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SCHEME OF SOUND SYMBOLS 


FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS. 


Note.—(-) is the mark dividing words respelt phonetically into syl- 
lables: (’), the accent indicating on which syllable or syllables the 
accent or stress of the voice is to be placed. 


Sound-sym- 
bols em- Representing the Sounds as din tae ds respelt with 


ployed in exemplified in the Words. 


bols and Marks 
for Pronunciation. 


Respelling. 
a...mate, fate, fail, aye......... mat, fat, fal, a. 
G@...mat, fat .........e0ce. Coes mit, fit. 
å...far, calm, father........... fâr, kam, fé' ther. 
Üu s CATE TAM oa 5.9 8605-5 ras nas car, far. 
aw. .fail, laud, Jaw ........ee0.., ‘awl, lawd, law. 
é.. .mete, mzat, feet, free........ mit, mét, fet, frè. 
Be met, Dic; v's kan teed tues oe mét, bed. 
é.. .her, stir, heard, cur......... hér, stér, hérd, kér. 
1...pine, ply, height ........... pin, pli, hit. 
í.. .pin, nymph, ability.......... pin, nimf, -bW i-ti. 
6.. .note, toll, soul.............4. not, tol, sol. 
Cfo, ploti acs cevaddemt sow aha not, plot. 
6.. .move, smooth.............. moo, smôth. 
6. ..Gocthe (similar to ¢ in her)... .gé'teh. 
ow. .noun, bough, cOW........... nown., bow, kow. 
oy ..bDOY, boil. «occ os ce ws sees’ boy, boyt. 
Ü... pure, dew, few.........ee.. pur, dd, fù. 
@...bud, come, tough........... bid, kům, tif. 
@...full, push, good ........... Sul, pish, pe 5 
az...French plume, Scotch guid. .plim, güd. 
ch,,.chair, match........,...00. chir, mach. 
ch...German buch, Heidelberg, 

Scotch loch (guttural)...... bch, hi'dél-bérch, loch. 

J. ++ QAMS, £0, FUN... .sscccsceess gam, gð, gùn. 
j.. ea judge, gem, gin. ...es..ses.. jij, jem, jin. 
k. .. king, eat, cot, cut........... king, kat, köt, kit. 
8:...Bit, scene, cell. city, cypress. .sit, sën, sèl, sit't, st’ pres: 
sh...shun, ambition ............. shin, am.bish iin. 
th...thing, breath ..... EAT thing, brěth. 
th... though, breathe............. tho, bréth. 
2... . Zeal, Maze MUSC.........6.. zél, maz, mūz. 
zh., azure, VISION, ........ceeeees dzh'ér, vieh'tin. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 











adeeeese ro 
abbr........ abbreviation, abbre- 
viated. 
bo AE abante, 
EET op 
abt......... t. 
Acad ...... Academy 
QCC......... accusative. 
Dasavienoe active 
A. D........ in the year of our 
ad. or adv. .adverb. 
erry r. 
Adjutant. 
miral. 
Silver (Argentum) 
iculture. 
Aluminium. 
a 
algebra. 
before noon. 
Master of Arts. 
America, American, 
anaiony, anatomi- 
anc......... ancient, anciently. 
An. M...... in the year of the 
world. 
anon........ ym 
antiq....... antiquity, antiqui- 
riain aorist, aoristic 
AYE. irits April. 
LATT bic. 
archæol... archæol: 
arith....... arithmetic. 
Ark........ Arkansas. 
art.......... eas 
artil........ 
AS. or A. Sax. E Angio Saxon, 
eee exes oieta, 
andar Sess assistant. 
Aaral TES astrology 
astron...... astronomy. chem........ chemistry,chemical 
attor........ attorney. cbh.,.......-. church. 
at. wt...... atomic weight. Chin......... Chinese. 
P i APERT Gold (Aurum). Chron....... Chronicles. 
A.U.C..... in the Pied from the | chron........ chronology. 
buil ting of Rome. | Cl........... Chlorine. 
Aug ....... August. ai Classical 
aug......... augmentative. 
‘Aust ereer oe Austrian. j 
As ER authorized version 
(of Bible), 1611. 
avoird...... mee 


o 


ABBREVIATIONS. © 


Gol.......... Colonel. 
Col.... Colossians. 
Coil. AT! Onions. 
có st colloqu 
Colos se beets fondo. 
Com........ Commodore 
com........ commerce 
comp.,.....- compare. 
compar...... comparative 
conch. ...... conchology. 
CONg.......-- congress, 
Congl. ...... Congregational. 
COnj....... conjunction. 
Conn. ....... Connecticut. 
contr........ contraction, con- 
tracted. 
Cop..... ...Coptie. 
COP. acca c000 Korish, 
CORT cose ees corresponding. 
Corn. ......- Cornish. : 
Cr. grange Chromium hy 
crystal...... crystallography. 
Cs Cæsium. 


srani (Cu ) 
.. Copper *rum). 
8 hundred weight. 
....Cyclopeedia. 








tric. 
Didymium 
Dutch. 
ied. 
Pan pence 
akota. 
Daniel. 
Danish. 
dative. 
dau. ........ daughter, 
DOi riss District of Columbia 
D.C. L...... Doctor of Civil (or 
Common) Law. 
D.D........ Doctor of Divinity. 
Dec.......... December. 
dec. a.s.a. declension. 
def ......... definite, definition. 
AETIA: egree, degrees. 
ee ogi Delaware. 
Del.. ........ Delegate, Delegates 
Dem........ Democratic. _ 
Dep. .......- Deputy, Deputies. 
dep......... deponent. 
dept......... department. 
deriv.......- derivation, deriva- 
tive. 
Deut......... Deuteronomy. 
dial... ..-.. dialect, dialectic. 
diam....... diameter. 
Dic.......... Dictionary. 
dim......... diminutive. 
dist..... .... district. 
distrib.... ..distributive. 
div.. . division. 
doz.. .- dozen. 
Dr.. . Doctor. 
dr.... ..dram, drams 
dram .-drama, dramatic. 
Laing nny weight. 
as ynamics 
eae RATTE Erbium. 
Boe asvcoanres east. eastern. 
E., Eng. ....English. 
GIER Ecclesiastes 


eccles. .....- ecclesiastical. 
Ed.. eens edition, edi- 
r. 


Rela Se at ther. 
estab........ established. 
CCl ens aie and others like. 
Eth incase Ethiopic. 
ethn......... ethnography, eth- 
nology. 
et seq. ...... and the following. 
KERS etymology. 
European. 
... Exodus, 
...exclamation. 
.. Ezekiel. 
... Ezra. 
...Fluorine. 
father. 
Fahrenheit. 
..Iron (Ferrum), 
February. 
feminine. 
figure, figuratively, 
Finnish, 
Flemish. 
Florida. 
foreign. 
LOPG PEPPE fortification. 
French. 
fP. varidi . „from. 
frequentative, 
Frisian. 








| Governor, 
government, 
..Grand. 


Hai Haggai 
H. B. M. .....His (or Her) Britan- 


nic Majesty. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Heb ........Hebrew, Hebrews 

her......-... ry. 

HS OTIT Mercury, Hydrar- 

hhd hcoahead hogs- 
heads. 

Hind........ Hindostanee, Hin- 
du, or Hindi. 

hist ......... history, historical 

Hon.........Honorable. 

hort........ horticulture, 

Hos......... Hosea. 

Hung..... ...-Hun an 

hydros...... paruasa 


L, Is Island. Islands. 
i., or intran intransitive, 
Ic Icelandic. 


In 


J 
as “Potassium hss ea 
Vikin 
Karsi 





La 

La......i. .. Louisiana. 
Lam........ Lamentations. 
lan 
lat 


Lev......- .. Leviticus, 





Lis Geet soak ee Low 
eut... Lieutenant. 
Linn ....... Linnæus, Linn, 
HE’. casecocedien literal, literally. 
Lith aesa Lithuanian. 
Ea Uxsraeeas Late Latin, Low 
Latin. 
LL.D........ Doctor of Laws, 
BOR Sica ascites longitude, 
Mres aaa Monsieur. 
WM osevesesad és mile, miles. 
Mi. Asies. ses Master of Arts. 
Macc........ Maccabees. 
mach........ machinery. 
Mag ........ ne, 
af AS SORR Major. 
Mal......... Malachi 
.-manunfactures. 
. .March. 
... masculine. 
. Massachusetts. 
mathematics, math- 
ematical. 
Matthew. 
Diresis Doctor of Medicine. 
Maryland. 
E T E Maine. 


mechanics, me- 
chanical. 





med......... medicine. medical. 
Med. L.. ... Mediæval Latin. 
mem.... .... member. 
mensur...... mensuration. 
Messrs. or 
MM........ Gentlemen, Sirs. 
metal....... metallu 
metaph...... metaphysics, meta- 
physical. 
meteor...... meteorology. 
Meth........ Methodist. 
Mex ........ Mexican. 
Me ect she Magnesium. 
M. H. G..... Middle High Ger- 
man. 
Mic.......... Micah. 
Mich... ..... Michigan. 
mid.........¢ middle (voice). 
milit........ military. 
Miso. ce0as minute. minutes. 
mineral...... mineralogy. 
Minn ...... Minnesota. 
Min. Plen.. grit Plenipoten- 
iary. 
Miss......... Missisippi. 
Mile.......-. Mademoiselle. 
encase Ancam, 
. .. Manganese. 
....Missouri. 
<... Molybdenum. 
mod........- modern. 
Mont........ Montana. 
MY. ccatasices Master (Mister). 
a Mistress (Missis). 
MS.,MSS....Manuscript, Manu- 
scripts. 
Mt...... .....Mount, mountain. 
mus... ..... music. 
Mus. Doc... Doctor of Music. 
myth........ mythol mytho- 
logical. 
fn MPESA Nitrogen. 
Nonon oo Norse, Norwegian, 
o I Ar north. northern; 


northward. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 





noun. philol ...... Philology, philo- 
-Sodium (Natrium). logica 
Nahum. philos. ... ..-philosophy, philo- 
natural. sophi 
Oanes nautical. Phen....... Phechiolen: 
manaa navigation photog..... photography. 
E Nivbium. phren.......phrenol 
North Carolina. phys........ Tyka. ysi 
.. - Nebraska. physiol...... phy ysiology, , pb 
negative. 
Nehemiah. PL E TONON- Pintes 
neuter. SI pona 
orada E 2 OAN ei reat 
a: ew Hampshire. upf........ pluperfect 
| H.G.....New High Ger- P. Miser after noon. 
man meum...... nenmatics. 
save aaa Nickel. . O......... Post Office 
SAN New Jersey. poet EA PIA tical 
..New Mexico. Ohvescsieess olish, 
pol. econ. ...political economy. 
.. New Testament. POP. ........ population. 
New York. poss. ......- enea e. 
nonmas Dpi iicasts: el 
PD erise preas: PAA par 
-t Northern English. p |) eres resent parbeiple, 
-- November. Bib wa ENOT rovengal. 
umbers. rep eses reposition. 
numismatics. Presb asa sexe Presb terian. 
--Ohio, = | Pres.......-- President. 
Oxygen. . pres ........ resent. 
-Obadiah. pret......... preterite. 
objective. prim........ primitive. 
«Obsolete. priv ........privative. 
. obsolescent. rob ag Bre robably. 
Old Bulgarian. rof .. Professor. 
. October. pro..........pronoun, 
.. -Old English. pron.... ....pronunciation, pros 
OF. or ¢ O. Fr. Qld French: nounced. 
Be PRT igh German, TOS. ....... rosody. 
Outs. vs ais Ontario. Prov ee Proverba, 
O. Prus..... pas Prussian. prov........ province, or provin- 
OP aae Oregon. cial 
eee TEREN orem’, Ps. pest 4 paatin, Pista 
ee POEET original. psychol...... psychology. 
ornith....... ornithology. LE A A int, 
Os castes: Osmium. | | Pt........... latinum. 
A i RE Old Saxon. pub.:....... poet publish- 
.T., or 
O. Test....Old Testament, ka PATTE Toi 
naa d EED ESIA Oxford. j= =|. Qa. wow caceeeee uebec . 
a EN R ounce, ounces. (eT AET E qua 
i E EON Phosphorus. Qtr. east aari p: ranr (28 lbs.). 
p., Pp ...... page, es, EPF uery. 
p.. or part.. AA er È Saas se Ree odium, 
paleon...... paleontology. r.. orriv....-river, 
POL ok et parliament. Rs ck6 veces Rubidium 
pass......... passive. eats ay .. which see. 
athol.... .. pathology. m. Cath..Roman Catholic. 
aed k A Toad (Plambum). rec. sec..... recording secretary 
nT ROPAR RPA Palladium. Ref.......... Reformed. 
pelor preasa jorative. ao PERTE reflex. 
ei SREE PS ennsylvania. §§ | reg......... regular, 
5 OE: Per sic or Persian. rel. pro...... relative pronoun. 
Derk: o5 sca, oat TOP ..e ceceee representation, 
pers....... 5 Rev.......... Revelation. 
persp PP Pannactia; Rev... ...... Reverend. 

PUV... e.. Peravian, Rev. V...... Revised Version. 
Pet .........Peter. rhetoric, rhetorical, 
PE AFPA Portuguese, .-Rhode Island. 

TT tarmac, :-:Roman, Romans 
Diisseeans octor of Philoso- .railr 
Phil Philippi onimi 
<... ..- Philippians. .. Ruthenium, 
,.. + ‚Philemon, . Russian. 





ABBREVIATIONS, 


P.W... railway 
| PTERA T sulphur 
sseeesss.. BeCUDA, seconds. 
Be A apaa shilling, shiilings. 
OF G.....5- souil, southern, 
southward 
Sam......... Samuel. 
Bax......... Saxon. 
Bb... 08505500 Antimony (Stibi- 
um). 
Bó siets, Scotch. 
Reand....... Scandinavian. 
8. Car....... South Carolina, 
DOR ES scruple, ae 
Scrip........ ge a riptu- 
ral. 





sculpture, 
. Selenium, 


R 3 
Sanskrit. 
Slavonic, Slavic. 
Tin (Stannun),. 
Society. 

... Song of Solomon. 


panish. 
specific gravity. 
square. 


subjunctive. 
suffix. 

jae Cares superlative. 
Supplement. 
Superintendent. 
surgery, 





teleg........ telegraphy. 
Tenn........ Tennessee. 
COPE, 6552 e808 territory. 
term. ....... termination. 
Teut........ Teutonic. 
OX. csccceds J] 
Y PELETA Thorium. 
theol........ theology, theolog- 
deal. 
Thess, ...... Thessalonians, 
TN, ite nia PE Titanium 
Tim. ....... Timothy. 
MG) TERE Titus. 
Tl... ....... Thallium. 
tomon REAT eae o. 
trigon....... rigonometry. 
Uola PATT Turkish. ay 
typog. ...... typography, typo- 
graphical. 
Wyse. E A Uranium. 
Daibissssi Unitarian. 
Univ........ Universalist. 
Univ........ yneversity. 
U. Presb. ...United Presbyteri- 
an. 
Lt Seer United States. 
USss side cies Utah. 
Wis ccasilensves Vanadium. 
Wiis cucsaivesr verb. 
a otaaet Virginia. 
VAE; ssiicciss variety (of species). 
| PRC Ie ermont. 
AA OEA verb intransitive. 
vill.......... village. 
T APET namely. 
S ATAS verb neuter. 
Ae ETETEN vocative. 
VOM se teino volume. 
vols. volunteers. 
Wi Wasavavacs verb transitive. 
Wroiscassees . Tungsten (Wolf- 
ram), 
Wissrccancyy elsh, 
Wrstinias cass west, western, 
westward. 
Wash. .. Washington 
WAS aiaks Wiscon 
WE crisnendes weight. 
W. Va... West Virginia, 
Wyo........ Wyoming. 
Wise dcbees ae Yttrium, 
yd......eeee ard 
i eerie ear. 
ech PGA à riah, 
Zeph........ Zephaniah. 
VA Oe Zine. 
gool. esata bos zoology, zoological, 


ALDEN’S 
MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. 


BAPTISM, n. bap'tiem [L. and Gr. baptis ma—from Gr. 
baptizd, I dip, I submerge, I cleanse with dipping, I make 
clean with water—from bapto, I dip, I immerse]: the 
dipping in water, or sprinkling with water; a rite of sacred 
immersion, or ablution, commanded by Christ for those 
who, confessing him, enter on discipleship in his church. 
BAPTISMAL, a. dip tiz'măl, pertaining to baptism. BAPTIS'- 
MALLY, ad. -l2. BAP'TIST, n. one of a religious sect which 
opposes infant baptism. THE Baptist, John the Baptist of 
Scripture. BAPTIZE, V. băp-tiz' (OF. baptiser—from mid. 
L. baptizdiré, to baptize]: to administer the rite of baptism; 
to christen. BAPTI'ZER, n. one who baptizes, BAPTT'ZING, 
imp. BAPTIZED, pp. ddp-tizd’. BAPTIZABLE, a. bip-ti'2d-bl, 
that may be baptized. BAPTISTERY, n. bdp'tis-ter't, a place 
for baptizing. Bapristic, bép tis‘tik, or BAPTIS'TICAL, a. 
-t-kil, pertaining to baptism. B APTIS'TICALLY, ad. -%%. 

BAPTISM: a rite of Christ’s church, ordained by Christ 
Himself for those who enter on discipleship in His Church: 
see Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16. B. is frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament as a divine ordinance, 
and is almost universally acknowledged as such among 
Christians; being commonly termed a ‘sacrament,’ though 
that term is never in the New Test. applied either to it or 
to the Lord’s supper. See SACRAMENTS. 

The name and the rite were not altogether new when the 
ordinance was instituted by Christ. Religious meanings 
were early attached to washings with water, both by 
heathens and by Jews; they were among the ordinances of 
the Jewish law; and it is not necessary to go beyond that 
law to find the origin of the custom of washing or baptizing 
proaciy tee upon their admission into the Jewish Church. 
Vashing with water was requisite for the removal of cere- 
monial uncleanness, and every proselyte must have been 
retarded as, prior to his admission into the Jewish Church, 
ceremonially unclean. John the Baptist baptized not 
proselytes upon their renouncing heathenism and entering 
the Jewish Church, but those who, by birth and descent, 
were members of it, to indicate the necessity of a refor- 
mation, purification of the soul from sin—a spiritual, and 
not a mere outward change. : 

One of the most important of the controversies which 
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BAPTISM. 


have agitated the Christian Church as to B., is that con- 
cerning the proper subjects of B., whether adults only who 
profess faith in Christ are to be baptized, or whether this 
ordinance is to be administered to their infants also. See 
Baptists: BAPTISM, INFANT. The B. of adults was cer- 
tainly more frequent in the apostolic age than it has 
ordinarily been where the B. of infants has prevailed; for 
which an obvious cause presents itself in the fact that the 
first members of churches were converts from Judaism or 
from heathenism It is, however, generally held by those 
who advocate th. B. of infants, that it was the practice of 
the apostles and of the church of the apostolic age to 
baptize the infants of Christians; which, on the other hand, 
is as stoutly denied, and infant B. is alleged to have crept 
in with other corruptions. For neither opinion can an 
positive historical proof be adduced, the arguments on both 
sides being inferential. 

It is admitted, on both sides, that at an early period in 
the history of the church, B. was administered to infants, 
although, according to Neander, even after ‘it had been 
set forth as an apostolic institution, its introduction into the 
general practice of the church was but slow.’ He finds 
‘the first trace’ of it in Ireneus. It was opposed by 
Tertullian about the end of the 2d c.; and was advocated 
by Cyprian, and acknowledged as an apostolic institution 
in the North African Church and in the Alexandrian and 
Syro-Persian Churches in the 8d c.; but it was not until 
the 5th c. that it became fully established as the general 
practice of the Christian Church. It has unquestionably 
continued the general practice from that period to the 
present day; feebly opposed by some of the sects of the 
middle ages, and vigorously rejected by some of those who 
have adopted the general principles of the Reformation. 
See Baptists. 

Both the practice of infant B., and the neglect of it in 
the early ages of the church, were connected with partic- 
ular views of religious doctrine, and of the nature and 
purpose of B. itself. The prevalence of the Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin is generally regarded as a princi- 
pal cause of the prevalence of infant B.; but Pelagius, 
while opposing that doctrine, maintained the necessity of 
infant B., apparently upon the ground that the kingdom 
of heaven can be attained by human beings only through 
God’s grace. No little influence in favor of infant B. 
must be ascribed to the growing belief of the absolute 
necessity of B. to salvation, and of a sort of mysterious 
efficacy in the rite itself. But, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that the belief in the forgiveness of sins in B. led toa 
practice of deferring it as long as possible, that all sins 
might be blotted out at once; thus the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great was baptized only a short time before his 
death. The approach of a war or pestilence caused man 
to rush forward in haste to be baptized, who had previ- 
ously delayed. 

Two modes of B. are practiced: by immersion or dip- 
ping, and by. aspersion or sprinkling, concerning which 
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BAPTISM. 


there has been much controversy in the early period of 
the church’s history, as well as in recent times. Affusion, 
or pouring, the common practice of the Church of Rome, 
may be regarded as essentially the same with sprinkling. 
The advocates of sprinkling universally admit the validity 
of B. administered in the other mode, but the advocates of 
dipping generally refuse to acknowledge that B. by 
sprinkling can be true Christian baptism. The opponents 
of infant B., almost without exception, insist upon immer- 
sion; while aspersion or affusion of water is general, ex- 
cept in the Eastern churches, wherever the B. of infants 
revails. The argumegt upon which Baptists depend 
most of all is from the word B., and the verb baptizo, to 
baptize, which also, in classic Greek, signifies to immerse. 
On the other side, it is contended that a strict limitation 
to this sense does not well accord with its character as a 
‘frequentative’ form of bapto ; and instances are adduced 
from the New Testament itself, in which this signification 
cannot easily be attached either to the noun or to the verb, 
as 1 Cor. x. 2, where Paul says that the Israelites were 
‘baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea;’ and 
Heb. ix. 10, Mark vii. 4, and Luke xi. 38, where both verb 
and noun are employed concerning the washings of the 
Jews, and the noun even concerning their washing of 
‘cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables..—To the 
argument in favor of immersion, derived from the phrases 
employed when B. is mentioned in Scripiure, as when we 
are told (Mat. iii. 6) that John the Baptist baptized ‘in 
Jordan,’ that our Lord after his B. (Mat. iii. 16) ‘ went 
up out of the water,’ that Philipand the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Acts viii. 88) ‘went down both into the water; it is re- 
plied that all the passages of this description, even if their 
meaning were certainly as precise and full as baptists sup- 
pose it to be, are insutiicient to sustain the weight of the 
conclusion as to the necessity of a particular mode of B.; 
that, however, it is far from being clear that these pas- 
sages must be interpreted or the meaning of the Greek 
prepositions so strictly defined as the argument requires; 
and further, that there are instances mentioned in Scrip- 
ture which afford a presumptive argument in favor of an- 
other mode of B., as where we are told of great numbers 
added to the church in one day; while we have nowhere 
any intimation of converts being led to any pond or river 
to be baptized. It is also pointed out that in the warm 
oriental countries, where garments were not close-fitting, 
but flowing and easily movable, a going down ‘into the 
water’ by both baptizer and baptized, and a standing in it 
up to the knees, would afford the most convenient and 
natural arrangement for administering affusion, if that 
were the mode. To the argument drawn from the lan- 
guage of Paul in Rom. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12 (see BAPTISTS), it is 
replied that it depends upon a fanciful interpretation of 
these texts.—According to most of the advocates of B. by 
sprinkling, the great error of their opponents is that of at- 
taching too much importance to the question of the mode 
of baptism. 
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BAPTISM. 


It is, however, indisputable that iu the primitive church 
the ordinary mode of B. was by immersion, in order to 
which baptisteries (q.v.) began to be erected in the 8d, per- 
haps in the 2dc., and the sexes were usually baptized 
apart. But B. was administered to sick persons by 
sprinkling; although doubts as to the complete efficacy ot 
this clinic (B. on a bed) B. were evidently prevalent in 
the time of Cyprian (middle of 8d c.). B. by sprinkling 
gradually became more prevalent; but the dispute con- 
cerning the mode of B. became one of the irreconcilable 
ditferences between the Eastern and Western churches, the 
former generally adhering to the practice of immersion, 
while the latter adopted mere pouring of water on the 
head, or sprinkling on the face, which practice has gener- 
ally prevailed since the 18th c.; but not universally, for 
it was the ordinary practice in England before the Re- 
formation to immvrse infants, and the fonts (q.v.) in the 
churches were made large enough for this purpose. This 
continued also to be the practice till the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and the change which then took place is ascribed to 
the English divines who had sought refuge in Geneva, and 
other places of the continent, during the reign of Mary. 
To this day the rubric of the Church of England requires, 
that if the godfathers and godmothers ‘shall certify him 
that the child may well endure it,’ the officiating priest 
‘shall dip it in the water discreetly and warily;’ and it is 
only ‘if thoy shali certify that the chilà is weak,’ that 
‘it shall suffice to pour water upon it,’ which, however, 
or sprinkling, is now the ordinary practice. 

B. was accompanied, from an early period in the history 
of the church, with various forms and ceremonies, besides 
the sunple rite of washing with water and the pronounc- 
ing of the formula which declares it to be ‘in (or into) the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ These ceremonies are almost all retained in the 
Church of Rome, also generally in the oriental churches, 
but have been entirely or almost entirely laid aside by 
Protestants. The Church of England retains the sign of 
the cross made upon the forehead after B., but the other 
Protestant churches in Britain reject it. It was an an- 
cient custom that the catechumens, as candidates for B. 
were Called while receiving instruction with a view to that 
sacrament, when they were to be baptized, publicly made 
a profession of their faith and a renunciation of the devii 
and all his works. The profession of faith is still retained 
by Protestant churches as the formal ground of the ad- 
ministration of B.; the renunciation of the devil and his 
works is required by the Church of England of the person 
baptized, if an adult, or of the sponsors or ‘ sureties’ of a 
child. Sponsors (q.v.) were early admitted to answer for 
those who could not answer for themselves, and particu- 
larly for infants. The belief in the absolute necessity of 
B. to salvation led even to B. of the dead among the 
Montanists in Africa, in which sponsorship was also intro- 
duced. Presbyterian and Independent churches generally 
reject all sponsorship, and regard the profession made by 
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parents as simply a profession of their own faith, which 
entitles their infants to baptism. The ancient practice of 
exorcism (q.v.) immediately before B., has been rejected 
as superstitious by almost all Protestant churches; as have 
also that of immersing three times (trine immersion), or 
sprinkling three times, with reference to the three persons 
of the Godhead—that of breathing upon the baptized per- 
son, ‘to signify the expulsion of the devil,’ and to sym- 
bolize the gift of the Holy Spirit—that of anointing with 
oil (chrism, q.v.), to symbolize the same gift, or to indicate 
that the baptized person is ready, as a wrestler in the an- 
cient games, to fight the good fight of faith—that of givin 
him milk and honey, in token of his spiritual youth, an 
of his reception of spiritual gifts and graces—that of 
putting a little salt into his mouth, to signify the wisdom 
and taste for heavenly things proper to a Christian—that 
of touching his nostrils and ears with spittle, to signify 
that his ears are to be ever open to truth, and that he 
should ever feel the sweet odor of truth and virtue—and 
that of clothing him after B. with a white robe (the chry- 
some), in token of the innocence of soul which by B. he 
was supposed to have acquired. The white robe and the 
anointing with oil were retained in the Church of England 
for a short time after the Reformation.—The giving of a 
name in B. (see the article Names) is no essential part of 
it, but is a custom apparently derived from that of the 
Jews in circumcision (Luke i. 59-63).—The Church ci 
Rome prefers the use of holy water (q.v ) for B., but re- 
gards any water as fit for the purpose in case of necessity. — 
According to an ancient usage, long obsolete, the ooon 
administration of B. was limited to the two great festivals 
of Easter and Whitsuntide or Pentecost.— Whether B. 
may be administered in private, has been much debated, 
both in ancient and modern times, The admiristration of 
B. in private houses, aid not in the presence of a congre- 
gation, was one of the things earnestly contended against. 
by the Presbyterians in Scotland in the first half of the 
17th c.; their opposition being grounded, not only upor, 
hostility to what they deemed usurpation of authority, 
but upon the danger of superstitious views of baptism. 
And apparently upon this latter ground, B. in private 
houses is also discouraged, even while it is allowed, if” 
there is ‘great cause and necessity,’ by the Church of 
England; yet it has become frequent both in the Episcopal 
oY the Presbyterian churches. ; 

For some of the most important questions concerning B., 
parsley those relating to its place in the Christian 
system and among the means of grace, see SACRAMENTS. 

he opinions early became prevalent, that forgiveness of 
sins is obtained in B., and spiritual life begun, and that it 
is indispensably necessary to salvation—excepi.on being 
made, if any was made at all, only in the case of adult be- 
lievers, who, desiring B., were prevented from being bap- 
tized, and particularly of those who suffered martyrdom, 
which was generally held to be equivalent to baptism. The 
Church of Rome still owns, as supplying the place of B. by 
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water, these two—B. by desire, and B. by blood—i.e., in 
martyrdom.—According to the general doctrine of the Prot- 
estant churches, B. is a ‘sign and seal’ of the covenant 
of grace, representing as a sign the blessings of the cove- 
Dant, aud as a senl confirming the covenant. As a sign, it 
is generally beld to represent, in its rite of washing, the 
removal both of guilt and corruption, by the blood and by 
the Spirit of Christ, and so to relate equally to pardon and 
regeneration, although some have limited its symbolic 
reference to regeneration ulone. One of the most important 
points disputed concerning B is that of baptismal regener- 
alion. See REGENERATION. 

Some early Christian sects appear to have rejected B., 
on grounds somewhat similar to those on which it is rejected 
by Quakers (q v.)at the present day, who explain sym- 
bu.ically the passages which relate to it, and insist that a 
spiritual B. is the only real B. of Christians. —The Socinians 
also in modern times have maintained that B. is not an 
ordinance of permanent obligation, but a merely symbolical 
rite of little importance. 

Much controversy has taken place concerning Lay Bap- 
tism. Wherever there is a recognized ministry in the church, 
there is a general agreement in referring the ordinary 
administration of B. to those who hold this office. It might 
be expected that the more strongly the necessity of the 
transmission of holy orders by apostolical succession is 
asserted, the more strongly also would exclusiveness be 
manifested with regard to the right of the clergy to admin- 
ister B. But this tendency is counteracted by the belief 
in the necessity of B., or at least of its great importance to 
the salvation of infants; so that from an early period, in 
cases of apprehended danger, lay B. was allowed, although 
not without a struggle; and in the Church of Rome, this 
principle is logically carried out to the fullest extent, so that 
even women are authorized to administer B. iu cases of 
necessity. On the sume ground, lay B. was at first per- 
mitted in the Protestant Church of England; but the prev- 
alence of other views led to a kind of formal restriction of 
the right of administering it to ‘lawful ministers,’ although 
in practice the validity of lay B. is still generally recognized. 

Another question much agitated in the church from 
early times, is that concerning the validity of B. by heretics. 
The opinion ultimately prevailed, that B. by heretics is 
valid, except in the case of those who do not baptize in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. This 
continues the almost universal opinion. Few Protestant 
theologians hesitate to acknowledge the validity of B. ad- 
ministered in the Church of Rome. 

The B. of bells is a custom supposed to have been intro- 
duced about the 10th c., and still retained in the Church 
of Rome. The term benediction is sometimes substituted 
for B.; but the rite itself is very similar to that of B., and 
ig accompanied with many similar ceremonies—‘ a sort of 
exorcism,’ sprinkling with holy water, anointing ‘ with the 
oil of catechumens’ and ‘with chrism,’ a formula of con- 
secration ‘in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ 
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and sometimes also, if not always, the giving of a nameto! 
the bell consecrated, and even a kind of sponsorship as by 
godfathers and godmothers in baptism. This custom bas 
no doubt greatly fostered the notion of an efficacy in the 
ringing of bells for protection iu storms, and for other 
benefits; indeed, it is expressly avowed that ‘the bells: 
are blessed, to turn off storms aud tempests from the’ 
faithful.’ 

BAPTISM, Inrant: the introducing of little children 
iato the church by Baptism (in one view); the application 
of the initiatory rite of the Christian covenant to the chil- 
dren of believing parents (another view); a form of dedi- 
cation of little children to God by their parents, both in 
testimony and as a vow of parental faith and purpose con- 
cerning them (another view). The chief arguments in 
favor of infant B. are based upon the proposition that the 
church is one throughout all changes of dispensation. From 
this it is argued that as, under the Old Covenant, the 
children of God’s people were dedicated to God in the ini- 
tiatory rite of the church, so are they to be in the initia- 
tory rite which pertains to the New Covenant; and by 
many the stronger statement is maintained, that such in- 
fants are members of the visible church; while some go no 
farther than to assert that such infants are received into 
the spiritual care of the believing church (Lk. ix. 48). It 
is maintained that in all covenants which God has made 
with men, their children have been included with their 
parents; that the covenant with Abraham was a renewed 
revelation of the covenant of grace, the temporal promises 
made to him being connected with the greatest spiritual 
promises; that circumcision was a seal of the covenant 
with respect to these, in which the children of Christians 
have the same interest that Jewish children had; and that 
B. is a sign and seal of the covenant now as circumcision 
was, the things to which it has immediate reference being 
also blessings which children are capable of receiving. 1t 
is contended’ that the arguments in favor of infant salva- 
tion derive additional strength from that view of the place 
of infants in the church according to which they are en- 
titled to baptism. The passages which connect B. with 
faith are regarded as relating exclusively to adults, like 
the passages which connect salvation with faith and 
repentance. In reply to the argument, that there is no 
express command for infant B., it is argued that the state 
of the case rather demands of those who oppose it the pro- 
duction of an express command against it, without which 
the general command must be held to include it; the words 
and actions of. our Saviour (Mark x. 14) with respect to 
children are quoted as contirming the opinion that the 
place of infants in the church is precisely what it was 
under the Jewish dispensation; and it is contended that it 
would have been a very great restriction of privilege in 
the new dispensation if infants had been excluded from a 
place which they held before, as entitled to the sign and 
seal of the covenant, whereas it is evident that the new 
dispensation is characterized not by restriction but by en- 
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largement of privilege.—Those who hold the doctrine of 
infant B. are styled Pedobaptists. 

The Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches regard the 
B. of infants as admitting them into the church, and 
making them members of Christ’s body. The Reformed 
(q.v.) churches largely hold that the children of Christians 
are included in the visible church from their birth, and 
therefore entitled to baptism. These are the natural starting- 
points of very different systems. There is also the view 
that all human infancy and childhood are redeemed in 
Christ, so that all infants are eligible to baptism—losing 
the benefits of this redemption only when growing up into 
free-will they turn away into ungodliness. See BAPTISM: 
BAPTISTS. 


BAPTISM OF JESUS CHRIST, REPRESENTATION 
oF; the baptism of Jesus by St. John is one of the events 
in the life of the Messiah most frequently represented by 
artists. It has been from the earliest times of Christian 
art the most common ornament of baptisteries, and to 
this day it is painted or sculptured in most of the chapels 
where baptismal fonts are placed. One of the most an- 
cient representations of the baptism of Christ is a picture 
published by Bottari and Buonarotti, and believed to be 
of the 6th c. It represents Jesus immersed to his waist, 
and the dove flying above his head; John is upon the 
bank and pours water upon the head of the Christ. This 
principal group is accompanièd by allegorical representa- 
tions, Moses causing the water to come out of the rock, 
and the multiplication of the loaves. M. Martigny thinks 
the latter scene expresses beautifully the multiplication of 
the children of God by baptism. 


BAPTISTE, båp-tėst', Jean B. Renarp: French officer 
whose name merits a place in history on account of his 
services in the battle of Jemappes (1792, Nov. 6). He was 
then a simple servant of Dumouriez. The centre of the 
army being routed by the Austrians, he, with admirable 
presence of mind, delivered to the commanding officers 
pretended orders from his general, caused the battle to be 
renewed, and the cavalry to make a charge, and thus, by 
his bold initiative, turned the tide of the battle, whose is- 
sue was after that no longer in doubt. Unfortunately for 
his glory, he did not hesitate afterwards to follow his mas- 
ter in his treason. 


BAPTISTE, JoserH Francis: French actor; he mar- 
ried Marie Bourdais, a theatrical performer, of Bordeaux, 
and became the father of a great dramatic family. 


BAPTISTE, Nicotas ENsELME, THE ELDER: 1761- 
1835; son of Joseph Francis: became also a celebrity on 
the stage, where he, accompanied by his mother and his 
wife, won the applause of the critics of that time. 


BAPTISTE, PAUL EUSTACHE ENSELME, THE YOUNGER: 
1765-1839: actor: bro. of Nicolas Enselme; b. Grenoble, 
France. Like his brother, he excelled specially in comedy. 
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BAP’TISTERY [Gr. baptisterion, a large vase or basin]: 
name given sometimes to a separate building, sometimes to 
the portion of the church itself in which the ceremony of 
baptism was performed. In the latter case, the B. was 
merely the enclosure containing the font, to be seen in most 
English churches. According to the earlier arrangements 





Section and Plan of Baptistery at Asti. 

of the Christian Church, however, the B. seems usually to 
have been a building standing detached from, though in 
the immediate vicinity of the church to which it apper- 
tained. Baptisteries, at first, were either hexagonal or oc- 
tagonal, but afterwards became polygonal, and even circu- 
lar. The B. of St. Giovanni in Fonte, at Rome, commonly 
known as the B. of Constantine, is octagonal, while the 
church of St. Constantia, which was originally a B., is cir- 
cular. 

The celebrated B. of Florence is an octagonal structure, - 
about 100 ft. in diameter. It stands detached from, but 
near, the cathedral. It is of black and white marble, in the 
style which Giotto is said to have introduced, and which is 
still peculiar to Florence. Internally, a gallery, which runs 
nearly round the whole building, is supported by 16 large 
granite columns, and the vaulted roof is decorated with mo- 
saics by Andrea Tafi, the pupil of Cimabue. But the mag- 
nificent bronze doors, with their beautiful bas-reliefs, are 
the most remarkable feature of this famous baptistery. 
The most celebrated of the three doors was executed by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the earliest being the work of Andrea of 
Pisa. Fifty years were required for their completion; and 
it is remarkable that the contracts for their execution are 
still preserved. Next in importance, and of even greater 
size, is the B. of Pisa. It is circular in form, with a diam- 
eter of 116 ft. Externally, it is divided into three stories, 
the two lower surrounded by columns, of which the upper 
are smaller and more numerous than the under. The build- 
ing is raised from the ground on three steps, and terminates 
in a pear-shaped dome, famous for its echo, the sides acting 
as whispering-galleries. The rg B. ever erected is sup- 
posed to have been that of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
which was so spacious as to have served on one occasion for 
the residence of the emperor Basilicus. 
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BAPTISTS (sometimes called A ntipedobaptists,as opposed 
to Padobaptists, or those who advocate Infant Baptisin*): a’ 
denomination of Christians holding that baptism is immer- 
sion, and that it can rightly be acdiministered only to those 
who profess personal fuith in Christ. They refuse to ac- 
knowledge any great name as founder of their sect. They 
trace their origin to the primitive church itself, and refer to 
the Acts of the Apostles and thcir Epistles as affording, in 
their opinion, incontestable evidence that their leading tenets 
have the sanction of inspiration, When Christianity be- 
came corrupted by tbe rise of Anticbrist, they point to the 
maintenance of their scripture practice among the Cathari 
and Albigenses and other sects of the middie ages, who, in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, continued to hold fast 
the apostolic panne 8 They sprang into notice in Eng- 
land under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. They were perse- 
cuted under both reigns, but they received freedom to meet 
for worship from James II., and complete religious libert 
under William III. Ever sinoe, they have diffused their 
principles extensively in Great Britain and North America; 
many of their ministers have done good service to the cause 
of science. and literature, and, both as preachers and writers, 
have taken a posilion of eminence in society. 

The B. hold the plenary inspiration and supreme author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures as a revelation from God; the 
equal deity of the Son and the Holy Spirit in the unity of 
the ever blessed Trinity. B. are distinguished among them- 
selves by almost all the shades of belicf which exist in otber 
bodics. They have among them Calvinists both hyper and 
moderate, also high and low Arminians, diverging in every 
variety of shade from a common centre. The great body of 
them in Britain and America hold the doctrine of Calvinism 
in a modified form; that is to say, they maintain the sufi- 
ciency of the Atonement for all men, the limitation for 
which some have pleaded, they consider, lies in its applica- 
tion to the sinner by the sovercign grace of God through 
faith. They maintain the necessity of regeneration and 
holiness of life as essential to true religion, and that ' with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord;’ and their conduct, 
in gencral, bears comparison with any class of their co-reli 
gionists. 

Particular B., so called because holding that Christ died 
for an elect number, and General B., who maintain that he 
died for all men, constitute the two leading sects into which 
the body is divided. Hnglish and. American B , in their 
doctrine, church order, and government, are the same as 
Congrezationalists, the rite of baptism excepted. Scotch B., 
properly so called, insist on a plurality of pastors in every 
church, and the exercise of mutual exhortation by the mem- 





* The Baptists of Great Britain and America reject the name of 
Anabaptists, as expressing only an accidental circumstance of their 
tenets —viz, the rebaptizing of converts from other sects. who hap- 
pen to have been baptized in infancy, and also as associating them 
with the scandals of the German Anabaptists (q v ) of the I6th c., 
from whom they claim to be historically distinct. From the same 
feeling, the modern sect in Germany and Holland style themselves 
Taufgesinnte. 
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bers in their public assemblies. There are Baptist churches 
in England, however. who are Scotch in their order, and Eng- 
lish B. in Scotland who are Hnglish in theirs. Seventh-day 
B. (q.v ), found almost wholly in America, observe not the 
first day of the week, but the seventh, as a day of rest. 
There are. besides these, various small associations of B. 
scattered over Great Britain, America, and the continent of 
Europe, whose opinions cannot be gathered up into system- 
atic arrangement, and whowould not consent to be identi- 
fied with any of the sectarian designations here set down. 

The particular tenet which characterizes B. among their 
fellow-Christians is, that baptism is an ordinance the 
validity of which depends on an intelligent faith on the 
part of the recipient. Their views on this question may 
be reduced to two heads—the subjects and mode of baptism. 
The subjects of the baptismal rite they hold to be believers 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. They ground their faith in this 
matter on the following positions—namely: 1st, The Lord 
in his commission to his apostles associates teaching with 
baptism, and limits the administration of the rite to the 
taught. 2d, The Acts of the Apostles shows how they 
understood their Master, for they baptized none but be- 
lievers, or such as appeared to be so. 3d, That the king- 
dom of Christ as it appears in this world is restricted to 
credibly converted persons, as is shown in his discourse 
with Nicodemus: ‘Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God;’ and his subsequent state- 
ments on to the hour when he uttered his memorable con- 
fession before Pilate, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ 
uniformly proves that its subjects and institutes form a 
distinct and separate community from the Jewish theoc- 
racy, which embraced in one commonwealth parents 
and children in nonage. 4th, They maintain that the 
ordinance, as explained in the New Testament, always 
points to a moral and spiritual change,-apart from which 
it were indeed a meaningless ceremony. 

As respects the modz, the B. hold that only immersion in 
water îs baptism. They argue, that the original term 
baptizo conveys this meaning, and no other; that nothing 
less can possibly answer to the apostle’s explanation in 
Rom. vi. 4, 5, and Col. ii. 12, ‘buried with him in bap- 
tism, wherein also ye are risen with him;’ that the many 
allusions in the epistles to the churches manifestly bear 
out this interpretation: and, finally, that the fact of John 
baptizing at a spot selected for the purpose ‘because there 
was much water there,’ is perfectly conclusive. 

Their form of church-government is purely congrega- 
tional, and has developed great simplicity and strength. 
They maintain that the only order of officers remaining to , 
the church, since inspiration ceased, are pastors (other- 
wise calied elders and bishops), deacons, and evangelists; 
that the number of official persons in each of the apostolic 
churches cannot be ascertained from the record, but must 
of necessity have depended—and always must depend—on 
circumstances; that each local church is possessed of the 
power of self-government under its exalted head, Jesus 
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Christ, subject to no outside tribunal or court of review; 
that discipline is to be exercised by the rulers in presence, 
and with the consent, of all the members, and that persons 
are to be received or excluded at the voice of the whole 
membership. 

The B. are divided among themselves regarding com- 
munion—one portion receiving conscientious Pedobaptists 
to the Lord’s table and membership; the other refusing 
this privilege to any but Baptists. The churches of the 
former are called open communionists; the latter, strict or 
close communionists. B. in England are almost all 
‘open communionist;’ in the United States, almost all 
(in the regular connection) ‘close communionists.’ 

Next to the Moravians, the B. were earliest in the field 
of missions. They have been honored in planting Chris- 
tian churches in many parts of continental India, in 
Ceylon, in the Bahamas, the West Indies, Africa, and 
China. No mission band has arisen in any denomination, 
within this century, who have surpassed the agents of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in ardent zeal, patient persever- 
ance, and invincible fortitude. The names of Carey, 
Marshman, Ward, Knibb, and Judson will be had in 
grateful remembrance by all generations; and their foot- 
steps are now being trod by a long list of Christian mis- 
sionaries of all evangelical persuasions, who are ‘the 
messengers of the churches and the glory of Christ.’ 

This section of the Christian church was less zealous 
than their brethren, at one time, in preparing their minis- 
ters for their work by a sound course o aba in theology 
and general literature; but this reproach has long Conall 
They have schools of learning inferior to none for training 
yomg men of piety for pastoral duties. In England, at 

ristol, Rawdon (near Leeds), Rogent» Park (London), 
Pontypool, Haverfordwest, and Nottingham, there are 
seminaries of learning entitled to give certificates qualify- 
ing for matriculation at the University of London; and 
many of the students have taken degrees and honors there. 
There are also the Pastors’ College, in connection with the 
Tabernacle, London, and theological institutions at Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, and Llangollen. 

BAPTISTS IN THE UNITED States. Roger Williams in 
Providence, R. I., and John Clark in Newport, R. I., 
founded the first Baptist churches in America, 16389. 
Williams in particular was seriously opposed, and even 
persecuted, for placing his religion above the civil law, at 
least in his convictions. These were the first establish- 
ments on any secure foundation of this sect in America, 
though efforts had been made in that direction in the 
Massachusetts colony at an earlier period. In nearly all 
the colonies the persecution of the sect continued for 
many years, and usually for the same reason, the conflict 
between its religious claims and those of the civil govern- 
ment. By the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
condition of the Baptists had become ameliorated, the 
authorities being more tolerant, and it is alleged that the 
article on religious liberty in the amendments of the Con- 
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stitution was due mainly to the efforts of the Baptists in 
1789. 

The regular or Calvinistic Baptists are a body of Chris- 
tians comprising at the present time about one-fourth of 
the Protestants of the United States. Though they are 
divided into several denominations as to doctrine, govern- 
ment, and worship, they agree in all important points 
(except as to the mode of baptism) with the Evangelical 
Congregationalists; indeed, their government is more 
strictly and purely congregational than that of the Con- 
gregational churches themselves. They deny that any 
other mode of baptism except by immersion is scriptural 
or valid, and they disallow the baptism of infants. Some 
hold to ‘open’ and some to ‘close’ communion, the 
former in this country being a small minority. As a de- 
nomination, they are powerful, wealthy, and zealous. 
Their missions among the heathen are extensive and im- 
portant. They meet annually in state conventions for the 
promotion of missions, education, etc., and have a pub- 
lication society at Philadelphia. 

The American Baptist Mission Union (Boston) is the 
organization through which the Baptists of the Northern 
States conduct their foreign missionary work. The Union 
has in Asia 5 missions, with 162 missionaries, 616 native 
preachers, 475 churches, 40,087 members. The missions 
are in Burmah, in Assam, among the Teloogoos (India), 
and in China and Japan. In Europe they have 5 mis- 
sions, carried on by native preachers under the direction 
of the Union, with 436 preachers, 438 churches, and 45,221 
members. These missions are iñ Sweden, Germany, 
France, Spain, and Greece. The Foreign Missionary 
Board of the Southern Baptist Union have missions in 
China, Africa, Italy, and S. America, with 33 missionaries 
and 80 assistants. The home missions of the board of the 
same organization have 34 missionaries in the states and 
territories. The American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society (New York) had, 1880, 281 missionaries in the 
states and territories, 8 academies for freedmen and 1,191 
pupils. The B. publish periodicals weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly, to the number of 68. Probably no group of 
churches in the United States has wrought in missions 
with a more fervent zeal, or with greater results. 

In 1886 the number of associations of Baptist churches 
in the United States was 1,305, of which Georgia had the 
ae number, 102, and Idaho, Montana, and Utah respect- 
ively the smallest, being one each. The number of or- 
dained ministers in the United States was 16,191, the num- 
ber of churches 28,958, the total membership of which 
was 2,572,238. The number of Sunday schools was 12,- 
550 ofticers and teachers 93,426, pupils 858,969; value of 
church property $33,813,454; reported contributions, sal- 
aries, and expenses, $4,924,553.19; missions, $709,163.97; 
education, 112,259.76; miscellaneous, $1,367,831.80, 
making an aggregate of $7,118,808.72. The Baptist edu- 
cational institutions include: 
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THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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e OPERETTE C| 45| 445 $1,603,251] $77,293] 97,250 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 





0., Ind., 8. C., Ala., 
Mich.. Ill , N. Y., Ga., 
Or., Miss., Kan., Va., 
Tenn., Pa., N. C., Mo.| 277 | 4,482/$4.348,688) $541,182| 235,859 


SEMINARIES FOR FEMALE EDUCATION EXCLUSIVELY. 


27 |Ala., Va., Mo., Tex, 
Ky., Miss., Tenn., N. 
C.. 8. C.. Ga, Pa., 
N.Y.,andO ....... 261 | 3,238) $530,000) $358,799) 33,700 


SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES—MALE AND CO-EDUCATING. 


44 |Ky., Ark , Ia, O., Me., 
. H., Wash. Ter, 
N. Y., Ct., Dak , Fla., 
` Tenn, Ill., Mo., Ga.. 
Mich., N. C., Pa., La.. 
Minn., N.J., Vt., Wis.. 

and Del............. 262 | 4.841] $548.336| $150,615) 26,981 


INSTITUTIONS FOR COLORED RACE AND INDIANS, 


19 Ala., Ga, S C., Tex.. 
Ind. Ter., N. C.. Fla., 
Va.. Miss.. La. Tenn., 
Ky., and Wash., D. ©.| 151 | 3,420) $206.000| $87,887} 18.230 


15| | 696 |16,426|$7.236,270)$1,165,726| 412,120 








In the Baptist Handbook (English) for 1881, the returns 
of Baptist churches and members are as follows: British, 
2,587 churches, 276,348 members; colonial, 1,089 churches, 
105,808 members; other countries, 24,829 churches, 2,090, - 
937 members; total, 28,505 churches, 2,473,088 members. 
England, in 1880, had 1,929 churches and chapels, with 
199,828 members; Wales, 540, with 66,043 members; Scot- 
land, 88. with 9,234 members; Ireland, 30, with 1,251 
members. J 


BAPTISTS, ANTI-MISSION ; called also Anti-effort 
Baptists: named from their positive objection to human 
effort in religious affairs as derogating from the divine 
glory. Consistently with their views, they resist the 
ormation of Sunday schools, missionary organizations, 
and all religious societies aimed to affect or awaken relig- 
ious belief by personal effort. They neither found colleges 
nor establish theological seminaries or schools of any sort, 
nor do they use any modes of propagandism or methods 
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BAPTISTS, CAMPBELLITE, FREE WILL. 


to spread the Scriptures or encourage their reading. Dot- 
trinally, they do not otherwise ditter from the Calvinistic 
Baptists. Their membership is almost wholly in the 
western and southwestern states. In other parts of the 
country they have never gained foothold. ‘Their mem- 
bership in 1885 was reported at 45,000, with 400 minis: 
ters and 900 churches. 

BAPTISTS, CAMPBELLITE: see DISCIPLES or 
CHRIST. 

BAPTISTS, FREE WILL: originated in 1779 through a 
discussion among the Baptistsin New Hampshire concern- 
ing the doctrines of Calvin. The founder of the body was 
Ben anne Randall, an uneducated man, but who possessed 
solid sense and deep piety. He was converted at New- 
castle, N. H., when twenty-two years of age, through the 
preaching of the celebrated George WhiteLeld, and about 
four years afterwards, 1776, he united with the Calvin- 
istic Baptist Church in Berwick. His difterence with the 
regular sect occurred through his preaching a general 
atonement and the ability of sinners to accept Christ. 
After the new church was formed they desired to be 
known simply as Baptists, but they were called ‘Free 
Willers,’ and the denomination eventually united both 
names, terming themselves ‘Free Will Baptists.’ The 
causes leading to this association were two, the Lrst being 
found in the Arminian tendencies which existed to some 
extent among the early Baptist churches. Generally these 
churches were Calvinistic, yet there were members and 
some ministers who, having belonged in England to that 
division of the body called ‘ General,’ and having always 
been moderate Calvinists, and some of them Arminians, 
brought those views with them to this country, and sought 
to propagate them in the churches here. This course 
naturally awakened opposition, and indeed occasioned the 
separation. A second cause is found in the Antinomian- 
ism which spread to a considerable extent about that time, 
and which a quarterof a century ter caused the secession 
of the old-school] Baptists. . 

Randall had been instrumental in the extension and re- 
vival of religion in Dover, N. H., the place of his birth, 
and also in other places, and on imbibing Arminian 
notions he dissented from the body with which he had 
connected himself. The Baptist church in Berwick met 
and considered his case, and withdrew fellowship from 
him. 

There was not an ecclesiastical organization in America 
to which Randall and his followers could naturally ally 
themselves. On the special mode of baptism they were 
Baptists, but Baptists were Calvinists, while they were 
Arminians. Their first church was formed at New Dur- 
ham, N. H., in 1780. Like all new sects, terms of re- 
proach were used towards them. Besides the appellation 
by which they have since become recognized, they were 
called ‘Randallites,’ ‘General Provisioners,’ and ‘New 
Lights.’ The first quarterly meeting was organized 
among them in 1784, and the first yearly meeting of dele- 
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gates from the quarter] raseting, in 1792. The general 
conference was formed in 1827; it now meets triennially. 
In the mean time there had arisen in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut a sect known as the ‘Free Communion’ B., 
a denomination which also owed its origin to Whitefield’s 

reaching, and in 1841 this body united with the Free 

ill Baptists. Different questions came up at the con- 
ferences for discussion, perhaps the most important of 
which was at the fifth conference, 1851, the subject of 
foot-washing as a religious ordinance, when the churches 
were given liberty to retain or give up the ordinance as 
might be preferred. Many of them took this liberty and 
gave it up. This body has always held anti-slavery 
views, and it is a matter of history that, some years before 
the civil war, fellowship was withdrawn from 4,000 of its 
members in the state of North Carolina, on account of 
their being slaveholders. It is also related that 12,000 
members in Kentucky, who sent delegates to the general 
conference, were for the same reason refused admission. 
The Free Will Baptists are a unit with the general bod 
on the subject of baptism and in congregational churc 
government, but they do not accept the doctrine of Cal- 
vinism. 

The Free Will Baptists deny personal unconditional 
election to eternal life in Christ as a consequence of an 
eternal decree; hence they have repudiated the doctrine 
of final perseverance, as explained in harmony with the 
Calvinistic theory, and hold that election is made sure by 
perseverance only. They also differ on the subject of 
communion, practicing what is known as ‘open com- 
munion,’ and not, like the regular Baptists, regarding im- 
mersion as essential to the communion at the Lord’s Table. 
In fact they do not insist on baptism as an indispensable 
scriptural pre-requisite to the Lord’s Table. In this they 
differ from many others as much as from the great body 
of their Baptist brethren. 

Prior to the late rebellion, on account of their strong 
anti-slavery opinions, the Free Will Baptists had ne 
churches in the South. Now, however, they have mis- 
sionaries at various points, and a school or college at 
Harper’s Ferry. They have also a college at Hillsdale, 
Mich. Their early ministers were men who lacked 
thorough collegiate training, having to depend for their 
education upon the ordinary facilities afforded by the New 
England common schools of the time. Now, besides the 
colleges mentioned, they have academies at various points, 
and flourishing literary institutions in some of the states, 
including Betts College, Lewiston, Me., a theological 
seminary at Hampton, N. H., with a printing establish- 
ment attached, and other institutions. In 1880, they num- 
bered 1,875 churches, 1,141 clergymen and 66,691 members. 
Later reports (1885) give the number of membership at 
77,929, churches 1,414, and ministers 1,258. The larger 
part of the organization in all respects is in the Northern 
States and Canada. 

This body of Christians, though one of the smallest in 
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the United States acting under the general classification 
of Baptists, is one of the most active in the promotion of 
spiritual, personal, religious character. 

BAPTISTS, GERMAN: see TUNKERS. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH DAY: differing from the 
regular Baptists in a single point only, being distin- 
pee from that body sed: from nearly all other 

hristians, in continuing the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath, the seventh day instead of the first day of the 
week. Their claim is that the Christian churches before 
the time of Constantine did not observe the first day as 
the Sabbath. Late in the 15th c. ‘Seventh Day Keepers ’ 
appeared in Germany. In England soon after the Re- 
formation they organized as a separate denomination, 
bearing the name of ‘Sabbatarians,’ and eleven of their 
churches existed at the close of that century, of which 
only three remain. They appeared in this country in 1665, 
and about 1671 organized a church at Newport, R. I 
Other churches were soon organized in that state, and in 
New York and New Jersey, several of which still exist. 
They began the establishment of yearly meetings with the 
18th c., and their general conferences with the 19th c.—at 
first held only annually, now triennially. The name 
‘Seventh Day Baptists’ instead of ‘Sabbatarians’ was 
adopted 1818. In 1845 they were in five associations, Ohio, 
Virginia, Eastern, Central, and Western. They are gener- 
ally described as a people of ardent piety and great devo- 
tion. They favor total abstinence, and are generally 
reformatory in their methods. They have a publication 
society for printing and circulating tracts and books, and 
they support missionaries in Palestine and in China. The 
general conference held in 1878 had representatives by 
letter from 55 churches. Among their literary institutions 
are a university at Alfred (whence also they issue an able 
periodical) in central New York, colleges at Shiloh, Ill., 
and Milltown, N. J., the De Ruyter Institute in New 
York, and several academies. Their membership in 1885 
was 8,591, with 85 ministers and 93 churches. 


BAPTISTS, SIX-PRINCIPLE: a small body of Bap- 
tist churches, holding Arminian views and believing in a 
general atonement; basing their faith on the six principles 
laid down by the apostle Paul, Hebrews, vi. 1, 2 viz., re- 
pentance, faith, baptism, laying on of hands, the resurrec- 
tion, and the eternal judgment. Asa rule their ministers 
are poorly educated and their churches lightly supported. 
Formerly they had some influence in Rhode Island, and 
their denomination is confined to that state, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania. In 1845, they had 19 
churches, 14 ministers, and 38,000 members. Since then 
they have been gradually declining, and the last of their 
reports accessible, that of 1881, gives them a membership 
of 2,189, with 15 ministers and 17 churches. 


BAR, n. bár [F. barre; It. and mid. L. barra, a cudgel, 
a bolt: Celt. barr, the top, a high place; barra, a court of 
justice: AS. beorgan, to shut in, to shelter: W: bar; Gael. 
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barra, a bar, a spike]; a high inclosure; a bolt; a kag 
piece or rod of any solid substance of small diameter whi 

obstructs entrance, as the bar of the house of commons; an 
inc.osed place at an inn where liquors are sold; the inclused 
or fixed place in a court of justice where barristers plead, 
and where criminals on trial are placed; a division in music, 
or the line that makes the division; a sandbank at the en- 
trance to a river or harbor; the body of lawyers that plead; 
any hindrance; a stop: V. to secure; to fasten; to hinder; 
to shut out; to restrain. Bar’RING, imp. BARRED, pp. 
bird. Barry, a. bdr'ri, in her., applied to an escutcheon 
having bars or divisions across from side to side. BAR’ LEss, 
a. BAR WISE, ad. -wiz, BARRICADE, n. bår'ri-kāđ' (Sp. 
barricada; Gael. barruch, heaped up, branches, brush wood: 
F. barrer, to stop the way]: an obstruction hastily thrown 
up; an impediment; a defense: V. to fasten; to fortify; to 
secure. BAR'RICA'DING, imp. BAR RICA'DED, pp. Bin’. 
RICA'DER, n. one who. BARRIER, n. băr'ri er if barrière 
—from F. barre. a bar]: a boundary; a limit; defense; line 
of separation. BARRISTER, n. bår rístėr [mid. L. bar- 
ristāriŭs|: one who pleads at the bar in a court of law; an 
advocate. BarsnHot, n. doubled shot joined by a bar, 
used for destroying masts and rigging in a naval engage- 
ment, BAR’-IRON, a long thick rod of malleable iron pre- 
pared from pig-iron for the use of blacksmiths. BAR-FRAME, 
n. the frame which supports the metallic bars of a furnace. 
Bar -LOoM, n. a loom for weaving ribbons. BAR-SHOE, n. 
a horseshoe having a bar across the open part of the heel, to 
protect the frog of the foot from injury. BAR'MAID, n. a 
woman who attends at the bar of a tavern, etc. BAR 
SINISTER, sin'is-tér [L. sinister, on the left hand or side]: 
in er., a mark of bastardy denoted by a bar on the left- 
hand side of the escutcheon, called the dastard-bar. See 
BEND. TRIAL AT BAR, before the judges of a particular 
court, who sit together forth at purpose zn banc (q.v.). See 
Bar oF DOWER: PLEA: PLEADING: TRIAL AT BAR: TOLL: 
FELONY: TREASON: BARRISTER: ADVOCATE: ATTORNEY. 


BAR: any elongated piece of wood, metal, or other 
solid substance. ia the iron manufacture, B. is a rod, 
either round or square shafted. Round bars are made by 
drawing the iron red-hot through a bore or hole in a plate, 
square bars by passing it, likewise red-hot, through a roller 
mill between two rollers counter-grooved, with their tri 
angular-grooved faces forming the square opening for the 
passage of the iron. Railway and knee iron are made in 
the same manner. See IRON. 

BAR, or Barr, in Heraldry: one of those more impor- 
tant figures or charges in heraldry which are known as 
ordinaries. By the heralds of Britain, the ordinaries, or 
as, by way of eminence, they are called, the ‘ honorable 
ordinaries,” are commonly reckoned as ten in number, the 
sub-ordinaries, or minor charges, being greatly more 
numerous. The B., like the Fess (q.v.), is formed by two 
horizontal lines passing over the shield, but it differs from 
it in size, the fess occupying a third, the B. only a fifth 
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part of the shield. There is this further difference 
between these two ordinaries, that the fess 
is contined to the centre, while the B. ma 
be borne in several parts of the shield. 
There is a diminutive of the B. called the 
Closet, which is half a B.; and again of the 
closet, calied the Barrulet, which is half a 
closet, or the fourth part of a bar.—BarR- 
Bar. GEMEL is a double bar, from the Fench 
jumeau, f. jumelle, a twin. 

BAR, in Hydrography: a bank opposite the mouth of a 
river, which obstructs or bars the entrance of vessels. The 
B. is formed where the rush of the stream is arrested by 
the water of the sea, as the mud and sand suspended in 
the river-water are thus allowed to be deposited. It is 
thus that deltas are formed at the mouths of rivers. 
The navigation of many streams (as the Danube) is kept 
open only by constant dredging or other artificial means. 

BAR, in Music: a line drawn across the staff, to divide 
the music into small portions of equal duration; each of 
these small portions is itself also called a bar. 

BAR, PLEAS IN: see PLEADING: PLEA. 

BAR, ToLL: see ToLL. 

BAR, TRIAL AT: see TRIAL AT BAR. 

BARABA, bå-rå-bå': a steppe of Siberia, b2tween the 
rivers Obe and Irtish; occupying more than 100,000 sq. 
m. and covered with salt lakes and marshes. It was colo- 
EHH by the Russians, 1767, who have since cultivated parts 
of it. ; 

BARACOA, bd-rd-ko'd: seaport town on the n.e. coast 
of Cuba, belonging to the Spaniards; lat. 20° 22' n., long. 
74° 30' w. In its vicinity is a remarkable mountain called 
the Anvil of Baracoa. 

_ BARADA: see BARRADA. 

BARAGUAY D’HILLIERS, bd-rd-ga' dél-yd’, ACHILLE: 
French general: 1795, Sep. 6—1878, June 6; b. Paris; son 
of Louis. He rose rapidly through the inferior military 
grades, and became governor, 1882, in the military school 
of St. Cyr, where he suppressed a republican conspiracy. 
After he had served in more than one campaign in Algeria, 
he was promoted to the rank of lieut.gen., 1848, Aug. 6; 
and in 1847, he was made inspector-general of infantry. 
After the revolution of 1848, Feb., he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the national assembly, in which he joined the 
party of reaction, and was in favor of the restriction of 
the press. In 1849, Nov., he went to Rome, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French army sent to sustain the 
authority of the pope. He returned, 1850; and obtained, 
1851, Jan., the command of the army of Paris, in the place 
of Changarnier. B. concurred in the policy of the coup 
d'état of 1851, Dec., and was made a member of the 
Consultative Commission. During the Crimean war, he 
received the command of the French expeditionary corps 
of the Baltic, and co-operated with the British fleet in the 
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capture of Bomarsund. He was afterwards made a marshal 
of France, and commanded in the Italian war of 1859. In 
1871 he was made president of the court appointed to 
investigate the conduct of the generals who surrendered 
fortresses during the Franco-Prussian war. 


BARAGUAY D’HILLIERS, Lours: a distinguished 
eneral of the French empire: b. Paris, 1764; d. Berlin. 

fter serving under Custine and Menou, he received from 
Napoleon an appointment in the army of Italy, and was a 
sharer in all the success of the campaigns of 1796,7. He 
was made a general of division; and in virtue of Napo- 
leon’s treaty with the Venetian Republic, 1797, May 16, 
commandant of Venice. B. accompanied the expedition to 
Egypt; afterwards successively held appointments in the 
armies of the Rhine, and the Tyrol, and in Catalonia. 
He headed a division in the Russian campaign of 1812; 
but on the retreat he incurred the displeasure of Napoleon. 
He was sent as governor to Berlin, where he soon after 
died of grief and exhaustion. 


BARALIPTON, n. băàr-a-lip'tòn [a word composed of 
PEER letters, A representing a universal afflrmative; 
, à particular affirmative, and ton being used for euphony]: 
in logic, the first indirect Mode of the first Figure of Syl. 
logisms. A syllogism in B. is one in which the first two 
propositions are universal affirmatives, and the third a par- 
ticular affirmative; the middle term being the subject of the 
first and the attribute of the second. The following is an 
example of B.: BA. Every evil ought to be feared. 
RA. Every violent passion is an evil. LIP. Therefore, 
something that ought to be feared is a violent passion. 


BAR’AS KHOTUN’, or Bars Kuoran’: ruined city 
on the banks of the Kherlon, one of the head-streams of 
the Amur, in the Tongol country. Some suppose it to 
have been built by the Emperor Kublai; others by Toghon 
Timur, 14th c., after the expulsion of the Mongols from 
China. The remains of the mud-walls show a city 5 m. in 
circumference. 

BARB, n. barb [F. barbe—from L. barba, a beard]: 
a beard, or that which resembles it; the sharp shoulders of 
an arrow-head or of a hook to prevent its being easily drawn 
back again: V. to furnish with barbs. BARB'ING, imp. 
BARBED, pp. bårbd, furnished with barbs; bearded; armed. 
BAR'BER, n. [F. barbier]: one who shaves beards. BARBER- 
SURGEON, a barber who also performed the smaller opera- 
tions of surgery, as bloodletting; an inferior surgeon. 

BARB, n. bårb [Dut. paard, a horse}: a noble breed of 
horses cultivated by the Moors of Barbary, and introduced 
by them into Spain; less remarkable for beauty and sym- 
metry, than for speed, endurance, abstinence, and gentle 
temper. BARBED, a. bärbd; accoutered, said of a horse. 

BAR’BACAN: see BARBICAN. 

BARBACENA, bédr-bd-sa'nd: a city of Brazil, in the 
province of Minas Geraes, 150 m. n.w. from Rio de 
Janeiro. It is situated on the top of two hills in the Sierra 
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Mantiqueira, and at an elevation of about 3,500 feet above 
the sea, so that, although within the tropics, it enjoys a 
mild climate. The streets are broad and straight, the 
principal ones paved and provided with footpaths. The 
houses are low, and have gardens behind. The inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in guid rating ane in exporting coffee 
and cotton to Rio de Janeiro. B. is the centre of a pro- 
ductive district, the pop. of which is 12,000. 

BARBADOES, bdr-bda'doz: most easterly of the Carib- 
bees: residence of the gov gen. of the British Windward 
Islands. See ANTILLES. The lat. and long. of its cap., 
Bridgetown, are 13° 4 n., and 59° 37 w. Its area is 
about 166 sq. m., or 106,240 acres—the remarkable propor- 
tion of 100,000 being under cultivation. Besides the 
capital, B. contains 3 other towns, all more or less in decay 
—Jamestown, Speights-town, and Oistin. B. affords no 
harbors, being almost encircled by coral-reefs, which here 
and there extend as much as 8 m. to seaward. Inside of 
the coral-reefs, the coast, excepting at two points, presents 
long lines of sandy beach—one of the most remagkable 
being Carlisle Bay with its exposed roadstead, on which 
Bridgetown stands. Aside from occasional attacks of 
yellow fever, the climate is healthful. In 1844, the fall of 
rain was 72 inches; and the temperature is said to have 
ranged only between 76}° and 834° F. Shocks of earth- 
quake are sometimes felt, and thunder-storms are frequent. 
and severe. But hurricanes are the grand scourge of 
Barbadoes. In 1780, one of them destroyed 4,326 persons, 
and property to the value of more than $6,600,000; and in 
1831, another destroyed 1,591 persons, and property to the 
value of more than $8,000,000. Of the former of these, 
the violence appears to have surpassed all belief—the winds 
and the waves having carried a 12-pounder gun a distance 
of 140 yards. 

Since 1834, date of the commencement of the apprentice- 
ship under the imperial act of emancipation, the popula- 
tion, trade, and revenue, and general prosperity, have 
largely increased. Between 1833 and 1882,the revenue had 
increased from $104,875 to $681,490; the imports, from 
$2,408,050 to more than $5,000,000; the exports, from 
$2,041,815, to above $5,000,000 (sugar, $4,120,000); ton- 
nage entered and cleared annually is some 400,000 tons. 
Being universally cultivated in regular plantations, the 
island affords no room for the ‘ squatting’ of negroes on 
unreclaimed lands, as in Jamaica and other West India 
possessions. On this account, if from no other cause, the 
negro population have been compelled to labor diligently 
for hire, and are generally in a condition most creditable 
to their industry and prudence, contrasting favorably with 
some of the lower classes among the whites. Altogether, 
however, the Barbadians are a shrewd and clever people. 
B. is the see of a bishop. It contains also many well-en- 
dowed seminaries—Codrington College, in particular, 
having a revenue of $15,000 a year. B. was first colonized 
by the English, 1625, having previously been depopulated 
by the Spaniards. The peace of B. was seriously dis- 
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turbed in 1876, by riots occasioned by the proposed . con- 
federation of the Windward Islands, in which several lives 
were lost, and great damage done to property. Pop. 1834 
(date of emancipation), 102,281; (1881) 171,889; average 
1,035 to a sq. mile. 


BARBADOES CEDAR, n.: name of a cedar or juniper, 
juniperus barbadensis, a native of Florida and other warm 
parts of Amcrica. ` 


BARBA'DOES CHER'RY: name in the West Indies 
for the fruit of two small trees, Malpighia wrens and M. 
glabra, which are cultivated for its sake, Clusters of fruit 
are produced from the axils of the leaves. The fruit of 
M. urens is small, that of M. glabra is like a Mayduke 
cherry in size and appearance, but inferior in flavor. 
Each fruit contains three triangular seeds. The leaves of 
M. wrens have stinging hairs on the under side. See MAL- 
PIGHTACE. 


BARBADOES EARTH: a deposit of fossil Polycistina 
founé in Barbadoes. 


BARBADOES FLOWER-FENCE, or BARBADOES 
PRIDE: the Poinciana pulcherrima. It belongs to the 
Leguminous order, and the sub-order Cesalpiniee. It isa 
low, spiny tree with an odor like savin, a native of the tropics 
of both hemispheres. Jn Barbadogs it is used for fences. 

BARBADOES GOOSE'BERRY (Pereskia aculeata): a 
pleasant West Indian fruit, produced by a plant of the 
nat. ord. Cactee (q.v.), with a round stem, thick, flat alter- 
nate leaves, and large, strong spines. The fruit has expec- 
torant properties. 

BARBADOES LEG: apparently identical with the 
Elephantiasis of the Arabs; a disease characterized by hy- 
pertrophy of the skin and of the subcutaneous areolar 
tissue. Notwithstanding its name, it may affect the arm, 
female breast, etc. It begins with acute febrile symptoms, 
and inflammation of the superficial lymphatic vessels. 
The part swells, and becomes uneasy from tension, the 
glands being especially large and hard. The skin varies 
in appearance, being sometimes white and shining, and in 
other cases of a dark color, and studded with projecting 
veins. The swelling is sometimes very great, and quite 
hard. In some parts of the body, skin which would natu- 
rally weigh less than a couple of ounces is thus converted 
into a tumor weighing from 100 to 150 lbs. The disease 
is endemic in the tropics; and in cases observed in tem- 
perate climates, it always appears that the disease com- 
menced in a hot country. 

Iodine is recommended by some doctors, and well-regu- 
lated pressure by others. The leg has been amputated, in 
consequence of the annoyance caused by its great weight; 
but this should be regarded as an ultimate resource, and 
ligation of the femoral artery, which often causes great 
subsidence of the swelling, should be first tried. 

BARBADOES TAR: a mineral tar of commerce found 
in several of the West India Islands, 
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BARBARA, n. båár'bu-ra [a word of Latin form, having 
no connection with barbarous things, but constructed in or- 
der that its letters may be used as symbols]: in logic, a 
mnemonic word, designating the first Mode of the first 
Figure of Syllogisms. A syllogism in B. is one of which 
all three propositions are universal affirmatives, the middle 
term being the subject of the first and the predicate of the 
second. Example: BAR. All men must die. BA. But 
these are men. RA. Therefore they must die. 

BARBARA, ddr'ba-ra, SAINT: suffered martyrdom at 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia, about 286, or, according to other 
accounts, at Heliopolis, in Egypt, about 306; was of good 
birth, and well educated by her father, Dioscorus. To 
avoid disturbance in her studies, he had a tower built for 
her, where she spent her youth in the deepest solitude. 
While in this retirement, she was led, through Origen, as 
is said, to embrace Christianity. Her father, a fanatic 
heathen, learning his daughter’s conversion, and failing to 
induce her to renounce Christ, delivered her up to the 
governor, Martianus, to be dealt with by the law. Mar- 
tianus, struck with the intelligence and beauty of the 
maiden, attempted first by arguments to make her relin- 
quish Christianity, and when that failed, had recourse to 
exquisite tortures. At last, the blinded father ottered 
himself to strike off his daughter’s head. Scarcely was 
the deed done, when he was struck with lightning. Hence 
St. B. is to this day prayed to in storms. For the same 
reason, she is the patron saint of artillery, and her image 
was at one time frequently placed on arsenals, powder- 
magazines. etc. The powder-room in a French ship-of- 
war is to this day called Sainte-Barbe. St. B.’s day is 
Dec. 4. 

BARBA’REA : see CRESS. 

BARBAREL'LI, GIORGIO : see GIORGIONE, 

BARBARIAN, n. bir bad ri-in [Gr. bar'bdros; L. bar'- 
bărus, rude—a word imitative of the confused sound of 
voices, conveying no meaning, by repeating the syllables 
bar, bar: F. barboter, to mumble, to mutter]: originally, 
one who utters a confused jargon of unintelligible sounds; 
a rude, savage man; an uncivilized man; a foreigner: ADJ. 
belonging to a savage; uncivilized. BARBARIO, a. bdr-bir ik, 
pertaining to semi civilized or uncivilized nations. Bar 
BARISM, N. bår bi-rizm, an impropriety of speech; an un- 
civilized state; rudeness of manners. BARBARITY, n. bår- 
bar'i-ti, extreme rudeness; cruelty, like a savage; inhuman- 
ity. BARBARIZE, V. bdr'bd-riz, to make barbarous. Bar’- 
BARI ZING, imp.: ADJ. having a tendency to render bar- 
barous Bar'BARIZED. pp. -rizd. BARBAROUS, a. bdr'bd- 
rig, uncivilized; savage; ignorant; cruel. Bar’BAROUSLY, 
ad. Ji. BAR’BAROUSNESS, n. the state or quality of being 
bar? arous.—Syn. of ‘barbarous’: inhuman; crucl; brutal; 
savage; uncivilized; unlettered; uncultivated; untutored; 
ignorant; ferocious. 

BARBA’RIAN: among the Greeks, as early as the time 
of Homer, signified one who could not speak the Greek 
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language; and this restricted signification was not wholly 
obsolete even in the age of Plato, for the latter divides the 
entire human race into Hellenes and Barbarot. ‘The origin 
of the word is unknown, if it be not artificially formed, on 
the principle of imitation, to represent a meaningless babble 
of sound, such as the Greeks conceived all foreign lan- 

uages to be. It first began to acquire its secondary and 
invidious signification at the period of the Persian wars. 
The Greeks, who had always a proud consciousness of 
their superior intellect and privileges, employed the term 
to designate the character of their enemies, It then meant 
whatever was opposed to Greek civilization, freedom, or 
intelligence: but it could not yet have attained the degraded 
sense in which it is now used, for the Romans in the time 
of Plautus accepted the appellation, and called themselves 
Barbarot, Subsequently, when Rome, under Augustus, 
became the mistress of the world, the word was applied to 
all the Germanic and Scythian tribes with whom she came 
into contact. In modern times, B. signifies savage, unciv- 
ilized, or ignorant. 

BARBAROS'SA: see FREDERICK I. 

BARBAROSSA, bár-ba-rõs'a, AROODJE or HARUDJ 
and KHAIR Epprn: two brothers, renegade Greeks, natives 
of Mitylene, who, as Turkish corsairs, were the terror of 
the Mediterranean during the first half of the 16th c. They 
made themselves masters of Algeria (q.v.) and Tunis, and 
brought these countries under the sovereignty of the Turk- 
ish sultan. 

BARBAROUX, bår-bá-rő', CHARLES: 1767-94, June 25; 
b. Marseille : one of the most distinguished and energetic of 
the Girondists; elected to attend the Constituent Assembly at 
Paris, he opposed the court, and took part with the minister, 
Roland, then out of favor. After the events of Aug. 10, 
he returned to his native town, where he was received with 
enthusiasm, and chosen delegate to the convention. In the 
convention, he adhered to the Girondists, and belonged to 
the party who, at the trial of the king, voted for an appeal 
to the people. As B. boldly opposed the party of Marat 
and Robespierre, and even directly accused the latter of 
aiming at the dictatorship, he was, 1793, May, proscribed 
as a royalist and an enemy of the republic. e wandered 
about the country, hiding himself as he best could, for 
thirteen months, when he was taken, and perished at 
Bordeaux by the guillotine, 1794, June 25. B. understood 
the revolutionary crisis much better than the most of his 
party. Had the Girondists generally possessed anything 
like his energy and sagacity, the Jacobins must have suc- 
cumbed, and much bloodshed and horror would have been 
spared to France and the world. 
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BARBARY, ddr'ba-ri: extensive region in n. Africa, 
comprising the countries known in modern times under the 
names of Barca, Tripoli Proper, Fezzan, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco, together with the half-independent province 
of Sus; and in ancient times, under the names of Mauri- 
tania, Numidia, Africa Propria, and Oyrenaica. It 
stretches from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Desert of Sahara, or between long. 
10° w. and 25° e., and lat. 25°-37° n. The n.w. of this 
region is divided by the Atlas Mountains into two parts: 
the n. comprising Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis; the s. a 
half-desert region, called Belud-el-Jerid, the country of 
dates. Though pertaining geographically to Africa, B. is 
not African in its characteristics; but in climate, flora, 
fauna, and geological configuration, belongs to that great 
region wbich forms the basin-of the Mediterranean. Ít is 
watered by many small streams, which either flow into the 
Mediterranean or into the salt-lakes on the edge of the Desert, 
according as they rise on the n. or s. slopes of the Atlas 
Mountains. A large portion of the country is capable of 
cultivation, and sandy or rocky tracts are rare, except on 
the s. margin. During the times of the Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans, it was richly fertile, and all the 
natural-conditions of its ancient productiveness still re- 
main.—For an account of the climate, geology, produc- 
tions, etc., see the various countries. 

Among the people, besides the French and other Euro- 
peans, seven distinct races may be enumerated: Berbers 
(or Kabyles), Moors, Beduins, Jews, Turks, Kuluglis, and 
Negroes. The Berbers and Beduins inhabit the open coun- 
try; the Moors reside in towns. Most of the Berber tribes 
are either wholly free, or subject to the mere nominal 
jurisdiction of native chiefs, kaids, judges, ete. The 
Beduins luxuriate in equal liberty. Jews had settled here 
in ancient times, but the greater number of that race 
immigrated when the Moors were expelled from Spain. 
The Turks entered B. in the 16th c. They form the domi- 
nant race in Tripoli and Tunis, but never established them- 
selves permanently in Morocco. Their sway in Algeria 
was brought to an end by the French. The Kuluglis (the 
children of Turks by native mothers) are excluded from 
all the paternal rights and privileges. The negroes are not 
natives of B., but are brought thither as slaves, principally 
from Sudan and Guinea. They are for the most part do- 
mestic slaves. The population, exclusive of Jews and 
Christians, is about 11,000,000, all Mohammedans. Arabic 
is the language of commerce and intercourse, and in 
Morocco, the language of government, and the mother- 
tongue of Bedains, Moors, and even Jews; but in Tunis 
and Tripoli, where, as we have said, the Turks are still 
dominant, the language of government is Turkish. The 
Berbers Proper, or Kabyles, especially in the highlands,’ 
to which they have been driven by foreign conquerors, use 
a peculiar speech among themsclves. f 

In the oldest historical times, we find the Mauri (the 
- ancestors of the modern Moors) mentioned as residing in 
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the n.w. of B., the Numidians in the interior and eastern 
arts, and the Phoenician colonies on the coasts. These 
ast people formed settlements and founded cities—among 
them Utica, Hippo, Hadrumetum, Leptis, and afterwards 
Carthage, about B.c. 1000. It does not appear that they 
ever penetrated far into the interior. Confiniug themselves 
to the coast between the Great Syrtis and the Straits of 
Gibraltar, they maintained commerce with the people of 
the interior and the seaports of the Mediterranean. In B.C. 
7th c. the Greeks founded Cyrene, considerably to the e. of 
Carthage, and colonized the plateau of Barca, now styled 
NJebel-el-Achdar by the Arabs. While the Pheenician 
colonies held sway on the coast, the Mauri and the Numi- 
dians were divided into several independent tribes, and, 
like their neighbors the Gietuli, were wholly uncivilized. 
After the second Punic war,. the Romans extended their 
sway over Carthaginian Africa, which became a Roman 
province at the close of the third Punic war, when the city 
of Carthage was sacked and destroyed. Numidia was 
‘annexed’ after the victory over Jugurtha, and Mauritania 
. after the defeat of King Juba, the ally of Pompey’s party. 
The son of Juba, bearing the same name, was allowed to 
reign as a nominal sovereign by Augustus; but Mauritania 
was, in fact, a Roman province. hus, the Romans had 
acquired a territory in Africa extending from the Great 
Syrtis to the Atlantic (corresponding to the modern states 
of B.), which formed some of the largest and most flourish- 
ing provinces of their vast empire. Everywhere they built 
large towns, whose extensive ruins are still to be seen scat- 
tered over the whole land, even to the verge of the Desert ; 
as, for instance, those at El-Haman, in the regency of 
Tunis, at Sava, Musulupium, and especially the splendid 
city of ruins, Lambasa, not far from the Desert of Sahara. 
The Romans had, in general, only two legions, numbering 
24,000 men, in their African provinces; nevertheless, their 
authority was uncontested, and they were enabled to under- 
take important works, such as the cisterns and aqueducts 
at Rusicada, Hippo, and Cirta, and the temples and amphi- 
theatres of Calama and Anuna, which clearly show that 
the inhabitauts enjoyed the beuefits of a safe and powerful 
civilization. 

Under Constantine, n. Africa was divided into the several 
provinces, Mauritania-Tingitana, Mauritania-Cesariensis (e. 
of the former), Mauritania-Sitifensis, Numidia, Zeugitania, 
Byzacium, Cyrenaica, and the Regio Syrtica. At the division 
of the empire, the whole of these provinces, with the ex- 
ception of the last, fell to the share of the Western Empire. 
About this time, Christianity was promulvated in Africa, 
and with such success, that in the three Mauritanias there 
were more than 160 dioceses. As Roman power declined 
in Europe, the conseqvences were severely felt in the 
African provinces. Religious disturbances, native revolts, 
and the ambitious aspirations of the Roman governors after 
independence, loosened the political bands which bound 
the provinces together, and made them an easy prey to the 
Vaudals, who landedin Africa A.D. 429, under the ferocious 
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Genseric, and in an almost incredibly short time overran 
the country, which they savagely misgoverned until 533, 
when they were defeated by Justinian’s great general, 
Belisarius. Meanwhile the Numidians and the Mauri had 
made themselves masters of the interior and of the coast of 
Mauritania-Tingitana, and the Greek-Roman territories 
were restricted to the neighborhood of Carthage and some 
points on the coast. The whole country of B. was thus 
made an easy prey for the Arabs, and in 647, Abdallah- 
ben-Said, with 40,000 fanatical Mohammedans from Egypt, 
defeated and slew the Greek prefect Gregorius, at Tripoli. 
He did not, however, follow up his victories; but in 665- 
670 the Arabian general, Akbah, conquered the coast-fowns 
of Tripoli, founded Cairo, and extended his sway almost to 
the Desert. Hassan, the general of the Caliph Abd-el-Malek, 
692, stormed, plundered, and destroyed the new Carthage, 
and, in fact, annihilated the Greek-Roman dominion in 
Africa. In the course of less than a century, the greater 
part of the native tribes were converted forcibly to the faith 
of Islam. In 789, the w. provinces separated themselves 
from the others, and Edris-ben-Abdallah founded there the 
dynasty of the Edrisites. After 800, when the governor, 
Ibrahim-ben-Aglab, declared himself independent, and 
founded the dynasty of the Aglabites, Africa was lost to 
the caliphs. From this time to 1269, the changes of dynasty 
in B. were frequent, with the result that independent states 
arose in Algeria, Oran, Bugia, Tenez, etc. About this time, 
also, began the reaction of the Christian world against 
Mohammedanism in n. Africa and Spain. St Louis under 
took an expedition against Tunis. The Moors were, by 
and by, expelled from Spain, and settled themselves on the 
coast of n. Africa, there to begin that course of piracy by 
which they became odious to Europe, first as a fierce re- 
taliation against their Christian persecutors, but ultimatel 
as a barbarous profession. As early as the time of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, the Spaniards sought to check their 
insolent ravages, and landed in Africa on several occasions, 
capturing the ports of Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Bugia, the 
island before Algiers, and Tripoli. The Portuguese landed 
on the coast of Morocco, where at first they had great 
success; but they were ultimately compelled to leave 
the country. After various changes of fortune, Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli were brought under the gov- 
ernment of the sultan. Since 1830, however, the first 
of these (see ALGERIA), has been under French sway, 
while for many years the other two have been only nomi- 
nally dependent on the Turkish ruler. A similar fate, at 
a much earlier period, befell the w. part of B., where the 
successors of the Arabian Sherif, Mula-Meliemed, over- 
threw the kings of Morocco and Fez, and established the 
Sherif dynasty, which rules to the present day over these 
lands. op. of B. (exclusive of Jews and Christians), abt. 
11,000,000, all Mobammedans.—See Réclus’ Géographie 
Universelle; Johnston’s Africa in Stanford’s Compendium. 
See ALGERIA: MOROCCO: etc. 

BAR'BARY APE, Prei Apr, or Ma’aot: a small 
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species of ape or tailless monkey, gies as the only 
one of the monkey-race found in Europe. The only Euro- 
pean locality, however, in which it.occurs is the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and it is suid to have been originally brought 
from n. Africa. It inhabits the precipitous sides of the 
Rock, inaccessible to human foot, and has a certain meas- 
ure pi aoa ae from firearms in return for the amuse- 
ment afforded by its manners. It is gregarious, and large 
numbers are often seen together, the females carrying their 
young upon their backs. In some parts of n. Africa, the 
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B. A. is extremely abundant, inhabiting rocky mountains 
and woods. Itis very agile in passing from tree to tree, 
and its bands often plunder gardens, one of their number 
keeping careful watch. It feeds on fruits, roots, etc.; and 
its fondness for eggs is supposed to have given rise to the 
ancient story of the battle of the pigmies and the cranes. 
It is of a greenish-gray color, paler underneath; and in 
size resembles a large cat. The characters agree with 
_those of the genius Macacus (Wanderoo Monkey, q.v., 
etc.), except that the taillis reduced to a mere tubercle. 
The muzzle is somewhat elongated, although not nearly so 
much as in the baboons, with which this ape has sometimes 
been classed, and the facial angle is much higher than in 
them. The face is almost naked, and somewhat wrinkled. 
The ears are in form not unlike human ears. The eyes 
are round, reddish, and of great vivacity. The B. A. is 
one of the monkeys most frequently seen in captivity ; and 
possessing a considerable degree of intelligence, is capable of 
being trained to many tricks, if it is taken young; the 
older ones are often sullen and mischievous. It usually 
walks on four feet, alfhough it can be trained to stand or 
walk, in a more awkward manner, on two. It is filthy in 
its habits. 

. BAR’BARY GUM, n.: gum of the Acacia gummifera, a ` 
native of Mogador, Morocco. 

- BARBASTEL, or BARBASTELLE, n. bår'bas-tël [F. 
barbastelle—from Barbastro in Aragon]: a bat, the Plecotus 
barbastellus. It is of a deep brown color, with the end of 
each hair yellow. Found in France and Germany. See Bart. 
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BARBASTRO, bár-bás'trọ: walled town of Spain, prov- 
ince of Aragon; on the Vero. It has a cathedral with 
some paintings by Antonio Galceran. Pop. (1877) 8,000. 

BARBATE, a. bår'bäāt, or BARBATED, a. bdr'ba-téd [L. 
barbatus, having a beard—from barba, a beard]: in bot., 
bearded. BARBULE, n. bår'bùūl, a very minute barb or beard. 

BARBAULD, bår'bawld, ANNA LETITIA: 1748, June 20 
—1825, Mar. 9; b. Kibworth-Harcourt, Leicestershire, 
where her father, the Rev. John Aikin, a dissenting minis- 
ter, kept an academy. Her private education, the religious 
influence of her home, and secluded life in the country, early 
developed her natural taste for poetry ; but not until 1773 
were her poems published. Encouraged by the demand 
for four editions during the year, she, with her brother, 
published, the same year, Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
(Lond. 1773), which passed through many editfons. In 
1774, she married the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, a dissent- 
ing minister at Palgrave, Suffolk, in which village the 
newly married pair opened a boarding school for boys, 
which soon gained celebrity through the literary fame and 
the assiduity of Mrs. B. During the ten years of her work 
in this school she published Harly Lessons for Children, and 
Hymns in Prose, works often reprinted for youthful readers, 
and translated into several languages; also Devotional 
Pieces. In 1792, she began, with her brother, the well- 
known series, Evenings at Home, which were finished in 
three years—her brother writing the most of them. In 
1795, she edited Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, and 
Collins’s Odes, prefixing to each a critical essay. In 1804, 
she began to edit a selection from the Spectator, Guar- 
cian, Tatler, etc.; and in 1810 published a collection of the 
British Novelists, the task ot editing which she had under- 
taken to divert her mind from her loss in the death of her 
husband two years previously. The Female Spectator 
(Lond. 1811) contains a selection from her writings. Her 
last poetical effort was an ode, entitled Highteen Hundred 
and Eleven (Lond. 1812). All her compositions are char- 
acterized by simplicity of feeling, an easy, flowing style, 
and pure and elevated sentiment, and give token of a mind 
well versed in classical literature. Her life was written by 
her sister, Lucy Aikin, also known as an authoress, and 
was prefixed to the collection of the Works of A. L. Bar- 
bauld (2 vols., Lond. 1825). Lucy Aikin also published 
Mrs. B.’s Legacy for Young Ladies (1826); See Miss 
Thackeray’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

BARBECUE, n. bår'bi-kūù [F. barbe-d-queue, from snout 
to tail: Sp. barbacoa): in the W. Indies, a term used for 
dressing a hog whole by splitting it to the backbone and 
laying it upon a gridiron above a fire, which also surrounds 
it; on coffee estates, a floor for drying the bean: V. to 
roast or dress a hog whole, or any other animal, in some 
way. BAR'BECUING, imp. BARBECUED, pp. bdr'bi-kud. 

BARBED anp CRESTED: heraldic terms, by which 
the comb and gills of a cock are designated, when it is 
necessary to particularize ‘hem as being of a different tinc- 
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ture from the body. The common English term is Wattled 
and Combed, gules, or whatever else the tincture may be. 


BARBEL, n. bår'bél [Dut. barbeel; OF. barbel—from 
L. barba, a beard], (Barbus): genus of fisbesof the family of 
the Cyprinidae (q.v.), differing from Cyprinus (Carp, Gold- 
fish, etc.) in the short dorsal and anal fins, in having one of 
the rays of the dorsal fin strong and serrated, and the mouth 
furnished with four soft barbules (whence the name B., 
from Lat. barba, a beard), two near the point of the snout, 
and one at each angle of the mouth. The upper jaw also 
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extends considerably beyond the lower. The species are 
numerous. Like the other Cyprinidæ, they all are inhabit- 
ants of fresh water, and generally of muddy ponds and 
rivers, where they seek food by plowing up the mud with 
their snouts, like swine, and are said often to seize the small 
fishes which come to share with them the worms and in- 
sects of the mud. They also feed upon the leaves and roots 
of aquatic plants.—The common B. (B. vulgaris) is abun- 
dant in many of the rivers of the temperate parts of Europe. 
It is the only species found in Britaiu, and only in some of 
the still and deep rivers of England. It is very abundant 
in the Thames, frequenting the weedy parts of the river in 
shoals in summer, and seeking the deeper water in winter, 
becoming so torpid during cold weather, that the fishermen 
sometimes take it with the hand, or by pushing it with a 
pole into a small net fastened to an iron hoop. It grows to 
a large size, sometimes 3 ft. in length, and 15 to 18 lbs. in 
weight ; it is of a rather long shape, in section nearly circu- 
lar ; the general color of the head and upper part of the 
body, greenish brown, becoming yellowish green on the 
sides ; the belly white, the tail somewhat forked, and of a 
deep purple color. It affords sport to anglers, but is a 
very coarse fish, and little used for food except by the poor, 
who often boil bacon with it to pivo it a relish. The larger 
barbels are esteemed the best. The roe has poisonous quali- 
ties, although its effects are disagreeable rather than per- 
manently injurious. 

The B. is a ground feeding fish, grubbing on the bottom 
for his sustenance. The baits principally used to capture 
him are worms and maggots, greaves, and cheese; and the 
means of angling for him are chiefly with a dead-line, 
called a ledger (with a perforated leaden bullet), or with 
float-tackle. The rod for ledger-fishing is short and stiff; 
the hook about No. 5 or 6 in size ; in float-fishing the tackle 
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is finer and the hook smaller. The weight, or the float, is 
so arranged that the bait lies near the bottom. From 18 to 
20 hours before angling for B., it is desirable to bait the 
place to be fished, for the purpose of drawing the fish 
together. ‘The B. may be said to be gregarious; it spawns 
in May or June, choosing some gentle shallow for that pur- 
pose, but soon recovers its streng.h. About the end of 
July, the B. seeks the deep rapid streams, and may be 
seen vigorously springing from the water in his endeavors 
to rid himself of the parasitical insects which attach them- 
selves to him during his quiescence. Here he remains the 
greater part of the summer ard autumn. Frosty weather 
renders the B. torpid, and he takes shelter under some 
large stone or weed, where he can lie up during the winter. 
Although the B. is by no means an estimable tish fur the 
varies it is much used by the Jews in their fasts and festi- 
vals. 

Another species, called the Binny, or B. of the Nile, is 
very abundant in that river; attains a very great size, 70 
lbs. or upwards; is much esteemed for food; and is taken 
by hooks baited with dates steeped in honey. A number 
of baited hooks, each attached to a separate strong line, are 
enclosed in a mass of clay, fldur, dates, etc., which is sunk 
in the river, and to which, as it begins to dissolve, the 
binnies are attracted ; when boring into it with their snouts, 
and devouring the dates, they are caught. The fish Pana 
generally hooked by the projecting upper jaw, is allowe 
to remain in the water, the line being fastened on shore, 
and is taken out when wanted for immediate use. 


BAR'BER [see BARB]: one who shaves beards and 
cuts or dresses the hair of the head. Barbers are of great 
antiquity, at least for shaving a portion of the head: see 
Ezek. v. 1. Barbers at one time acted as a kind of sur- 
geons, and had a higher social position than now. See BAR- 
BER-SURGEON. Anciently, one of the utensils of the B. 
was a brass basin, with a semicircular gap in one side to 
compass a man’s throat to prevent soiling of the clothing 
in applying lather to the face: Don Quixote crazily as- 
sumed a barber’s basin asa helmet. At the end of a pole, 
the brass basin is still hung out as a sign at the door of the 
B. in Great Britain, France, and other countrics. 

BARBERINO-DI-MUGELLO, bdr-bd-ré'nd dé mé-jél'lo: 
town of Tuscany, on the Siere, 15 m. n. of Florence; with 
large manufacture of straw-hats. The royal villa of Caf- 
fegiolo, the ancient residence of the Medicis, stands in the 
environs. Pop. 5,000. 


BARBERINO-DI-VAL-D’ELSA, -vdl-dél's4: village in 
Tuscany, with a beautiful situation on the ridge between 
the valleys of the Pesa and Elsa; celebrated as the place 
where Pope Urban VIIL. was born. One of the palaces of 
the Barbcriui is here. 

BARBERRY, n. bår-bër'ri (correctly spelled BeRBERRY) 
[Sp. berbéris; Ar. barbáris, the barbervy-tree], (Berberis): 
genus of plants, of t e nat. ord. Berberidew (q.v.). All 
the species, which are numerous in temperate climates - 
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é ran 
in most parts of the world except Australia, are shrubs 
with yellow flowers, having a calyx of six leaves, 
a corolla of six petals, and six stamens, which, when 
touched at the base, show considerable irritability, starting 
up from their ordinary position of reclining upon the 





Common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris): a, a flower; b, ripe fruit. 


petals, and closing upon the pistil, apparently a provision 
to secure fecundation. The fruit is a berry with two or 
three seeds. Not a few of the species are evergreen. They 
are divided into two sub-venera, sometimes ranked as 
genera; those with simple leaves forming the sub-genus 
Berberis, and those with pinuate leaves the sub-genus 
Mahonia, or Ash-leaved B.—The Common B. (B. vulgaris) 
is a native of most af the temperate parts of Europe, 
Asia, and N. America. It produces its flowers and fruit in 
pendulous racemes; has obovate, slightly serrate, deciduous 
leaves; and numerous straight three-forked spines. It isa 
very ornamental shrub, especially when covered with fruit. 
Its berries are of an elongate oval form; when ripe, gener- 
ally of a bright red color, more rarely whitish, yellow, or 
almost black. They contain free malic acid. The fruit of 
the ordinary varieties is too acid to be eaten, but makes 
excellent preserves and jelly. Malic acid (q.v.) is exten- 
sively prepared from it in France. A yellow fungus, 
Aecidium Berberidis, is very general upon the under-side of 
the leaves of the B.; and a notion prevails that it produces 
rust in corn, which is erroneous, the rust (q.v.) of corn 
. being a totally different fungus, apt like this to appear in 
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humid weather. The prevalence of this notion, however, 
appears to have prevented the general employment of the 
B. as a hedge-plant, for which it is admirably adapted, 
hedges made of it being easily kept free from gaps, and 
becoming more and more impervious by new shoots thrown 
up from the root. The yellow root of the B. is used for 
dyeing yellow, and especially the inner bark of it and of 
the stem and branches. The bark is capable of being em- 
ployed for tanning leather. In like manner, B. glauca, 
B. ilicifolia, B. tomentosa, and B. lutea are used for dyeing 
in Chili and Peru; B. tinctoria by the inhabitants of the 
Neilgherry Hills, and B. aristata in Nepaul; and a strong 
similarity of properties appears to pervade the whole genus. 
B. Lycium, a native of the n. of India, is characterized by 
great astringency, and an extract prepared from it is valua- 
ble in ophthalmia. Most of the species are more or less 
spiny, and some of the evergreen species (as B. dulcis) might 
be very ornamentally employed for hedge-plants. B. dulcis, 
sometimes called the Sweet B., is a native of the s.w. coast 
of America. Its leaves much resemble those of the common 
B.; it has solitary flowers on rather long stalks, and globose 
black berries about the size of a common black currant. 
The fruit is quite sweet when fully ripe, and makes excel- 
lent jelly. When unripe and very acid, it is used for tarts. 
Pleasant fruits are produced also by B. aristata, and B. 
Asiatica, the berries of both of which are dried in Nepaul, 
after the manner of raisins; B. concinna, also a Himalayan 
species; B. microphylla, found in the southern parts of S. 
America; and B. trifoliata, found in Mexico. Those of 
some of the other species are either disagreeable or insipid, 
which is particularly the case with most of the ash-leaved 
barberries, natives of N. America and the n. of India. See 
BERBERINE. 


BAR’ BER-SUR'GEON : barber of former times, acting 
as a kind of surgeon, at least in such smaller operations as 
blood-letting—in nearly all countries. Till this day, on 
the pole on which the barber’s basin is suspended, there is 
represented a twisted or spiral ribbon, which symbolizes 
the winding of a ribbon round the arm previous to blood- 
letting. In London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, the barber- 
surgeons formed corporations with certain privileges. The 
surgical duties of these bodies nuw pertain to the corpora- 
tions of surgeons. The existence of these professors of the 
healing art, in England, can be traced as far back as the 
reign of Edward IV., 1461, when they were first incor- 
porated; and thence till the reign of fry VIII., when 
they were united with the surgeons, until the time of 
George II., when they ceased to be anything but barbers as 
we now understand the term; the preamble of an act then 
passed reciting that not till then had the discovery been 
made that the business or trade of a barber was ‘foreign to, 
and independent of, the practice of surgery.’ But the act 
expressly saves all their privileges as a company or corpora- 
tion, and as such they exist to the present day. See an 
interesting account of them in Knight’s History of London, 
yol. iii. pp. 177-192, which concludes with the following 
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curious extract from the list of officers to Heriot’s Hos- 
pital in the statutes cf that charity compiled in 1627: ‘ One 
chirurgeon barber who shall cut and pole the hair of all the 
scholars of the hospital; and also look to the cure of all 
those within the hospital who anyway shall stand in need 
of his art.’ For the government and working of this com- 
pany at the present day, see the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the corporations of 
London (printed 1837). The barbers still retain their 
ancient hall—which they possessed before the surgeons 
were disunited from them—in Monkwell street, Cripple- 
gate, in the city of London. See APpuTHECARLES: SUR- 
GEONS: TRADE CORPORATIONS. 


BARBET, n. bár'bët [F.—from barbe, a beard]: a species 
of dog having long coarse hair; a bird of warm climates 
whose bill is surrounded at the base with bristles; a kind 
of worm that feeds on the aphides, 

BAR BET (Bucco): genus of birds governi placed by 
ornithologists in the family of Picidæ, or Woodpeckers 
(y.v.), but regarded as the type of a very distiact sub-family, 
exhibiting points of resemblance to the cuckoos, They have 
a large conical beak, surrounded with tufts of bristles di- 
rected forwards—a characteristic from which the name B. 
is derived (Lat. barba, a beard). They prey. on insects, 
some of them also on young birds; some are at least par- 
tially frugivorous. They inhabit warm parts both of the 
e. and w. hemispheres, and most of them are birds of gay 
plumage. The Linnean genus h-s been subdivided, and 
ncludes, besides the true barbets, the Barbacous (Monasa), 
S. American birds—the Barbicans (Pogonias) of Africa 
and India—the American Puff-birds (Zomatia), ete. The 
Puff-birds are remarkible for erecting their plumage till 
they resemble a round ball. Being birds of short wing, 
both they and the true barbets wait for their prey, generall 
sitting with great patience on some withered branch till it 
comes near them, when they suddenly dart upon it. They 
ores home positions close to human habitations, and show 

ittle fear. 


BARBETTE, n. dér-bét’ [F. barbette; It. barbetta, a tuft 
of hair on the pastern-joint of a horse]: an earthen terrace 
inside a parapet, raised to such a height as to admit of guns 
being fired over the crest of the parapet, instead of through 
the embrasures. Guns are said to be en barbette when placed 
on such an ear hen mound, or on a high carriage. 

BARBICAN, n. dér"bi-kin [AS. barbacan; F. and It. 
barbacane; Sp. barbacana, a loop-holed outlook in a forti- 
fied place]: a projecting watch-tower, or other advanced 
work, before the gate of a castle or fortified town. The term 
B.was specially applied to the outwork intended to defend 
the drawbridge, whichin modern fortifications is called the 
téte du pont. ‘To begin from without, the first member of 
an ancient castle was the B., a.watch-tower, fur the purpose 
of descrying an enemy at a greater distance’ (Grose’s 
Antiquities of England and Wales), ana, to the same effect, 
Camden, speaking of Bedford Castle, says it was taken 
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by four assaults; in the first was taken the B.; in the sec- 
ond, the outer balia. See BAILEY. See also Parker’s 
Glossary of Architecture. There are a few perfect barbi- 
cans remaining in England, as at Alnwick and Warwick; 





Barbican. 


but the best examples of it, as of the other parts of the 
fortification of the middle ages, are probably to be seen in 
the town of Carcassone (q.v.). A very curious and minute 
account of the seige of Carcassone, 1240, in the form of a 
report to Queen Blanche by the seneschal who defended it, 
preserved in the archives of France, has been published in 
Hewiit’s Ancient Armour (p. 355, et seq.), in which the uses 
of the B. are fully illustrated. The street called Barbican 
in London, near Aldersgate street, marks the site of such a 
work, in front of one of the gates of the old city. 


BARBIE’RI, Giovanni (or GIAN) FRANCESCO: see QUER- 
CINO. 


BARBIERS: see BERIBERI. 


BAR'BITON, or Bar’sitTos: stringed instrument of the 
ancient Greeks ; made of ivory, in the form of a lyre, with 
seven strings; said to have been invented by Anacreon. 


BARBLES, n. bår'blz, or BARBELS, bdr'belz [F. barbes]: 
white excrescence which eons under the tongue of some 
calves, and prevents them from sucking. 


BARBOU, bár-bő': name of a celebrated French family 
of printers, the descendants of John, of Lyon, 16th c. 
From his press issued the beautiful edition of the works of 
Clement Marot, 1539. His son, Hugh, removed from Lyon 
to Limoges, where, among other works, his celebrated edi- 
tion of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus appeared, 1580. Joseph 
Gerard, descendant of the same family—who in the begin- 
ning of the 18th c. settled in Puris—continued, 1755, the 
series of Latin classics in duodecimo—rivals to the Elzevirs 
of an earlier date—which had been begun 1743 by Couste- 
lier, at the instigation of the learned Lenglet Dufresnoy. 
This series of classics, prized for its elegance and correct- 
ness, was purchased with the rest of the business, by 
Delalain, from the heirs of Hugh, who d. 1809. There is a 
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complete set of the B. classics in the Royal Library of the 
British Museum. f > 

BARBOUR, bár bur, Joun; eminent Scottish poet of the 
14th c; b. (as conjectured) abt. 1820; d. prob. March 13, 
1395; parentage unknown. He is famous for producing 
the national epic, The Bruce. In his own age he was 
accounted a man of great learning and worth; he was 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen from as early as 1357 till his 
death; in 1357, he travelled into England, accompanied by 
three scholars, for the purpose of studying at Oxford; and 
repeated his visit for the same purpose 1364; in 1365, he 
obtained a passport ‘to travel through England with six 
companions on horseback towards St Denis and other sacred 
places;’ in 1368, he again received permission to travel 
through England with two servants and two horses, on his 
way for sonon purposes to France; in 1873, he was 
clerk of audit of the household of King Robert II., and 
one of the auditors of exchequer, holding the latter office 
again 1883 and 1385; in 1875, his great poem was more 
than half finished ; in 1877, he had a gratuity of ten pounds 
from King Robert II.; in 1878, he received from the same 
prince a perpetual annuity of twenty shillings, which in 
1380 he bequeathed to the dean and chapter of Aberdeen, 
under the condition that they should sing a yearly mass for 
the rest of his soul; in 13888, ue bert TI. granted 
him a pension of ten pounds a year. Besides The Bruce, B. 
wrote other two poems, The Brute, now lost, in which he 
recounted the origin and history of the royal house of 
Stuart, and The Book of Legends of the Saints, recently dis- 
covered in Cambridge Univ. Library. The Bruce is distin. 
guished by great purity and clearness of style, the language 
and versification comparing advantageously with those of 
any contemporary English poet, not excepting even 
Chaucer. His imagery is not rich, but his style is lively, 
simple and energetic. He has depicted, in rough but faith- 
ful outline, the life, manners, and deeds of a truly 
heroic time, and given to his country the first poem in her 
literature, and the eurliest history of her best and greatest 
king.— The Bruce was first printed by Dr. Jamieson 1820; 
and edited by Cosmo Innes, for the Spalding Club 1856. 
The Early English Text Society-also published an edition 
edited by Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

BARBUDA, bár-bő'da: one of the British Caribbees, 30 
miles to the n. of Antigua. Of its n. end, the lat. and long. 
are 17° 33' n., and 61° 43’ w. Area, estimated 75 sq. m. 
The island, small as it is, has never been cleared for culti- 
vation, the greater part of the interior being a dense forest 
interspersed with patches of savanna. ‘The agriculture is 
confined to the rearing of stock and the growing of provis- 
ions. B. is of coral formation, and beset with reefs. It 
has a roadstead, but no harbor. Pop. (1871) 813. 

BARBUS, n. bár'bůs [L. barbus, a barbel]: genus of 
fishes of the order Malacopterygii abdominales, and family 
Cyprinide. One species occurs in Britain. 


BARBY, bár'bë: walled town of Prussian Saxony, on 
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the left bank of the Elbe; 15 m. s.e. of Magdeburg. It is 
.well built, and has an old castle. Pop.—chiefly engaged in 
the manufacture of woolens and linens—(1880) 5,540. 


BARCA, bár'ka: country in n. Africa; lat. 26°-38° n., 
long. 20°-25° e.; between the Great Syrtis (now called the 
Gulf of Sidra) and Egypt. It forms the eastern division of 
Tripoli, having the rest of that dominion on the w., the 
Mediterranean Sea on the n., the Libyan Desert on the s., 
and it is separated from Egypt on the e. by no definite line, 
but by a number of roving independent tribes. It corres- 
ponds nearly with the ancient Cyrenaica (q.v.). The 
climate is healthful and agreeable in the more elevated parts, 
which reach a height of about 1,200 ft., and in those exposed 
to the sea-breeze. There are none but small streams, but 
the narrow terrace-like tracts of country are extremely 
fertile, realizing all that is said of the ancient Cyrenaica. 
Rice, dates, olives, saffron, etc., are produced in plenty. 
The pastures are excellent; the horses stil] celebrated as in 
ancient times. But the good soil extends over only about a 
fourth of B.: the east exhibits only naked rocks and loose 
sand. Many ruins in the n.w. parts attest a former cultiva- 
tion much superior to the present. So early as the time of 
Cyrus, B. became a state, which proved dangerous to the 
neighboring state of Cyrene; but within a single century 
it sank, and became subject to Egypt. In the Roman 
period, its inhabitants were noted for their predatory incur- 
sions. It was afterwards a province of the Greek empire, 
and had declared itself independent when the Arabs in- 
vaded and conquered it, 641. The present inhabitants 
consist of Arabs and Berbers, who profess the Mohammedan 
religion, and are subject to the Pacha of Tripoli, to whom 
each of the beys pays an annual tribute. Pop. variously 
est. 300,000—1,000,000. ' 


BARCAROLLE, n. bår'kă-röðl [F. barcarolle—from It. 
barcarole; It. barca, a barge]: a species of song peculiar to 
the gondoliers of Venice. The name is applied to musical 
compositions for voice or pianoforte of a similar character. 


BARCELLONA,  dar-chél-l'né, AND POZZO DI 
GOTTO, pot'so dé go'to: two towns of Sicily, province of 
Messina; 22 m. w.s.w. of Messina; close together, really 
forming one town, the two parts separated by a small 
stream, the Fiume di Castro Reale, supposed the Longanus 
of antiquity. The chief street is a long street of mean 
houses of a single story. B. is in a broad plain, between 
the mountains and the sea, abounding in corn, wine, oil, and 
fruit. Pop. of the two towns, 14,471. 


BARCELONA, dédr-sé-lé'nd: the most important manu- 
facturing city in Spain, in the province of B.; beautifully 
situated on the Mediterranean between the mouths of the 
Llobregat and the Besos, in a district as luxuriant as a 
garden. It is walled, and has a citadel, which, however, 
is effectually commanded by the fortress of Montjouy on 
the s.w. The city is divided into two parts—the old town 
and the new—by the Rambla (river-bed), which has been 
planted with flowering “hrvbs, and formed into a beautiful 
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romenade. The streets of the old town, forming the n.w. 
ivision, are crooked, narrow, and ill paved. Those of the 
new are much more spacious and regular. There is a 
large suburb e. of the town, where the seafaring portion of 
the population Poy reside. B. is the see of a bishop. It 
has a university, and colleges and schools for general and 
special educational purposes; public libraries, in one of 
which is a splendid collection of MSS.; several hospitals 
and other charitable institutions; the finest theatre in Spain; 
and numerous ancient and elegant churches, with a 
cathedral which, begun in 1298, is not yet completed. B. 
manufactures silk, woolens, cottons, lace, hats, firearms, 
etc., which form its principal exports. It imports raw 
cotton, coffee, cocoa, sugar, and other colonial produce ; 
also Baltic timber, salt-fish, hides, iron, wax, etc. Next to 
Cadiz, it is the most important port in Spain. In 1883, 
4,:'08, vessels (1,006 of them foreign), with a tonnage of 
1,476,694 tons, discharged cargoes in the port. The har- 
bor was extended and its entrance improved 1875. In 
1883, both imports and exports had a value of more than 
$45,000,000. B. is a place of great antiquity, and asso- 
ciated with many historical events. Local tradition fixes 
the date of its foundation 400 years before the Romans; 
and it is said to have been refounded by Amilcar Barca, 
the father of Hannibal, from whom its ancient name, 
Barcino, was derived. An important city under the 
Romans, Goths, and Moors, B. in 878 became an independ- 
ent sovereignty, under a Christian chief of its own, whose 
descendants continued to governit, and to hold the title of 
Counts of Barcelona until the f2th c. when its ruler adopted 
the title of King of Aragon, to which kingdom it was 
annexed. During the middle ages, B. became a flourishing 
seaport, rivalled in the Mediterranean by Genoa only. To 
its commercial code, framed in the 13th.c., much deference 
was paid by the whole of Europe; and it was at this time, 
says Ford in his Handbook of Spain, ‘a city of commerce, 
conquest, and courtiers; of taste, learning and luxury; 
and the Athens of the troubadour.’ Columbus was re- 
ceived here, 1493, by Ferdinand and Isabella, after his dis- 
covery of America. In 1640, it appealed to France against 
the tyranny of Philip 1V.; but it turned against tnat 
country in the war of the Spanish Succession, and adhered 
to Austria. In 1705, the fortress of Montjouy was surprised 
and captured by Lord Peterborough, and the city surren- 
dered shortly afterwards. In 1714, after a most heroic 
defense, it was stormed by the Duke of Berwick, and given 
over to fire and sword. Napoleon perfidiously obtained 
possession of it in 1808; and with one or two reverses, and 
in the face of great difficulties, it was held by the French 
until the treaty of peace concluded in Paris 1814. For 
thirteen years, B. remained quiet under the iron rule of 
España; but in 1827 its old turbulent spirit returned, and 
it rose in favor of Don Carlos. Since that time, B. has 
generally supported the government. But a Progressist 
rebellion in 1856 caused much bloodshed, and in 1874 the 
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Federalists raised an insurrection here. Pop. (1864) 190,- 
000; (1868) reduced by cholera, 167,095; (1878) 249 106. 

The province of BARCELONA has 2,950 sq. m.; pop. (1878) 
835,306. 

BARCELONA: dept. in Peru, between the Orinoco and 
the Caribbean Sea; 13,812 sq. m.; pop. (1873) 101,396. Its 
cap. is B., an unhealthful city near the sea, abt. 150 m. e. 
of Caraccas. Pop. 11.424. 


BARCLAY, ddr'kli, ALEXANDER: a poet and prose 
writer, born in England or Scotland about the end of the 
15th c.; d. 1552, June. He studied at Oxford, and obtained 
appointment as one of the priests or prebendaries of St. Mary 
Ottery, Devonshire. He afterwards became a monk of the 
Benedictine monastery of Ely, where he continued until its 
suppression, 1539. e died six weeks after he had been 
presented to the rectory of All-Hallows, London. His 
claim to notice rests chiefly upon his famous poem, The 
Shyp of Folys of the Worlde—partly a translation, and 
pirtly an imitation of the German Narrenschi ff by Brandt— 
printed by Pynson 1509, and since often reprinted (best 
edition by T. H. Jamieson, 1874). It is interesting as show- 
ing the manners and customs of the times satirized. He 
published several other works, among them The Myrrour 
of Good Manners, The Castell of Labour, The Egloges, the 
first eclogues that appeared in the English language; and 
made a translation of Sallust’s History of the Jugurthine 
War. In his lifetime, he was admired for his wit and 
eloquence, and his writings have a refinement not common 
in that age. 

BARCLAY, bar-kla’, Joun: a clever poet and satirist, 
abt. 1582-1621, Aug. 12; b. Pont-d-Mousson, Lorraine, 
where his father William, a Scotsman (d. 1605), had held 
the office of rof. of law. He studied in the Jesuit Col- 
lege of that place; and his distinguished talents caused the 
Jesuits to try to induce him to enter their order. His 
rejection of their proposals brought much persecution 
on him and his father. He accompanied his father 
to England 1603, where he- soon attracted the attention 
of James I., to whom he dedicated one of his works, 
Euphormionis Satyricon (Lond. 1603), a politico-satirical 
romance, chiefly against the Jesuits. Next appeared 
his Conspiratio Anglicana (Lond. 1605), and his Icon 
Animarum (Lond. 1614). In 1615, he left England, and 
went to Rome, where he died. In the same year his 
celebrated work Argénis appeared in Paris (Paris, 1621). It 
was in Latin, and has been translated into several languages. 
There are three translations into English; the last appeared 
1772. Itis a political allegory, containing clever allusions 
to the state of Europe, particularly of France, during the 
time of the League. Argênis was admired by both Cowper 
and D'Israeli. 

BARCLAY, Jonwn: 1734-98: see BEREANS. 

BARCLAY, Jonn, M.D.: 1758, Dec. 10—1826, Aug. 21: 
b. Cairn, near Drummaquhance, Perthshire, Scotland; 
educated at the parish school of Muthil, and the Univ. of 
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St. Andrews. He studied for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland, and was licensed as a preacher; but turned to the 
profession of medicine, and particularly to the study of 
anatomy; and, 1797, became a private lecturer on human 
and comparative anatomy in Edinburgh. He pub., 1803, 
A New Anatomical Nomenclature; 1808, a treatise on the 
Muscular Motions of the Human Body; 1812, Description 
of the Arteries of the Human Body, a work of vast labor 
and accurate observation. He died at Edinburgh, leaving 
to the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, his admira- 
ble anatomical collection, 


BARCLAY, Rogert: celebrated apologist of the Quak- 
ers: 1648, Dec. 28—1690, Oct. 3; b. Gordonstown, Moray- 
shire, Scotland; grandson of David B. of Mathers, of an 
old Scoto-Norman family, which traced itself through 
fifteen generations to Walter de Berkeley, who acquired & 
settlement in Scotland about the middle of the 12th c. 
Robert’s mother was the daughter of Sir Robert Gordon, 
the premier baronet of Nova Scotia, historian of the House 
of Sutherland. Robert received the rudiments of learning 
in his native country, and was sent to the Scotch College at 
Paris, of which his uncle was rector, where his rapid prog- 
ress in his studies, excited the admiration of his precep- 
tors, as well as of his uncle, who offered to make him his 
heir, if he would remain in France, and formally adopt the 
Rom. Cath. faith, to whose ceremonies he had been habit- 
uated there. B. refused, and in compliance with the wish 
his mother had expressed on her death-bed, he returned 
home, 1664. Though only sixteen, B. was an excellent 
scholar, and could speak in Latin with wonderful fluency 
and correctness. In 1667, he embraced the principles of 
the Society of Friends, for reasons more highly respected 
in our day than in his. He states in his Treatise on Uni. 
versal Love, that his ‘ first education fell among the strictest 
sort of Calvinists,’ those of his country ‘ surpassing in the 
heat of zeal not only Geneva, from whence they derive their 
pedigree, but all the other so-called reformed churches;’ 
that shortly afterwards, his transition to France had thrown 
him among the opposite ‘sect of papists,’ whom, after a 
time, he found to be no less deficient in charity than the 
other; and that, consequently, he had refrained from join- 
ing any, though he had listened to several. The ultimate 
effect of this was to liberalize his mind, by convincing him 
of the folly and wickedness of sectarian strife. In both 
Calvinists and Catholics, he found an absence of ‘the prin- 
ciples of love,’ ‘a straitness of doctrine,’ and a ‘ practice of 
persecution,’ which offended his idea of Christianity, as 
well as his gentle and generous nature. He therefore allied 
hinnself gladly to this new sect, whose distinguishing fea- 
ture was its charity and pure simplicity of Christian life, 
and soon became one of its most devoted adherents and its 
ablest advocate. In the course of his life, he made several 
excursions into England, Holland, and Germany, earnestly 
propagating his peaceful views w.erever he went, and 
occasionally in the companionship of William Penn. His 
first. publication was Truth Cleared of Calumnies, 1670; 
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intended as a refutation of the charges—many of them 
notoriously false—made against the new sect. In 1678, 
appeared A Catechism and Confession of Faith, the answers 
to the questions being—to avoid theological dogmatism—in 
the words of Scripture. This was followed by The 
Anarchy of the Ranters, etc. In 1675, he published his 
magnum opus, elaborately entitled An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and Preached 
by the People called in scorn Quakers: Being a full Explana- 
tion, etc. It contains a statement and defense of fifteen 
religious propositions peculiar to the Friends. The leading 
doctrine of the book is, that.divine truth is made known to 
us not by logical investigation, but by intuition or immedi- 
ate revelation; and that the faculty, if it can be technically 
defined, by which such intuition is rendered possible, is the 
‘internal light,’ the source of which is God, or, more 
properly, Christ, God manifest, ‘who is the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ The 
identity of this doctrine with that held by F. D. Maurice 
and others of the ‘Broad Church’ in the present day has 
been more than once remarked. In 1677, appeared his 
Treatise on Universal Love. It was the first of that long 
series of noble and gentle remonstrances against the 
criminality of war that has so honorably distinguished the 
Society of Friends. It was addressed to the ambassadors 
of the several princes of Europe, met at Nimeguen. In 
1686, he published his last work, a defense of the doctrine 
of ‘immediate revelation.’ He died at Ury, Kincardine- 
shire. His estate remained in the possession of his descend- 
anta until 1854, its owner at that time being Captain 
Barclay, the famous pedestrian. ‘The Apologist’s Study,’ 
which remained much as he left it, was long an object of 
pilgrimage with members of the Society of Friends: it was 
destroyed a few years ago, when the old house of Ury was 
pulled down. 


BARCLAYA, n. bár'klä-a [after Robert Barclay]: genus 
of aquatic plants belonging to order Nympheacee and 
tribe Barclayide; found in E. Indies. 


BARCLAY DE TOLLY, bår-klä. déh to-le', MICHAEL, 
PRINCE: 1759-1818; b. in Livonia, where his father, 
Gottlieb B. de T.—at one time a member of the town-coun- 
cil of Riga—possessed an estate. Prince Michael, one of 
the most distinguished Russian generals, was descended 
from a branch of the same Scotch family to which Barclay 
the poet and Barclay the apologist of the Quakers, be- 
longed, some-of whom had settled in Mecklenburg and 
Livonia. Having been adopted by General van Vermoulen, 
B. de T. entered a Russian regiment of cuirassiers, at first 
as sergeant. He fought with great bravery in the Turkish 
war of 1788-89; in the campaign against Sweden, 1790; and 
in those against Poland 1792 and 1794. In 1806, at Pultusk, 
as maj.gen., he commanded Benningsen’s advanced-guard. 
He lost an arm at the battle of Eylau. Although much 
hated by the Russian national party, because regarded by 
them as a German, he was appointed minister of war by the 
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Emperor Alexander 1810—an office which he held till 1813. 
In 1812, he wus made commander-in-chief of the army of 
the west. His retreat tu Smolensko, and the loss of the 
battle fought there Aug. 17, raised the hatred of the Rus- 
sion national party to a greater height, and he was compelled 
to yield the chief command to Kutusow. It has been 
maintained by many, that B. de T. was the originator of 
the Russian system of defense in 1812. He had indeed 
advised a retreat to the interior, and recommended the avoid- 
ance of a battle; but the system of defense, as a whole, 
originated with General Pfuel, who had left the Prussian 
service, and constantly accompanied the Emperor Alexan- 
der from the year 1807, without holding any distinct ofticial 
appointment, At Moskwa, B. de T. commanded the right 
wing. After the death of Kutusow, he again obtained the 
chief command of the army, which he held at the battle of 
Bautzen, and retained till the truce. He afterwards com- 
manded the Russian army in Bohemia, and took part in 
the battles of Dresden, Culm, and Leipsic. He was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian army in France, and in 
consequence of this was made a prince and a field-marshal. 
He died at Insterburg, on his way to the Bohemian baths. 
Two or three years before his death, the estate of Tolly or 
Towie, in Aberdeenshire, the old inheritance of his family, 
was for šale, and he was pressed to buy it, but refused, on 
the ground that his family had been so long expatriated 
that Scotland was now to them a strange country. 


BAR-COCHBA, 2ar-kok'ba, Stwon: the leader of the 
Jews in their great insurrection against the Romans, under 
the Emperor Hadrian A.D. 1381-185. Three times had the 
oppressed Jews revolted without success, from 115 to 118; 
and in 130, soon after Hadrian’s return from Syria, a new 
rebellion broke out, for which they had been secretly pre- 
paring. At the head of it was one Simon, who assumed 
the name of Bar-cochba, i.e., ‘Son of the Star,’ pretending 
that the prophecy was to be fulfilled in him, ‘ There shall 
come a Star out of Jacob’ (Numb. xxiv. 17). He fought 
at first with great success against the Romans, and even 
compelled them to evacuate Jerusalem, where he was pro- 
claimed king, and caused coins to be struck with his name. 
The w:r spread over all Palestine, and 50 towns, besides 
many villages and hamlets, came into the possession of the 
Jews. But on the arrival of Hadrian’s general, Julius 
Severus, Jerusalem was retaken; and in 135, Aug., Bether, 
the very last fortress held by the Jews, was stormed by the 
Romans. B. fell on the day of this bloody conquest. 
During the war, hundreds of thousands of Jews were de- 
stroyed, and very cruel edicts were subsequently issued 
against them. From this last struggle dates the final dis- 
persion of the Jews over the face of the earth. The 
Hely City was razed to the ground, and rebuilt under an- 
other name. The Jews still retain in their liturgy hymns 
which they chant in mournful memory of this tragic event. 
For a particular history of the struggle, see Miinter’s De: 
Jüdische Krieg unter den Kaisern Trajan und Hadrian. 
(Altona, 1821), 
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BARD, n. bard [F. barde; It. bardo; L. bardus, a bard 
—from W. bardd; Gael. and W. bard, a poet]: one who 
sang his own poems among the ancient Celts ; a poet. BAR- 
pic, a. bdr'dik, pertaining to bards or minstrelsy. BARD- 
IsM, n. bår'dizm, the learning and maxims of bards. 

_BARD, v. [see Barns]: to caparison; to adorn with trap- 
pings. 

BARD: fortress and village of Piedmont, on the left 
bank of the Doire, about 23 m. s.s.e. of Aosta. When the 
French crossed the St Bernard, 1800, the fortress of B. 
offered a resistance to their further advance into Italy, 
which might have been effectual had the Austrian garrison 
been sufficiently alert. The French failed to take the 
fortress by storm, but they succeeded in dragging their 
artillery under and past the guns of the fort during the 
night, and were far on the road to Ivrea before the Austrian 
commander was aware that they had passed. B. was taken 
a short time after by the French, and razed, but it has since 
been restored. Pop. about 440. 


BARD: name known to the Romans since 200 B.c., by 
which the Gauls and other Celtic peoples (British, Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch) designated their minstrels. Like the Scéps 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and the Skalds of Scandinavia, the 
bards celebrated the deeds of gods and heroes at religious 
solemnities and the festivities of princes and nobles, accom- 
panying their recitations with the harp or chrotta (Ir. eruit 
and clarseach); they excited the armies to bravery, preceded 
them into the fight, and formed the heralds of princes, and 
the med’ators of peace. The institution early disappeared 
among the Gauls, but lingered long in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The bards formed a hereditary order, and exer- 
cised a decided national influence. The minstrels among 
the Celts, as among the Germans, were the organ of the 
people, and the channel of all historical tradition. It is sup- 
posed that in Wales, about A.D. 940, their privileges were de- 
fined and fixed by the laws which bear the name of King 
Howel Dha; and in 1078 the whole order is said to have 
been reformed and regulated anew by Gryffith ap Conan. 
At Caerwys, Aberfraw, and Mathraval, there were held from 
time to time great competitions in minstrelsy, called Eis- 
teddfods, at which the judges were appointed by the prince. 
When Wales was conquered by Edward I. (1284), the bards 
lost their privileges, and were, according to tradition, perse- 
cuted and put to death; but succeeding princes countenanced 
the institution, and Eisteddfods were repeatedly held under 
royal commission down to the reign of Elizabeth. Since 
then, exertions for the revival of national Welsh poetry and 
the bardic profession have been made by several societies: 
the Gwyneddigicn, founded 1770; the Cambrian, 1818; 
and more recently, the Metropolitan Cambrian [nstitntion. 
To these societies, and to the patriotism of individuals, are 
due collections of the relics of the lays of the Welsh bards, 
none of which, it should be added, can be traced to MSS. 
of an older date than the 12th c. The most interesting of 
those relics are those of Liwarc’h-Henn, Aneurin, and 
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Taliesin. See Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales (2 vols. 
1868); Owen's Myvyrian Archeology of Wales (8 vols. 
1801-07); Poèmes des Bardes Bretons du VIe Siecle, par T. 
II. dela Villemarqué (Paris, 1850), etc. See WELsH LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

In Ireland, the bards are believed to have been a heredi- 
tary guild, divided into three classes: the Filedha, who 
sang in the service of religion, and in war, and were the 
counselors and heralds of princes; the Braitheamhain, who 
recited or chanted the laws; the Seanachaidhe, who were 
chroniclers and genealogists to princes and nobles. Their 
ample privileges and endowments of Jand gave them an 
exorbitant influence, which both princes and people had 
sometimes to rise against and curb. The great skill of the 
Irish bards on the harp was acknowledged everywhere. 
After the conquest of Ireland by Henry II., the profession 
began to sink. Still many of the chiefs maintained bards 
in their families, whose songs and legends kept up the 
national feeling. This occasioned several measures of the 
English rulers against the Irish bards; Elizabeth ordered 
the bards that were captured to be hanged, as the instigators 
of rebellion. Turlogh O’Carolan (1670-1737) is reckoned 
the last Irish bard; his poems were translated into English 
by Furlory. Other lays of the bards have been translated 
by Miss Brooke, Relics of Irish Poetry (Dub. 1789), and 
Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy (Dub. 1831). 

The bardism of Scotland may be conjectured to have 
been similar to that of Ireland; but nothing is certainly 
known of the subject beyond the fact, that there were poets 
or bards, of different degrees, in the Highlands down to the 
17th century. 

The name of B. was unknown among the Germanic 
nations; though a corrupt reading in some MSS. of the 
Germania of Tacitus (barditus for baritus, the ‘ war-cry ’) 
led Klopstock and others to write wild reiigious and war 
songs, which they called ‘ Bardits,’ under the notion that 
they were restoring a branch of the national literature. 
This Ossianic aberration soon came to an end. 

BARDESANES, bår-de-sã'nëz (properly BAR-DEISAN): 
founder of a Gnostic sect; lived in the latter part of 2d c.; 
b. Edessa, in Mesopotamia. He stood high in favor with 
the monarch Abgar-bar Maanu, but little is known regard- 
ing him. It is stated that he held a disputation with the 
philosopher Apollonius, who appeared in Edessa 165, in the 
suite of L. Antonius Verus. B. was first a disciple of 
Valentinus, whose heresy he afterwards abjured, and wrote 
against it, and also against other heresies; but ultimately 
he relapsed into partial agreement with his old master. His 
Gnosis was not purely dualistic. He did not consider evil 
the eternal coefficient of good, but merely the result of a 
temporary reaction of matter on spirit. Yet, inexplicably 
enough, he maintained the devil to be a self-existent, inde- 
pendent being. He denied the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, and in conformity with such a conviction, as- 
serted that Christ’s body was not real, but only an illusive 
image brought down from heaven. He diffused his opiu- 
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ions through the medium of hymns, of which he is reckoned 
the first writer in Syria. + These hymns, fragments of which 
are still extant, show a rich and pure fancy. His followers 
were called Bardesanists. See Hahn’s B. (1819); Hilgen- 
feld’s B., der letzte Gnostiker (1864). 


BARDI, bár'dēę: small town of Italy, on the left bank of 
m Ceno, in the province of Piacenza; 31 m. w.s.w. from 
arma. 


BARDINESS, a. ddrd'i-nés [Scotch, bardie; -ness]: petu- 
lant frowardness, pertness, and irascibility, as manifested in 
conversation. 

BARDOLINO, dér-do-lé'no: town of northern Italy; 
with a harbor on Lake Garda; about 14 m. w. from the 
fortress of Verona. The battle of Rivoli was fought in its 
vicinity 1797, Jan. 

BARDS, n. plu. bårdz [F. bardes, trappings for horses, 
thin slices of bacon for larding woodcocks, ete.: Sp. 
barda): thin broad slices of bacon with which capons, 
pullets, etc., are dressed and baked for table. 


BARE, a. bär [AS. ber; Ger. baar; Icel, ber, bare]: 
naked; without covering; plain; simple; poor: V. to make 
naked; to strip or uncover. Ba’RING, imp. BARED, pp. 
bird: ApJ. naked; exposed; uncovered. BARELY, ad 
bér'li, indigently; slenderly; with difficulty. BARE'NESS, 
n. the state or quality of being bare: nakedness. BARE- 
FACED, a. bdr-fast’, shameless; impudent. BAREFACEDLY, 
ad. -fas'éd-li. BAREFAC’EDNESS, n.- effrontery: assurance: 
impudence. BARE’-BONE, à., or BARE-BONED’, a. -bōnd', so 
lean that the bones show themselves. BARE POLES, ap- 
plied to a ship wit! out any sails set; either scudding be- 
fore the wind, or lying to from stress of weather. BARE'- 
Foot, a. ad., or BAREFOOTED, a. ad. -fii’éd, with the 

_ feet bare. BAREHEAD'ED, a. uncovered, as regards the head, 
from respect; without a covering for the head.—Syn. of 
‘bare, a.’: naked; scanty; mere; uncovered; meagre; des- 
titute. 

BAREBONE’S PARLIAMENT: the ‘Little Parlia- 
ment’ summoned by Oliver Cromwell, which met 1653, 
July 4, so called from Praise-God Barebone, or Barbone, a 
leather merchant, and one of its members. It consisted of 
about 140 men of good position and of well-approved life 
and religion, but most of them holding destructive social 
theories. They proceeded to abolish the Court of Chan- 
cery, and were proceeding to abolish tithes, to the alarm of 
Cromwell himself and the more moderate men, when the 
parliament dissolved itself, Dec. 12 of the same year. 

BARE’FOOTED [Lat. discalccati, i. e., shoeless]: ap- 
pellation given to certain monks and nuns who abstain from 
wearing any covering on the feet, either entirely (as the 
Alcantarines, who originated at Placentia. Spain. 1540, but 
who are found at present chiefly in the kingdom of Naples), 
or for a specified period of the te (as the nuns of our Lady 
of Calvary); or who, instead of shoes, wear merely sandals, 
i.e., soles of wood, leather, rope, or straw fastened by 
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thongs. They do not constitute a separate order in the 
Rom. Cath. Church, but are found as a higher grade of 
asceticism with more or less severity of observance, among 
most of the orders, Carmelites, Franciscans, Augustines, 
Eremites, Capuchins, etc. They are steadily ignored by 
the more dignified Dominicans, though the latter are them- 
selves mendicant friars. The origin of this form of relig- 
ious austerity is to be traced generally to the custom which 
prevailed among the Jews and Romans of putting off their 
shoes on the occurrence of public calamities, that in this 
condition of mourning and humiliation they might implore 
the divine Being for deliverance; but perhaps more par- 
ticularly to the command which Christ gave his disciples 
(Matt. x. 10; Luke x. 4). 


BAREGE, n. dd-raizh': thin mixed tissue adapted for 
women’s dresses, called in France Crépe de Baréges; named 
from the town im the Pyrenees, though baréges were never 
made in that little watering place, the seat of the manufac- 
ture being at Bagnéres de Bigorre. B. are usually a mix- 
ture ofs Ik and worsted; an inferior kind being composed of 
cotton and worsted. They vary in color and are sometimes 
light in tint, with printed patterns. All are of a slight 
fabric for summer wear. ‘The best are still manufactured 
in France. 


BAREGES, dar-raizh:; small watering place in France, 
in the Pyrenees, about 18 m. from Bagnères de Bigorre, 
The mineral water for which it is celebrated contains prin- 
cipally sulphuret of sodium, with portions of carbonate, 
muriate, and sulphate of soda, nitrogen, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Its efficacy in the cure of wounds, rheuma- 
tism, stiffness of joints, and scrofulous complaints is said 
to be remarkable. See Armieux’ Études Medicales sur B. 
(1871). 

BAREGINE, n. bä-rāzh'ēn: a peculiar organic substance 
derived from alge, found in some hot springs of Baréges in 
the Pyrenees. Many algæ are found growing in mineral 
springs, especially those of a sulphuric nature. The product 
of their growth is a mucus-like substance somewhat resem- 
bling the white or glair of an egg. This deposit, abun- 
dant in the hot springs of Barèges, imparts a flesh-broth 
flavor and odor to the water, which is prized, and is 
sometimes imitated by adding animal gelatine to the sul- 
phur-baths where B. is deficient. 


BAREILLY, 04-ra'lé: chief city of a dist. in Rohilcund, 
N. W. Provinces of India. (Rai Bareilly is a different 
town, district, and division in Oude, near Lucknow.) The 
city B. is 152 m. e. of Delhi; pleasantly situated in a well- 
wooded country on the left bank of the Jooa, an affluent 
of the western Ramgunga. Besides a brisk and lucrative 
commerce, it has considerable man'ıfactures, particularly of 
ornamental chairs and tables. Itis the seat of a college 
of more than 300 students. B. became a name of notori- 
ety in the en mutiny of 1857. On May 81, the city was 
a scene of rapine and bloodshed. The native garrison 
without any European troops to overawe them, rose 
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against their officers, and seized the public treasure. They 
murdered every European who had not the means of escap- 
ing. But fortunately, from a suspicion of the outbreak, 
the ladies and children of the company’s servants, both 
civil and military, had previously been sent off in safety. B. 
was recovered by Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Clyde, 1858, May. Pop. (1881) 109,844. 

‘The dist. BAREILLY is bounded e. by Oude and Nepaul; 
1,614 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 1,030,936. 

BARDRE DE VIEUZAC, bé-rair' déh ve-ch-edk’', BER- 
TRAND: 1755, Sept. 10—1841, Jan 14; b. Turbes, France. 
He became an advocate in the court at Toulouse. After 
acting as a deputy in the national assembly, the depart- 
ment of the Hautes-Pyrénées, elected him to the national 
convention 1792. He is said to have been naturally in fa- 
vor of moderate measures, but he was easily overawed by 
the influence of the party of the Mountain, with whom he 
generally acted, and whom he supported by his eloquence, 
which was so flowery and poetical in style that he came to 
be designated the Anacreon of the guillotine. He 
was president of the convention when the sentence was 
passed upon Louis XVI. He rejected tie appeal to the 
people, and gave his vote with these words : ‘ The law is for 
aeath, and I am here only as the organ of the law.’ His 
natural mildness warring with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, made him alternately a supporter of merciful meas- 
ures and an advocate of the guillotine, and his whole public 
conduct betokens selfishness rather than patriotism or hu- 
manity. After the death of Robespierre; in which he had 
concurred, B. nevertheless pruposed the continuation of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, for which he was denounced by 
Lecointre, and afterwards impeached and sentenced to trans- 
portation ; his sentence, however, was not carried into ef- 
fect, and he partook of the general amnesty of the 18th 
Brumaire. He was elected*deputy to the chamber, 1815, 
during the Hundred Days. After the second restoration, he 
was banished from France, and went to Brussels, where he 
was busied in literary work, till the revolution of July permit- 
ted his return. In 1882, he was once more elected a deputy 
by the department of the Hautes-Pyrénées; his election, 
however, was annulled, on account of errors of form, where- 
upon the government called him to bea member of the 
administration of that department, which office he held until 
1840. He bes owed upon the younger Carnot his Mémoires, 
which have been published (2 vols., Par. 1842). His many 
other political and historical writings are now of no im- 
portance 

BARETTI, 64-rét'é. Josepn: 1716-89; b. Turin; d. 
London: Italian writer. He was intended for the law, but 
turned to literature. In 1751, he established himself as a 
teacher of Italian in London, where, 1757, he published the 
Italian Library, giving an account of the most eminent 
Italian authors and their works. He was about this time 
appointed secretary for the foreign correspondence of the 
Royal Academy. In 1762, he published an account of his 
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travels through Portuga, Spain, and the south of France 
to Italy, in Lettere Famigliari, which, with additions 
and a new title, were republished in England. B. then 
went to Italy, and published at Venicea journal called the 
Literary Scourge, which brought upon him many prosecu- 
tions. On his return to England he published, amon 
other works, an Italian grammar, and an Italian and English 
dictionary, which have since gone through many editions. 
One evening he became involved in a street brawl in Lon- 
don, and stabbed with his penknife a man, who died soon 
after. B. was tried for murder, made his own defense, and 
was acquitted—Dr. Johnson, Burke, and Garrick testifying 
to the excellence of his character. 


BARFLEUR, bar flėr': seaport town of France, dept. of 
La Manche; about 15 m. e. of Cherbourg; now a place of 
little importance, but noteworthy as being the port 
whence, according to report, William the Conqueror set out 
on his invasion of England. In the 18th and 14th c., B. 
was twice pillaged by the English. 

BARGA, dár gá: town of Italy, province of Lucca, 25 
m. u.n.e. from Pisa. 


BARGAIN, n. bår'gěën [F. barguigner, to haggle: It. 
baratta, strife; baratto, exchange—from the syllables bar, 
bar (see BARBARIAN)]: originally, the noise or chaffer em- 
ployed between individ als in buying and selling; an agree- 
ment; a cheapened commodity: V. to make a contract or 
agreement; tosell on speculation. BARGAINING, imp. băr'- 
gén-ing. BARGAINED, pp. băr'gënd. BARGAINEE, n. bår- 
gén-é’, he who accepts a bargain. INTO THE BARGAIN, some- 
thing allowed in addition to what is strictly due; besides; 
to boot.—Syn. of ‘ bargain, n.’: agreement; contract; cove- 
Nant; compact. 

BARGAIN AND SALE, in Law: a mode of conveyance 
whereby property, real and personal, may be assigned or 
transferred for valuable consideration. It findsachief place 
in law-books in connection with the conveyance of real 
estate. In regard to personal estate, assignment (q.v.) appears 
the more appropriate, as itis the more usual term. B. and 8S., 
then, may be described as a conveyance, in the way of a 
real contract, by means of which property in lands and 
tenements, whether that property be in possession, remain- 
der, or reversion, is conveyed from one person to another. 
In its terms it consists of 2 B. and 8. by the seller to the in- 
tended vendee for money. See LEASE and RELEASE. 

No particular form of words is essential to the validity of 
a B. and S.; ‘ bargain and sell’ are the words of transfer 
ordinarily used. But other words will have the same effect, 
and the distinctive character of the conveyance is deter- 
mined by the consideration on which it is founded. This 
consideration, however, is held to be a mere matter of form, 
and sufficiently complied with if the conveyance purport 
to be so founded. To this end, any trivial sum may be in- 
serted in the conveyance, though the consideration which 
really passes between the parties be of larger amount; or 
even though it be, in fact, not of a pecuniary nature. It 
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is also immaterial whether the sum so inserted be actually 
paid or not.—Stephen’s Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 585-5387. 
See Custos RoTuLORUM: POSSESSION OF PROPERTY: RE 
MAINDER: REVERSION: INDENTURE. 


BAR'GA PASS: in the Himalaya; n. lat. 31° 16’, e. 
long. 78° 19’; the highest part of it about 15,000 ft. above 
the sea. 

BARGE, n. bárj [mid. L. barga, a boat: Dut. barsie; 
OF. barge, a boat: Icel. barki, the throat, the bows of a 
ship]: a boat; a pleasure-vessel, often large and highly 
decorated, with accommodation for many rowers; a flat- 
bottomed and usua.ly clumsy boat for conveying goods to 
and from vessels, or employed in traffic on canals and rivers 
(see BoAT); another word for BARK. BARGE'MAN, n. 











Barge—Royal. 





Barge—Common. 


BARGE, bár'jā: ancient town of Piedmont, province of 
Cuneo, 30 m. s w. of Turin. There are manufactories of 
fire-arms, and slate-quarries, and a brisk general trade. 
Pop. abt. 2,000. 

BARGE-COUPLES, bárj- [barge, a supposed corruption 
of verge: Ger. bergen, to protect]: in arch., pieces of wood 
mortised iuto others to strengthen a building. BARGE- 
BOARD, an inclined projecting board, often richly orna- 
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mented, at the gable of a building to hide the timbers of 
the roof. BARGE-COURSE, the part of the tiling projecting 
beyond the principal rafters. 





Barge-board. 


BARGEER, n. bår-gër' [Pers.]: in Indian native armies, 
a trooper who does not find his own norse. 

BARGHAIST, n. bår'gäst, or BARGTEST, bér'gést [Eng. 
bar, a gate; ghaist, guest, a ghost]: in myth, a demen with 
frightful teeth, long claws, and staring eyes, belicved to 
ae its habitat in Yorkshire, said to appear near gates and 
stiles, ` 


BARHAM, bár'am, RıcmarD Harris: 1788-1845, 
June 17;b. Canterbury, Eng.: author of the Ingolčsby 
Legends. He succeeded to the manor of Tappington while 
yet a child, and was sent to St. Paul’s School, but had his 
school life interrupted, and his right arm crippled for life 
by being upset in the Dover mail. In 1807, he entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, was ordained 1813, and appoint- 
ed 1821 minor canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and three 
years later a royal chaplain. His first contributions wcre 
sent to Blackwood’s Magazine, but with the commencement 
of Bentley’s Miscellany, 1837, he began his series of inimit- 
able burlesque metrical tales under the pen-name of Thomas 
Ingoldsby. They were first ccllected into a volume 1840, 
and the third series was published 1847 with a brief memoir 
of the author by his son. The Jngoldshy Legends at onca 
became popular from their droll humor, fine irony, varicd 
and whimsical rhymes, and quaint out-of-te-way Icarning. 
B. was a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh Review and 
Literary Gazette, and wrote a third of the articles in Gor- 
ton’s Biographical Dictionary, beside: a novel in 8 volumes 
entitled My Cousin Nicholas. He diel in London. Hia 
Life and Letters appeared in 2 vols. in 1870. 


BAR HARBOR, Me.: see Mount DESERT, 
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BARI—BARILLA. 


BARI, dé’re (ancient Barium): city in the kingdom of 
Italy, cap. of the province of B.; on a peninsula in the 
Adriatic; lat. 41° 8’ n., long. 16° 53’ e.; about 140 m. n. n. 
e. from Naples. It is strongly fortified, and defended by 
a massive old castle of Norman origin, nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference. The city is divided into the old town and the 
new. The streets, with few exceptions, are narrow and 

loomy. B., which is the see of an archbishop, has manu- 
actories of cotton, silk, linen, soap, etc., and carries on an 
active export-trade in oil, corn, and fruit, with Trieste and 
Dalmatia. Its harbor does not aimit of the entrance of 
large vessels; but its quay and roadstead are good. It has 
some fine ecclesiastical structures, the most notable of 
which is the priory of St Nicholas, a noble specimen of 
the Lombard style of architecture, founded 1087, and lib- 
erally enuowed by the brothers Guiscard. Within the walls 
of this building, Urban II., 1098, held a council of Greek 
and Latin bishops, with the view of settling the differences 
between the two churches; and Roger II.was here crowned 
king of Sicily. The priory contains some interesting mon- 
uments and relics, the most remarkable of which isthe tomb 
of Bona Sforza, Queen of Poland, who died in the castle, 
1557. B.,is one of the cities believed to have been founded 
by Iapyx, son of Dedalus. Its coins show it to have been a 
place of considerable note among the Greeks as early as B. 
c. 8d c. The Romans appear to have held it in but little 
repute; but it rose in esteem when, in the 10th c., it fell into 
the hands of the Greek emperors, who made it the cavital 
of Apulia, and the residente of a viceroy. It was twice 
taken in the 11th c. by the Normans, who added to its 
strength and importance. Pop. (1881) 58,266. 
The province of BARI has 2,280 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 678,968. 


BARIDIUS, n. bár-id'i-ŭs [Gr. baris, a kind of flat boat; 
cidos, form, appearance]: genus of beetles belonging to 
family Curculionide. he species are generally small cyl- 
indrical insécts, black and covered with a whitish down. 
They feed on aquatic plants. ; 

BARIGAZZO, bd-ré-git'so: village of the province of 
Modena, Italy; remarkable for the streams of fire several 
fcet high which issue out of the soil in the vicinity, and 
continue to burn for days without intermission. 

BARILLA, n. dba-ril'lé [Sp. barrilla]: an impure car- 
bonate of soda, procured from plants which grow in salt- 
marsbes or other places near the sea, and which forms 
a considerable article of commerce, being used in the manu- 
facture of soap and of glass, and for other purposes in the 
arts. The greatest quantities of B. are produced in Spain 
and the Balearic Islands; but the Canary Islauds, Italy, 
and France, contribute a part. It is procured by burning 
the plants, much in the same way that sea-weeds are 
burned upon the coasts of Scotland to procure kelp. The 
Spanish B. is most esteemed, especially that produced near 
Alicante, which is obtained chiefly from the Salsola sativa, 
» plant of the nat. ord. Chenopodiacee. This plant is there 
‘«itivated in grounds close by the sea, embanked on the 
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side nearest it, and furnished with floodgates, through which 
the salt water is occasionally admitted. It is cut in Septem- 
ber, dried in small heaps, and then burned in a hole in the 
ground. Other species of Salsole (Salt-wort), as S. Tragus 
and §. Kali (the latter, a common native of the shores of 
Britain), are also burned for B., although they yield it in 
smaller quantity than S. sativa. B. is made in France from 
Salicornia herbacea or annua (Glass-wort), another of the 
Chenopodiacee, plentiful also in salt-marshes on the shores 
of Britain and other parts of Europe. The manufacture of 
B. has greatly declined, from the fact that soda can now be 
made artificially from common salt. See SALT-wort, 


BARINAS: see VARINAS. 
BA’RING, ALEXANDER: see ASHBURTON, LORD. 


BARING, Sir Francis THORNHILL: see NORTHBROOK, 
Lorp. (1790-1866). 


BARING, THOMAS GEORGE: see NORTHBROOK, LORD, 
(b. 1826). 

BARIS, n. bärs [Gr. baris, a row boat]: genus of beetles 
belonging to the family Curculionidæ. The species feed 
upon the dead parts of trees, B. liguarius preys both in 
the larva and the perfect state on the elm. 


BARITAH, da-ri‘ta: genus of large Australian birds, 
placed by some ornithologists in the family of Shrikes (q.v.), 
(Laniade), and by others in that of Crows (q.v.), (Corvida). 
The bill is large, conical, scarcely curved, the base of it ex- 
tending remarkably backward on the forehead. The best 
known species is the Piping €row, or Piping Grakle, or 
Jar-ra-war-nang of N. S. Wales (B. Tibicen). It preys on 
small birds, is gregarious, has a melodious voice, is easily 
tamed, soon learns to whistle tunes, and has great power of 
mimicking the voices of other birds. 

- BARIUM, n. dd'ri-itm [Gr. barus, heavy], gyn: Ba, eq. 
68:5 in new system 137): the metallic base of sulphate of 
baryta and baryta. It was discovered 1808 by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and regarded as a white metal, until the re- 
searches of Dr. Matthiessen demonstrated that it possesses 
a yellow color. As yet, the metal B. has not been obtained 
in mass, but only as a powder. It decomposes water 
readily at ordinary temperatures, and exposed to the air, 
ey, combines with oxygen, forming the oride of B. 
(BaO), or Baryta (q.v.). The latter substance is an earth 
resembling ordinary caustic lime, and may otherwise be 
prepared by adding finely divided black oxide of copper 
(CuO) to a solution of sulphuret of B. (BaS), when the sul- 
phuret of copper (CuS) is thrown down, and the baryta 
(BaO) is left in solution. On evaporation, the water of solu- 
tion passes off as steam, and leaves the solid earthy-looking 
substance, baryta. A third mode of preparing baryta is 
to heat strongly the nitrate of baryta (BaONO,), when 
the nitric acid N O;) flies off, and leaves the baryta (BaO). 
The sulphuret of B. (BaS) is obtained when the sulphate of 
baryta (BaOSO,) in powder is mixed with finely-pulverized 
coal, and the whole being placed in a crucible, is raised to 
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a red heat in a furnace. The result is, that 4 atoms of 
the carbon (C) of the coal carry off the 4 atoms of oxygen 
in the sulphate of baryta as carbonic oxide (CO), while 
the B. united solely with sulpuur is left behind as the sul- 
phuret of B. (BaS). The Chloride of B. is prepared by 
adding hydrochloric acid (HCl) to a solution-of the sul- 
phuret of B. (BaS). when hydrosulphuric acid (IIS) escapes, 
and chloride of B. remains behind, and on evaporation of 
the liquid, is obtained in crystals. 


BARK, n. bårk [Dan. bark: Icel. bérkr]: the outside 
covering of a tree: V. to peel or strip off bark. BARK'ING, 
imp. BARKED, pp. bdrkt. BARK'ER, n. one who. BARK- 
ERY, n. bdrk'ér-i, a tan-house. Barky, a. ddr’ki, containing 
bark; covered with bark. BArk-BounD, a. bound by means 
of the bark; having the bark so firmly set as to constitute a 
restraint upon growth. 


BARK, n. dark [AS. beorcan, to bark: Icel. barki, the 
throat; berkja, to bark, to bluster]:.the peculiar noise or 
clamor of a dog: V. to make the noise of a dog. Barx’- 
ING, imp. BARKED, pp. bérkt. BARK'ER, n. one which. 

BARK, or BARQUE, n. bark [F. barque; mid. L. barca 
or barga, a boat]: a small ship; a ship that carries three 
masts, having the mizzen rigged fore and aft. See BARQUE. 


BARK (cortex): in phanerogamous or flowering plants, 
the external covering of the stem. It is composcd of lay- 
ers of cellular tissue, while the woody stem, to which it 
forms a sort of sheath, is vascular. In endogenous plants 
(palms, etc.), there is not, in general, a very marked line of 
separation between the B. and the vessels or vascular 
bundles of the stem, so that these plants are generally, 
though incorrectly, said to have no bark. It is in exoge- 
nous plants, and especially in perennial woody stems, that 
the development of B. is fullest, and the distinction between 
wood and B. most marked. The outermost layer of the 
B. of exogenous plants is the epidermis (q.v.), which how- 
ever, is in general seen only in annual stems, and in the 
youngest parts of woody stems; peeling off, as the stem be- 
comes older, with the outer layers of the true B. Beneath 
the epidermis is the true B., of which the outer layer is 
called the epiphleum fee. outer bark], and consists of 
cells, usually rectangular and flattened, with thick walls. 
The inner layer of the true B. is called the mesophleum [Gr. 
middle bark], and is generally formed of a cellular tissue 
of roundish cells with thin walls. These layers are some- 
times very Seah separated from one another, and some- 
times pass gradually into one another; sometimes there is 
merely a continuous cellular tissue. Within the true B. is 
a very distinct layer, the inner B., liber Hat] or endo- 
phlæum [Gr. inner bark], also frequently called Bast, 
which is composed of bundles of woody fibre or vascular 
tissue mixed with ceilular tissue. The layer of Cambium (q. 

. v.) is regarded often as belonging to the inner B., but be- 

longs rather to the vascular part of the stem. In the inner 

B. are sometimes found cells containing a milky juice, as 

in the Apocynaceæ, or vessels for a milky juice, as 
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in the common fig. The combined strength and flexibility 
of the fibres of the iner B. render it useful for various 
purposes, See Fisr« and Basr. In the true B., the pe- 
culiar juices and mest characteristic substances elaborated 
by the plaut are very generally found, for which reason 
that part is often of the greatest importance in medicine and 
thears. The B. of many trees abounds in tannin or tan- 
nic acid (q.v.). 

The B. of a stem or branch not more than one year old 
exhibits only a cellular integument or epidermis with an 
interior lining of woody fibre—the inner B.; but new layers 
are added from year to year, the B. as well as the woody 
stem being increased from the cambium, the mucilaginous 
layer which is interposed between them, and which par- 
ticularly abounds in spring, when the separation of the B. 
from the stem is most easy. The annual layers, however, 
cannot long be distinctly recognized in the B. as in the 
wood; and in the older portions of woody +tems, the outer- 
most parts of the B. become desiccated and lifeless, and are 
in general gradually thrown off. On this account, those 
mosses, lichens, and other plants which attach tl emselves 
only to the outermost layer of the B. of trees, and derive 
their nourishment from it, cannot be regarded as true para- 
sites, as they are in no degree supported by the juices of 
tke stem, but only consume and remove external matter al- 
ready destitute of life. The B. of some trees is remarkable 
for the thickness which it acquires, as that of the cork-tree, 
in which the epiphleum is formed of many layers of cells. 
The outer parts of thick barks very often crack, to admit 
of the expansion of the stem within ; in the lace-bark tree 
of the West Indies, the fibres of the inner B. become par- 
tially separated as it is distended, forming lozenge-shaped 
meshes arranged with beautiful regularity. 

The connection between the cellular tissue of the B. and 
that of the pith in the center of the tree is continually 
maintained by means, in exogenous stems, of the medullary 
rays. See Exogenous PLANTS: Pita. The B. is a pro- 
tection to the young and tender wood; it appears also to 
exercise functions analagous to those of the leaves, which, 
when young, it resembles in its color, and which are re- 
garded as dilatations of it, so that it has been called the 
‘universal leaf’ of a plant. 


BARK, in Medicine, etc.: see ANDrRA (Cabbage B., Su- 
rinam B.): ANGOSTURA B.: CARIBBEE B. (Jamaica B., 
St Lucia B., Piton B.):; CASCARILLA (Cascarilla B., Eleu- 
theria B.): CINCHONA (Cinchona -B., Peruvian B., Jesuits’ 
B., China, Cascarilla, Arica B., Calasaya B., Carabaya B., 
Huamalies B., Huanuco B., Jaen B., Loza B., Maracaibo 
B., Ash B., Crown B., Silver B., Yellow B., Tan B., etc.): 
CLovEe B.: COPALCHE B.: CuLrrLawan B.: WINTER’S 
Bark.—B. mentioned without any prefix, is always Cin- 
chona, otherwise called Peruvian or Jesuits’ B. 

Bark. in Dyeing, Tanning, and other purposes in the arts: 
see under names of the trees that produce it. 

BARK, FOR TANNING: bark which abounds in tannic 
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acid; though the B. of many trees is capable of being used 
for tanning (q.v.). Oak B. is principally used in’ Britain, 
and throughout Europe; also in N. America, although that 
of America is obtained from species of oak different from 
the European; in Spain, the inner layer of the B. of the 
cork oak, or cork-tree, is employed, and it is to some ex- 
tent imported into Britain for the use of tanners. The B. 
of the chestnut is also much esteemed. Larch B. and 
willow B. are used in preparing some kinds of leather. 
The B. of the birch and that of the alder also are em- 
ployed; birch B. being, however, more esteemed for steep- 
ing fishermen’s nets and cordage, to preserve them from 
rotting, than for the preparation of leather. Different 
species of Acacia (q.v.) and of Eucalyptus (q.v.) furnish 
barks for tanning in Australia, some of which have, to a 
small extent, become articles of commerce. 

The barking of trees can be accomplished with facility 
only in spring, when the sap has begun to circulate. The 
tree being felled, the rough external lifeless parts of the B. 
are removed as useless, by means of a sharp instrument 
called a scraper; the smaller branches are cut into lengths 
of about two feet, and their B. is loosened by beating with 
. a mallet, and easily taken off; the B. of the trunk and 
main brauches is cut through by a chisel-like instrument, 
called a barking-tron, into similar lengths, each of which 
is divided longitudinally, and finally stripped off by the 
aid of mallets, chisels, etc. The B. is sometimes dried in 
sheds, being placed on narrow shelves or frames in such a 
way that there may be a very free circulation of air about 
it; sometimes in the open air, when it is very generally 
made to rest in a sloping position against trunks of trees 
placed horizuntally at a little distance from the ground, the 
larger pieces of B. being placed so as to protect the smaller 
both from sun and rain. Great care is necessary in the 
drying of B., as it is much spoiled if allowed to get mouldy, 
and is liabie to suffer injury from rain or from the ex- 
posure of its inner surface to the sun.—Oak and birch B. 
are usually about equal in their price, which, however, 
varies very much. Larch B. is much less valuable; it is 
also of much greater bulk in proportion to its weight. The 
B. is a very important source of revenue from forests. 


BARKAL, or JEBEL BARKAL, jëb'él bar'kal: a singular 
sandstone rock in Nubia; lat. 18° 31’ n., long. 31° 46’ e., 
about a mile from the right bank of the Nile. It is quite 
isolated, perpendicular on the side facing the river, and 
very steep on all. It is about two m. in circumference at 
the base, and 400 ft. in height, its summit forming a broad 
plateau. Between it and the river are the remains of some 
magnificent temples, the two principal ones being known 
as the Typhonium, and the Grat Temple, one of the 
largest monumental ruins of Nubia. The ancient city of 
Napata is supposed to have been in the vicinity. The 
two red granite lions, now in the Egyptian Room of the 
British Museum, were brought from here in 1832 by Lord 
Prudhoe. 
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BARK BEETLE, or Bark-cHAFER: name common to 
many of the large family of coleopterous insects (q. 
v.), called by entomologists Xylophagi (Gr. wooden] 
They all are small, and generally of uniform color; they 
have hard bodies, and short, often club-shaped antennæ. 
Most of the family live in wood or other vegetable sub- 
stances, as mushrooms, dried plants in herbariums, etc., 
and some of them are extremely injurious to living trees. 
Those called B. beetles or bark-chafers bore holes in the 
bark, and deposit their eggs in the inner bark, in which 
the larvæ excavate pathways, often causing the death of 
the tree. One species in particular, sometimes called the 
common Bark-chafer (Tomicus typographus), and some- 
times the Ty poarapher Beetle, from the figure of its 
burrows, has from time to time appeared in extraordinary 





Tymicus typographus. 
a, natural size; b, insect magnified; c, galleries made by the insect. 


numbers, ravaging the forests of Germany. In 1783, it 
caused the death of a million and a half of pines in the 
Harz Forest alone. This insect is mentioned in some of 
the old German liturgies under the popular name of ‘ the 
Turk,’ which its dreaded ravages obtained for it. 


BAR’KER, Epmunp Henry: 1788, Dec. 22—1839, March 
21; b. Hollym, Yorkshire; studied at Cambridge. Besides 
editions of several Latin classics, and numerous contribu- 
tions to periodicals, particularly to the Classical Journal, 
he undertook a revision of Stephens’s Thesaurus Lingue 
Græcæ. This gigantic work, violently assailed in the 
pear Review by Blomfield, was pub. by Valpy, Lon- 

on (18 vols., 1816-28). In 1812, appeared the first volume 
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of his Classical Recreations. He supplied materials for 
Sturtz’s Etymologicum Gudianum; translated, among 
other German works, Buttmann’s Greek Grammar for 
Schools; and collected the mass of anecdote and criticism 
relative to his friend Dr. Parr (pub. in 2 vols., 1823,9), 
under the title of Parriana, a work well-nigh unreadable, 
from its superabundant and ill-digested matter. He also 
assisted Prof. Dunbar in the compilation of the Greek and 
English Lexicon, pub. 1831. He lost all that he had ina 
lawsuit about a valuable inheritance, so that he was com- 
pelled to sell his fine library, and was put into the debtors’ 
prison. He died in London, in extreme poverty. 


BARKER, Jonn: d. Suedia, 1850, Oct. 5; descendant 
of an English mercantile family. He became, 1799, agent 
for the East India Company at Aleppo; 1826, British consul 
at Alexandria; afterwards consul-general in Egypt. In 
1834, he removed from this situation to the lonely but 
lovely valley of Suedia on the Orontes, 4 leagues from 
Antioch, where he employed himself in the cultivation of 
the choicest fruits of Asia and Europe. He produced the 
delicious Hanwick nectarine. 

BARKER’S MILL, bér'kérz (Fr. Roue à réaction, Ger. 
Segner’s Wasserrad): a wheel moved by the weight and 
the centrifugal movement of water, invented by Dr. 
Barker towards the end of the 17th c. It is repre. 
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sented in its simplest or typical form in fig. 1 oA 

is a wide metal pipe, resting at its lower end by the 

steel spindle T, on a metal block B, and kept in a ver- 

tical position by the spindle S, at its upper end, which 

passes through the frame of the machine, so that it can 
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easily revolve round its axis. Near its lower end, two 
smaller pipes or arms, C, C, are inserted, which project 
horizontally from it, and these have each, at the outer ex- 
tremity, a hole cut vertically in them, opening towards 
opposite sides, The water is supplied by the pipe P, which 
opens over a funnel-like widening on the upper part of A, 
and the quantity is so regulated that while the pipe A is 
kept nearly full, no more is admitted than issues from the 
lower orifices. The reaction caused by tbe water gushing 
from the arms, forces them Gcuwarde and gives to the 
whole machine a rotatory motion. This reaction is much 
the same as is scen in the recoil of a gun when fired, or in 
the pushing back of a small boat by the foot on stepping 
ashore. It may be also thus explained: Suppose that the 
arms were closed all round, the water would press against 
the sides with a force proportional to the height of the 
water in the pipe A, and the pressure against any particular 
surface of the side would produce no motion of the arm, 
because an equal pressure is exerted in a contrary direction 
by a corresponding surface opposite to it. Now, if one of 
these surfaces be cut out, the pressure against the other 
being uncounteracted, forces the arm in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the side in which the hole is made. This 
being done to both arms on opposite sides, two equal pres- 
sures are produced, which conspire in generating the same 
motion of rotation. As soon as motion ensues, centrifugal 
force comes into play, which, throwing the water out to- 
wards the ends of the arms, increases the rapidity of its 
discharge, and also its reacting power. When the wheel 
is in action, the water thus acts under the influence of two 
forces—one being the pressure of the column in A, and the 
other the centrifugal force generated by the rotation of the 
wheel itself. The motion of the wheel is transmitted by 
the spur-wheel fixed to the spindle 8, to the machinery 
which is to be driven by it, or, in the case of a grain-mill, 
the spindle passes directly through the lower millstone, and 
is firmly fixed into the upper one. 

The power is manifestly increased by heightening the 
water-column, or by lengthening the arms—the former in- 
creasing the pressure of the water, and the latter increasing 
the leverage at which this pressure acts. In the mill shown 
in the figure, the column in A cannot be advantageously 
heightened, for the higher it rises, the greater must be the 
weight which the conical spindle T has to sustain, and the 
greater, consequently, becomes the friction. It is from 
this circumstance that such mills are found, in practice, to 
yield but a small mechanical effect—the friction consuming 
too large a proportion of the work of the wheel. Hence, 
in the reaction-wheels now in use, the original B. M. bas 
been so modified as to allow of the water being conducted 
from the reservoir below the arms instead of above. This 
is effected by making the vertical pipe revolve below in a 
stuffing-box at its junction with the conduit, and above, by 
a pivot moving in the fixed frame. By this arrangement, 
the friction attending the rotation is reduced toa minimum, 
for, not only is the weight of the water placed out of ac- 
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count, but also a large proportion of the weight of the 
wheel itself, which is borne by the upward pressure of the 
water. The mechanical performance of such wheels is said 
to be highly satisfactory, producing with a limited supply 
of water falling from.a considerable height, a useful effect, 
hardly to be obtained by any other contrivance. The power 
of these machines may be also increased by using curved 
(fig. 2) instead of straight arms. With straight arms, a con- 
siderable loss of force is incurred by 
the sudden change of the direction 
of the current when it leaves the 
arm, which loss is not incurred to 
the same extent with curved arms, 
in which the direction is changed 
gradually. In Whitelaw’s Mill 
(called the Scottish turbine), the 
form of B. M. usual in Scotland, 
there are three instead of two curved arms of this de- 
description. Considerable difference of opinion still exists 
as to the merits of B. M., some considering it as the most 

rfect way of applying water-power, and others putting it 
in the same rank as an under-shot wheel, with the same 
water-supply. Of late years, it has been more extensively 
employed than formerly. See WATER-POWER. 


BARK’ING: town of Essex, on the left bank of the 
Roding, abt. 2 m. above its junction with the Thames, five 
m. n.e. of London. The mouth of the Roding is often 
called B. creek. Barking Abbey was one of the richest 
nunneries in England. It was founded about 677 by St. 
Erkenwald, Bp. of London, whose sister St Ethelburga, 
was the first abbess. In 870, it was burnt by the Danes, 
but was rebuilt. Scarcely more than the gate-house now 
remains. The Abbess of Barking was one of four ladies 
who held the rank of baroness in right of their office. 
Several queens of England assumed this office. Pop. of 
town. abt. 6,500. 


BARK’ING-BIRD, n.: a bird—the Pteroptochos Tarnu— 
found in the islands of Chiloe and Chonos, off the west 
of Patagonia. It is called by the natives ‘Guid-guid.’ Its 
voice is like the yelping of a small dog. 


BARK’-STOVE, in Gardening: a kind of hot-house in- 
tended for those plants which require not only the greatest 
heat, but also a continually moist atmosphere. It derives 
its name from the use of tanners’ bark, for the purpose of 

roducing this atmospheric condition. The bark is placed 
n a pit, lined and paved with brick, and pots containing 
tropical plants are sunk in it; by which means the plants 
not only enjoy a moisture resembling that of their native 
climates, but the earth around their roots is kept uniformly 
and moderately heated. The principle of the B. is adopted 
in pineries, palm-houses, etc., also in forcing-stoves for pro- 
ducing the ordinary fruits and vegetables of temperate 
climates at unusual seasons. A considerable heat results 
from the fermentation of tanners’ bark, but it is not upon 
this that its value in the B. chiefly depends. 
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BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT—BARLERIA. 


BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT: one of the most 
widely-spread religious romances of the middle ages, relat- 
ing the conversion of the Indian prince Josaphat by the 
hermit Barlaam; thereby illustrating the power of Chris- 
tianity to overcome temptation, and proving its superiority 
over all other creeds. The story, however, has been dis- 
covered to be nothing more or less than a Christianized 
version of the legendary history of Buddha, agreeing with 
it in all essentials and many details. The celebrated divine, 
John Damascene, is regarded as the author of the original 
Greek MS., which was tirst published by M. de Boissonade 
in the 4th vol. of his Anecdota (Paris, 1832), and translated 
into German by Liebrecht (Miimst. 1847). But even in the 
middle ages, a Latin version of this romance had been ex- 
tensively circulated. About the end of the 15th c., it was 
often printed in a detached form, and later, it appeared 
among the works of John Damascene (Paris, 1609). Vin- 
cent de Beauvais wove the story into his Speculum Histo- 
riale. From the Latin version sprang three French tical 
versions belonging to the 13th c., as yet unprinted. The 
Italian Storia di S. Barlaan (latest ed., Rome, 1816) may 
be traced to a Provencal original as early as the beginning 
of the 14th c. In Germany, Rudolf von Ems derived his 
poem, B. and J., first printed at Königsberg (1818); later 
at Leipsic, from the Latin of John Damascene. There is 
also an Augsburg impression of a prose translation of the 
ancient Latin text, belonging to the close of the 15th c. 
The Spanish Historia de B. y J., oy Juan de Arze Solorzano 
(Madrid, 1608), the Polish poetical version, by Kulizowsk 
(Cracow, 1688), as well as the Bohemian (Prague, 1593), all 
are borrowed from the Latin; while the Icelandic Barlaams 
Saga, and the Swedish popular tale, B. och J., have a Ger- 
man source. A Norwegian version, printed from an old 
vellum MS. of the beginning of the 13th c., said to be by 
King Hakon Sverreson, appeared 1851. This romance has 
even been rendered into the Tagala language of the Philip- 
pines. See Buddhist Birth Stories, by Rhys Davids (1881). 

BARLACCHI, bdr-lék'ké, Troomas: middle of 16th c.: 
Italian engraver, who reproduced some designs from 
Raphael, and made besides many monuments and designs 
in architecture. 

BAR-LE-DUC, Ddir-lé dük', or TBAR-SUR-ORNAIN, bår- 
siir-or-ndn': town in the dept. of the Meuse, France. On 
the Ornain, about 125 m. e. from Paris, with which it is 
connected by railway, and with the Rhine by canal. There 
are manufactures of cotton and calico, and a considerable 
trade in timber (from the Vosges, for the use of Paris) and 
in iron, wool, and wine. B. has a communal college, 
normal school, and public library. Its origin dates from 
the 10th c. Pep. (1881) 17,421. 


BARLERIA, n. bar-lér'i-a [after James Bauelier, a Do- 
minican traveler]: genus of plants, order Acanthacee, family 
Balleridee. Various species are found in India, armed and 
unarmed, shrubby or herbaceous, with yeliow, pink, blue, 
or white flowers. 
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BARLES, dari, Lovis: 17th c.: a French physician, of 
Marseille. Among his works are: Nouvelles découvertes sur 
les organes des femmes servant à la generation (Lyon, 1674); 
Nouvelles découvertes sur les organes des hommes servant a la 
generation (Lyon, 1675). These are translations of the works 
of Regnier and of De Graaf upon the same subject, en- 
riched with new observations of Van Hoorne and of 
Vesling. 

BARLESIO, or BARLEZIO, dar-li'zi-o, MARINO: 15th c.: 
Italian historian, b. Scutari, in Albania. He wrote in 
Latin The Life and Actions of Scanderberg (1506), translat- 
ed into French by Lavardin (1597), and by the Jesuit Du- 
poncet (1706); as well as various other works. 


BARLETTA, ddr-lét'téd: a fortified seaport of Italy, 
province of Bari, on the Adriatic. It has large shipping- 
trade with Greece, the Ionian Islands, and other ports of 
the Adriatic. The town is well built, handsome, and 
clean; has a fine cathedral, a colossal statue supposed to 
represent the Emperor Heraclius, a college, theatre, and 
castle, formerly one of the most impregnable fortresses in 
Italy. A feature of B.is the large and magnificent gate- 
way which leads to ils harbor. During the blockade of B. 
by the French, 1502-3, which ended in the defeat ‘and 
death of their commander, the Duke of Nemours, the 
celebrated combat between eleven cavaliers of France, and 
as many of Spain, in which the Chevalier Bayard so dis- 
tinguished himself, occurred, ending in a drawn battle. 
Pop. (1881) 31,994. 

BARLETTA, 3dér-lét'td, QABRIELLO: 15th c.: Italian 
monk, b. perhaps at Barletta, in the kingdom of Naples. He 
became celebrated at Naples on account of his sermons, in 
which he mixed sarcasm and the ludicrous with the sacred; 
quoting, now Virgil, now Moses; placing David at the side 
of Hercules; and commenced a sentence in Italian to con- 
tinue it in Latin and end it in Greek. Sometimes he for- 
got himself so far as to make expressions of which he had 
not considered the signification, as when he asked by what 
signs the Samaritan knew Jesus. was a Jew. Very serious 
authors, Niceron and others, have given the response of 
the preacher; but itis not produced here. There is under his 
name a collection of Latin sermons, which have gone 
through more than 20 editions. The first is of Brescia, 
1498. Some authors claim that these sermons have been 
altered from time to time, and besprinkled ad libitum with 
frivolities and buffooneries. 
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BARLEY, n. bár'li [AS. berlic—from bere: W. barllys— 
from bara, bread; llys, a plant}: a well-known grain, much 
used for making malt; the //urdéim rulgaré, ord. Gram- 
in'čæ. BARLEY-CORN, n. a grain of barley; the third part 
of an inch in length—said to be the origin of our measure of 
length, three barley-corns placed end to end being one inch. 
BARLEY-8UGAR, a swectmeat, formerly made with a de- 
coction of barley. See SUGAR. BARLEY-WATER, an infu- 
sion of barley. BARLEY-BRAKE [perhaps for parley-brake]: a 
rural play. PEARL-BARLEY, barley dressed for domestic 
use. BARLEY-BREE, in Sot., malt liquor. 


BAR'LEY (Hordeum): genus of Grasses, to which be- 
longs one of the most extensively cultivated kinds of grain. 
The genus is distinguished by spiked inflorescence, three 
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Barley. 
a, two-rowed barley; b, sprat or battledore barley. 


spikelets being always situated upon each tooth of the 
rachis, of which sometimes only the middle one is fertile, 
and sometimes all three, so that in the former case the 
fruit-bearing spike is two-rowed, and in the latter case, six- 
rowed; the glumes are two, containing a single floret; the 
pale two, the outer one awned; and the seed is surrounded 
by the palee. The species of this genus are almost all 
annual, although some varieties of B. are sown in the 
end of autumn, and the cultivation of them extends over 
the winter. B. is mentioned in the books of Moses and 
other books of the Old Testament, also by the Greek 
and Roman writers, and has been extensively cultivated 
from remote antiquity. Beer made from it was known to 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the ancient Germans. The 
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cultivation of it appears to have extended from Italy north- 
wards in Europe, but it is better adapted than any other 
grain to the most northern regions, some of its varieties 
being cultivated with advantage where the climate is too 
cold. or the summer too short, for any other cereal crop; 
and it is deemed probable that its native country is northern 
or central Asia. It is capable, however, of being cultivated 
iu very warm climates, and extends over a wider climatic 
range than any of the other grains. B.-meal is used for 
bread in the northern parts of Europe, but in other parts of 
the world, B. is more generally converted into malt for the 
making of beer (see BREWING), or merely deprived of its 
outer skin, and so.used as an article of food. B. intended 
for brewing is first subjected to the process of malting, 
by which it is converted into Marr (q.v.). B. simply 
deprived of the husk (palee) in a mill is called Pot B. or 
Scotch Barley. When the pellicle of the seed is also re. 
moved, and the seed itself rounded and polished, it is Peart 
Barley.—Whiut is sometimes called Patent B., is a farina 
obtained by grinding pearl B., and differs from B.-meal in 
being quite free from a degree of acridity which the latter 
derives from the integuments of the seed. 

It is doubtful if this grain is produced by more than one 
, species, or whether what have been described as distinct 
species by botanists, are not really mere varieties, the result 
of long cultivation. H. vulgare is usually distinguished as 
having the grains disposed in four rows; H. hexastichon, as 
having them in six rows; and H. distichon, as having the 
lateral spikelets abortive, and the grains, therefore, in two 
rows. But the lower part of the spike in the varieties 
ranked under H. vulgare is often six-rowed, and only the 
upper part four-rowed; and in rich soils, a tendency to re- 
sume the six-rowed form is otherwise manifest. Nor are 
the kinds known as Naked Barley, in which the seed 
separates readily from the palex, to be looked upon as 
more distinct. The four-rowed or six-rowed varieties are 
generally coarser, but more productive than the two- 
rowed; and some of them, often called BEAR, or Brae, 
are regarded as most suitable for exposed situations and in- 
ferior soils. A kind with naked seeds, called Siberian B. 
(H. cwleste of some writers), is extensively cultivated in 
some parts of Europe, and its straw is regarded as afford- 
ing a richer food for cattle than that of most other kinds. 
The Nepaul or Himalaya B., another variety with naked 
seeds, and further characterized by the irregular manner in 
which the grains are placed in the spike, pale three-lobed 
at the end, and very short awns—and which is therefore re- 
garded by some botanists as a distinct species (H. trifur- 
catum or H. Aegiceres)—has been recommended as particu- 
larly adapted for cold mountainous regions, yielding good 
crops in the Himalaya at an elevation of 14,000 ft. above 
the sea.—Of the two-rowed B., there are many varieties, 
of which the common or Early English B., the Italian B., 
and the Chevalier B., are among the most esteemed, the 
latter being in particular demand for the brewing of the 
finest ales. It takes its name from M. Chevalier, who in- 
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troduced it.—The Sprat or Battledore B. (H. zeoeriton of 
many botanists) is also two-rowed, but is distinguished by 
the grains standing out from the spike, their awns spread- 
ing very widely. It is sometimes called German Rice, as 
it swells by boiling in the way that rice does, and for some 
purposes forms a good substitute for it. It is scarcely cul- 
tivated in Britain, but is in much esteem in Germany, and 
thrives in the Alps at an elevation of 3,360 ft. 

One species (//. murinum), a small grass, is common en 
waste-grounds in England, and is often troublesome by its 
long awns causing inflammation in the mouths of cattle. 
Still more injurious in this way is the N. American H. 
jubatum, or Squirrel’s Tail. Another, Meapow B. or 
Meapow B.-Grass (JI. pratense), frequent in meadows in 
England, is reckoned a good pasture-grass. J, bulbosum, 
a native of the s. of Europe and n. of Africa, is cultivated 
in Britain for herbage, of which it yields a large quantity, 
much relished by cattle, and particularly by horses. Several 
species are natives of N. America. 

Barkey CuLTivATION. Barley was cultivated largely 
by the Romans, and many other nations of antiquity. 
Though sometimes used as food by the soldiers, it was 
used most as food for horses. The ancient inhabitants of 
Gaul prepared a spirituous liquor, a kind of beer, from it. 
Many of the other western nations latterly applied it to the 
same use, and it also became an important article of food. 
Being a plant which is most productive where the climate 
is moderately dry and warm, the excessive heats of some 
parts of Europe are adverse both to the quantity and 
quality of its grain. It is, however, cultivated to a large 
extent in some parts of the continent where the soil is 
specially suited to it, such as Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
and Denmark. In former times, this grain was largely 
used in the British Islands as human food; but now the 
larger proportion of the B. grown in or imported into 
Great Britain, is used in the distillation of spirits, and in 
the manufacture of beer, ale, and porter. The moderate 
qualities are taken up by the distillers; while the brewers 
of ale and porter require the finest, known by the silvery 
color of the husk, and the specific gravity of the grain. 
Fine malting B., therefore, always is in demand in the 
London market, and commands a high price. For several 
years barley has not only grown better than any other 
grain with the British farmer, but has commanded re- 
latively the best prices. 

On soils where the four-course rotation is adopted, the 
B. usually follows the turnip-crop, which may be con- 
sumed on the land by sheep. The ground is care- 
fully prepared by plowings and rollings, to pulverize it 
thoroughly before the reception of the seed, which is 
usually sown by a drill machine at the rate of about two 
bushels to the acre. On strong soils, the B. is sown after 
a summer-fallow or a green-crop, in which case the soil is 
plowed before the frosts of winter set in, to render it 
friable by spring. As soon as the weather permits, after 
the first week of February, the seed is committed to the 
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ground. A fine mould is in this way obtained, and the 
crops are usually abundant and of good auality. In regions 
with climate like the south of England, the grain is allowed 
to stand till it is fully ripe, when it is cut with the scythe or 
most commonly now with the reaping-machine. In some 
parts, it is not bound up into sheaves, but remains in the 
swath for a few days, when it is afterwards carted, and 
stored into barns. A small portion of the B.-crop is still 
threshed out by the flail, owing to the maltsters being 
under the impression that the threshing-mills injure the 
germinating powers. The favorite variety in England is 
the Chevalier, as the quality is superior to any other, and, 
under liberal treatment, the yield is greater. The produce 
is more influenced by the seasons than that of wheat, as it 
is liable to suffer from droughts in the early part of the 
year. On well-farmed land, from 48 to 60 bushels and 
upwards are got to the acre. B. ig liable to lodge with 
heavy rain; and it is not a favorite crop in moist climates. 
Fringing the Moray and Cromarty firths, as fine quality of 
grain is got as in East Lothian. Morayshire barley has 
long been famous for its fine sample, and is in great de- 
mand with English brewers. On the other hand, in the 
less genial climate of the western counties, and also of the 
upper parts of Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, and Perthshire, 
less B. is sown, and oats frequently succeed the green- 
crops. In these parts the variety known as bear, or bigg, 
was for many a day preferred to any other, as it is not so. 
liable to lodge, and it withstands wet weather far better, 
and comes earlier to maturity. Bear, too, is the variety 
which is cultivated by many of the small cotters in the 
Highlands and islands. Instead of a rotation in which 
green-crops find a place to husband and spare the natural 
resources of the soil, a succession of corn-crops are taken, 
with an occasional rest to the soil, and then a resumption 
of the cropping. 

As to the manuring of the crop, in the strong soils of 
Norfolk and Huntingdon, guano, rape-cake, and other 
manures abounding in nitrogen, are applied when the seed 
issown. Where a moist climate renders the application of 
manures more precarious B. is frequently taken after a crop 
of wheat without any application of fertilizers. Where a 
preceding turnip-crop is drawn from the land, guano is the 
manure held in most estimation; the quantity applied is 
from 2to 4 cwt. per acre. Where the preceding turnip-crop 
is eaten on the ground—especially after a ‘five-course 
shift,’ manuring is often not required for B. Where B. is 
taken after wheat, farm-yard manure is often applied, as 
well as guano and phosphoric manures. Barley requires a 
fine tilth and soil in rich manurial condition. The earlier 
it is sown in the season, the more liberal ought to be the 
application of nitrogenous manures. The later it is sown, 
manures containing nitrogen should be used more sparingly, 
and a portion of phosphoric manures substituted in their 
stead. 


BARLEY-BIRD, n. the wryneck— Funx Torguilla, In 
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the eastern counties of England the same appellation is 
given to the nightingale. 


BARLEY-BREAK, (or BRAKE): a popolar amusement, 
very common in the reign of James I., and, with certain 
modifications, in name and practice still existing as a rural 
me in England and Scotland. Originally, it was played 
y six people, three of each sex, who were formed into 
couples. A piece of ground was then apportioned into three 
arts; and into the centre one, called hell, a couple was 
oomed by lot. The sport consisted in the two in the con- 
demned part ‘catching’ one of the other couples while they 
were in the act of changing pinees: when the couple caught 
had to go into the centre. The capture was not easy, for b 
the rules the capturing couple were bound to keep united, 
while the others when hard pressed, might sever. When 
the whole had been caught, the game was ended, and the 
last couple taken was said to be in hell. Their punishment 
appears to have consisted iu kissing each other. In Scot- 
land, the game consisted in one person chasing the others 
round the stacks in a farmyard; and when one was caught, 
he or she had to assist in capturing the rest. The origin of 
the name is doubtful. Dr. Jamieson suggests that, in Scot- 
land, the locality of the game may have given it its name— 
‘barla-bracks, about the stacks.” The same authority also 
adds: ‘ Perhaps from barley and break, q., breaking of the 
rley, because after a certain time allowed for settling pre- 
iminaries, on a cry being given, it is the business of one to 
catch as many prisoners as he can.’ This supposition is not 
improbable. In the modern games of ‘ Shepherds a-warn- 
ing,’ and ‘ Tig,’ which appear to have been derived from 
B., ‘a barley’ means a parley. 


BAR'LEYCORN, Joun: a personification of the spirit 
of barley, or malt liquor, used jocularly, and also in humor- 
ous poetical effusions. There is a whimsical English tract 
of old date The Arraigning and Indicting of Sir John Bar- 
leycorn, Knt., printed for Timothy Tosspot, in which Sir 
John is described as of ‘ noble blood, well belovéd in Eng- 
land, a great support of the crown, and a maintainer of 
both rich and poor.’ See Hone’s Keery-day Book, vol. i. 


BARLOW, bár'lō, Jor: 1755-1812, Oct.; b. Reading, 
Conn. He studied at Yale Univ., and intended to enter 
the profession of law, but served as a military chaplain 
during the War of Independence. In 1787 he published a 
poem called The Vision of Columbus, which in 1805 ap- 
peared anew in enlarged form as The Columbiad. Ti 
abounds in beautiful passages, but is overburdened with 
political and philosophical disquisitions, and disfigured by 
singularities of expression. B. accepted a commission in 1788 
to prosecute the sale of lands for the Ohio Company in Eng- 
land and France, where he signalized himself by zealous re- 
publicanism ; published in 1792 in London a poem entitled The 
Conspiracy of Kings, and endeavored also to work upon the 
public mind in England by political pamphlets. In Autumn 
1792 he was deputed by the London reformers, with whom 
he was associated, to proceed to Paris, where he received 
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the rights of French citizenship. He spent some years on 
the continent of Europe in political, literary, and mercantile 
pursuits, and was for a short time American consul at Al- 
giers. He returned to America 1805, and was appointed 
ambassador to France 1811. He died at Zarnawiczc, near 
Cracow, on his way to a conference with the Emperor 
Napoleon at Wilna. 


BARM, n. bárm [AS. bearm, Ger. berm; Dan. berme, 
the dregs of oil, wine, or beer]; the scum or slimy sub- 
stance from beer, which consists of yeast; yeast; leaven 
for bread. Barmy, a. bdér'mi, containing yeast (q.v.). 


BARM, n. bårm [AS. beram, the bosom: Icel. barmr: 
Goth. barms]: in OE., the bosom; the lap. 


BARMECIDES, or BARMACIDES, bår'me-sidz, or BAR'- 
MEKIDES: Persian family, distinguished among the most 
powerful in the province of Khorasan, the cradle of the 
greatness of the Abbaside caliphs, whose cause the children 
of Barmek espoused. KHALED-BEN-BARMEK, the first of 
these whose authentic history has reached us, was the 
prime-minister of Abul Abbas Al-Saffah, the first Abbaside 
caliph; and his influence enduring through the reigns of Al- 
Mansur and Mohdi, the latter entrusted him with the educa- 
tion of his son, the celebrated Harun Al-Raschid. Yanya, 
the son of Khaled—according to eastern historians, equally 
conspicuous for virtue and talent—was made vizier by 
Harun upon his accession to the caliphate (A.D. 786), and 
both by his military skill and civil administration, contrib- 
uted largely to the prosperity of the reign—the caliph him- 
self bestowing on him the appellation of Father. Harun, 
however, afterwards becoming jealous of the growing 
power and popularity of two of Yahya'ssons, Fadhl and Jar- 
far (the Giafar of the Arabian Nights), put them to death, 
and arrested all the B. throughout the kingdom and confis- 
cated their goods. Harun even carried his enmity so far 
as to forbid the mention of their name on pain of death; but 
their virtues and their glory are celebrated by almost all 
Mohammedan poets and historians. 

BAR’MECIDE’S FEAST: a phrase originating probably 
in the story of the barber’s sixth brother, in the Ara- 
bian Nights (abridged in the Guardian, No. 162). The 
substance of the story is as follows: One Schacabac being 
in great want, and not having tasted food for two days, 
ventured to visit a zich Barmecide (see above) noted 
both for his hospitality and eccentric humor, in the hope 
of generous entertainment. The Barmecide, on learning 
his condition, invited him to dinner. Schacabac was pre- 
sented with an empty plate, requested to ‘make himself at 
home,’ and by and by, asked ‘how he liked his rice-soup.’ 
It was apparently a cruel jest to play off on a starving man. 
Schacabac, nevertheless, feigned to enter into the humor of 
his host, and expressed his conviction that the rice-soup 
was delicious. ‘The Barmecide continuing the imposition, 
next asked his victim if he ever saw whiter bread. Poor 
Schacabac, who saw neither bread nor meat, nor indeed 
anything eatable, made a prodigious effort to look happy ; 
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he even went the length of gently remonstrating with his 
host for not supposing him completely satisfied. In this 
way a magnificent but fictitious dinner was disposed of. 
When wine, however, was produced, Schacabac pretended 
only to taste it on the ground that he was ‘quarrelsome in 
his liquor,’ and might do his host an injury. The Barme- 
cide forced him, however, and at last Schacabac, in an ex- 
cusable rage at being so elaborately tantalized, feigned to 
have forgotten himself, and gave the eccentric old gentleman 
‘a good box on the ear.’ This put a stop to the pie: The 
Barmecide was pleased with the patient humor of his guest, 
and a visible dinner was immediately ordered. 


BARMEN, dbdr'mén: a most charming valley, about 
two leagues in length, on the Wupper; about two 1 es 
from Elberfeld, in the province of Rhenish Prussia. It is 
divided into Upper and Lower B., and contains five towns 
or villages, which united form the town of B., now con- 
tinuous with Elberfeld. Nowhere in Germany is so 
much manufacturing industry accumulated in a single 
spot. B. is the principal seat of the ribbon-manufacture 
on the continent. Its fabrics go to all parts of the world. 
It produces linen, woolen, cotton, silk, and half-silk ribbons, 
cloth of various kinds, stay-laces, thread, etc. It has also 
considerable manufactures of soap, candles, metal-wares, 
buttons, machinery, and pianofortes. There are, besides, 
in the valley, numerous bleach-fields and Turkey-red dye- 
works. Lower B. has a mineral spring and a bathing es- 
tablishment. Pop. of B. (1880) 95,941, chiefly Protestant. 


BARN, n. bårn [AS. dberern—from bere, barley; ern, a 
place: Dut. berm, a heap: Dan. baarm, a load]: a covered 
building for farm produce. BARN-DOOR FOWL, a dung-hill 
cock or hen. BARN-OWL: see OWL. 


BARNABAS, EPISTLE oF: a very ancient Christian 
writing, attributed to Barnabas, the fellow-laborer of the 
apostle Paul, but deemed by scholars generally to have 
been written by some Gentile Christian at Alexandria in the 
beginning of the 2d c. It is contained in the codex 
Sinaiticus; and Bryennios discovered, 1875, a complete 
Greek MS. of it in the Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre, 
at Constantinople. It contains twenty-one chapters. Its 
aim is obviously to strengthen the faith of believers in a 
purely spiritual Christianity. It begins by declaring that 
legal sacrifices are abolished, and then proceeds to show, 
though not in a very coherent or logical manner, how 
variously Christ was foretold in the Old Testament. In the 
tenth chapter, it spiritually allegorizes the commands of 
Moses concerning clean and unclean beasts; in the fifteenth, 
it explains the ‘true meaning’ of the Sabbath; and in 
the sixteenth, what the temple really prefigured. This con- 
cludes what may be termed the doctrinal portion of the 
epistle; the remainder, which is of a practical character, 
describes the two ways of life—the way of Light and the 
way of Darkness, and closes with an exhortation, that those 
who read it may so live that they may be blessed to all 
eternity. It is a simple, pious, and earnest work; but 
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makes a far more judicious use of the New Testament than 
of the Old. 


BAR’NABAS, Sarnt: properly Joses: mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles as a fellow-laborer of the apostle Paul, 
and even honored with the title of apostle. He is also sup- 
posed to have founded the first Christian community at 
Antioch. According to tradition he became the first Bp. 
of Milan; but he is differently reported to have died a 
natural death, and to have suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the Cypriot Jews, 61. The Epistle ascribed to him is of 
very doubtful authenticity. See BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF. 

BARNABITES, båár'na-bīits: an order of monks which 
sprang up at Milan, 1530; so called because the church of 
St Barnabas in that city was granted them to preach in. 
They were approved by Pope Clement VII. and Pope Paul 
II. Their special duties were, to attend the sick, to preach, 
to instruct the young, and to take the charge of souls. They 
soon established themselves in Italy, France, Austria, and 
Spain, and enjoyed tbe privilege of teaching theology in the 
schools of Milan and Pavia. Many eminent men have 
been sent forth by them. Besides the three usual monastic 
vows, they took a fourth, viz., not to sue for church pre- 
ferments. In France and Austria, they were employed in 
the conversion of Protestants; but they have now, as a 
body, almost fallen into oblivion. Only a few monasteries 
remain here and there in France and Italy. 

BARNACLE, n. bár'nă- kl, or BER'NICLE [F. barnache; 
Gael. bairneach; Manx. barnagh, a limpet, conical-shaped: 
Sp. bernicla, a bird like a goose: properly AS. bearn, a 
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child; aac, oak—expressive of the old belief that the barna- 
cle, externally resembling an acorn, grew on oak trees], 
(Lepas, also galied Anatifa and Pentalasmis): a conical shell- 
fish, or father crustacean, a genus of Cirrhopoda (q.v.); 
type of a family of articulate animals distinguished by a 
long flexible stalk or peduncle, which is provided with 
muscles, upon the summit of which, in the true B., are 
shelly valves, five in number, enclosing the principal 
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organs of the animal, and opening and closing on one side 
like the opercular valves of Balanus (q.v.), to admit of its 
spreading out aud retracting its net—an apparatus similar 
to that by which the animals of that genus obtain their 
food. Barnacles abound in almost all seas, attaching them- 
selves in great numbers to logs of wood, ships’ bottoms, ete. 
They grow very rapidly. Some of the species are eaten in 
some parts of the world, and perhaps they were among the 
balant which the ancicnt Romans esteemed a delicacy.—In 
some cirrhophods, very nearly allied to the true barnacles, 
and resembling them in general form, the shelly valves 
almost entirely disappear. 

In former times, the B. was supposed to be the embryo 
of a goose or bird of some kind; a notion which doubtless 
arose from a fancied resemblance between the convolutions 
of the fish in its shell and the embryo of a bird in the egg. 
It was, therefore, believed that the barnacle goose, described 
in next article, sprang from these marine shells. Hollin- 
shed gravely affirms that such was the case; and the most 
learncd men of their time were weak enough to give cre- 
dence to the absurdity. Gerard, in his Zerba? (1597), 
declares, that after ‘a thing in form like a lace of silke 
finely woven, as it were, together’—which, he correctly 
enough states to be ‘the first thing that appeareth’ when 
‘the shell gapeth open ’—there next follow ‘the legs of 
the bird hanging out;’ and at last the bird, increasing in 
size, ‘hangeth only by the bill,’ and ‘in short space after 
it cometh to full maturity, and falleth into the sea, where 
it gathereth feathers, and groweth to a fowl bigger than a 
mallard, and lesser than a goose,’ etc. All this was repre- 
sented as constantly taking place on the coast of Lanca- 
shire and the Hebrides, and continental writers of greater 
name reported in like manner the same fable, against which 
Ray and other early naturalists were obliged seriously to 
argue. The B., however, really undergoes transformations 
not less wonderful than the fabled ones, which have ren- 
dered it an object of so much interest. See CrRRHOPODA. 


BARNACLE GOOSE, or BER'NICLE Goose: often 
also called BARNACLE, or BERNICLE (Anser Bernicla or 
leucopsis): the bird which the fables of former days repre- 
sented as deriving its origin from the cirrhopod of which 
it bears the name. See BARNACLE. It is smaller than the 
common wild goose, being only a little more than 2 ft. long, 
and about 5 lbs. in weight. It is very prettily marked, 
having the forehead, cheeks, and throat white, the bill 
black, and a black stripe extending from it to the eye; the 
crown of the head, neck, and upper part of the breast 
black; the rest of the plumage on the upper parts of the 
body chiefly ash-gray and black, in undulating bars—on 
the lower parts, white. It is a common winter visitant of 
the w. coasts of Britain and of Ireland, but in „the e. parts 
of Britain it is rare. It retires in spring to more northern 
regions, where it breeds, vast numbers passing n. along the 
coast of Norway to the Arctic Ocean. It is highly esteemed 
for the table. 
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The Brent Goose, or Brent Barnacle (Anser Brenta or 
torquatus, A. Bernicla of some naturalists), has frequently 
received the name of the B. G., and no little éonfusion has 
existed concerning it in books of science, although the 
birds are sufficiently distinct. The Brent Goose is smaller 





Barnacle Goose. 


than the B. G., being only about 21 inches in length. It is 
also of much darker plumage, the whole head, throat, and 
neck being black, except a small patch on each side of the 
neck, which is white, mixed with a few regularly placed 
black feathers; the upper parts of the body generally almost 
black, and the lower parts slate-gray, except the vent and 
under tail-coverts, which are white. It is remarkable for 
length of wing and powerful flight, and for its distant 
migrations. It is very common in winter on the British 
shores, but breeds in high n. latitudes. It is a winter-bird 
of passage in the United States and Canada, as in Britain 
and on the continent of Europe. It is excellent for the 
table. 

Very nearly allied to these species is- the Red-breasted 
Goose, or Red-breasted Barnacle (Anser ruficollis), a beauti- 
ful bird, of which the neck and upper part of the breast 
are of arich chestnut red. In size, it resembles the Brent 
Goose; it is a very rare visitant of Britain and of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and is abundant only in extreme n. Asia. 
—aAnother species, called Hutchins’ Goose, or Barnacle (4. 
Hutchinsii), of dark plumage, and with a triangular patch 
of white on each side of the head and neck, is abundant in 
Hudson's Bay, and extreme N. America. 

These species are regarded by some naturalists as consti- 
tuting a genus Bernicla, distinguished chiefly by a shorter 
and more slender bill from the ordinary or true geese. 

The Egyptian Goose or Bargander (Anser Egyptiacus) is 
sometimes ranked with these, sometimes made the type of 
a distinct genus, Chenalopex, upon account of the longer 
bill, a short spur with which the bend of the wing is armed, 
aud the anatomical peculiarity of a hollow bony enlarge- 
ment at the bottom of the trachea of the male. It has long 
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been kept in parks and pleasure-grounds in Britain, chiefly 
on account of the beauty of its plumage, ahd has become 
partially naturalized. rt is a little smaller than a common 
goose; its voice more resembles that of a wild-duck. The 
prevailing color of the plumage is light chestnut brown, 
minutely rayed with darker lines; the neck and part of the 
wings are white. Large chestnut patches surround the 
eyes. It is very abundant on the Nile, and is frequently 
figured in Egyptian sculptures. It is much esteemed for 
the table, and was kept and fattened for it by the ancient 
Egyptians. It is the Chenalopex of Herodotus. 


BARNACLES, n., plu, bár na-klz (pron F. berniques; 
OF. bericles, spectacles—from L. beryllus, crystal: perhaps 
only a corruption of binocles, double eyes]: spectacles; 
irons put on the noses of horses to make them stand quiet; 
B. in heraldry, similar to what are now called twitchers 
(resembling the orignal spectacles that clasped the nose), 
were instruments used by farriers to curb and control un- 
ruly horses; they are frequently introduced into coats of 
arms as a charge. 


BARNADESIA, n. dd7-na-dé'zi-a [after Michael Barna- 
dez, a Sp. botanist]: genus of composite plants, the typical 
one of the family Barnadesiæ. The species are spiny bushes 
with entire leaves and pink florets. 


BARNARD CASTLE: inland town in the south of 
Durham co., on the right bank of the Tees, about 40 m. 
from its mouth, and 26 m. s.w. of Durham; on the slope 
of an eminence rising from the river. Chief manufactures 
are hats, carpets, shoemakers’ thread, leather, plaids, and 
stockings. It has one of the largest corn -markets in the n. 
of England. On a rocky height over the river are the 
ruins (covering 6} acres) of a castle, founded about 1180 by 
Barnard, son of Guy Baliol, a follower of the Conqueror, 
and ancestor of John Baliol, King of Scotland, who was 
born in the castle, and founded a hospital for the poor in 
the town. B. C. is the scene of part of Sir W. Scott’s 
poem of Rokeby. Pop. (1871) 4,306; (1881) 4,544. 

BARNAUL, bár-nowl: town of west Siberia, govt. of 
Tomsk; at the junction of the Barnaul with the river 
Obi. The people are chiefly engaged in the mining and 
smelting of the metals found in the vicinity, which are 
silver, lead, and copper. B. has 120 furnaces at work, is 
the seat of a mining board, and has a magnetic and 
meteorological observatory. Pop. (1881) 14,000. 


BARNAVE, bár-náv', ANTOINE-PIERRE-JOSEPH-MARIE: 
1761-93, Nov. 29; b. Grenoble, France; son of an advocate. 
He adopted his father’s profession, and early gained repute 
for ability in the parliament of Grenoble. He was chosen 
deputy from his province to the states-general 1789. He 
zealously advocated the proclamation of the Rights of Man, 
was vehement in opposition to the Absolute Veto, carried 
through the confiscation of church property to the use of 
the nation, the emancipation of the Jews, and the aboli- 
tion of the religious orders, and was mainly instrumental 
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in the liberation of the slaves and reorganization of the 
colonies. As a leader of the extreme party in the earlier 
stages of the revolution, he became the idol of the people, 
particularly after his victory over Mirabeau, in the ques- 
t'on of the power of peace and war, which Mirabeau wished 
to remain with the king, and B. successfully claimed for 
the national assembly. His change to a more moderate 
course, defending the inviolability of the king’s person, and 
resisting the assertion by the assembly of power to remove 
ministers, led to his being regarded as a renegade from 
the national party, and to his being fiercely assailed by the 
daily press. He retired to his native place on the dissolu- 
tion of the national assembly; but was impeached, with 
Lameth and Duport-Dutertre, on account of correspond- 
ence with the court; was brought to Paris, tried before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned, and guillotined. 


BARNES, bárnz, ALBERT: 1798-1870, b. Rome, N. Y: 
minister of First Presb. Church, Philadelphia, 1830-67. He 
was one of the leaders in what was known as the New 
School in the Presb. Church; and was distinguished for his 
careful thought, his spiritual earnestness, and his meekness 
under sharp accusation of heresy. His Notes on various 
parts of the Old and New Testaments, specially adapted for 
the use of Sunday-schools and Bible classes, had an im- 
mense circulation. Two editions of 18 vols, were pub- 
lished in England, 1860-62. 


BARNET, ddr’ nét, CHIPPING: a town in thes. of Hert- 
fordshire, on a hill-top, 11 m. n.n.w. of London; amery 
a place of importance on the great northern coach-road. 
Large cattle-fairs are held here. Here, 1471, was fought 
the famous battle of B., between the Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, in which the latter, after a desperate struggle, were 
routed, and their leader, Warwick, ‘ the king-maker,’ killed, 
by which event Edward IV. was firmly established on the 
throne. A commemorative obelisk is now erected near the 
spot. Pop. (1881) 4,095. $ 

BARNEVELDT, dér'néh-vélt, JAN VAN OLDEN, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland: 1547-1619, May 13. He early 
showed great ardor in the cause of the independence of his 
country. As advocate-general of the province of Holland, 
he proved equally his insight into affairs and his address 
in diplomacy. Penetrating the secret designs of Prince 
Maurice (q.v.) of Orange, he became the head of the repub- 
lican party, which aimed at subordinating the stadtholder 
to the legislature. It was he also who opposed the war- 
like tendencies of Maurice, concluded (1609) a truce with 
Spain, and prevented the states-general from taking part 
in the revolt of the Bohemians. His influence excited the 
House of Nassau to still greater jealousy, which in the reli- 
gious controversies between the Remonstrants (see ARMI- 
Nrvus) and Gomarists swelled into the bitterest hostility. 
Witb the view of obviating a civil war, B. proposed an 
ecclesiastical assembly, which resulted in eeing to a 

enera) toleration on the disputed points. e states at 
first concurred in this wise measure; but the intrigues of 
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the Orange party brought about a change of views, by 
representing the Remonstrants as secret friends of Spain. 
B., who sympathized with the more tolerant principles of 
that party, was attacked in scurrilous publications, and was 
insulted even in the mecting of the states by the mob, with 
whom Maurice was an idol. The strife between the Remon- 
strants and Gomarists threatened to end in civil war. B. 
was illegally arrested, 1618, Aug. 29, with Grotius and 
Hoogerbeets, and thrown into prison, In Nov. following, 
Maurice procured the summoning of the Synod of Dort 
(q.v), Which condemned the Remonstrants with the utmost 
rigor and injustice. In 1619, March, while the Synod was still 
sitting, B. was brought to trial before a special commission 
of 24 judges, who condemned as a traitor the innocent man 
to whom his country owed its political existence. It was 
in vain that his friends and relations raised their voice; 
equally vain was the interference of the Dowager Princess 
of Orange and of the French ambassador; Maurice was not 
to be moved; and the venerable man of 71 years of age 
mounted the scaffold and Jaid down his head with the same 
firmness that he had shown through all his life. His sons, 
Wilhelm and René, were at the same time dismissed from 
office. Four years after their father’s death they took part 
in a conspiracy against the life of the prince, which was 
discovered. Wilhelm escaped to Antwerp, but René was 
seized and beheaded.—See Motley’s Life of B. (2 vols. 
Lond. 1874). 


BARNIARDTITE, n. bérn-hard it [after Barnhardt’s 
Land, in N. C., where it is found]: a mineral, classified by 
Dana under his Pyrite group. Composition: Sulphur, 30°5; 
copper, 48°2; iron, 21°38; hardness, 3°5; sp. gr. 4'821. 
Lustre, metallic; color, bronze yellow. 

BARNSLEY, bárnz'lē: town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 89 m. s.w, of York; on a hill. It has coal 
and iron mines, linen manufactures, bleaching and dye 
works, manufactures of iron and steel, wire-works and 
glass-works. Besides ample railway communication, it has 
two canals. B. has many educational and benevolent insti- 
tutions, and a public park of 20 acres. Chief buildings. 
are the county court and bank. Pop. (1871) 28,021; (1881) 
29,789. 


BARNSTABLE, bárn'stā-bl: cap. of the co. of B., 
Mass.; 65 m. s.e. of Boston. The inhabitants are engaged 
chiefly in whale and cod fisheries, and in the coast trade. 
B. has a fine courthouse, several churches, a high school, 
2 weekly papers, a savings bank, and a custom-house. 
The southern portion of the town is largely frequented as a 
summer resort. Pop. (1880) 4,250. 


BARNSTAPLE, ddrn'sta-pl: town in n.w. Devonshire, 
on the right bank of the Taw, 6 m. from its mouth, 34n.w. 
of Exeter. The Taw is here crossed by an ancient bridge 
of 16 arches, which has been widened by iron-work on each 
side. In consequence of the river and harbor having be- 
come filled up with sand, much of the trade of B. has been 
transferred to Bideford. Its manufactures are pottery and 
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Jace. It sends two members to parliament. B. has existed 
since the reign of Athelstan, who built a castle here. The 
t Gay was born near the town, and educated at its gram- 
mar-school. Pop. (1871) 11,790; (1881) 12,283. 
BAROACH, dd-roch', Broacu, or BuaArucn: large 
town of British India, province of Bombay; on the n. bank 
of the Nerbudda, here a rivertwo m. wide even at ebb-tide, 
but shallow, and the navigable channel winding and dift- 
cult even at high water. B. isa very ancient town, sup- 
posed to be the Barygaza of Arrian. Itis ina most fertile dis- 
trict, and was formerly very flourishing, witha large popula- 
tion; but in consequence of political troubles it fell into decay. 
It has of late begun to recover prosperity, and its commerce 
is increasing. B. belonged to the Mussulman kingdom of 
Guzerat, on the overthrow of which by the Emperor Akbar, 
it was assigned toa petty nawab; and falling under the 
dominion of the Peishwa, was taken by the British 1772, 
ceded to Scindiah, 1783, in acknowledgment of the kind 
treatment of some British prisoners; and again stormed by a 
British force 1803, since which date it has remained in the 
possession of the British. The heat at B. is often excessive, 
and the situation is regarded as unhealthful. B. has con- 
siderable trade with Bombay and Surat—principal exports, 
raw cotton, grain, and seeds. It was long famous for its 
manufactures of cloth; but that of the finer kinds has fallen 
off very much, in consequence of the importation of 
English goods. Many of the weavers of B. are Parsees, of 
whom also are some of the more opulent classes, such as 
ship owners and ship brokers. B. has a remarkable institu- 
tion—a Brahmanical hospital for sick animals, into which 
horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, peacocks, and even insects are 
received. It is ostensibly attended by a number of Brah- 
mans, who derive a good income from lands devoted to it, 
and from voluntary contributions. Pop. at present, within 
the walls, est. 15,000; including the suburbs (1881) 87,281; 
pop. of collectorate (1881) 326,930. 


BAROCHE, dé-rosh’, PIERRE-JULES: 1802, Nov. 8— 
1870; b. Paris: eminent French politician. He passed as 
an advocate 1823, and distinguished himself by his talents 
asapleader. In 1847 he was sent to the chamber of deputies 
as representative of Rochefort, took his position among the 
moderate reform party, and was one of those who signed the 
accusation drawn up against the Guizot ministry. During 
the republic, he voted at first with the democratic party, 
but afterwards supported General Cavaignac, and after Dec. 
10, the politics of Louis Napoleon. B. was now made pro- 
cureur-général of the republic at the Paris appeal court. 
In 1850, March, he succeeded Ferdinand Barrot as minister 
of the interior, after which he became a decided Bonapart- 
ist. In 1851, April, he was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs, with Leon Faucher as colleague. After the coup- 
d'état of 1851, Dec. 2, B. accepted the vice-presidency of the 
Consultative Commission, and was authorized to make 
known officially the result of the plebiscttum. He became 
minister of foreign affairs 1860, minister of justice and 
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ublic worship 1863, and received the grand cross of the 
gion of Honor 1855. Hed. on the island of Jersey. 

BAROCO, n., or BAROKO, ba-rò kò {a word without 
etymological meaning, but designed to have the vowels 
s mbsa; in old logic, the fourth Mode of the Second 

igure of syllogisms. 

BARODA, bå-rò'da: city of Guzerat, cap. of the state of 
B.; 40 m. from Tunkaria, and 231 n. of Bombay, with 
which it is connected by railway. It stands on the Biswa- 
mintri, here crossed by a stone bridge of singular construc- 
tion—an upper range of arches resting on a lower. B. is 
the residence of the Guicowar, a protected Mahratta prince; 
occupies an important position between the coast and the 
interior, and has considerable trade. In 1878, numerous 
complaints having been made to the British government 
about the misrule of the Guicowar, Malhar Rao, a commis- 
sion was appointed to examine into the state of affairs, and 
as a result, the Guicowar was allowed 18 months in which 
to reform his administration. His misrule, however, con- 
tinued, and a suspected attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, 
the British resident at his court, led to his arraignment be- 
fore a mixed British and native tribunal 1875. The court 
was divided in opinion as to his guilt, but the British gov- 
ernment deposed the Guicowar for his obvious misrule. 
Pop. (1881) 101,818. 

BAR OF DOWER: a defeat of the provision which, by 
the law, a widow is entitled to out of the lands and tene- 
ments of her deceased husband; wrought by her elope- 
ment, herdivorce on the ground of her own adultery, and 
other disabilities. A woman might also, while fines and 
recoveries were in force, be barred by these assurances, as 
she now may by the new method of conveyance appointed 
by the statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74, in substitution for a 
fine or recovery, in the case of a married woman. Dower 
may be barred also by jointure. Stephen’s Commentaries, 
vol. i. p, 278. See DOWER: JOINTURE: WiIDow: FINE oF 
LANDS. 

The term corresponding to Dower in Scotch law is 
TERCE (q.v.) ` 

BAROLITE. n. bår'ö-lit [Gr. barus, heavy—from baros, 
weight; lithos, a stone]: a carbonate of baryta—also called 
Witherite, from its discoverer. 
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BAROMETER, n. dé-rdm'é-tér [Gr. baros, weight; me- 
tron, a measure]: an instrument which indicates the pres ure 
and weight of the atmosphere, and is used to ascertain the 
heights of mountains, or to give warning of changes in the 
weather. BAROMETRIC, a. bdr'd-méetrik, or BAR'oMET - 
RICAL, a. -ri-kdl. BAR’ OMET'RICALLY, ad, -kdl-i. BAROME 
TRY, n. bé-rom'é-tri. ANEROID BAROMETER, dn'ér-oyd 
[Gr. a, without; neros, moist; eidos, a form]: a barometer 
which indicates the varying pressure of the atmosphere, 
not by the varying height of a column of a fluid, but by the 
compression and expansion of a small metal vessel. BARO- 
METROGRAPH, n. bir-6-mét'rd-graf [Gr. baros, weight; me- 
tron, a measure; graphe, a drawing, a delineation, a pic- 
ture]: an instrument used for automatically inscribing on 
paper the yariations of the barometer. 


BAROMETER: instrument for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere. The term generally designates 
an instrument in which the measure is the height of a 
column of liquid sustained by atmospheric pressure. The 
fundamental principle of the B. is best shown in the experi- 
ment which led Torricelli to the first discovery of the press- 
ure of the air. A giass tube, about 33 inches in length, 
open at one end, is c>mpletely filled with mercury, and, 
being firmly closed by the thumb, is inverted and placed 
vertically in a cup containing mercury. When the thumb 
is removed, the mercury sinks in the tube till it stands, 
usually, about 30 inches above the level of the mercury in 
the cup, leaving in the upper part a space free of air, which 
receives the name of. the Torricellian vacuum (fig. 1). The 
mercury within the tube being thus removed from the 
pressure of the air, while that in the cup is exposed to it, 
the column falls, till the pressure at the section of the 
whole, in the same plane as the surface of the mercury in 
the cup, is the same within and without the tube. A simi- 
lar experiment is when, in a U-shaped tube, having one 
branch much wider than the other, a column of mercury in 
the narrow branch balances a column of water nearly 14 
times as high in the other. In the Torricellian experiment, 
the air and the space occupied by it take the place of the 
wide water branch of the U-shaped tube, the glass tube 
and mercury forming the narrow branch, as before; the 
narrow branch, however, in this case being closed above, to 
prevent the air from filling, as it were, both branches, In 
both cases, the heights of the columns are inversely as the 
specific gravities of the liquids of which they consist; and 
as air is about 10,000 times lighter than mercury, the aérial 
column may be inferred to have a height 10,000 times 30 
inches. It will be found, under ATMOSPHERE, that from 
the air lessening in density as its height increases, its height 
is considerably greater. Any changes that take place in the 
height or density of the aérial column will be met by cor- 
responding changes in the height of the mercurial column, 
so that as the latter rises or falls, the former increases or 
diminishes. This simple tube is thus an infallible index of 
the varying amount of atmospheric pressure, in fact, a per- 
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fect barometer. The changes, howeyer, are indicated ona 
scale at least 10,000 times diminished, so that the variations 
in the tube show very coasiderable changes in the weight of 
the atmosphere, If water be used instead of mercury, the 
water column would »e 14, or, more correctly, 13°6 times 
as high as the mercurial column, or about 34 feet; and the 
scale on which the changes take place would be correspond- 
ingly magnified, so ‘hat » water B. should be much more 
delicate than <. mercurial one. Water is, however, exposed 
to this serious objection, that its vapor rises into the empty 
space above, and causes by its elasticity a depression of the 
column, the depressions being different for different tem- 
peratures. At zero, Fahrenheit, for instance, the depres- 
sion thus arising would be 4 an inch, and at 77°, more than 
1 ft. It would be doubtful, likewise, at the time of any 
observation, whether the space referred to was filled with 
vapor of the elasticity corresponding to the observed exter- 
nal temperature or not, so that the necessary correction 
could not with certainty be made. The vapor of mercury, 
on the other hand, at 77°F.—a temperature cohiiderábiy 
above the average—produces in the B. a depression of only 
z of an inch, an amount practicaily inappreciable. After 

years of experience and invention, there is yet no better 
index of the pressure of the pene ane: than the simple 
mercurial column of Torricelli, and in all exact observa- 
tions it is taken as the only reliable standard. 

Simple as the B. is, its construction demands consider- 
able care and experience. It is of the first importance that 
the mercury to be used be chemically pure, otherwise its 
fluidity is impaired, and the inside of the tube becomes 
coated with impurities in such a way as to render correct 
observation impossible. Mercury as usually sold, is not 
pure; and before being employed for barometers, must be 
shaken well with highly dilute but pure nitric acid, to 
remove extraneous metals and oxides. The same object is 
effected more thorough:y by keeping it several weeks in‘ 
contact with the dilute acid, stirring every now and then. 
After either process, the metal must be thoroughly washed 
with distilled water, and dried. In filling the tube, it is 
essentially necessary to get the column free from air and 
moisture. To effect this, the mercury, after filling, is 
boiled in the tube, so that air and moisture may be expelled, 
partly by the heat, partly by the vapor of the mercury. 
This process demands great experience and skill, but the 
same end may be more easily and as effectually attained by 
boiling the mercury, in the first instance, in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, and then pouring it into the previously 
heated tube by a filler reaching to the bottom of it. Such 
care is expended only on the best instruments; ordinary 
weather-glasses, not needing to be quite accurate, are more 
simply filled. Notwithstanding all these precautions, mi- 
nute bubbles of air are liable to keep secreted, and to creep 
up in the course of time into the Torricellian vacuum. To 
obviate this risk of error, an air-trap is recommended by 
which any air that may accidentally find its way into the 
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tube is arrested in its ascent to the top, and the instrument 
sustains no damage from the accident. 

Barometers are usually divided into two classes—cistern 
barometers, and siphon barometers. The simplest form of 
the cistern B. is that shown in fig. 1, which requires only to 
be set properly in a frame, and provided with a scale, to 
make it complete. Fig. 2 presents another form of that 
class, being that generally seen in weather-glasses or ordi- 





Figs. 1, 


nary barometers. The tube is bent at the bottom, and the 
cistern is merely an expansion of the lower end. Very 

enerally, the cistern is hidden from view, and protected 
fom injury by a wooden cover in front. There are two 
causes of inaccuracy in cistern barometers—one being the 
capillarity, which tends to lower the column; and the other 
being the difference of level in the cistern caused by the 
fluctuations in the tube, which renders the readings on the 
fixed scale above at one time too great, and at another too 
small, according as this level rises above or falls below the 
original level from which the scale was measured. The 
effect of capillarity may be avoided by using tubes of more 
than half an inch in bore, in which the depression becomes 
so small, that it may be left out of account; and in smaller 
tubes it. may be estimated from tables constructed -for the 
purpose. Wide tubes have the additional advantage, that 
atmospheric changes are seen earlier in them than in nar- 
row tubes, there being less friction in the former than in 
the latter. It is worthy of notice, that the capillary 
depression is less in boiled than in unboiled tubes, in con- 
sequence of the admixture of a minute quantity of the oxide 
of mercury, formed in the process of boiling, which lessens 
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the repulsion between the mercury and glass. With refer- 
ence to the error of level, it must be borne in mind that the 
height of the column sustained by the atmosphere is always 
to be reckoned from the lower level. This error becomes 
all the less the larger the capacity of the cistern is compared 
with that of the tube, for then a very considerable rise or 
fall in the tube, when spread over the surface of the cistern, 
makes only a slight difference of level in it. Care must be 
taken, then, in ordinary barometers, to make the cistern as 
large as possible. The only B. in which the error of level 
is completely obviated is that invented by Fortin, which is 
in every respect the most perfect cistern B. The cistern 
and the lower portion of the tube of this B. areshown in 
fig. 8. The cistern is of boxwood, with a movable leather 
bottom bb, and a glass cylinder is inserted into it above, all 
except the glass being encased in brass. In the bottom of 
the brass box a screw works, on the upper end of which 
the leather rests, so that by the sending in or taking out of 
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the screw, the bottom of the cistern, and with it the cistern 
level of the mercury, can be raised or depressed at will. A 
small ivory pin, p, ending in a fine point, is fixed to the 
upper frame of the cistern; and when an observation is 
made, the surface of the mercury is made to coincide with 
the point of the pin as the standard level from which the 
barometric column is to be measured. The tube of the B.— 
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the upper part of which is shown in fig. 4—is enclosed in 
one of brass, which has two directly opposite slits in it for 
aoe the height of the column, and on the sides of these 
the graduation is marked. A brass collar, cc, slides upon 
the tube with a vernier (q.v.), ov, marked on it for reading 
the height with the greatest exactness, and in which two 
obiong holes are cut, a little wider than the slits in the brass 
tube. : When a reading is taken, the collar is so placed 
that the last streak of light is cut off by the two upper 
edges of the holes, or until they form a tangent to the con- 
vex mercurial curve. By this means, the observer is sure 
that his eye ison a level with the top of the column, and 
that the reading is taken exactly for this point. This is the 
contrivance usually adopted to prevent the error of parallax, 
or that caused by the eye being slightly above or below the 
top of the column, by which the scale and the top of the 
column are projected too high or too low, the one upon the 
other, as the case may be. The only other arrangement 
worthy of mention for the same purpose is by Weber, who 
etches the scale on a piece of silverized glass placed over 
one side of the tube; and wheu—the mirror and tube being 
vertical—the image of the eye appears along with the ver- 
tex of the column, the eye is in the same horizontal line 
with it. Fortin’s B. is generally arranged so as to be port- 
able, in which case the screw, 8, is sent in until the mer- 
cury fills the whole cistern, by which the air is kept from 
entering the tube during transport, the leather yielding suf- 
ficiently at the same time to allow for expansion from in- 
crease of temperature. It packs in a case, which serves as 
a tripod when ‘he nstrument is mounted for use. On 
this tripod it is suspended about the middle, swinging upon 
two axes at right angles to each other, so that the cistern 
may act the part of a plummet in keeping the tube vertical 
—the position essential] to all correct measurements. 

The siphon B. consists of a tube bent in the form of a 
siphon, having the same diameter at the lower as at the 
upper end. Fig. 5 represents a simple form of it. The 
tube travels along the board on which it is placed by pass- 
ing easily through fixed rings or collars of brass. A scale, 
divided in inches, and parts of an inch, is fixed on the up- 
per part of the board; and when an observation is taken, 
the tube is adjusted by the screw, s, working below it, so 
that the top of the lower mercurial column may be on a 
level with the fixed mark, a, which is the point from which 
the fixed scale is measured. In the best forms of the siphon 
B., both tube and scale are fixed, the latter being graduated 
upwards and downwards from a zero-point near the middle 
of the tube, and the height of the column is ascertained by 
adding the distances from it of the upper and lowor levels. 
The siphon B. is in many respects a more perfect instru- 
ment than the cistern barometer. In the first place, the 
bore at the upper and lower ends of the tube being the 
same, the depression arising from capillarity is alike for 
both, and the error from this cause disappeais in taking the 
difference of the heights. In the second place, since the 
final reading is got from a reference to both upper and 
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lower surfaces, the error in the cistern B. produced by the 
different capacities of the tube and cistern, is avoided. On 
the other hand, the taking of two readings, one for each 
column, is a serious addition to the labor of observation. 
Gay-Lussac’s siphon B. (fig. 6) is bent near the bottom, so 
as to allow of the lower branch being placed in the same 
straight line as the upper one—a position highly favorable 
to accurate observation. When constructed for transport, 
the tube at the bend is narrowed, as in the figure, to a capil- 
lary width, which effectually excludes the air; and when 
the tube is inverted (fig. 7), being the position in which it is 
carried, the mercury is nearly all held in the longer branch. 
Such a tube when mounted, like Fortin’s B., makes an 
excellent travelling instrument, and is comparatively light, 
from the small quantity of mercury it contains. See ANE- 
ROID BAROMETER. 

The wheel B., originally invented by Hook, and gener- 
ally seen as a parlor ornament, has little to recommend it 
as a trustworthy instrument. Fig. 8 shows the main 
features of its construction, It is essentially an ordinary B. 
like the siphon B. below, but having a cistern above, to in- 
crease the amount of variation in the lower branch. A 
small piece of iron or glass, f, floats on the open surface, 
and a thread is attached to it, and passed over a small 
wheel, a, fixed to a horizontal axis, to which it is kept 
tight by a small weight, c, hanging at the other end. A 
pointer, p, is fixed to the other extremity of the horizontal 
axis, which moves to the right or left of the dial, dd, accord- 
ing as the mercury falls or rises in the lower branch. The 
great sweep which the index takes, as compared with the 
comparatively minute variations of the mercurial column, 
is the only merit of this instrument, while with so much 
intervening between the mercury and the index, the 
chances of error from friction and other causes are consid- 
erable. 

The correction of the B. for temperature is important. 
Mercury expands yg of its bulk for every degree Fahren- 
heit; consequently, a column of 30 inches at 32° F., or the 
freezing point, would, at 65° F., for instance, be ®85582 
times 30 inches, or nearly #5 of an inch longer, for 30 
inches of mercury at 60° produce the same pressure as 
inches of it at 32°. In order, therefore, that all observa- 
tious may be compared correctly with each other, the ob- 
served heights are reduced to what they would be at 32° 
F. as a standard temperature. The rule for reduction is— 
Multiply the number of degrees above or below 82° F. by 
the observed height, divide the product by 9990, and sub- 
tract or add the quotient from or to the observed height for 
the reduced height. Tables for this purpose have been pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, from which the corrections are 
found at once. 

The variations of the B. are both periodical and irregu- 
lar. Periodical variations are those at stated and regular 
intervals; E toeed are such as have no regular period of 
recurrence. The only truly periodical variation is the daily 
one, which varies from 0°150 to 0'001 inch. In most regions 
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of the globe there is also a well-marked annual variation, 
widely different for different regions. Accidental variations 
have a range of about 3 inches. See ATMOSPHERE. 

The uses of the B. may be classified into physical, hypso- 
metrical, and meteorological. It is of essential use in all 
physical researches where the mechanical, optical, acousti- 
cal, and chemical properties of air or other gases are de- 
pendent on the pressure of the atmosphere. Its use in hyp- 
sometry, or the art of measuring the heights of mountains, 
is very valuable. When a B. is at the foot of a mountain, 
the pressure it sustains is greater than that which it ex- 
periences at the top by the weight of the column of air 
intervening between the top and bottom. A formula of 
considerable complexity is given by mathematicians for 
finding very nearly the true height of a mountain from 
barometrical and thermometrical observations made at its 
base and summit; it does not come within the compass of 
this work. The following rules give very nearly the same 
result: 1. Reduce the mercurial heights at both stations to 
382° F. 2. Take the logarithms of the corrected heights, sub- 
tract them, and multiply the result by 10,000, to give the 
approximate height in fathoms of the upper above the lower 
station. 3. Take the mean of the temperature at both sta- 
tions, také the difference between this mean and 382, multi- 
ply the difference by the approximate height, and divide 
the product by 435. This last result is to be added to the 
approximate height, if the mean temperature is above 382, 
and subtracted, if below, to find the true height in fathoms. 
A Fortin’s or Gay-Lussac’s B. is employed in measuring 
heights. 

The best known use of the B. is as a meteorological in- 
strument, or as a weather-glass. Opticians have attached 
to certain heights of the B. certain states of weather, and 
at certain points of the scale the words ‘Rain,’ ‘ Change- 
able,’ ‘Fair,’ etc., are marked; but the connection thus 
instituted is very misleading. Those who have observed 
most carefully the connection of barometric heights with 
changes of weather, discard entirely the use of these terms, 
and state that it is not the actual height of the B. at any 
place, but this height as compared with that of surrounding 
regions which indicates the coming weather. Several 
elaborate codes of rules have been drawn up to serve as a 
key to the variations, but these are more or less local. Gen- 
erally speaking, a falling B. indicates rain, a rising B., fair 
weather. A steady B. foretells a continuance of the weather 
at the time; when low, this is generally not fair; and when 
high, fair. A sudden fall usually precedes a storm, the 
violence of which is in proportion to the barometric gradient. 
An unsteady B. shows unsettled weather; gradual changes, 
the approach of some more permanent condition of it. 
The variations must also be interpreted with reference to 
the prevailing winds, each different wind having some pecul- 
iar rules. The connection between changes of weather 
and the pressure of the atmosphere is by no means well 
understood. One reason is given, which may to some ex- 
tent account for the B. being lower in wet than in dry 
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weather—viz., since, as has been shown by Dalton, moist 
air is lighter than dry air, wherever a large amount of aque- 
ous vapor has displaced a part of the drier air, the barome- 
tric column will read relatively low. Hence much depends 
on the nature of the winds. The s. and s.w. winds, which 
are, in western Europe, more than any other, the rain- 
bringing winds, are warm and moist winds. Now, a column 
of such air, to be of the same weight as one of cold dry air, 
must be higher; but this it cannot well be in the atmosphere, 
for no sooner does the warm moist column, by its lightness, 
rise above the surrounding level of the upper surface of the 
atrial ocean, than it flows over, and becomes nearly of the 
same height as the cold air around it. The interchange 
taking place less interruptedly, and consequently Jess slowly, 
in the higher strata than in those near the ground, it is some 
time before the equilibrium thus disturbed is restored, and 
meanwhile the B. keeps low under the pressure of a rarer 
atmospheric column, On the other hand, the n. and e. 
winds in western Europe, being comparatively cold and 
dry, are accompanied with fair weather and a high barome- 
ter. It is thus to the warmth, as well as to the moisture of 
these winds that the low pressure is to be ascribed. In 
Great Britain a high and rising B. frequently accompanies 
e. winds with a drenching drizzle; but on the La Plata 
river, the case is reversed; there the cold s.e. wind, from 
the ocean, brings rain with a high barometer; and the land 
winds, warmed by the plains of South America, maintain 
fine weather with a low barometer. That the temperature, 
as well as the moisture of the air, is at least an important 
cause of the changes of the B., is shown also by the fact, 
that, in the tropics, where the variations of the tempera- 
ture are slight compared with the temperate zones, the B. 
experiences almost no change. In central Asia, the sum- 
mer pressure is nearly an inch less than that of winter, and 
at Deniliquin, towards the interior of Australia, it amounts 
to 0:250 inch. 

BAROMETZ. dér'o-méts (or Tartarian or Scythian Lamb): 
the prostrate stem (rhizome) of a fern (Aspidiwm Barometz) 
which grows in the salt-plains near the Caspian Sea. It is 
shaggy witha silky down, and has a sort of genera] resem- 
blance to an animal. In the days of ignorant credulity, 
when the story of the phoenix was received as a truth of 
natural history, and barnacles were believed to grow into 
geese, and horses’ hairs into eels, marvellous tales were told 
of the B., which was supposed to partake of the natures of 
a plant and an animal, to grow on a stalk, and eat grass like 
a lamb, etc. Erman (Travels in Siberia) supposes that the 
fables regarding the B. may have some connection with the 
cotton plant. 
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BARON, n. băr'ön [F. baron; Norm. F. baran, It. barone; 
Sp. caron; mid. L. barōnem, originally signifying man or 
husband: Gael. baran, a great man]: a rank of nobility 
next to a viscount; two sirloins not cut asunder. BARON- 
AGE, n. băr'ön-ğj, the whole body of barons and peers; the 
dignity or estate of a baron. Bar’ongss, n. the wife of a 
baron. Barony n.-ddé7"6-ni, the lordship of a baron: a 
division of a county in Ireland answering to an English 
hundred. BARONIAL, a. dd-70'ni-dl, pertaining to a barony. 
BARONET, n. bar'6-nét, the title next below a baron, estab- 
lished in England as an order in the reign of James I. 
BARONETAGE, n. bii7'd-nét-dj, baronets as a body; tne dig- 
nity of a baronet. BARONETCY, n. bd7"d-nét-si, the title and 
dignity of a baronet. 


BAR ON: a term probably derived from the Latin word 
baro (allied to vir. a man, a hero), which originally signified a 
stupid, brutal man, afterwards came to signify a man simply, 
and latterly, by one of those strange transmutations, not 
uncommon in language, a man pre-eminently, or a person 
of distinction. Teutonic, Celtic, and even Ilebrew deriva- 
tions also have been assigned to the word; but the fact of its 
having been introduced into England by the Normans, 
seems in favor of a Romanic origin. It is now the title of 
the lowest degree of hereditary nobility. The degree of B. 
forms a species of landing-place, corresponding among 
noblemen, in a certain sense, to that of gentleman, at a lower 
stage of the social pyramid. It was in this sense that the 
word was used in forme: times to include the whole nobili- 
ty of England, because all noblemen were barons, whatever 
might be the higher ranks in the peerage which they occu- 
pied. The word peer has recently come to be used with 
the same signification, perhaps because it is no longer ne- 
cessarily the case that every nobleman should be a B., there 
being instances in which earldoms and other honors have 
been given without a barony being attached to them, and 
in which the barony has been separated from the higher 
degree by following a different order of descent. The 
general theory of the British constitution, however, still is, 
that it is as barons that all the peers sit ia the upper house; 
and it is on this ground that the archbishops and bishops 
are said to sit in virtue of their baronies. The distinction 
into greater and lesser barons seems from an early period 
to have obtained in most of the countries of Europe. The 
greater barons, who were the king’s chief tenants, held 
their lands directly, or in capite, as it was called, of the 
crown; while the lesser held of the greater by the tenure 
of military service. The greater barons, who corresponded 
to the Fretherren (free lords) of Germany, had a perpetual 
summons to attend the great councils of the nation; whereas 
the latter were summoned only in case of their lands em- 
bracing a certain extent, which in England was thirteen 
knighis’ fees and a quarter. See Knicut’s Fer. When 
the representation of the middle class in England came to 
be confided to the knights of the shire and burgesses of 
towns, the minor barons ceased to receive the royal sum- 
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mons, and by degrees the title B. came to be applied to the 
greater barons, or lords of parliament, as they were called, 
exclusively. For an account of the barons of England im- 
mediately after the Conquest, and of the lands which they 
held, sce Doomspay-Book. The habit of conferring the 
rank of B. by letters-patent, by which it was converted into 
a mere title of honor, apart from the possession of landed 
roperty or of territorial jurisdiction, was introduced by 
ing Richard II., who, 1388, created John Beauchamp, of 
Holt Castle, B. of Kidderminster. In Germany, the old 
barons of the empire were for the most part raised to the 
dignity of grafs (counts) and princes; while the lesser, in 
lace of passing into the ranks of the untitled gentry, as in 
tngland, constituted a grade of the lower nobility, to which 
no duties were assigned, and scarcely any political privi- . 
leges belonged. 
When a B. is summoned to the house of lords by writ, 
a letter, in the sovereign’s name, directs him to repair to the 
parliament, to be holden at a specified time and place, to 
advise with his sovereign, the prelates, and nobles, about 
the weighty affairs of the nation. On the arrival of the new 
peer, he is presented by two barons to the lord-chancellor, 
his patent or writ being carried by a king-at-arms. This 
having been read by the chancellor, he congratulates him 
on becoming a member of the house of peers, and invests 
him with his robe. The oaths are then administered by the 
clerk of parliament, and the new B. is conducted to a seat 
on the baron’s bench. In addition to barons by writ and 
barons by patent, barons by prescription are usually men- 
tioned, but incorrectly according to Blackstone, who re 
marks that ‘ those who claim by prescription must suppose 
either a writ or patent made to their ancestors, though by 
length of time it is lost.’ (Kerr’s Ed., vol. i. p. 406). There 
are some distinctions between a creation by writ and by 
patent which ought to be mentioned. ‘The creation by 
writ,’ says Blackstone, ‘is the more ancient way, but a man 
is not ennobled thereby, unless he actually takes his seat in 
the house of lords; and some are of opinion that there 
must be at least two writs of summons, and a sitting in two 
distinct parliaments, to evidence an hereditary barony.’ In 
consequence of the inconvenience thus attending it, the crea- 
tion by writ may now be considered obsolete, although the 
eldest son of a peer is still frequently called up to parlia- 
ment by means of it, there being in that case no danger of 
the children losing their nobility even should their father 
never take his seat. But though creation by patent is thus in 
general the most certain way of insuring the hereditary char- 
acter of the peerage, it is under one disadvantage as com- 
pared with a creation by writ—viz., that whereas in the 
latter case the dignity once insured by possession, passes to 
the heirs of the holder without any words to that purpose, 
in the former there must be words to direct the inheritance, 
else the dignity endures only to the grantee for life. Where 
the patent, again, in place of being silent as to the succes- 
sion, expressly sets forth that the dignity is for life merely, 
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it was held, in the Wensleydale casc, that it does not make 
the grantee a lord of parliament at all. 

The coronation and parliamentary robes of a B. differ 
very slightly from those of an earl. The right of wearing 
a coronet was conferred on barons for the first time by 
King Charles II.; their head dress till then having consisted 
of a cap of crimson velvet, lined with ermine, 
and having a plain gold band. 

A baron’s coronet is adorned with six 
pearls, set at equal distances on the chaplet. 
Coronets are worn only on great occasions 
of state ceremonial. In ordinary garb, there G52 
is nothing to distinguish a B. from a com- Baron's © 
moner. A B. has the title of ‘Right Honor- : 
able Lord,’ etc., and is addressed as ‘My Lord,’ or ‘ Your 
Lordship.’ His wife has also the title of ‘Right Honorable,’ 
and is addressed as ‘ Madam,’ or ‘ Your Ladyship.’ A B., 
in signing, sinks his Christian and family surname, and sub- 
scribes his titular designation. His children enjoy the pre- 
fix of Honorable, as the ‘ Honorable’ (mentioning Christian 
and surname). In literature and conversation, a deceased 
B. is referred to by his Christian name, according to his 
number in the list of peers of the same title, as ‘Henry, 
eighth baron.’—The Barons of Exchequer (q.v.) and of the 
Cinque Ports (q.v.) are examples still existing of the an- 
cient barons by office. 

In the United Kingdom, there are persons who possess 
the title of B. imparted by some foreign power; as for ex- 
ample, ‘Baron Worms.’ No such honor can be legally en 
joyed without the consent of the sovereign; but at best the 
title is only honorary, and communicates no special privi- 
leges. A good article on the baronage will be found in the 
Cyclopedia of Political Knowledge, published by Bohn, 
London, 1858. See PEER. 


BAR’ON AND FEME (or FEMME), fëm: two Norman- 
French words used in English law-books to denominate 
HUSBAND AND WIFE (q.vV.): see also MARRIAGE. 


BAR'ON AND FEMME, in Heraldry: designates the 
bearing by which the arms of husband and wife are carried 
per pale, or marshalled side by side on the same shield. 
The husband’s arms are always carried on the dexter side. 
Where the wife is an heiress—i.e., the representative of her 
father’s house—her husband carries her arms, not per pale, 
but in a shield of pretense; and they are quartered with the 
paternal coat by the issue of the marriage. 


BAR’ONET: the diminutive of Baron, marking the lowest 
degree of hereditarv honor in the United Kingdom. Bar- 
onets were instituted, first. by James I. 1611, May 22. The 
ostensible object was to promote the plantation of Ulster, 
in Ireland, with English and Scottish settlers; but the real 
aim was to raise money. Each B. was bound to maintain 
30 soldiers in Ireland for three years, at the rate of 8d. per 
diem for each man; the wages of one whole year to be paid 
into the exchequer on the passing of the patent. The sum 
thus exacted, with the fees of honor due to the officers, 
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amounted to upwards of £1,000 on each patent. It is a 
striking proof of the passion for hereditary distinction, that 
200 persons were willing to accept the honor on such terms. 
It was part of the bargain that no title should be created 
between a B.and a baron, and that the number of the 
former should be permitted to diminish as the families of 
the original 200 died out, thus enhancing the value of the 
title to those that remained. But the latter stipulation was 
very speedily departed from, and a new commission was 
appointed to fill up the vacant places, and even to treat 
with new applicants. Such was the origia of English bar- 
onets. From the date of the Union, 1707, those created in 
England and Scotland were baronets of Great Britain. 

Trish baronets were created until 1800, since which period 
all baronetcies are of the United Kingdom. There is no 
limit to the creation of baronets but the will of the sovereign. 

At investiture there is no ceremony. The rank is com- 
municated by patent or writ, issued under authority of the 
crown; the fees of office being considerable. There are 
differences in the terms on which the honor descends (sug- 

gested, perhaps, by the recipient according to family cir. 

cumstances). Sometimes, according to the patent, the rank 

is confined to direct heirs-male; sometimes it embraces 

heirs-male collateral; sometimes, in default of direct male 

heirs, it passes to the husbands of heirs-female. For the 

style and privileges of baronets, in matters of ceremony, 

see Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. Baronets have pre- 

cedence of all knights, except those of the Garter, bannerets 

made under the royal banner in open war, and privy-coun- . 
cilors. They are entitled to have Sir prefixed to their 

name, with Baron as an affix. The wife of a B. is legally 
styled Dame; but in commen speech she is called Lady, 

and addressed as ‘ Your Ladyship.’ The rank of B. does 
not raise a person above the degree of commoner; but many 
baronetcies have, in course of time, been heritably acquired 
by peers, which lessens the ostensible number. 

Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia originated in a 
project of James I.; but were not instituted till 1625, by 
Charles I. The professed object was to encourage the 
settl:ment of Nova Scotia in N. America; and a grant of a 
certain portion of land in that province, to be held of Sir 
William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, who was 
then his majesty’s lieutenant in Nova Scotia, actually ac- 
companicd the title—the grants of land being of course il- 
lusory, for their very designations were a fiction. The first 
person who received the honor of a Nova Scotian baronetcy 
was Robert Gorcon of Gordonstone, a younger son of the 
Earl of Sutherland, whose patent bears date 1625, May 
28. There are no new additions to this branch of the bar- 
onetage; the latest creation having been in 1707, the year 
of the Union of Scotland and England. In point of title 
and popular recognition, there is no distinction between 
these and other baronets. 


BARONIUS, dé-ro'ni-iis, Cassar: 1538, Oct. 830—1607, 
May 30; b. Sora, in Naples; educated in Naples and Rome: 
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eminent Roman Catholic ecclesiastical historian. He was 
one of the first pupils of St. Philip Neri, who founded the 
congregation of the Oratory, of which B. became superior 
in 1593. He soon afterwards became Father Confessor to 
the Pope, Apostolical Prothonotary, and finally, 1596, Car- 
dinal, and Librarian of the Vatican Library. On the death 
of Clement VIII., 1605, in conclave, 30 cardinals voted 
for the election of B. as Pope; aud but for the opposition 
of the Spaniards, who were indignant at him for his treatise 
De Monarchia Siciliæ, in which he argued against Spain’s 
claim to'that country, he might have been elected. The 
controversy against the work called the Magdeburg Centuries 
(q.v.), Which had already been weakly attempted by Muzio, 
1570, seemed at that time the most important undertaking 
for the learning of the Church of Rome. B. entered upon 
this controversy with great energy and in a position most 
favorable for access to authorities, composing his Annales 
Ecclesiastici a Christo nato ad ann. 1198 (12 vols., Rome, 
1588-1607), in which work he labored till his death. As 
his object was to prove that the Church of Rome has not 
departed in doctrine or constitution from the Christian 
Church of the 1st c., B. has been accused of not using 
his authorities according to their proper historical sense, 
but artfully concealing, obscuring, and falsifying many 
things—sometimes, perhaps, from ignorance of the Greek, 
but more frequently with design. His Annals have been 
frequently reprinted, but the reprints are often incorrect 
and incomplete. The most recent, provided with copious 
notes, etc., and containing Pagi’s Critical Examination 
and Rinaldi's continuation, although not yet entirely cor- 
rect, is the edition of Mansi (43 vols., 1738-57). The Critica 
in Annales Kcclesiasticos Baronii of Anthony Pagi, the 
Franciscan (4 vols., Autwerp, 1705, improved by Francis 
Pagi, Antwerp, 1724), corrects B. in many points, espe- 
cially of chronology. Among the continuations of 
the Annals, all of which are inferior in value to the 
work itself, the most rich in matter are that of Bzovius, 
extending to 1572 (9 vols., Rome, 1616-72), and that of 
Rinaldi (10 vols., Rome, 1646-77), who availed himself 
of the materials left by B., for the period 1198--1571. 
Among the other works of B., his publication of the Mar- 
tyrologium Romanum deserves to be noticed (Rome, 1586, 
and repeatedly). 


BARON OF BEEF: a large piece of beef, consisting of 
both sides of the back, or a double sirloin, and weighing, 
according to the size of the animal, from 50 to 100 lbs. 
This monstrously large piece of beef, roasted, is served 
only on particular festive occasions at the English court, 
and at great public entertainments. When served accord- 
ing to ancient custom at civic feasts in Guildhall, London, 
the B. is honored with a distinguished place on a kind of 
elevated rostrum, where it is ceremoniously carved for the 
assembled guests. The term B. probably originated in a 
fanciful allusion to the word sirloin; inasmuch as a baron 
is superior in rank to a sir. 
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BARONS OF THE EXCHEQ’'UER: see EXCHEQUER, 
Court oF: Common Law: Common Law, Courts OF: 
REVENUE. 

BAR ONY: a manorial and hereditary right arising out 
of land, known to the law both of England and of Scot- 
land. In Engiand, manors were formerly called baronies. 
In the Scotch law, a right of B. is a right in relation to 
lands which have been erected, or at least confirmed by a 
clause in crown-charters making the grant in liberam 
_baroniam, as it is called; and by the crown alone could 
such a right be conferred. It involved a civil and criminal 
faao to which, in theory, all the inhabitants of the 

. lands were amenable. But such jurisdiction has, by 
modern legislation, been so limited and obstructed as 
scarcely ever to be exercised; and, indeed, in regard to the 
right of B. itself, the clause in crown-charters erecting 
baronies has, since the abolition of heritable jurisdictions 
by the 20th Geo. II. c. 43, become obsolete. But they are 
permitted on the sea-coast for encouragement of fisheries, 
and the bailies thereof (see BAILIE) are to have the powers 
of justices of the peace. In England, the lord or baron of 
the manor may hold his Courr BARON (q.v.: see also 
Manor). For the B. in Ireland, see LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


BAROSCOPE, n. băr'õ-sköp [F. barosco from Gr. ba- 
T08, wees skoped, to look at, to behold]: an instrument, 
designed to show that bodies in air lose as much of their 
weight as that of the air which they displace. It consists 
of the beam of a balance with a small weight at one end, 
and a hollow copper sphere at the other. If these exactly 
balance each other in the air, then the sphere preponder- 
ates in a vacuum. Baroscop’rc, a. -skop'ik, pertaining or 
relating to a baroscope; ascertained by means of a baro 
scope. 

BAROS'MA: see Bucky. 

BAROUCHE, n. dd-résh' (Ger. barutsche: mid. L. bir’6ta— 
from bis, twice; rita, a wheel]: a four-wheeled carriage 
with a falling top. 


BARQUE, or now usually Bark (q.v.): name frequently 





BARQU ESIMETO—BARRACAN. 


given to ships, but with no very definite meaning. Some- 
times it denotes a ship of small size; sometimes a broad- 
sterped vessel without a figure-head; but more technically 
itapplies to three-masted vessels whose mizzen-sails are 
fore-and-aft instead of being square. An armed B. is one 
variety of a special sort of vessel. See ARMED SHIP. 

BARQUESIMETO, ddr-kd-sé-ma'to: city of Venezuela, 
cap. of the province of B. It is on an affluent of the 
Portuguesa, in a high plain, 156 m. w.s.w. from Caraccas. 
B. was founded by the Spaniards, 1522; and in the begin- 
ning of the 19th c. was a flourishing town, with straight 
wide streets and some fine buildings, with a pop. about 
15,000; but in 1802, it was almost totally destroyed by 
an earthquake. The existing town has been built mostly 
from the ruins. Pop. (1881) 28,918. 

The province of BARQUESIMETO extends along the coast 
of the Caribbean Sea; area, 7,375 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 176,079. 
Wheat, maize, coffee, cacao, indigo, and cattle are principal 
products. 

BARR, or Barra, bar’ré: petty Mandingo kingdom of 
w. Africa, at the mouth of the Gambia; estimated area 
about 250 sq. leagues. The surface, which is fertile, but 
rather marshy, is well cultivated. The men are remark- 
able for their fine proportions. Pop. est. 200,000. 


BARRA, n. bar'ra [Ger. barre—from Sp. and Port. barra): 
a measure of length, somewhat more than a yard Eng., 
used in Port. and some parts of Spain for measuring cloths. 


BARRA, ddr'ra: small island near the s. extremity of the 
Hebrides, Scotland, belonging to Inverness-shire, 42 m. w. 
of Ardnamurchan Point: lat. of Barra-head, 56° 48’ n., long. 
7° 38' w. It is 8 m. long, and 2 to 4 broad, with deep 
inlets of the sea. A low sandy isthmus, over which the 
sea nearly breaks at high water, connects the two parts 
into which B. is divided. The s. or larger part contains a 
rocky mountain, 2,000 ft. high, and is divided into small 
valleys. The island is formed of gneiss. The soil is sandy, 
but sheep and cattle are fed on the hill and meadow pas- 
tures. The people are chiefly Rom. Cath., speaking Gaelic 
with great purity; and among the most industrious of Scot- 
tish fishermen. Their boats are sharp fore and aft, and 
are built by the fishermen themselves, who engage exten- 
sively in the cod, ling, herring, and shell-fish fisheries. 
200 horse-loads of shell-fish (cockles, limpets, mussels, 
razor-fish, lobsters, crabs) have been taken off the sands 
in one day during the summer spiel See The light- 
house on Barra-head, the loftiest in Britain, is 680 fts. 
above the sea, and is seen 33 m. off.—The parish include 
several smaller islands. Pop. of B. (1881) 1,869; total pop. 
of the group (1881) 2,145. 

BARRA: pleasant suburban town about 3 m. e. of Na- 
ples, with numerous fine country residences. Pop. 9,000. 

BARRACAN, n. ddr'ra-kin [F. barracan—from L.L. 
barracanus—from Arab. barrakdin, barkdn, a kind of black 
gown. Mahn compares with this Per. barak, a garment 
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BARRACK—BARRACUDA. 


made of camel’s hair: Arab. bark, a troop of camels: bárik, 
a camel}: a kind of thick strong cloth or stuff resembling 
camlet. It is used chieily for outer garments, and is made 


at Valenciennes, Lisle, Abbeville, Amiens, and Rouen. 


BARRACK, n. bar'rak [Sp. barraca, a cabin or hut; It. 
baracca, a covered shed without walls-—from mid. L. barre, 
stakes or bars: Gael. barr, a spike: F. baraque]: a house for 
soldiers, commonly used in the plu., having been originally 
acollection of huts clad or covered with boughs. Barracks 
are permanent structures for the accommodation of soldiers, 
as distinguished from hutsand tents, Originally the word 
was applied to small cabins or huts. Great opposition was 
made in England to the introduction of permanent B. dur- 
ing the carly part of the last c. on the ground that the lib- 
erty of the subject might be endangered by thus separating 
the soldiery so completely from the citizens, and placin 
them in the hands of the ruling power. On the other han 
it was contended that the older system of billeting the sol- 
diers on the people is vexatious and burdensome; and that 
the morals of towns-people and villagers are liable to be 
vitiated by the constant presence of soldiers. The perma- 
nent B. were few in number until 1792, when George IIL. ob- 
tained the consent of parliament for the construction of 
several new ones, and for the founding of the office of bar- 
rack master-general. The fund provided for the construc- . 
tion and maintenance of barracks 1879-80 was £436,850. 

The necessity for grounds for exercises, stores, surgery, 
offices, etc., renders a barrack a very costly congeries of 
buildings. Twenty acres may be taken as the minimum 
space needed for 1,000 men. See ALDERSHOTT CAMP. 

BARRACKPORE, dir-rak-pér': native town and military 
cantonment on the e. bank of the Hoogly, 16 m. up the 
stream from Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 9,591. From the salu- 
brity of its air, B. is a favorite retreat for Europeans from 
Calcutta, the governor-general having here his country 
residence. B. appears to have long had this distinction; 
Mr. Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, having erected 
a bungalow here as far back as 1689. In 1857, B. became 
famous as the cradle of the formidable mutiny or rebellion 
of that year. Several regiments of native troops were 
stationed at Barrackpore. The men objected to biting off 
the ends of the cartridges for the Enficld rifle, believing, 
according to their religion that paper was polluted by ani- 
mal fat. The troubles connected herewith—a mere pre- 
lude to the fatal outbreak at Meerut in May—commenced 
about the beginning of February, and grew in intensity, 
till at last two regiments of Bengal native infantry had to 
be disbanded—the 19th, March 31; and the 34th, May 5. 

BARRACOON, n. băr'ră-kón [from barrack]: in Africa, 
a fort or castle; an enclosure where newly captured slaves 
are quartered and where they remain under restraint until 
carried off by vessels in the slave-trade. 

BARRACUDA, n. dir-ra-kii'da [Sp. barrocuda]: a fish 
—the Sphyrena barracuda, found in the vicinity of the 
Bahamas and other West Indian Islands. 
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BARRADA, or BURADA, bur-rd'dd: a river of Syria, 
rising in lat. 33° 50' n., long. 36° e., flowing s.s.e. towards 
Damascus, above which it divides, one branch being 
diverted to irrigate the city and its gardens, while the other 
passes on the n. side. The branches, which it is supposed 
were the Pharpar and Adana of Scripture, afterwards unite, 
and flow into the marshes and lake of Bahr-el-Merj. . 

BARRAFRANCA, bdar-rd-fran'ka, town of Sicily, prov- 
ince of Caltanisetta, about 10 m. s.e. of the town of Cal- 
tanisetta; pop. about 9,000. 

BARRAGE, n. băr'raj [F. barrage]: an artificial obstruc- 
tion placed in a water course to obtain increased depth of 
water; a Normandy fabric made of linen interwoven with 
worsted flowers. 


BARRAGON: see BARRACAN. 

BARRA MANSA,bár'rá mån'sá: town of Brazil: province 
of Rio de Janeiro, on the right bank of the Parahiba; 70 m. 
n.w. of the city of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 6,000. 

BARRANDITE, n. dar-rdn'dit [after Burrande, a Bohe- 
mian geologist]: a mineral occurring in spheroidal concen- 
tric concretions with indistinctly radiated fibres, It occurs 
at Przibram, in Bohemia. 


BARRAS, n. băr'răs [F.]: a substance consisting of resin 
and oil that exudes from the wounds in fir-trees. 


BARRAS, bá-rå', PauL-JEAN-FRANCOI8-NIcoLas, Count 
de: 1755, June 30—1829, Jan. 29; b. Foy, Provence: dis- 
tinguished character of the French Revolution. In his 
youth he served as a lieut. against the British in India, and 
after his return home, wasted his property in Paris in dis- 
sipation. He eagerly joined the revolutionary party, and 
was a deputy of the Tiers Etat in the states-general, 1739. 
He was actively concerned in the storming of the Tuileries, 
was appointed administrator of the department of Var, and 
afterwards of the county of Nice. In the Convention, he 
voted for the death of the king without delay or appeal, 
and 1793, May 31, declared against the Girondists. The 
siege of Toulon, and triumph-of the revolutionary party in 
the s. of France, were to a great measure owing to his ac- 
tivity and energy; and after the victory, he was deeply 
concerned in all the bloody measures which were adopted. 
Yet he was hated by Robespierre and the Terrorists, as one 
of the less decided revolutionists; and their overthrow was 
accomplished mainly by him, the Convention appointing 
him commander-in-chief, and virtually investing him with 
the dictatorship for the time. While holding this high 
oftice, in which he acted with great decision and vigor, and 
on the same day on which Robespierre fell, he paid a visit 
to the temple, and provided for the better treatment of the 
king’s son; he hastened also to the Palais de Justice, and 
suspended the execution of a large number of persons who 
had been condemned to death. On subsequent occasions 
he acted with decision both against the intrigues of the 
Royalists and the excesses of the Jacobins; and on 13th 
Yendémiaire (1795, Oct. 5), being again appointed com- 
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mander-in-chief by the Convention, he called his young 
friend Bonaparte to his aid, and crushed the sections with 
merciless discharges of artillery. The Directory being ap- 

inted, 1795, Nov., B. was nominated one of the five mem- 

rs, and in this capacity he procured the nomination of 
Bonaparte as Commander-in-chief of the army in Italy. It 
was he who arranged the marriage of Bonaparte with the 
widow Beauharnais. On 18th Fructidor (see FRUCTI- 
DOR: FRANCE), he was again invested with the dictatorship, 
and was again victorious. His authority now became pre- 
yonderant in the Directory, and he affected the pomp of a 
ing, and began to give splendid entertainments in the pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg. This continued about two years 
till the decline of the power of the Directory. After 30th 
Prairial, Siéyes and he had the whole executive power in 
their hands; and while B. secretly negotiated, it is said, 
with the Bourbon princes, demanding a large reward for 
their restoration, Siéyes, in secret understanding with 
Bonaparte, brought about the revolution of 18th Brumaire. 
Notwithstanding the favors he had formerly conferred on 
Bonaparte, he was now, perhaps unavoidably, an object of 
suspicion to him, was compelled to remove from the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, resided in Brussels, then in Marseille, 
was banished to Rome, and thence sent to Montpellier, 
being kept under constant surveillance of the police, and 
actually found to have been engaged in conspiracies for 
the restoration of the Bourbons. After the restoration, he 
returned to Paris, and purchased an estate in the neighbor- 
hood of it, where he died. He had acquired a considerable 
fortune in the Revolution. His Memoirs, which must be 
of historic importance, were seized by the government. 


BARRATOR, n. bar'rd-tor [OF. bareter, to deceive: Icel. 
baratta, a contest (see BARTER)]: an encourager of lawsuits; 
a shipmaster who commits fraud. BARRATRY, n. bd?'rd-tri, 
& fraud in a shipmaster against the owners or underwriters, 
as embezzling the goods or running away with the ship. 
BARRATROUS, a. băr'ră-trůs, guilty of the crime of barratry. 
Bar’RATROUSLY, ad. -trits-li, 

BARRATRY, bdr'ra-tri, Common (or in old English law- 
books, Barretry): the offense of inciting and stirring up 
suits and quarrels among the queen’s subjects. One 
offensive act of the kind is not sufficient in order to main- 
tain an indictment for this offense; but it must be shown 
that the party accused frequently, or at least on more than 
one occasion conducted himself in the way imputed; and 
therefore the principle of the law appears to strike at the 
habit or disposition of evil-minded persons, who would in- 
cite to quarrelling, or busy-bodies, as they are in fact called 
in old law-reports; who, to use a familiar expression, ‘set 
people by the ears.’ This term is supposed by some to be 
derived from the French word Barrateur, which signifies a 
deceiver, by others, from the Latin word Parratro, a vile 
knave. Some, again, account for it by the suggestion that 
it is made up of Barra, the bars of courts of justice, and 
Kettwm, an old word signifying an offense; while, by other 
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antiquarian lawyers, it is supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Normans; the Anglo-Norman barret signifying a 
quarrel or contention. In old English indictments, charg- 
ing this offense, the accused is not only described as pacis 
domini regis perturbator, but also oppressor vicinorum 
suorum; that is, he who is guilty of B., is not only a dis- 
turber of the public peace, but a nuisance to his neighbors, 
The punishment for this offense is fine and imprisonment; 
but if the offender belongs to the profession of the law, as 
is too frequently the case, he may besides be disabled from 
practising his profession for the future. And, indeed, it is 
the existing statute law of England, that if any one who 
has been convicted of B. shall practice as an attorney, sol- 
icitor or agent in any suit, the court, upon complaint, shall 
examine the matter in a summary way; and if the fact of 
such conviction be proved, may direct such offending attor- 
ney, solicitor, or agent to be kept in penal servitude for not 
more than seven or less than three years. 

Akin to this offense is another of equal malignity and 
mischief; namely, that of suing another in the name of a 
fictitious plaintiff. If committed in any of the superior 
courts, this offense is treated as a high contempt, punish- 
able at discretion, and in inferior courts, by six months’ im- 
prisonment, and treble damages to the party injured. 

B., in the sense above explained, is not a technical term 
in the law of Scotland. But in that system there is a word 
Baratry, which is defined as the crime committed by a judge 
who is induced by a bribe to pronounce a judgment, or who 
barters justice for money. 

There is also Barratry of Mariners, which signifies—in the 
law not only of England and Scotland, but also of France 
and other European states—the fraud of the master or 
mariners of a ship tending to their own udvantage, but to 
the prejudice of the owners. Such conduct, however, is 
one of those risks which are usually insured against in ma- 
rine policies of insurance. See INSURANCE. 


BARREL, n. bär'rél [F. baril; OF. bareil, a barrel—from 
OF. barre; W. bar, a bar or stave: It. barile: Sp. barril]: a 
wooden vessel made of bars or staves; a vessel or cask hav- 
ing more length than breadth, bulging in the middle; a hol- 
low cylinder; a tube, as of a gun-barrel; V. to pack or put 
into a barrel. BAR'RELLING, imp. BARRELLED, pp. ddr’ réld. 
BARREL-BULK, in shipping, a measure of capacity for 
freight, equal to five cubic feet. BARREL-ORGAN, an organ 
which contains a barrel with pins, by the revolution of 
which the key-valves are opened and the music produced. 
BARREL-PEN, a steel pen with a split cylindrical shank 
adapting it to slip upon a round holder. 


BAR’REL: primarily, a large wooden vessel having more 
length than breadth, made of bars or staves, for holding 
liquids, and then a certain measure; but varying in eve 
locality, and almost for every liquid. In the old Englis 
measures, the barrel contained 314 gallons of wine, 32 of 
ale, and 36 of beer—the wine gallon itself differing from 
that of ale and beer. In imperial gallons, their contents 
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would be: old wine barrel — 26} gal.; ale do., 324; beer: 
864; The Italian barile varies from 7 to 81 English gallons; 
the French barrique of Bordeaux — 228 French litres = 50 
English gallons. Four barriques makea tonneau. In many 
cases, }}. sinities a certain weight or other quantity of gi ods 
usually sold in casks called barrels. In the United States 
flour and beef are sold on the large scale in barrels: a B. of 
flour must contain 196 lb:,; of beef, 200 lbs. A B. of butter 
== 224 Ibs.; of soft soap, 256 lbs.; of tar, 26} gallons. 


BARREL, GUN: the tube of the gun. For its relation 
to the other parts of fire-arms, see Muskrtr: Pisro.: RIFLE: 
REVOLVER: BREECH-LOADING ARMs: etc. The processes of 
manufacturing gun barrels is here noticed. 

The iron for all good musket-barrels contains a portion of 
steel, or undergoes some kind of steeling process. Horse- 
shoe nails or stubs, after much violent na yield a very 
tough kind of iron when re-heated; and English gun-makers 
have been accustomed to buy such refuse on the continent; 
but the foreign makers now use the old nails themselves; 
and Birmingham has to rely mostly on various home su 

lies of old tough iron. The best gun-barrels are now made 
in England of laminated, twisted, and Damascus steel. To 
pe laminated steel, Mr. Greener, a celebrated Birming- 

am gunsmith, collects scraps of saws, steel-pens, files, 
springs, and steel-tools, from the various workshops; cuts 

em into small and nearly equal pieces; cleans and polishes 
them by revolving in a ri fe pë uses them into a semifluid 
state; gathers them into a ‘bloom’ or mass; forges this 
bloom with a three-ton hammer; hardens and solidifies it 
with a tilt-hammer; rolls it into rods; cuts each rod into 
pieces six inches long; welds these pieces together; repeats 
the rolling, cutting, and welding several times; and thus, 
finally, brings the metal into a very hard, tough, fibrous, and 
uniform state. Tristed steel for barrels is made by taking thin 
plates of iron andsteel,laying them alternately one on another 
ina pile, welding them by heat, and hammering, and twisting 
them by very powerful mechanical agency, until there are 
twelve or fourteen complete turns to an inch; the length be- 
comes reduced one-half, and the thickness doubled by this 
twisting. Damascus steel barrels are made of steel which 
has undergone a still further series of welding and twisting 
operations. Stub Damascus barrels are made of a mixture 
of old files with old horse-nails; the files are heated, cooled 
in water, broken with hammers, and pounded in a mortar 
into small fragments; three parts of these fragments are 
mixed with five of stub; and the mixture is fused, forged, 
rolled, and twisted. An inferior kind of Damascus-twist is 
made by interlaying scraps of sheet-iron with charcoal, and 
producifig an appearance of twist, but without the proper 
qualities. Threepenny skelp and Twopenny-skelp are inferior 
kinds of barrel-iron; and the worst of all is sham-dam skelp, 
of which gun-barrels are made for hawking at a cheap price 
at country fairs, and for barter with the natives in Africa. 

The gun-barrel manufacture of England is now almost 
wholly conducted at Birmingham and at Enfield. The best 
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barrels are all twisted into form. The skelps, or long strips 
of prepared steel, are twisted into a close spiral a few 
inches long; several of these spirals are welded end to end; 
and the fissures are closed up by heating and hammering. 
The rough barrel, with a core or mandril temporarily thrust 
in it, is placed in a groove, and hammered cold until the 
metal becomes very dense, close, strong, and elastic. The 
interior is then bored truly cylindrical by a nicely-adjusted 
rotating cutting-tool. If, on narrow inspection, the interior 
is found to be straight and regular, the exterior is then ground 
on a rapidly revolving stone, and finally turned in a lathe. 
Commoner barrels are not twisted; the skelps are heated, 
laid in a semi-cylindrical groove, hammered till they assume 
the form of that groove, placed two and two together, and 
heated and hammered until one B. is made from the two 
halves. See PROOF or FIRE-ARMS: RIFLED ARMs. 

Common barrels are browned externally with some kind 
of chemical stain; but the best are rubbed with fine files, 
and polished with steel burnishers. 

BARREN, a. bär'rën [OF. brehaigne or baratgne, un- 
fruitful]: not producing young; not fertile; dull; in bot., 
without pistil. BAR'RENLY, ad. -i. BAR’RENNESS, n. un- 
fru.tfulness; sterility. 

BARREN, n.: name sometimes applied in the United 
States w. of the Alleghany Mts., to atract of land a few 
feet above the level of a plain, sparsely wooded and pro- 
ducing grass. The soil is sometimes very fertile. 

BARRENWORT, n. băr'rěn-wůrt [Eng. barren; wort, 
herb]: name of Epimedium, genus of plants belonging to 
order Berberidacee. It has a creeping rhizome, a twice 
ternate stem-leaf with cordate leaflets, reddish flowers in 
panicles, with inflated nectaries, four sepals, eight petals, 

our stamina, and curious anthers. 

BARRET, n. băr'rět [F. barrette—from L. L. barretum, 
birretum, dimin. of L. birrus, a woolen overcoat used to 
keep off rain]: a cap formerly worn by soldiers. 

BARRHEAD, ddr-héd': town of recent growth in the e. 
of Renfrewshire, 6 m. s.w. of Glasgow. It has cotton- 
mills, and bleaching and print works. Pop. (1871) 6,209; 
(1881) 7,495. 

BARRI, GIRALDE: see GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, 


BARRICADE, BARRIER, BARRISTER: see under 
BAR. 


BARRICADES’: defense-works employed in both mili- 
tary and naval services. Military engineers, and sappers and 
miners, are instructed in the art of barricading streets and 
roads with beams, chains, cheraua-de-frise, and other ob- 
stacles, either in defending a town against besiegers, or in 
suppressing popular tumults. In a ship, a strong wooden 
rail, supported on stanchions, and extending across the fore- 
most part of the quarter-deck, is called a barricade; during 
a naval action, the upper part of this barricade is sometimes 
stuffed with hammocks in a double rope-netting, to scrve as 
a screen against the enemy’s small-shot. B, have been made 
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use of in street fights since the middle ages, but they are 
best known in connection with the insurrections in the city 
of Paris. As a as 1358, the streets of Paris were barri- 
caded against the Dauphin, afterwards Charles V. A more 
noteworthy barricade-tight was in 1588, when 4,000 Swiss 
soldiers, marched into Paris by Henry ILI. to overawe the 
Council of Sixteen, would have been utterly destroyed by the 
populace, firing from behind B., had the court not consented 
to negotiation; and the result was, that the king fled next 
day. The next barricade-fight of importance in Paris was 
in 1830, which resulted in the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the throne of France, and the election of the citizen 
king, Louis Philippe. During the three days which this 
revolution lasted, the number of B. erected across the streets 
amounted to several thousands. They were formed of the 
most heterogeneous materials—overturned vehicles, trees, 
scaffolding poles, planks, building-materials, and street pav- 
ing-stones—men, women, and children taking part in their 
erection, In 1848, Feb. the insurrection against Louis 
Philippe commenced with the erection of B.; but the most 
celebrated and bloody barricade fight was that between the 
populace and the provisional government, 1848, June 283- 
26, which ended in the defeat of the people. The national 
losses by this fight were estimated at 30,000,000 francs; 
16,000 persons were killed and wounded, and 8,000 taken 
prisoners. Napoleon III. widened and macadamized many 
of the principal streets of Paris, partly to render the erection 
of B. next to impossible; but in the Second Siege of Paris 
(1871), the Communists threw up numbers of strong barri- 
cades. There was a remarkable barricade-erection in Lon- 
don in 1821. The ministry desired that the body of Queen 
Caroline should be conveyed out of the country to Germany, 
for interment, without the populace having the opportunity 
of making any demonstration. On the matter becoming 
known, a vast barricade was erected at the point where the 
Hampstead Road joins the New Road; and as nothing but 
the use of artillery could have forced the way, the officer in 
charge of the funeral cortege deemed it prudent to change 
his course, and pass through a more central part of the me- 
tropolis. During the revolutions of 1848, B. were success- 
fully carried in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and other places, by 
abandoning the attack in front, and breaking through the 
houses of contiguous streets, taking their defenders in the 
rear. 


BAR’RIER ACT: name commonly given to an act of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1697, Jan. 8, 
intended as‘a barrier against innovations, and a hinderance | 
to hasty legislation. It provides that no change can be made 
in the laws of the church without being submitted by that 
General Assembly which first approves it, to the considera- 
tion of all the presbyteries, and approved by a majority of 
them; after which it still remains to be considered by the 
next General Assembly, which then may or may not pass it 
intoalaw. The B. A. is regarded as of the greatest impor- 
tance, both in the Established Church of Scotland, and in 
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the Free Church. Analogous regulations have been adopted 
by other Presbyterian churches. 


BAR’RIER REEF: an immense coral-reef extending 
along the n.e. coast of Australia for nearly 1,800 m., ata 
distance from the shore of from 10 to upward of 100 m. 
The reef is, in general, precipitous, and in many places 
rises out of great depths, lines of 280 fathoms having failed 
to reach the bottom on the outer side. Ignorance of its ex- 
tent led to many shipwrecks; but it has now been surveyed. 
and laid down on charts. In the course of its length there 
are several breaks or passages in it, only one being safe for 
ships. In the voyage from Sydney to Torres Strait, the in- 
ner route is usually taken. It is narrow, but safe.—The 
reefs called Darrier reefs are one of the three characteristic 
kinds of coral formations, being distinguished both from 
ringing reefs and from atolls. See POLYNESIA: CORAL 
SLANDS. 


BAR’RING OUT: a practice formerly very common in 
British schools, now almost, if not altogether, abandoned. 
It consisted in the scholars taking possession of the school, 
and fastening the doors against the master, at whose help- 
lessness they scoffed from the windows. The usual time for 
B. O. was immediately before the periodical vacation. It 
seems to have been an understood rule in B. O., that if the 
scholars could sustain a siege against the master for three 
days, they were entitled to dictate terms to him regarding 
the number of holidays, hours of recreation, etc., for the 
ensuing year. If, on the other hand, the master succeeded 
in forcing an entry before the expiry of that period, the in- 
surgents were entirely at his mercy. The masters, in most 
cases, appear to have acquiesced good-humoredly in the cus- 
tom; but some chafed at it, and exerted their strength and 
their ingenuity to storm or surprise the garrison. Addison 
is said to have been the chief actor in a B. O. of the master 
of Lichfield. The scholars of Witton School, Cheshire, 
were directed by the statutes drawn up by the founder, Sir 
John Deane, to observe the practice of B. O.: ‘To the end 
that the schollars have not any evil opinion of the school- 
master, nor the schoolmaster should not mistake the schollars 
for requiring of customs and orders, I will that upon Thurs. 
days and Saturdays in the afternoons, and upon holydays, 
they refresh themselves—and a week before Christmas and 
Easter, according to the old custom, they bar and keep forth 
the school the schoolmaster, in such sort as other schollars do 
tn great schools.’ This school was founded 1558. See 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Chambers’s Domestic Annals, 
and Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools. 

BARRINGTONIACEA, bdar-ring-to-ni-d'sé-é: natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, natives of tropical 
countries, and generally very beautiful both in foliage and 
flowers. Few plants, indeed, exceed some of them in 
beauty. The stamens are very numerous, and form a ver 
conspicuous part of the flower. The fruit is fleshy, wit 
bony seeds lodged in pulp. That of some species is eaten, 
as Careya arborea, an Indian tree, the stringy bark of which 
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is used in the countries along the foot of the Himalayas as 
aslow match for matchlock guns. Humboldt and Bonpland 
mention that children become quite yellow after eating the 
fruit of an American species, Gustavia speciosa, Of which, 
however, they are very fond; but that this color disappears 
in a day or two. The MOORDILLA (Barringtonia speciosa) is 
described by Sir J. E. Tennent as a tree which much attracts 
the attention of travellers in Ceylon, It has dark, glossy 
leaves, and delicate crimson-ti ped white flowers. ‘The 
stamens, of which there are near y 100 to each flower, when 
they fall to the ground, might almost be mistaken for paint- 
ers brushes.’ Some botanists include this order in Myrtacea 
(q.v.). 

BARRISTER (or Bar'raster, as sometimes spelt in old 
books): the distinctive name by which an advocate or pleader 
at the English and Irish bars is known. Barristers are ad- 
mitted to their office under the rules and regulations of the 
Inns oF Courr (q.v.), and they are entitled to exclusive 
audience in all the superior courts of law and equity, and 
generally in all courts civil and criminal, presided over bya 
superior judge. In the whole of the county courts, attorneys 
are allowed to practice without the assistance of counsel; 
also at petty sessions, though at the quarter sessions where 
four counsel attend, the justices always give them exclusive 
audience. In Scotland, the same body are styled Apvo- 
CATES (q.v.) See ATTORNEY: ADVOCATES, FACULTY OF. 

arristers were first styled A pprenticcs, who answered to 
the bachelors of the universities, as the state and de of 
a serjeant did to that of a doctor. These apprentices ro 
barristers seem to have been at first appointed by an ordi- 
nance of Edward I. in parliament, in the 20th year of his 
reign (Stephen’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 17, and authorities 
there referred to). Of barristers, there are various ranks 
and degrees, and among each other they take precedence 
accordingly; the gencral name, ‘counsel,’ being, in the prac- 
tice of the court, common to them all But they may be 
divided into two groups—barristers and queen’s counsel. 
(The ancient order of serjeants-at-lai (q.v.), has now ceased 
to exist.) Barristers simply, or utter barristers, occupy the 
position of junior counsel, wearing a plain stuff-gown and a 
short wig; gucen’s counsel (q.v.) or her majesty’s counsel 
learned in the law, as they are more formally called, are 
selected either from the outer or junior bar, or from the ser- 
je:nts. They may be described’ as the ordinay leaders of 
the bar, and are distinguished by a silk gown, and on state- 
occasions, and always in the house of lords, they wear a 
full-bottomed wig. “Also, the crown sometimes grants let- 
ters-patent of precedence to such barristers as may be se- 
lected for scuh honor, whereby they are entitld to such 
rank and pre-audience as are assigned to them in their re- 
spective patents. See PRECEDENCE. 

In England with the brief (q.v.), or other instructions, 
by means of which their professional services are retained, 
B. receive a fee, or such fee is endorsed on the brief or in- 
structions, and afterwards paid. In Scotland, and largely 
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in Ireland, pre-payment of the fee is the rigid etiquette. 
The amount of this fee in England, depends, of course, on 
the nature of the business to be done, the time to be occu- 
pied, and the labor to be bestowed; and it is usually, espe- 
cially in the case of leading counsel,a liberal sum. The 
barrister’s fee, however, is regarded as a mere honorary re- 
ward—gquiddam honorarium, as it is called in law-books. 
There is, therefore, no means of enforcing its payment. 

As to punishment of misdemeanors in practice of bar- 
risters, see BENCHERS: DISBAR. 

For other lines of barristers’ practice besides advocacy, see 
OPINION OF COUNSEL: PLEADING: CONVEYANCING and 
CoNVEYANCER. 3 

It is from the body of B. that all the judges in England, 
superior and inferior, are appointed; and B. are also al- 
ways chosen for the office of paid magistrate. The only 
exception to the exclusive appointment of B. to judicial 
offices, is the case of justices at petty and quarter sessions, 
chiefly a criminal jurisdiction. See QUARTER SESSIONS. 

The bar in Ireland stands on the same footing, and has 
the same ranks and degrees, and is subject very much to 
the same rules and regulations, as the English bar. 


BARRISTER, REVISING: see REVISING BARRISTER. 


BARROS, ddr'ds, Jožo DE: most distinguished of Portu- 
guese historians: 1496-1570, Oct. 20; b. Viseu, of an an- 
cient and noble family: became a page to King Emmanuel 
and afterwards companion to the crown prince. He wrote 
a historical romance in his 24th year, whose style had a 
peculiar beauty. Hereupon the king assigned him the task 
of writing the history of the Portuguese in India, which he 
undertook, but of which only the first three decades pro- 
ceeded from his pen, under the title of Asia Portugueza (Lisb. 
1552-63); the continuation, extending to twelve decades, 
was the work of Diego de Couto. (A new edition of the 
whole appeared at Lisbon, 8 vols., 1778-88), B. was for 
some time governor of the Portuguese settlements in 
Guinea, afterwards treasurer and general agent for the 
Indies. In 1539, the king bestowed on him the province of 
Maranhao in Brazil, that he might found a colony there; an 
enterprise which he forsook after much loss. 


BARROSA, Ďar-ro'sá: village of Spain 16 m. s.s.e of 
Cadiz; celebrated in history as the place where General 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch), with a handful of 
English troops, 1811, March, succeeded in gaining against 
the French, after his Spanish allics had retreated, one of the 
most glorious victories of the Peninsular campaign. More 
than 2,000 French were killed and wounded (some author- 
ities give nearly 3,000 killed alone), 300 prisoners taken, 6 
pieces of cannon and an eagle—the first captured in the 
war. 

BARROT, dd-rot: CAMILLE HYACINTHE ODILLON: 1791, 
July 19—1873, Aug. 6; b. Villefort, Lozére: French jurist 
and statesman, son of a member of the Convention, and 
afterwards of the Council of Five Hundred. In 1814, he 
became an advocate of the court of cassation, Paris, and 
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soon gained repute as an eloquent pleader. Entering the 
chamber of deputies young, he came to be regarded as one 
of the leaders of the liberal opposition. At the Revolution 
of 1830, he was one of the three commissioners appointed 
by the provisional government to accompany Charles X. 
from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, on his embarkation for 
England. Under the new government, he was appointed 
prefect of the dept. of the Seine; and in Lafayette’s minis- 
try, a member of the council of state. After Casimir 
Périer became minister, he lost his place in the council of 
state, and began his opposition career in the chamber of 
deputies against the reactionary „policy of the government, 
and became the rallyin g-point for all who favored the princi- 
ples of the July revolution. He essentially contributed to 
the removal of the Doctrinaires (q.v.) from office, 1836, 
Feb., and energetically opposed the ministry of Molé, 
which was overthrown, 1839, Jan, When, in March 1840, 
Thiers was placed at the head of the government, B. de- 
clared himself in favor of the ministerial policy on the 
oriental question. On the return of Guizot to office, Oct. 
following, his opposition to the government was renewed. 
B. was conspicuous in the Reform movement of 1847. On 
the outbreak of the struggle of 1848, Feb. 23, when Louis 
Philippe called upon Thiers to form a new ministry, B. 
was appointed president. His advice to the king to with- 
draw his troops proved fatal to the throne of J uly. In the 
last sitting of the chamber of deputies, B. supported the 
claim of thé Count de Paris to the throne, and the regenc 
of the Duchess of Orleans. Under the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon he was for some time a minister and conducted 
the government with success till 1851, when he retired 
from active political life. He, however, took part in the 
conference in favor of Poland, Paris, 1864. In, 1872, he 
was made a councilor of state and vice-pres. of the coun- 
cil. Hed. at Bougival, near Paris. See his Mémoires Pos- 
thumes (4 vols., Par. 1875-76). 


BARROW, n. băr'rō [Sp. barraco, a boar: AS. bearg: Bo- 
hem. braw ]: in OZF.: a castrated boar; a hog. 


BARROW, n. bar'rd [AS. berewe—from beran, to carry; 
It. bara, a litter: Ger. bahre, a barrow]: a hand-carriage. 


BARROW, n. băr'rō [AS. beorg or beorh, a hill or mound: 
Icel. bjarj, a large stone: Gael. barpa, a conical heap of 
stones]: a hillock or mound anciently raised over the graves 
of warriors or nobles, especially those killed in battle. Bar- 
rows are very numerous in Great Britain, and many of them 
are supposed to belong to a period long prior to the Roman in- 
vasion. The counties of Wilts and Dorset are especially 
rich in these remains, which in the former have been thor- 
oughly explored, described, and classified by Sir R. C. 
Hoare in his Ancient Wiltshire (2 vols. fol. 1810-21), In 
the sepulchral B., the human remains are buried either in a 
rude stone ‘cist’ or chest, in which the body was doubled 
up, or are laid at full length in the earth, accompanied by 
arms and other utensils. Where the body was burned, the 
remains were laid on the floor of the barrow, in a cist ex- 
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cavated on the spot, or at a later epoch, in aclay urn. Sir 
R. Hoare considers the Wiltshire B. as indicating three 
stages in the progress of society. The first class contains 
spear and arrow heads of flint and bone; the second of 
brass; and the third contains arms and instruments of iron. 
One of the largest barrows in Europe is Silbury Hill, near 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, which covers 5 acres, 34 perches 
of land, and has a slope of 316 ft., with a perpendicular 
height of 170. According to Sir R. Hoare, barrow-burial 
was practiced down to the 8th c., from a period of unknown 
antiquity. The practice of erecting sepulchral mounds 
prevailed among all the principal nations of antiquity, 
both in Europe and in Asia, and they are found in great 
numbers in Central America. Many barrows are only 
partly artificial; natural mounds having been shaped by 
man into the form which it was wished they should take, 
See William Greenwell’s British Barrows. (Oxf. 1877). 


BAR’ ROW: river in the s.e. of Ireland. in importance 
next to the Shannon. It rises in the n. of Queen’s co., on 
the n.e. slope of the Slieve Bloom mountains; flows first e. 
pas Portarlington to the border of Kildare co., and then s. 

etween Queen’s, Kilkenny, and Waterford cos. on the w. 
and Kildare, Carlow and Wexford cos. on the e., passing 
the towns of Athy, Carlow and New Ross. It has a 
course of 100 m. through a carboniferous, granitic, and 
silurian basin. Two m. above New Ross it receives the 
Nore (q.v.), and eight m. e. of Waterford, it is joined by the 
Suir (q.v). These three rivers (called the Three Sisters, from 
their rising in the same mountain-ridge, and joining near 
the sea, after flowing through different counties) form, near 
the sea, the large and secure estuary of Waterford harbor, 
9m. long. The B. is navigable for vessels of 300 tons to 
New Ross, 25 m. up, and for barges to Athy, 65m. up, 
whence the Grand canal communicates with Dublin. The 
B., below Portarlington, falls 227 ft. 


BARROW, diir'd, Isaac: 1630-77: eminent English divine 
and mathematician. He received his early education at the 
Charter-house, where he was distinguished chiefly by his 
negligence and pugnacity. At Felstead school, Essex, to 
which he went next, he greatly improved; and in 1643, he 
was entered at Peter-house, Cambridge, under his uncle 
Isaac, then a fellow of that college, and finally Bp. of St. 
Asaph. On the ejection of his uncle, 1645, he removed to 
Trinity College, where he became B.A., 1648, fellow, 1649, 
and M.A., 1652. Finding that to be a good biblical scholar 
he must know chronology, that chronology implies astron- 
omy, and astronomy mathematics, he applied himself to the 
latter science with distinguished success. To the classics 
he had already devoted much study, and on the vacancy of 
the Greek chair, he was recommended for the office; but a 
suspicion of Arminianism interfered with his success. 
After this disappointment, he went abroad (1655), and 
travelled during four years through France and Italy, to 
Smyrna and Constantinople, back to Venice, and home 
through Germany and Holland. On the voyage from Leg- 
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horn to Smyrna, his determined personal courage seems to 
have been instrumental in scaring away an Algerine pirate,. 
after a brisk exchange of shots. Soon after his return he 
took orders in the church, and in the following year he was 
appointed prof. of Greek. The neglect with which he was 
treated after the Restoration is celebrated in his couplet ad- 
dressed to the king— 


Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo, 
Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus. 


In 1662, he was appointed to the Gresham professorship of 
geometry, which, on his being appointed to the Lucasian pro- 
fessorship, 1668, he thought it his duty to resign. The latter 
also he resigned 1669, in favor of his pupil Isaac Newton. 
On quitting his professorship he obtained from his uncle a 
small living in Wales, and from Dr. Seth Ward, Bp. of 
Salisbury, a prebend in that cathedral. He devoted the 
revenues of both to charitable purposes, and resigned them 
1672, on being appointed by the king Master of Trinity 
College. To him, while in this office, is due the foundation 
of that valuable library, which is one of the chief orna- 
ments of the university. In 1675, he was nominated vice- 
chancellor of the university. B. was distinguished for no- 
bility and force of character. Of his original mathematic- 
al works, the principal are his Lectiones Geometrice and 
Lectiones Optica, of which it has been said that they are ‘a 
mine of curiousinteresting propositions, to which geometry 
is always applied with particular elegance.’ As a theolo- 
gian, his fame rests chiefly with his sermons, which are 
very remarkable as spermas of clear, exhaustive, and 
vigorous discussion. is sermons were generally of ex- 
cessive length. One, on charity, lasted three hours and a 
half; and at Westminster Abbey, he once detained the 
audience so long that they Traore the playing of the 
organ ‘till they had blowed him down.’ B.’s English 
works, consisting of sermons, expositions, etc., have been 
edited by Dr. Tillotson, Dean of Canterbury, and prefaced 
with a life by Mr. Hill. His works, besides those already 
mentioned, are very numerous, and include Euclidis Ele- 
menta, Euclidis Data, Mathematice Lectiones, Opuscula, 
containing Latin sermons, poems, speeches, etc. Lectiones 
Mathematice and L. Geometrice have been translated by 
Eiby and Stone. Luclidis Elementa has also been trans- 
ated. 


BAR'ROW, Sir Jonn, Baronet: 1764, June 19—1848, 
Nov. 23; b. Dragleybeck, in Lancashire: was early instructed 
in mathematics; and after having published a small volume 
on land-surveying, filled a situation in a Liverpool iron 
foundry, visited Greenland with a whaler, and after his re- 
turn taught mathematics in an academy at Greenwich. He 
received an appointment as private sec. and keeper of ac- 
counts to Lord Macartney, who went as ambassador to 
China, where B. learned the Chinese language. When 
Lord Macartney became gov. of Cape Colony, B. made 
extensive excursions in the interior, which he described. 
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in Travis in the Interior of Southern Africa (2 vols., 
Lond. 1801-03.) Having returned to London, in the 
year 1804, he was appointed by Lord Melville sec. to 
the admiralty, which situation he held for 41 years except 
«for a short time in 1806. Beside Travels in China (Lond. 
1804), B. published A Voyage to Cochin-China in the years 
1792 and 1793 (Lond. 1806), The Life of Macartney (2 vols. 
Lond. 1807), A Chronological History of Voyages into the 
Arctic Regions (Lond. 1818), also a series of Lives of 
English Naval Worthies. Under Peel’s ministry, 1835, he 
was raised to the grime In the year 1845 he retired 
from public service, but afterwards published An Autobio- 
graphical Memoir (Lond. 1847), and Sketches of the Royal 
Society. He died at London. He rendered many services 
to geographical science by suggesting and promoting scien- 
tific expeditions; with him also originated the idea of the 
Geographical Soc.,founded 1830, of which he was vice-pres. 
till his death. ; 

BARROW, Pornt: a cape in the Arctic Ocean; named in 
honor of Sir John Barrow, sec. to the admiralty, prime 
mover in the more recent era of northern discovery: lat. 
71° 23’ n., long. 156° 31' w., generally considered the 
most northerly spot on the American mainland (see, how- 
ever, BELLOT STRAIT), and hence sometimes called Cape 
North an ambiguous designation, tending to confound this 
headland at once with Cape North in Asia, and with North 
Cape in Europe. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, bär'rõ-in-fêr'nës: seaport and 
rapidly increasing town of North Lancashire, England; on 
the s.w. coast of the peninsula of Furness, opposite a small 
Island called Barrow Island, traditionally reported to have 
been in former times a burial place of Norse rovers. B. is 
eight m. s.w. from Ulverston, 18 m. w.n.w. from Lan- 
caster. It is connected by railway with Dalton (q.v.) from 
which it is not quite four m. distant, and so with the whole 
railway system of England. By the Distribution of Seats 
Act (1885), B. was made a parliamentary borough, return- 
ing one member to parliament. Its rapid growth is owin 
to the great quantity of iron ore, of the best quality—re 
hematite—in the neighborhood, and to the establishment 
of mines and smelting works. A small quantity of iron 
ore from this neighborhood, was, for many years, exported 
to be smelted elsewhere; but about 1859, smelting works 
were established at B. which soon gave employment to a 
-great number of men. In 1865, these works produced 
about 160,000 tons of iron. The Barrow Hematite Steel 
Company has now 16 blast-furnaces in constant operation, 
and 18 converters for making Bessemer steel. The com- 
pany partly raise their own ore, employ at their works and 
mines nearly 5,000 men, and use about 500,000 tons of ore 
annually. The amount of pig-iron made weekly is about 
5,500 tons, of which nearly 1,000 tons are taken to the steel 
works, and there converted by the Bessemer process into 
steel. Great quantities of limestone and coke are used in 
the iron furnaces and steel works. The red hematite of B. 
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yields an average of 57 per cent. of iron. The B. steel 
works are the largest Bessemer steel works in Britain, pro- 
ducing about 140,000 tons of steel annually. In the B. 
works, the iron is conveyed in a molten state from the blast 
furnaces to the ‘ converters,’ where it is made into steel. 
Some of the steam-hammers employed have heads of six 
tons weight. Copper as well as iron ore is obtained in con- 
siderable quantity hear B., and is exported to the amount 
of about 3,000 tons annually. About 20,000 tons of slate 
also are annually quarried in the neighborhood, and sent to 
other parts of Great Britain. 

The town of B. is built on a regular plan, mostly in 
rectangles, St. George’s Church is a handsome Gothic 
building, erected chiefly at the expense of the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Buccleuch, the principal land-owners of the 
town and neighborhood. There are other places of wor- 
ship belonging to the Church of England and other denomi - 
nations. 

The Furness Railway Company have recently expended 
a large sum of money in converting the channel between 
the mainland and Barrow Island into docks. The total 
cost is estimated at £200,000. There are three principal 
docks. The Ramsden Dock has an area of 78 acres, and 
the Cavendish Dock of 200 acres. Barrow Island has become 
a great seat of ironshipbuilding. A large jute-work em- 
ploys 2,000 hands, and other industries are being established 
there. The foreign trade is increasing; imports include 
timber from Sweden and Canada, coal from Wales, and 
preserved provisions from New York. Chief exports are 
ore, steel rails—of which about 20,000 tons are shipped an- 
nually—and pig-iron. Steamers ply regularly between 
Belfast, Glasgow, and Douglas, Isle of Man. The interest- 
ing ruins of Furness Abbey lie within 2 miles from the 
town; and on Piel Island are the ruins of a castle built by 
the Abbot of Furness. From the excellence of the harbor, . 
the abundant facilities for railway conveyance, and the 
mineral wealth of the district, B. seems assured of contin- 
ued growth. Pop. (1847) 800; (1857) above 2,000, mostly 
sailors and fishers; (1871) 18,245; (1881) 47,111. 

BAR’ROW-ON-SOAR, -sdr: village in the n. of Leicester- 
shire, 10 m. n. of Leicester; noted forits blue lime or terras, 
which makes good cement under water. It has manufac- 
tures of lace and stockings. It has free schools and several 
charities, and has a workhouse capable of accommodating 
500 persons from the surrounding district. 


BARROW STRAIT: the earliest of Parry’s discoveries; 
leading to the w. out of Lancaster Sound, which Parry’s 
immediate predecessor, Captain, afterwards Sir John Ross, 
had pronounced landlocked in that direction. Beside its 
main course, B. throws off Prince Regent’s Inlet to the s. 
and Wellington Channel to then. The passage averages 
about 40 m. in breadth, extending, nearly along the parallel 
of 74° n., from 84° to 90° w. It was named in honor of 
Sir John Barrow. 


BARRULET, n. bär'rul-čt [dimin. of Eng. dar]: in ker., 
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one-fourth of a bar—a twentieth part of the field. It is sel- 
dom or never borne singly: sometimes called also a bracelet. 
When disposed in couples, barrulets are bars-gemels. BARS 
GEMELS, pl. bårz'jëm'lz [Eng. bar; L. gemelius, twin]: two 
horizontal bars on a field, at a short distance from each other. 

BARRY, bar'ré: small island, about a mile long, in the 
Bristol Channel, off the s. coast of Glamorganshire, 10 m. 
s.w. of Cardiff. It has the ruins of an ancient castle and of 
two chapels. On Nell’s Point, in the s. part, is a fine well, 
to which great numbers of women resort on Holy Thursday, 
and having washed their eyes in the spring, each drops a 
nin into it. 

BARRY, bár'rí, in Heraldry: a shield divided trans- 
versely into four, six, or more equal parts, and consisting 
of two or more tinctures interchangeably disposed. 





Barry. Barry-bendy. Barry-pily. 


Barry-bendy is where the shield is divided into four, six, 
or more equal parts, by diagonal lines, the tincture of which 
it consists being varied interchangeably. 

Barry-pily is where the shield is divided by diagonal 
lines, the colors being interchanged as in the example. 

BARRY, bd7"t, Sir CHARLES, R.A.: 1795, May—1860, May 
12; b. Westminster, Eng.; son of Walter; architect of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Educated at private schools in 
Leicestershire and Bedfordshire, he was indentured to 
Messrs. Middleton and Bailey, architects, Lambeth. In 
- 1817, at tae age of 22, he went to Italy; afterwards visiting 

Egypt, Greece, and Rome. On his return to England, after 
an absence of three and a half years, he became the success- 
ful competitor for the design of a church at Brighton. He 
was also the architect of the Manchester Atheneum, a 
building in the Grecian style; and of the Grammar School 
of King Edward VI. at Birmingham; the latter esteemed the 
most beautiful of his works. In London, he designed the 
Traveiler’s Club, and the Reform Club, both in Pall Mall, 
and the College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. After 
the burning of the old Houses of Parliament, 1884, on a 
public competition, B’s design for the new building was 
adjudged the best. The work was commenced 1840; and, 
1852, Feb. 3, her majesty opened the Victoria Tower and 
Royal Gallery in state, and knighted the architect. Chosen 
a yal Academician, 1842, Sir Charles was also a Fellow 
of the Royal Soc., of the Soc. of Arts, etc. See the Life by 
his son, Canon B. (Lond. 1867). 

BARRY, COMTESSE DU: see Du BARRY. 


BARRY, James: 1741, Oct. 11—1806, Feb. 22; b. Cork, 
Ireland: historical painter, distinguished more by the force 
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of his conception than the excellence of his manipulation, 
or the beauty of his color. Dr. Johnson’s criticism on his 
works was: ‘ Whatever the hand may have done, the mind 
has done its part. There is a grasp of mind there which 
you will find nowhere else.’ The chef-d'œuvre of B. is the 
Victors at Olympia—a work, the sight of which, Canova 
said, was of itself sufficient to repay a journey to England. 
B. was a protégé of Edmund Burke. He was of irritable 
temper, which led him into ia quarrels; and the result 
vf one with the Royal Acad. was his expulsion. He died in 
poverty, while some friends were raising subscriptions to 
purchase him an annuity. 


BAR'RY, Martin: 1802-55, Apr.; b. Fratton, Hamp- 
shire: physiologist of eminence. He studied at the medical 
schools of London, and at the Univ. of Edinburgh, where 
he took his degree of M.D. 1833. He wrote much on phys- 
iological subjects, and especially on animal development 
and embryology. Until the publication of his papers in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of the Royal Soc. of Lon- 
don in 1840-43, it was not known that spermatozoa actually 
penetrate within the ovum; and physiologists are indebted 
to him also for the knowledge of the segmentation of the 

elk in mammals. B. was amiable and greatly benevolent. 
Iis means being ample, he gave his professional services 
largely to the poor; and he acted as house-surgeon to the 
sR Royal Maternity Hospital. He died at Beccles, 
in Suffolk. 


BAR'RY CORN’WALL: see PROCTER, BRYAN WALTER. 


BARSCH, bårsh, or Bars, borsh: fortified town of Hun- 
gary, cap. of the co. of B; on the Gran, which divides it 
into Old and New B. It is a mart of some importance for 
grain and fruit. Pop. (1869) 910. i 

BAR-SUR-AUBE, ár-sür öb': town of France, dept. of 
Aube, on the right bank of the river Aube. It is an ill- - 
built ancient town; numerous old coins and urns attesting 
that the Romans must have had a station here. B. was 
destroyed by the Huns in the 5th c., but soon rebuilt, when 
it gained commercial importance. A chapel built on the 
bridge which here crosses the Aube, now marks the spot 
from which the Bastard of Bourbon was hurled into the 
river by command of Charles VII., 1440. B. is noteworthy 
also as the place where the council of the allied sovereigns, 
which decided the plan of the campaign ending in the first: 
fall of the Empire, was held 1814, Feb. 25; and where, two: 
days later, the French were defeated by the allies, under: 
the chief command of Schwarzenberg. B. has a good 
trade in wine, wood, hemp, corn, and wool. Principal in- 
dustrial products are calicoes, table-covers, brandy, paper, 
vinegar, and nails. Pop. (1881) 4,547. 


BAR-SUR-SEINE, bdr-siir-sain': ancient town of France, 
dept. of Aube, pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
Seine. It has a trade in grain, brandy, wool, and wine. It 
is celebrated as the place where the allies, under the Prince 
of Wirtemberg, defeated the French under Macdonald 
1814, March, Bon, 3,000. 
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BARTAN, dér-tin': town of Anatolia, near the mouth 
of the Chati-su (ancient Parthenius) on the Black Sea. It 
has a brisk trade with Constantinople. Pop. 10,000. 


BARTAS, bár-tá', GUILLAUME .DE SALLUSTE DU: abt. 
1544-90; b. Montfort, Armagnac: soldier, diplomatist, 
and man of letters. His reputation was great during his 
lifetime, alike in ‘the court, the camp, the grove.’ His 
chief poem, The Divine Weeks and Works, anaccount of the 
creation, with the history of the Jews as far as the book of 
Chronicles, is said to have had considerable influence on 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Thirty editions of the work passed 
through the press in six years. Dryden, when a boy, thought 
his verse incomparably superior to Spenser’s; an opinion, 
however, which he’was afterwards ashamed of. B.’s name 
is now forgotten, or remembered only in connection with 
bad taste. It is not to be denied, however, that his fancy, 
though generally grotesque and lawless, occasionally strikes 
out most picturesque imagery and epithets. His use of 
compound words led to their introduction into England, 
through his ‘translator Sylvester (q.v.), and to the conse- 
quent enrichment of our poetry. He died of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Ivry. 


BARTER, v. odr'tér por. bareter, to deceive: Sp. baratar, 
to truck or exchange: It. barattare, to. truck or barter (see 
BARGAIN) ]: to traffic by exchanging one kind of goods for 
another; to exchange; to trade: N. originally, noisy conten- 
tion in making a bargam; traffic by exchanging. Bar'TER- 
ING, imp. BARTERED, pp. bd7'térd. BAR'TERER, n. one who. 
—Syn of ‘barter, v.’: to change; exchange; truck; com- 
mute; substitute; interchange. 

BAR’'TER, in Commerce and Political Economy: the ex- 
change of one commodity for another, as differing from the 
sale of commodities for money. It is usual to suppose that 
in the history of any community B. preceded the other 
methods of commerce, as people would find the convenience 
of exchanging one article for another before they were ac- 
quainted with money or credit. In fact, ships visiting sav- 
age countries are generally to some extent freighted with 
weapons, tools, or ornaments, to be used in B., if it be de- 
sirable to carry on a trade with the inhabitants. Under old 
artificial systems of political economy, there-was much use- 
less discussion about the question, whether a B.-trade or a 
money-payment trade was more advantageous to ‘the com- 
munity at large, and which of them should be-encouraged 
while the other is depressed. On one side, it ‘was main- 
tained that nothing but an export sale for cash was really 
profitable; on the other, that it was more advantageous to 
get goods in return, because thus there was a double transac- 
tion and double profit. See BALANCE or TRADE. But the 
simple doctrine of the present dav, that whatever the mer- 
chant finds most profitable to himself will also be most 
profitable to the community, saves the necessity of making 
these distinctions. B. is, in reality, one of the commonest 
forms of trade, taken at large in the present day. The ex- 
porter sends goods tc his agent, who, without probably ever 
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touching hard cash in the course of the transaction, lays in 
a cargo of import goods with the value, and these are liter- 
ally brought home in exchange for those sent out. 

3ARTER, in Law, or EXCHANGE, as it is now more gener- 
ally called in law-books, is a contract for transferring prop- 
erty, the consideration being some other commodity; or it 
may be described as a contract for the exchange of two 
subjects or commodities. It thus differs from sale, which 
ts a contract for the transference of property in considera- 
tion of a price in money. See EXCHANGE: SALE OF Goons. 


BARTFA, bdért'fo, or BARTFELD, birt’ félt: small but 
very old free town of North Hungary, province of Saros, 
on the Tepla, 155 m. n.e. of Pesth. hs position on the 
borders of Galicia has frequently made it a place of refu 
for Poles and Russians, Its hot Paths are much trequnated, 
and a trade in wine, brandy, linen, and earthenware is car- 
ried on. Pop. (1880) 4,884. 

BARTH, bárt, HEINRICH, PH.D., D.C.L.: 1821, Feb. 16 
~- 1865, Nov. 25; b. Hamburg, Ger.: enterprising modern 
African traveller. He studied at the University of Berlin. In 
his youth his favorite studies were the Roman and Greek 
classics and antiquities, with the geographical sciences. 
After visiting Italy and Sicily, he embarked, 1845, at Mar- 
seille, and from Gibraltar passed over to Tangier, in Africa. 
Proceeding along the Algerian coast he tnade excursions 
into the interior, to Tunis, Tripoli, and Bengazi. On his 
journey thence to Cairo, he was attacked by a band of 
Arab robbers, whom he bravely resisted, but was severely 
wounded, and lost all his effects and papers. He after- 
wards extended his researches into Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. These travels occupied bim nearly 
three years, and in 1849 he published, at Berlin, an account 
of a portion of them in a work entitled Wanderungen durch 
die Kiistenliinder des Mittelmeeres. Dec. 8 of that year he 
again sailed from Marseille, under appointment by the 
British government as scientific companion to Mr. James 
Richardson, a political and commercial commissioner to cen- 
tral Africa. Starting from Tripoli 1850, Feb. 4, they 
crossed the Great Desert amid much difficulty and danger. 
B. soon separated from his friends, and pursued his re- 
searches for the most part by himself. B.’s associates suc- 
cumbed to the climate, and B. was alone. He did not, 
however, return disheartened, but continued his explora- 
tions, ‘which, when he returned to Tripoli, 1855, Sept., had 
extended over 24 degrees of latitude and 20 of longitude, 
from Tripoli, in the n. to Andamawa in the s., and from 
Bagirmi in the e. to Timbuktu in the w., upwards of 12,- 
000 m. The result of his researches was given to the world 
in his Travels and Discoveries in Central Africa, 5 vols. 
(Lond. 1857-58). Afterwards, he made several journeys in 
Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, and other countries on the 
Mediterranean. Shortly after returning from one of these, 
he died at Berlin. In 1858 appeared his Reise von Trapezun, 
durch die nördl. Hälfte Kleinasiens nach Skutari; in 1862 
his Sammlung und Bearbeitung central-afrik, Vocabularien, 
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BARTH, Jean, or BART, Sar: 1651-1702; b. Dunkirk 
(according to some accounts, in the Netherlands); son of a | 
fisherman: French naval hero. At an early age he entered 
the Dutch navy, but on the commencement of the war with 
Holland he passed over to the French service. As persons 
not of noble birth could not then obtain the rank of officer 
in the navy, he became captain of a privateer. In this ca- 
pacity he displayed astonishing bravery, so that Louis XIV. 
despatched him on a special mission to the Mediterranean. 
His exploits at last induced the king to appoint him lieut. 
of a man-of-war. In an action against a superior English 
force he was taken prisoner, and carried to Plymouth, from 
which he made his escape in an open fishing-boat to France, 
where the king raised him to the rank of captain. In 1696, 
Louis XIV. received him with distinction at Versailles, but 
at the same time spoke continually of the mischance which 
had befallen him the year before. Stung by this, B. has- 
tened to Dunkirk, and in spite of the blockade of the harbor 
by the English, undertook a cruise, in which he was remark- 
ably successful. Louis XIV., in a personal audience 1697, 
appointed him to the command of a squadron, upon which 
B. exclaimed: ‘Sire, you have done well in this.’ The 
courtiers laughed, as at a piece of gross rudeness; but the 
king took the answer in good part. The peace of Ryswick 
terminated his active career. He died at Dunkirk. His 
rough frankness and coarse wit, in which be spared neither 
high nor low, made him popular, no less than his boldness 
and readiness for battle. When the Prince de Conti was 
nominated king of Poland, B. was required, by command 
of Louis XIV., to convey him to Elsinore, and the ship be- 
ing attacked by the English on the voyage, was near being 
taken. After the action, the prince expressed to him his 
great delight that they had escaped from the enemy. ‘ We 
had no need,’ was the reply, ‘to be afraid of being made 
prisoners; I had despatched my son with a match to the 
powder-magazine, to blow up the ship on the first wink!’ 


BARTHELEMY, ddr-tal-me', AuausTE-MARSEILLE: 1796 
-1867, Aug.; b. Marseille, France; poet and politician. 
Removing to Paris, in 1825, with Méry, he issued a collec- 
tion of satirical epistles, Les Sidiennes; and the year after, a 
mock-heroic poem, La Villéliade ou la Prise du Chateau de 
Rivoli, This vigorous political squib had great success; 
in the course of the year, it ran through fifteen editions, 
and is said to have put into the pockets of the young authors 
abt. 24,000 francs. Continuing to work together in opposi- 
tion to the government of Charles X., and in the interest of 
Napoleonic ideas, they put forth upwards of 20 pieces of 
a like satirical cast before 1830. The revolution of July of 
that year found B. in prison for an offense done to the gov- 
ernment in one of his later publications. His liberation 
was immediate; and with his friend Méry, he celebrated 
the victory of the people in a poem entitled L Insurrection, 
characterized by Sainte-Beuve as one of the happiest 
productions of the writers. A pension of 1,200 francs, be- 
stowed on him by Louis-Philippe, did not deter B. from at- 
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tacking his ministers also; and the pension was soon with- 
drawn. During all the changes which followed, B. was 
indefatigable as a versifier .on the political events of the 
day; but, except for readers intimately versed in the de- 
tail of these, his poems have now no interest, though the 
force and brilliancy of his satire is admitted. He was a 
warm supporter of the second Napoleonic régime. He died 
at Marseille, of which city he was librarian, 


BARTHELEMY, Jean Jacques: 1716, Jan. 20—1795, 
Apr. 80; b. Cassis, near Aubagne, Provence: historian and 
antiquary. He was educated under the Jesuits for the 
church, but soon abandoned all thought of becoming a 
priest, and devoted himself to the study of the Greek, He- 

rew, Syriac, Arabic and Chaldee languages, though he 
retained the dress and title of an abbé. He acquired dis- 
tinction first by the diseovery of the Palmyran alphabet. 
As asst supt. of the royal cabinet of medals, he augment- 
ed it by a great number of costly specimens. From 1758 to 
1789, he quietly pursued his learued researches, which were 
interrupted by the Revolution. He was imprisoned 1793, 
Sep., on charge of being an aristocrat, but almost imme- 
diately released; and was soon offered the situation of na- 
tional librarian, but his age and infirmities compelled him 
to decline it. 

His most celebrated and popular work is the Voyage du 
jeune Anacharsis en Grèce dans le Milieu du quatrième Siècle 
avant Vere Chrétienne, Paris, 1788, 4 vols. (Travels of the 
Young Anacharsis in Greece about the Middle of the 
Fourth Century B.C.). The work (see ANACHARSIS) is very 
pleasing, and shows extensive knowledge of the ancient 
world, especially of Greece and its colonies. Later criti- 
cism has, however, pointed out many deficiencies and an- 
achronisms. It has been translated into almost every Eu- 
ropean language. Among B.’s other works may be men- 
tioned a romance, entitled Caryte et Polydore (Paris, 1760); 
Explication de la Mosaïque de Palestrine (Paris, 1760); Réflex- 
tons sur l’ Alphabet et la Langue de Palmyre (Paris, 1754). 


BARTHÉLEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, săn-te-lār', JULES: 
b. Paris, 1805, Aug. 19. He first held a subordinate office 
under the minister of finance; and was one of the editors of 
the Globe, a Paris paper, 1828-30. After the July revolu- 
tion, he took part with the society Aide-toi et le Ciel t'aidera 
(q.v.), revised several of its democratic manifestoes, estab- 
lished the Bons Sens, and continued to attack the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe in the Constitutionnel, the Courrier- 
Français, and the National. In 1838, he desisted from 
political strife, and betook himself to more quiet studies. 
In 1834, he was named Repetitewr for the French literature 
class in the Ecole Polytechnique; and 1888, prof. of Greek 
and Latin philosophy in the Collége de France. The revolu- 
tion of February, however, brought him once more into 
the political arena. He was appointed sec: to the Pro- 
visional Government, but refused his support to the gov- 
ernment of Cavaignac, and even appeared as his accuser, 
though he failed to establish his charges againt the sup- 
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pressor of the June insurrection. B. was at first in favor 
of Louis Napoleon, but the coup d'état, Dec. 2, and the over- 
throw cf the constitution, compelled him to become an op- 
positionist. He then retired for a time from public life, 
and resigned his chair, but in 1862 he was reappointed. 
In 1869 he was returned to the corps législatif by the first 
circumscription of Seine-et-Oise; and, in 1871, to the as- 
sembly for the dept. of Seine-et-Oise. In 1875 he was elected 
a life-senator by the assembly; and he was minister of 
foreign aifairs 1880-1. 

His principal writings are his translations of Aristotle’s 
works—Politique d'Aristote (Paris, 1837); De la Logique 
@ Aristote (1838); La Logique @ Aristote, translated into 
French for the first time (1839-44, 4 vols.); Psychologie 
d Aristote, Traité de Våme (1846); De l'Ecole d’ Alexandrie 
(1845); Rapport sur la Comparaison de la Philosophie 
Morale et Politique de Platon et d'Aristote, avec les Doc- 
trines des plus grands Philosophes Modernes (1854); Des 
Védas (1854); Du Bouddhisme (1855): Mahomet et le Coran 
Hanoy and De la Métaphysique, sa nature et ses droits 

BARTHEZ, bar-téss', PAUL JosEPH: 1734, Dec. 11—1806, 
Oct, 15; b. Montpellier; son of a distinguished engineer. 
After serving as an army-physican, he founded at Mont- 
pellier a medical school, which rose to a high European 
reputation. His Nouveaux Eléments de la Science de? Homme 
(Montpell. 1778; 2d ed., 2 vols., Par. 1806), in which he set 
forth a system founded on dynamical principles, was trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe. He became, 
1785, titular chancellor of the Univ. of Montpellier; and 
consultations with him on serious cases were sought 
from all parts of the civilized world. The revolution de- 
prived him of the greater part of his property and his places, 
and compelled him to leave Paris; but Napoleon recalled 
him, and heaped honors and dignities upon him in his old 
age. He died in great suffering, after an operation for 
stone in the bladder. Of his numerous writings, thefol- 
lowing deserve special mention: Nouvelle Mécanique des 
Mouvements de VHomme et des Animauz (Carcassonne, 
1798); Traitement des Maladies Goutteuses (2 vols., Par. 
1802; new ed., 1819); and Consultation de Médecine (2 vols., 
Par. 1810).—See Lordat, Exposition de la Doctrine Médi- 
cale. de Barthez, et Mémoires sur la Vie de ce Médecin (1818). 

BARTHOLIN, ddr'to-lin: name of a Danish family dis- 
tinguished for learning and authorship, the members. of 
which have filled many important offices, especially in the 
Univ. of Copenhagen. 

Kaspar: 1585, Feb. 12—1629; b. Malmö; son of a minis- 
ter: studied theology and philosophy at Rostock and Wit- 
tenberg, and afterwards studied medicine. In 1610, he was 
made doctor of medicine at Basle. He practiced for some 
time in Wittenberg, and 1613 accepted an invitation to be 
prof. of the Greek language and of medicine at Copen- 
hagen, where, 1624, he became prof. of theology. He died 
at Boek: His Institutiones Anatomice (Wittenb., 1611, often 
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reprinted), which were translated into the German, French, 
English, and Oriental languages, served in the 17th c., in 
many universities as a text-book for prelections. All his 
sons are known in the learned world, especially Jacob and 
Thomas. ; l 

Jacos: 1623-58; d. Heidelberg: the orientalist, known 
as the editor of the cabalistic works, Bahir and Majan 
Hachochma. 

Tomas: 1616, Oct. 20—1680, Nov. 4; equally celebrated 
as philologist, naturalist, and physician: became, 1647, prof. 
of mathematics, and, 1648, prof. of anatomy, at Copenhagen; 
demitted these offices 1661, and thereafter lived in retire- 
ment upon his estate of Hagestad. In 1670, the king ap- 
pointed him his physician in ordinary. He enlarged the 
new edition of his father’s Anatomy (Leyd. 1641; often re- 
printed) with a mass of new observations. Besides many 
other valuable anatomical and medical works, his works 
on biblical and other antiquities, and on natural philoso- 
phy, are particularly worthy of notice. He was one of the 
most learned and studious of physicians, and warmly de- 
fended Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

Kaspar: 1654-1704; son of Thomas; was likewise an ac- 
complished anatomist. 

Tomas: 1659-90; son of Thomas: author of a standard 
work on northern antiquities—the Antiquitatum Dani- 
carum Libri Tres (Copenh. 1689); also of De Causis Con- 
tempte a Danis adhuc gentilibus Mortis. 


BARTHOL'OMEW, Sarr: Carribbean island, bought by 
Sweden 1785 from the French West India Co., and ac- 
quired again by France through purchase 1878. It lies 
about 30 m. n. of St. Kitts, about 17° 40' n. lat. and 63° e. 
long; area only 8sq.m. The soil is fertile, though, as is 
generally the case in the group, fresh water is scarce. Like 
most of its neighbors, St. B. is difficult of access, its only 
harbor (Le Carenage) being on its w. side, near the chief 
town Gustavia. Pop. abt. 2,400. 


BARTHOLOMEW, bÞáår-thöl'o-můù, SAINT: one of the 
twelve apostles, supposed to be the same person as Nathan- 
iel. He was a native of Galilee, but nothing authentic is 
known regarding his life and labors. According to the 
traditionary record of Eusebius, he carried Christianity 
into India; Chrysostom speaks of him as a missionary in 
Armenia and Asia Minor, while a still later legend declares 
that he was crucified at Albania Pyla, the modern Derbend, 
a town onthe Caspian Sea. The relics of St. B.‘ appeared’ 
at Rome 983, and are preserved there in the church bearin 
his name. The Roman and Anglo-catholic Churches hold 
a festival in his memory Aug. 24; the Greek Church, June 
11. The primitive church possessed an apocryphal Gospel 
under his name, but it is now lost. 

BARTHOL’OMEW FAIR: formerly held at West 
Smithfield, London; discontinued since 1855. The charter 
of this fair was granted by Henry I., 1183, to a monk 
named Rayer or Rahere, who had been his jester, and 
had founded the church and priory of St. Bartholomew, 
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with a hospital attached. The fair was held annually at 
the festival of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 24, old style), and, 
like all ancient fairs, was originally connected with the 
church, under whose auspices Mirgcle-plays (q.v.), founded 
on the legends of saints, were represented, which gave place 
to Mysteries, and these again to Moralities; afterwards, non- 
religious stories were introduced—the origin of the modern 
English drama. After the opening of the fair, it was cus- 
tomary anciently for wrestlers to exercise their art. Wild 
rabbits were hunted for sport by the mob, and the scholars 
from the different London schools met at the priory for 
disputations on grammar and logic, and to wrangle 
together in verse." In the first centuries of its existence 
B. F. was one of the great annual markets of the nation, 
and the chief cloth-fair of the kingdom. The clothiers of 
England and the drapers of London had their standings, 
during the fair, in the priory churchyard. A pedler’s 
court, or court of Pie Poudre (see PIEPOWDER CouRT), was 
held within the priory gates, for debts and contracts, be- 
fore a jury of traders formed on the spot, at which the prior, 
as lord of the fair, presided by his representative or stew- 
ard. In 1445, four persons were appointed by the court of 
aldermen as keepers of the fair and of the court of Pie 
Poudre, the city being thus in that court represented as 
oint lord of the fair with the prior. As the fair prospered, 
its chief articles of traffic were, in the first instance, cloth 
stuffs, leather, pewter, and live cattle; while it was rendered 
attractive to the crowds that attended it by a variety of pop- 
ular amusements. All manner of shows, exhibitions, 
theatrical booths, etc., thronged the fair; and tumblers, acro- 
bats, stilt-walkers, mummers, mountebanks, and merry- 
andrews resorted to it in great numbers. On the suppression 
of the religious houses, the priory was disjoined from the 
hospital, and the latter, 1546, Dec. 27, was, by Henry VIII. 
transferred to the corporation of London, a new hospital 
being established on the site of the former. The priory was 
- purchased for £1,064, 11s. 3d. by Sir Richard Rich, chan- 
cellor of the court of augmentations, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor under the title of Lord Rich, and became his town- 
house. Towards the close of the 16thc., streets of houses 
began to be built on the site of the Cloth Fair, a name which 
is still retained. In 1593, the keeping of the fair was for 
the first time, suspended by the raging of the plague. The 
same thing happened 1603, 1625, 1630, 1665, and 1666. At 
this fair, foreigners were at first licensed for three days, and 
the city freemen as long as they would, which was for six 
or seven days. In 1661, after the Restoration, the fair lasted 
for fourteen days or more. In 1685, it was leased by the 
city to the sword-bearer. After this period, it began to de- 
cay as a place of trade. In 1691, the continuance of the 
fair was limited to three days, besides the proclamation-day. 
In 1701, it was represented as a nuisance. In 1750 it was 
again limited to three days. By the alteration of the calen- 
dar, 1752, the fair, inthe following year, was, for the first 
time proclaimed Sept. 3. In 1798, the question of abolish- 
ing the fair was discussed by the corporation. It had long 
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ceased to be a place of traffic, and was only considered as 
a haunt of amusement, riot, and dissipation, The fair 
had latterly been attended only by the keepers of a few 

ingerbread-stalls; and in 1839, measures were first serious- 
y adopted for its suppression. In 1840, the exhibitions 
were removed to Islington. Wild-beast shows were allow- 
ed, but dwarfs and giants were excluded. In 1850, the last 
proclamation by the lord mayor took place, and in 1855 the 
once famous B. F., came to an end. An octavo volume, en- 
titled Menwirs of Bartholomew Fair by Henry Morley, was 
published, London, 1859, 

BARTHOLOMEW PIG: a roasted pig, sold piping tof; 
at Bartholomew Fair. The Puritans opposed this feature 
of the fair, and indeed the fair itself. 


BARTHOL'OMEW’S (Sr.) DAY (F. Za St.-Barthélemy,; 
Ger. Bartholomdusnacht, i.e., Bartholomew’s Night, or 
Bluthochzeit, i.e., Blood-wedding): the appellation given to 
the massacre of the Protestants in Paris on the night of St. 
B. D., 1572, Aug. 24-25. After the death of Francis II., 
1560, Catharine de’ Medici (q.v.), as regent for her son, 
Charles IX., a minor, in order to annoy the Rom. Cath. 
party of the Duke Francis of Guise (q.v.), had granted an 
edict of toleration to the Reformed, at whose head was the 
Prince of Condé. Both parties took up arms, and there 
ensued a war which lasted eight years, the cruelties of which, 
through mutual exasperation, are almost incredible. The 
Duke Francis of Guise was murdered by an assassin, and the 
Prince of Condé was taken prisoner in the battle of Jarnac, 
1569, and shot. The young Prince Henry of Bearn, after- 
wards King Henry IV., nephew of Condé, then became 
leader of the Reformed, with Admiral Coligny (q.v.). It 
was not till the strength of both sides was exhausted, that 
the peace of St Germain-en-Laye was concluded, 1570, 
whereby the Reformed obtained the free exercise of their 
religion. Catharine de’ Medici now expressed much friend- 
liness towards the Reformed, and even endeavored to lull 
them into negligence by the marriage of the youthful 
Henry of Bearn, with her daughter Margaret, 1572, Aug. 
18, Admiral Coligny was drawn to Paris, and the king 
not only made him costly presents, but gave him an im- 
portant office in the council of state. However, all this was 
only the basest hypocrisy. When, by means of the mar- 
riage of Prince Henry, the most eminent of the Reformed 
had been allured to Paris, Admiral Coligny was wounded 
by a shot from the window of the palace 1572, Aug. 22. 

he king indeed, hastened to him, and swore to avenge 
him; but, on the very same day, the king was persuaded by 
his mother that the admiral sought his life. ‘By God’s 
death !’ he exclaimed, ‘let the admiral be slain, and not 
him only, but all the Huguenots, till not one remain that 
can give us trouble!’ That night, Catharine held a coun- 
cil, and appointed St. B.D. for carrying into effect the 
long-contemplated massacre. After Coligny had been 
murdered, a bell in the tower of the royal palace, at the 
hour of midnight, gave the signal to the assembled com- 
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panies of citizens for the general massacre of the Hugue- 
nots. The king himself fired from his palace upon those 
that were fleeing past. The Prince of Condé and the King 
of Navarre only saved their lives by going to mass, and ap- 
pearing to conform to the Rom. Cath. Church. The prov- 
inces were at the same time summoned to similar slaughter; 
and although in some of them the officials were ashamed to 
publish the murderous commands which had been trans- 
mitted to. them, there were found bloodthirsty fanatics 
enough, who perpetrated the greatest horrors for several 
weeks together in almost all the provinces, so that it was 
reckoned that 30,000 (some authorities make the num- 
ber 70,000) persons were murdered. The pope cele- 
brated the events of St. B. D. by a procession to 
the church of St. Louis, a grand Te Deum, and 
the proclamation of a year of jubilee. Many of the 
Huguenots fled to pathless mountains and to La Ro- 
chelle, to which the Duke of Anjou laid siege. Upon 
receiving intelligence, however, that he had been elected 
king of Poland, he made an arrangement 1573, July 6, ac- 
cording to which the king granted to the Huguenots an 
amnesty, and the exercise of their religion in certain 
towns. 


BARTHOL’OMEW’S (St.) HOS'’PITAL, Smithfield, 
London: originally a part of the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
founded 1102 by Rahere, the first prior. Atthe dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses, it was founded anew by Henry 
VIII., and the endowment has been subsequently enlarged 
from various sources, public and private. The hospital 
contains more than 600 beds, and affords relief to 70,000 
patients annually. There is a medical school attached. 
The revenues are large and ample. 

BARTIZAN, n. bar'ti-zan' [a 
corruption of BRATTICING, which 
see: OF. bretesche, a portal of de- 
fense—from mid. L. drestachida, 
-a wooden defense at the entrance: 
It bertesca, a kind of rampart]: a 

\small overhanging turret which 
projects on corbels from the 
‘angles of towers, or over door- 
ways, or from the parapet and 
other partsof the building; gener- 
ally in medieval castles, for de- 
fense, sometimes only for conven- 
ience to the inmates. 

BARTLETT, árť'lčt, JOHN 
RUSSELL; 1805, Oct. 23—1886, 
May 28, b. Providence, R. I. He 
was employed by the U. S. govt. . 
1850-53, as a commissioner for 
determining-the Mexican bound- 
ary-line, and, in 1854, published Bartizan. 
an account of his explorations and 
adventures, etc., in that capacity. In 1855, he became sec. of 
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state of R. I. He is also the author of The Progress of 
Ethnology, a popular Dictionary of Americanisms, Bibliogra- 
phy of Books re ating to the Civil War, etc. 

BART’ LETT, WiıLLIAM Henry: 1809, March 29—1854, 
Sep. 25; b. Kentish Town, London. He made drawings for 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, also for his Pictwresque 
Antiquities of English Cities. B. visited the continent, the 
Holy Land, and America, several times, enriching his port- 
folio with innumerable scenes. Nineteen quarto volumes, , 
containing about 1,000 engravings from his sketches, and 
letterpress from his own pen and those of his fellow- 
travellers, Dr. W. Beattie, N. P. Willis, and Miss Pardoe, ' 
were devoted to these countries, Several other volumes, 
of which he was the sole author as well as artist, have 
also been published. Some of his books had a wonder- 
ful success, especially those on Switzerland, the Holy 
bani, and Egypt. B. died on the voyage from Malta to 

arscille, 


BARTOLINI, Adr-to-lé'né, Lorenzo: 1777-1850; b. 
Vernio, Tuscany: celebrated Italian sculptor. In Paris he 
practiced his art for some time with little pecuniary suc- 
cess; but at length won great fame and prosperity. He ob- 
tained a commission to execute one of the bas-reliefs in the 
hall of the Vendôme palace, and also the bust of Napoleon 
over the door of the institute of France. Napoleon himself 
gave him a multitude of orders, many of which, unfor- 
tunately, were never executed. In 1808, the emperor sent 
him to Carrara, to establish a school of sculpture. Here 
he remained till 1814; when he accompanied his imperial 
master to Elba. After the battle of Waterloo, till his death, 
he resided in Florence, where he was director of the sculp- 
ture department in the Acad. of the Fine Arts. Among 
B.’s multitude of works were busts of Cherubini, Mehul, 
Madame Regnauld, a magnificent statue of Napoleon I. 
(now in the United States), several exquisite sepulchral 
monuments, such as that of Lady Stratford Canning in the 
cathedral of Lausanne, and various groups, the most cele- 
brated of which are his Charity, pe Hercules and Lycus. 
In England and France, his style is in general greatly es- 
teemed; in Germany, it is less highly thought of. His fig- 
ures are characterized by their truthfulness of proportion 
and classic repose, though they have also a remarkably life- 
like expression. After Canova, B. is reckoned the most 
distinguished Italian sculptor of modern times. 

BARTOLOMEO, bar-to-lo-mda'o, SAN: town of Italy, 
province of Benevento; pop. 7,400. 

BARTOLOZZI, Þár-to-lot'sē, FRANcEsco: 1727-1815, 
March 7; b. Florence: eminent engraver. After executing 
at Rome his admired plates from the life of St Vitus, he 
was induced to settle in England, where he produced his 
spirited and highly finished engravings of the Virgin and 
Child after Carlo Dolci, and Clytie after Annibale 
Carracci, which entitled him to the front rank in his 
profession. He engraved numerous specimens of the works 
of his friend Giovanni Cipriani, of Michael Angelo, 
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Cantarini, Cortona, etc.; and enriched Alderman Boydell’s 
Shakespeare gallery with many fine engravings. In 1805, 
in his 78th year, on invitation of the prince regent of Por- 
tugal he went to Lisbon as supt. of a school of engravers. 
There he died. He was grandfather of Madame estris, 
the comedian. See B. and his Works, by Tuer (1882). 


BARTON, n. bår'tön Jan beretún, a courtyard—from 
bere, barley; tún, a plot of ground inclosed by a hedge]: in 
OE., the demesne inclosures of land ‘attached to a manor ; 
the yards and outhouses of a residence, 


BARTON, bdr'ton, BERNARD: 1784, Jan. 381—1849, Feb. 
19; b. Carlisle, Eng.: English poet. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, to which body B. adhered 
through life. In 1810 he became clerk to a banking-house at 
Woodbridge, in which situation he continued until within 
two years of his death. His first poetical efforts were pub- 
lished 1812 under the title of Metrical Efusions. Poems by 
an Amateur (1818), and Poems (Lond. 1820), increased his 
reputation, and gained him the friendship of Lamb and 
Byron. Napoleon and other Poems appeared 1822 followed 
within five years by several other productions. All the 
poems of B. are pervaded by pious sentiment, and some 
passages display much natural tenderness and religious fer- 
vor, but he is, on the whole, rather a fluent, pleasant versi- 
fier than a poet. Some years before his death, he received, 
through Sir Robert Peel, a pension of £100 sterling. In 
addition to the works mentioned, he published Fisher's 
Juvenile Scrap-book (Lond. 1836), The Reliquary (Lond. 
1836), and Household Verses (Lond. 1845). After his death, 
his daughter published Selections from the Poems and Letters 
of Bernard Barton (Lond. 1849). 


BARTON, ELIZABETH, commonly called ‘the Holy 
Maid of Kent’: a wretched creature subject to spasmodic 
nervous affections, during which she gave utterance to in- 
coherent exclamations and phrases. bout 1525, she was 
servant in a tavern at Aldington, Kent; and the cunning 
priest of the parish, seeing her in her paroxysms, con- 
ceived the idea of presenting her to the world as a 
prophetess. Under his directions, she played her part 
so well that not only the common people, but even men of 
intellect and education like Sir Thomas More and Barham, 
Abp. of Canterbury, were deceived. The former, however, 
afterwards recognized her true character. She became a 
nun, and when, in 1532, Henry VIII. quarrelled with the 
court of Rome, she was induced to denounce loudly the 
king’s separation from his first wife, and his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and even to prophesy his death. Being 
arrested by the king’s command, with her accomplices, she 
made before the judges a confession, which was afterwards 
publicly repeated before the people, of the fraud which 
had been perpetrated, and was sentenced to ecclesiastical 
penance and to imprisonment. She was afterwards accused 
of high treason, and was put to death with some of her ac- 
complices in 1534. 

BAR’TON BEDS: a group of strata, composed of clay 
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and sand, and forming part of the Middle Eocene forma- 
tion, included in the Bagshot series (q.v). 


BARTONIA, n. bar-l'ni-a [after Dr. Barton, an Aimer- 
ican botanist]: genus of plants belongingto order Loasacee, 
or Loasads, The species are fine plants, with large, white 
odoriferous flowers, which open during the night. 


BAR TON-ON-HUM BER: a town in n. Lincolnshire, 
on the s. side of the Humber, 6 m. s.w. of Hull. It is at 
very ancient place, having been one of the chief ports of 
the Humber before the foundation of Hull. It was 
formerly surrounded by a rampart and fosse, as a pro- 
tection against the incursions of the Danes and Saxons. 
The ferry across the Humber, on the great road from Lon- 
don to Hull, used to be here; but the London and Hull in- 
land traffic has now been diverted from B. by the steam 
ferry at New Holland, six m. below Barton. Chief manu- 
factures are ropes, sacking, bricks, tiles, pottery, and whit- 
ing. There are quarries of chalk and oolite. The tower 
of St. Peter’s Church, built about the time of the Conquest, 
has both round and pointed arches; and, with the part of 
the building to the west, constitutes one of the few existing 
examples of undoubted Anglo-Saxon architecture. St. 
Mary’s Church is a handsome structure of the 14th c. 
Pop. (1871) 4,832; (1881) 5,339. 

BARTSIA, n. ddart'si-a fatter Dr. Bartsch, a Prussian 
botanist]: genus of plants belonging to order Serophular- 
tacee, or Figworts. Calyx four-cleft; there is no lateral 
compression of the upper lip of the corolla, while the 
lower lip has three equai reflexed lobes. 


BARU, Ad'ré: fine woolly substance found at the base of 
the leaves of the Saguerus saccharifer (also called Arenga 
saccharifera), one of the most valuable sago-palms of the 
Indian archipelago. It is much employed in calking ships, 
in stuffing cushions, and for other similar purposes. 


BARUCH, bd'rik [i.e., the Bleed): son of Neriah, the 

erson to whom the prophet Jeremiah dictated his oracles. 

uring the siege of Jorauilera by Nebuchadnezzar, both he 
and the prophet were, by their own countrymen, shut up 
in a narrow prison, but obtained from the conqueror 
freedom and permission to choose their own residence. 
B. remained for some time in Palestine, but afterwards 
accompanied Jeremiah to Egypt. His subsequent history 
is unknown. An apocryphal work in the Greek language 
has come down to us under his name—viz., the Book of B., 
which contains words of comfort for the Israelites, and 
predicts the rebuilding of Jerusalem. There is usually 
appended to it, as chapters vi. and vii., a letter—also apocry- 
phal—of the prophet Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon. 
_ BAR-WISE, n. dér'wiz: in her., horizontally arranged 
In two or more rows. 

BARWOOD, n. bòár'wúûd: a red dyewood brought from 
Africa; camwood; the Baphi nítida, ord. Léguminése, 
sub-ord. Cesalpiniée. See CAMWoop. 
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BARYCENTRIC, a. ddar-i-sén'trik (Gr. barus, heavy; 
kentrikos, of or from the centre]: pertaining to the centre 
of gravity. BARYCENTRIC CALCULUS, à kind of calculus de- 
signed to apply the mechanical theory of the centre of 
gravity to Beanies It was first published by Möbius, 
professor of astronomy at Leipsic. It is founded on the 
principle of defining a point as the centre of gravity of 
certain fixed points to which co-eflicients or weights are 
attached. It has now been superseded by the method of 
trilinear and quadrilinear co-ordinates, to which it led the 
way. 

BARYPHONIA, n. bar-i-fo'ni-a [Gr. barus, heavy; phoné 
a sound, the voice]: in med., heaviness, i.e. hoarseness of 
voice. 


BARYSTRONTIANITE, n. bdr-i-stron'shi-an-ti [Eng. 
baryta, strontian]: a mineral, called also Stromnite, a variety 
of Strontianite. 

BARYTA, n. dba-ri'ta or bdér't-té, or BARYTES, n. bd-ri'- 
téz [Gr. barus, heavy; bariités, weight, heaviness. F. baryte]: 
the oxide of the metal barium, forming one of the alkaline 
earths; the native sulphate of baryta is generally known as 
cawk or heavy spar. BARYTIC, a. ba vit Uh, of or containin 
baryta. BARYTO-CALCITE, n. bd-ri'to-kal'sit [baryta, andl 
calcite]: a mineral consisting of sulphate of baryta and 
carbonate of lime. 


BARYTA, or BARY'TES, or OXIDE OF BARIUM (q.v.)}— 
symbol BaO: the earth present in the minerals witherite (car- 
bonate of B.) and heavy spar (sulphate of B.). It may 
be prepared in several ways. 1. By acting upon the car- 
bonate of B. (BaOCO,) by nitric acid (NO;), which causes 
the disengagement of the carbonic acid (CO,), and the nitric 
acid combining with the B. forms the nitrate of baryta 
(BaONO,). Onevaporating the latter substance to dryness, 
and igniting the residue, the nitric acid volatilizes, and leaves 
the baryta(BaO). 2. Another mode, is to act upon a solution 
of sulphuret of barium (BaS) by the black oxide of copper 
(CuO), when an interchange of elements occurs, the sulphur 
uniting with the copper, producing sulphuret of copper 
(CuS), and the oxygen with the barium, forming B. (BaO), 
which remains dissolved in the water, and, on evaporation, 
deposits crystals in the hydrated condition (BaO,HO). B. 
belongs to the group of alkaline earths, and has the prop- 


Crystal of Sulphate of Baryta. 


erty of acting like an alkali (q.v.) on coloring matters. It 
has a very harsh taste, is highly caustic, and is very poi- 
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sonous, A solution of B. is used by the chemist as the best 
indication of the presence of carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
phere, for when a plate or other vessel containing the solu- 
tion is exposed to the air, the carbonic acid floating across 
the surface combines with the B. and forms a film of white 

rbonate of baryta (BaO,CO,). Otherwise, B. possesses 

ittle interest, as it is not put to any commercial or medic- 

inal use. The compounds of B. are, however, of consid- 
erable importance. Mhe sulphate of B. (BaOSO,), otherwise 
called ponderous or heavy spar, is found in the mineral 
kingdom, diffused in fissures or cracks, passing through 
other rocks, especially in Cumberland, Durham; and West. 
moreland, and in the island of Arran. At the latter place, 
an extensive mine of heavy spar has been worked for many 
years. In its native condition, the sulphate of B. occurs of 
a crystalline texture, is sometimes found pure and white, 
but generally presents a flesh-red color, from the red oxide 
of iron (rust) incorporated in it. Riddance of the rust is 
had by reducing the sulphate of B. to a fine powder under 
rollers or travelling-wheels, and subjecting the pulverized 
material to the action of dilute sulphuric acid, which dis- 
solves the red oxide of iron, and leaves the sulphate of B. 
as a white dense powder, The principal use of heavy spar 
is as a pigment under the name of permanent white, but 
having little opacity, it cannot be employed by itself, but_ 
only when mixed with ordinary white lead. When added 
to the latter, however, it must be regarded as an adultera- 
tion, for the little opacity it possesses renders it of service only 
as an increaser of the bulk of the white lead. Several mix- 
tures of sulphate of B. and white lead are manufactured, 
and are known in commerce. Venice White contains 1 
part Sulphate of B. and 1 part White Lead. Hamburg 
White contains 2 parts Sulphate of B. and 1 part White 
Lead. Dutch White contains 3 parts Sulphate of B. and 
1 part White Lead. The native sulphate of B. has been em- 
ployed by the celebrated potter Wedgwood in the manufac- 
ture of jasper ware, and for the formation of white figures, 
etc., on colored jars and vessels. For the Carbonate of B. 
found native as Witherite, and the Nitrate of B. previously 
referred to in this article, see BARIUM. 

BARYTOCALCITE, n. ba-ri-t6-kal'sit [baryto; calcite]: 
Monoclinic transparent or translucent mineral, called also 
Bromlite. ; 

BARYTOCELESTITE, n. ba-7i-t6-sél'és-tit [Eng. baryto; 
celestite]: a mineral found near Lake Erie; called by Thom- 
son, Baryto-sulphate of Strontia. 

BARYTON, búr'i-tön (Viol di Bardoni): an old musical 
chamber instrument, somewhat like the viol di gamba in 
tone: had a broader finger-board, with seven gut-strings, 
while under the neck were sixteen strings of brass wire, 
which were touched with the point of the thumb, to pro- 
duce a sound, while the gut-strings were acted on by a bow. 


BARYTONE, or BARITONE, a ddr't-ton [ It. baritono— 


from Gr. barus, heavy; tonos, a tore]: pertaining to a grave, 
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deep sound: N. a male voice between tenor and bass, with 
the tone-character more allied to the bass. 


The compass of a B. voice is from = 


but the principal notes of the voice are from 


2e ; and these should possess the energetic 


character of a bass voice, and, above all, be produced from 
the chest, excepting perhaps the highest. In former times, 
the music for this species of voice was written on a staff 


with the F clef placed on the 8d line, thus: oD 


BARZONI, bard'-zo'né, Vittorio: 1768-1829; b. Lonato; 
an Italian political and historical writer. Reared at Brescia 
in the ideas of the old regime, he not only failed to be sud- 
denly converted, as so many others, to the principles pro- 
claimed by the French revolution, but became on the con- 
trary one of its most violent opposers. Seeing in that 
immense social renovation only the dark side of the excesses 
committed, and unfortunately inevitable in such crises, he 
published, 1794, under the title of the Recluse of the Alps, a 
pamphlet in the form of a dialogue, in which he made a 
passionate attack upon the revolution. His hostility 
deepened into hatred when he saw the French successfully 
invade Italy, and make it the theatre of a bloody and 
devastating war, and especially when, the foliowing year, 
Gen. Bonaparte, after having gained possession of Venice, 
delivered that city to the Austrians, by the treaty of Campio- 
Formio (1797). | Profoundly cay om he published a 
pamphlet entitled the Romans in Greece (1797), which pro- 
duced a great sensation throughout Italy. It designated 
Napoleon under the name of Flaminius, the Emperor 
Francis II. under that of King Philip, and the Italians as 
the oppressed Greeks. Bonaparte ordered his arrest and the 
burning of all the pamphlets that could be found. B. also 
published the Carthaginians (1804); Descrizioni (1814); the 
French Revolution (1799),in which are some curious facts; 
and Motives of the Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens (1804). 
Allthe works of this author, blinded very often by a partisan 
spirit, abound in incorrect assertions and impassioned 
declamation. 

BAS, dds, or BATZ, báts: small island in the English Chan- 
nel, belonging to France; off the n. coast of the dept. of 
Finisterre; length about 3 m., breadth 2. It has a light- 
house, lat. 48° 45’ n., long. 4° 14’ w., on a height 228 ft. 
above the sea. It is defended by two forts and four bat- 
teries. Pop. above 1,000, whose chief occupation is fishing. 

BASAL, a. bã'săl: see under BASE 2. 
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BASALT, n. dd-savlt’ [Gr. and L. basal'tés; Ethiopic, 
basal, iron: F. basalte): a dark grayish-black stone of vol- 
canic origin, often occurring in the form of columns cr 

risms, three, five, or more sided, regular and jointed. 

ASALTIC, a. bd-sawl tik, pertaining to or containing basalt. 
BASALTINE, N. bå-sawl tin, crystallized hornblende. Basat- 
TIFORM, a. bä- sawl ti fawrm |L. forma, shape]: resembling 
basalt in its columnar structure. BASALTOID, a, bd-sawl' toyd, 
presenting the appearance of basalt; having basalt in its 
composition. 


BASALT: strictly a variety of trap-rock (q.v.), although 
some writers use the words as synonymous. It is composed 
of the same materials as greenstone (q.v.), and other varie- 
ties of trap, viz., hornblende and felspar, with a small quan- 
tity of iron; but these exist in a state of finer division ‘nan 
in greenstone, showing that the crystalline action has been 
stopped at its commencement by the more tipid cooling of 
the mass. To this is owing its sharp conchoidal fracture 
and its hardness. As the hardness is frequently accom- 
panied with tiga it makes B. a valuable material in the 
making of roads. It is of a more uuiform dark-gray color, 
approaching to black, than the other verieties of trap. 

A rock of a similar appearance and structure occurs as a 
variety of lava, in volcanic districts. This Lava.-B. differs 

from the older Trap. -B. in the form 

which the silicates of magnesia and 

lime assume when crystallizing. In 

the newer rocks, they appear as 

augite; in the older, as hornblende. 

These two minerals can scarcely 

be distinguished by their chemical 

composition, the different formulas 

given by mineralogists being the re- 

sult of ve eae Net = the speci- 

men analyzed, of accidental ingre- 

eal scone dients or "iapurities. The slightly 

differing crystallographic angle has been accounted for by 

the supposed more speedy cooling of the volcanic rocks. 

Rose, indeed, has shown that the hornblende of melted 

greenstone, in re-cooling, crystallizes as augite; and the 

same change has been observed in specimens of recrystallized 

B., obtained from works at Birmingham, Eng., for convert- 
ing this rock into an opaque glass. 

The remarkable columnar structure which B. frequently 
assumes, is its most striking characteristic. The columns 
vary in the number of their angles from three to twelve; 
but they have usually from five to seven sides. They are 
frequently divided transversely by joints at nearly equal 
distances. The direction of the columns is always at right 
angles to the greatest extension of the mass, so that when 
B. occurs as a bed, either overlying, or interstratified with 
the regular strata, the columns are perpendicular, while they 
are horizontal when the B. exists as a dike. 

The columnar structure was at first believed to be owing 
to a modification of the crystalline force. Such a supposi- 
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tion was favored by the external form of the columns; but 
the total absence of internal structure showed that the 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. In 1804, Gregory 

att propounded a theory of the origin of the structure, 





Fingal’s Cave. 
ascribing it to the pressure of numerous spheres on each 
other, during the process of cooling, such spheres being 
eng in planes of refrigeration or absorption. They 
ncrease by the successive formation of external concentric 
coats, until their growth is prevented by the contact of 
neighboring spheres; and as in a layer of equal-sized 
spheres, each is pressed on by six-_others, the result is that 
each sphere will be squeezed into a regular hexagon. Watt 
published this theory as the result of his celebrated obser- 
vations on the cooling of a mass of molten basalt, in which 
he noticed the production of numerous spheroids, having 
a radiate structure. Many greenstones, in weathering, 
present such a structure, giving often to the rock the 
appearance as if it were composed of a mass of cannon- 
balls, and Watt’s experiments satisfactorily explain this 
phenomenon; but they will not go further. Anxious, 
however, that they should throw some light on the structure 
of basaltic columns, he manages it by the following re- 
markable assumption: ‘In a stratum composed of an in- 
definite number in superficial extent, but only one in height, 
of impenetrable spheroids, with nearly equidistant centres, 
if their peripheries should come in contact in the same 
plane, it seems obvious that their mutual action would form 
them into hexagons; and if these were resisted below, and 
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there was no opposing cause above them, it seems equall 
clear that they would extend their dimensions upward 
and thus form hexagonal prisms, whose length might 
he indefinitely greater than their diameters he further 
the extremities of the radii were removed from the 
centre, the greater would be their approach to parallelism; 
and the structure would be finally propagated by nearly 
parallel fibres, still keeping within the limits of the hexag- 
onal prism with which their incipient formation com- 
menced; and the prisms might thus shoot to an indefinite 
length into the undisturbed central mass of the fluid, till 
their structure was deranged by the superior influence of a 
counteracting cause.’ But there is no occasion for this 
hypothesis, for the formation of columns in other substances 
than B. is familiar, and their producing causes evident. In 
starch, columns having the external prismatic appearance, 
and the internal earthy structure, are produced simply from 
the escape of vapor, and consequent shrinking of parts. 
Singularly regular joints are produced in the argillaceous 
ironstone at Wardie, near Edinburgh, on its exposure on 
the beach, the contractions forming the columns evidently 
resulting from the escape of the moisture retained by the 
` bed while it was covered by other strata. The same occurs 
in beds of fine clay recently exposed. But the most regular 
series of columns noticed were produced on bricks which 
formed the bottom of a public oven. The long-continued 
and powerful heat to which they had been subjected, though 
it had not caused fusion, had so affected them as to produce 
a beautiful series of regular hexagonal prisms. The columns 
had a diameter of nearly half aninch. Their direction was 
at right angles to the oven floor. The earthy structure of 
the brick remained. The columns, in short, were in eve 
respect, except the material of which they were formed, 
true basaltic columns. It is surely better to look for an 
explanation of this structure in causes similar to those which 
have produced the examples adduced, than to find it in the 
groundless assumptions on which rests the generally re- 
ceived theory of Watt. The columnar structure of B. 
seems to have been produced subsequently to the cooling of 
the mass, by changes in the solid rock, probably from the 
escape of some volatile matter. 

The two best known and most beautiful examples of 
columnar B. are Fingal’s Cave, in the island of Staffa, on 
the w. coast of Scotland, and the Giant’s Causeway, on the 
n. coast of Ireland. An interesting basaltic formation has 
recently been laid open for about 500 ft. in a quarry near 
the top of Orange Mountain, near the city of Orange, N. J.: 
some of the columns are 40 ft. high and 8 ft. in circum- 
ference. 

BASANITE, n. ddz'dn-it [Gr. bäsanīzð, I test; basănos, a 
touchstone]: a mineral—called also LYDIAN STONE or LYD- 
ITE, from the province of Lydia, where first found; a 
compound variety of flinty slate of a velvet-black color, 
used for testing the purity of gold and silver—seldom used 
in this way now; applied to a rock having a base of basalt 
and more or less crystals of augite. 
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BASANTGANJ': walled town of India, ın the chief 
commissionership of Oude, 55 m. n.w. from Allahabad. 
Pop. 6,000, of whom one-half are Mussulmans. 

BAS BLEU, n. bá bló [F. bas, stocking; bleu, blue]: see 
BLUE-STOCKING. 


BAS'CINET: see BASENET. 


BASCULE, n. das'kil [F. bascule, sweep, see saw, 
counterpoise, equilibration]: in mech., a balancing lever; a 
swing gate or bridge. 

BASE, a. bas |F. bas, mean, low—from It. basso; L. 
bassus; Gr. bathus, deep]: low and deep; mean; worthless; 
vile; of low station; deep; grave; inferior, as a metal other 
than silver or gold. BAsE'LY, ad. -li, in a base or dis- 
honorable manner. BAsE'NEss, n. vileness; worthlessness; 
in OE., bastardy. Bases, n. plu. bd’sés, in OE., a kind of 
mantle or skirt extending from the middle to the knees, or 
lower, forming the lower part of the dress; the stockings. 
BAsE-BORN, a. born out of wedlock; vile. BAsE-HEARTED, 
a., or BASE-SOULED, a. vile in heart or spirit 


BASE, n. dds [F. base—from L. and Gr. basis, the founda- 
tion—from Gr. baino, I go—lit., what one walks upon]: 
the bottom; the foundation; the foot; the support; the prin- 
cipal ingredient in a compound body; in chem., applied to 
such bodies as are converted into salts by the action of 
acids; the low or grave parts in music: V. to found or 
establish on a base. Ba'stnG, imp: BAsED, pp. ddsd. Basic, 
a. ba'z’k, acting as a base; possessing the base in excess. 
BASAL, a. bā'săl, forming the base. BASELESS, a. bds'lés, 
without foundation. Bastar, a. bds'i-lér, in bot., attached 
to the base of an organ. BASE'MENT, n. the ground floor; 
the part below the level of the street; the part on which 
the base is placed. Basts, n. dd'sis [L.]: the pedestal of a 
column; that on which anything is raised: plu. BASES, 
ba'séa, BASECOURT, the outer or lower yard of a castle 
or feudal mansion, which contained the stable-yard and ac- 
commodation for servants. It was distinct from the prin- 
cipal quadrangle, and was sometimes constructed of timber. 
BAsE-LINE, in perspec., the common section of a picture 
and the geometrical plane; in surv., a line, sometimes 
exceeding 100 miles in length, measured with the greatest 
-possible exactness, with the view of determining the re- 
‘lative positions of objects and places; longer base-lines are 
measured by triangulation. BASE OF OPERATIONS, the line 
of country or fortresses from which military operations can 
be advanced by troops, and munitions of war supplied, 
and to which retreat can be madc in case of necessity. 
Bask-BALL, a game at ball, so named from bases or bounds 
which mark the circuit each player must make. 


BASE, or Bars [bars seems the older form, of which 
base is probably a corruption]: formerly a game for chil- 
dren, the full name being Prisoner’s Base; consisting mostly 
of successive attempts by single players on one of the two 
sides to catch players of the other side as they successively 
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ventured into a certain intermediate space away from their 
base. 

BASE: the foot or lower member of a pillar, on which 
the shaft rests. Of the classical orders, the Doric column 
alone had no base. The height of the B. is usually about 
half the lower diameter of the shaft; and it is divided into 





the plinth, or flat projecting square block or blocks, imme- 
diately above the und, and the moldings (q.v.), or fillets, 
which surround the column, and are usually circular. In 
the early Norman style, the bases of pillars still retained, 
from the Romanesque, forms closely resembling the Tuscan 
order. As Gothic architecture advanced, and emancipated 
itself from the arbitrary rules by which the classical orders 
were governed, bases became infinitely varied in detail, 
though never departing from the original conception of a 
firm foundation for the column. 


BASE, in Chemistry: term applied to a compound body, 
generally consisting of a metal united with oxygen. Thus, 
the metal potassium (K) when it combines with oxygen (0), 
forms the B. potash (KO); sodium (Na) and oxygen, the B. 
soda (NaO); lead (Pb) and oxygen, the B. oxide of lead or 
litharge (PbO). A distinguishing feature of a B. is that it 
unites with an oxygen acid, such as sulphuric acid (So;) 
to form a salt (q.v.). Thus the B. potash (KO) combines 
with sulphuric acid (SO;) to make the salt sulphate of pot- 
ash (KOSO,); potash with nitric acid (NO,) to form the salt 
nitrate of potash, or nitre (KONO,). Occasionally sulphur 
eee the oxygen ina base. Thus, the metal potassium 
(K) unites with sulphur (S) to form the sulphur base, sul- 
phuret of potassium (KS), which can unite with a sulphur 
acid like sulpharsenious acid or orpiment (AsS;) to make the 
salt sulpharsenite of potash (KS,AsS,). The metal half of a B. 
need not be asimple element, but may be a compound body 
which, for the time, acts as a simple substance. Thus, the 
compound ethyl (C,H;) can combine with oxygen to form 
ordinary ether ([C,H,]O); and the B. thus produced can, in 
its turn, combine with acids to form salts. A base may be 
soluble or insoluble in water. Thus, the bases potash (RO), 
soda (NaO), ammonia (NH,0), baryta (BaO), strontia (StO), 
lime (CaO), and magnesia (MgO), are more or less soluble 
in water; while the oxide of iron or rust (Fe,O,), the red 
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oxide of lead (Pb,0,), the red oxide of mercury (HgO), are 
insoluble in water, but soluble in acids. See CHEMISTRY. 


BASE, dds, in Heraldry: the lower portion of the shield. 
There is a dexter B., middle B., and sinister B., marked by 
the letters G, H, I, in the accompanying diagram, in which, 

for the convenience of the heraldic student, 

A the other points of the escutcheon are also 

R G indicated. The chief or principal part of the 
escutcheon is the top, marked A, B, C. The 
dexter or right-hand side is that marked AG: 

GH the sinister or left-hand side, CI; for the 

shield is always supposed to be on the arm 

Base. of the wearer, and it is his right and left 

hands, not those of the spectator, which are 

kept in view. The ground or surface of the shield, on 

which all the charges or figures are depicted, is called the 
field. 

In BasE.— When any figure is placed in the B. part of 
the shield, it is said to be in base. à 


BASE, or Bass, dds, in Music: the deepest or lowest 
part, by whatever instrument performed. The B., next to 
the upper part, is the most striking, tne freest in its move- 
ments, and richest in effect. Its movement downwards is 
unfettered, unconcealed, and undisturbed, whereas the 
middle parts are circumscribed and concealed. in respect 
to harmony, the B. is the most important part in music, con- 
taining more frequently the fundamental notes of the chords, 
while on it is formed that most important and effective 
figure in music called ‘ organ- point’ (q.v.).—B. is also the 
name of the lowest and deepest quality of the human voice. 


The compass of a B. voice is generally from Sey, 


which should all be chest-notes, except, perhaps, the highest 


The most useful range, however, is from Fe fe 


© 


In the characteristic use of the B. voice, the old masters 
were unquestionably the greatest, especially Handel and 
Bach. The B. voice begins to show itself at the years of 
manhood, and is generally a change from the alto voice of 
a boy.—Base is also the name of an old stringed instrument, 
with from five to six strings, tuned variously to suit the 
music, and played with a bow. It was a sort of middle 
instrument between the contra-bass and violoncello, but is 
now out of use. Double B. (contra-bass) is the deepest- 
toned of stringed instruments. 
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BASE-BALL: a game almost as widely known as cricket, 
although not so ancient. There is no doubt that B. origi- 
nated from the old game of Rounders, a native field-sport of 
Great Britain, Rounders was a popular game in this country 
for many years before the introduction of the game of B., 
which seems to have been in 1342, when a party of geutle- 
men organized the famous Knickerbocker Club of New 
York city. Such a thing in those days as playing a regular 
match game was unheard of. The club was formed simply 
for recreation, and on stated occasions they would meet 
on the field for exercise, The president, or, in his absence, 
the vice-president, of the club appointed the umpire, wno 
kept a book, and noted all the violations of the by-laws and 
rules during the exercise, and gave decisions, from which 
there could be no appeal. The game then consisted of 21 
counts or aces; but at the conclusion an equal number of 
hands had to be played. The ball then had to be pitched, 
and not thrown to the bat. The general principles of the 
game as drafted in those days, are still in vogue, although 
many radical changes have been made from year to year as 
the game developed from its crude state to its present scien. 
tific form. A marked change from the game of Rounders 
was made at that time in abolishing the throwing of the ball 
at the batsman when he became a base runner. If the run- 
ner was touched, or the ball held on the base before he 
reached there, it answered the same purpose. The first 
regular match game played between two opposing clubs, 
was 1846, June 19, between the Knickerbocker and New 
York clubs, in which the latter won by 23 to 1 in four 
hands or innings. The second regular match game was not 

layed until 1851, June 8, when the Knickerbockers de- 

eated the Washingtons in an eight-inning game by 21 aces 

to11 Many other clubs were soon organized, and B., as it 
was then termed, began to grow rapidly in public favor. 
It is truly named the national game, for from a pleasant 
pastime it has grown into such public favor, that the ama- 
teurs have been crowded out of-sight by the professionals, 
who command salaries varying from one to six thousand 
dollars for the season’s work of about six months. Business 
men have gotten control, and great fortunes have been 
amassed. As high as twenty and thirty thousand people 
have paid a 50 cent admission ‘fee to see a single game, and 
crowds of from five to ten thousand people are of common 
occurrence at a B. match. There are now thousands of 
clubs throughout the United States and Canada; the ma- 
jority of the professional ‘teams’ are attached to leagues 
and associations containing from six to eight clubs. 

B. is a game in which 18 men take part. The field, or 
tract of land, upon which it is played, should be perfectly 
level, and at least 350 ft. wide by 500 long. There are 
four bases, 90 ft. apart, forming a perfect square, which is 
called the ‘diamond.’ The home base, or starting-point, 
is at right angles with the first and third bases, with the 
second base on a straight line from the home base, and 
exactly 127 ft. 4 in. distant, as is the first from the third 
base. The pitcher is placed in a square space of ground, 
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marked off for him with lines, just 50 ft. away from the 
home base, and on a straight imaginary line with the home 
and second base. The catcher, when there are none of the 
opposing players on the bases, stands back from 75 to 80 ft. 
in the rear of the home base, and receives the ball on the 
bound; but on other occasions he comes up close to the 
batsman and places a wire mask over his face, and straps an 
air-pad over his chest and stomach, to guard against injuries 
from sharp foul tips. A player is stationed at each one of 
the three bases and designated as the first, second, and third 
basemen. There is another man, known as the short-stop, 
stationed midway between second and third base, while the 
three men in the out-field are called the right, centre, and 
left-fielders. Chalk iines are drawn from the home base to 
first and third respectively, and extended to the boundaries 
of the field, or to such a point where a flag is stationed, and 
known as the foul flag. All balls hit within these lines are 
fair, and those which are not, are foul. The umpire is the 
sole judge on all questions during the progress of a game, 
and the foul lines are principally for his guidance in making 
his decisions on balls hit to the out-field. A ball that strikes 
fair ground in the infield and rolls into foul ground before 
it reaches first or third base, is foul, and if it strikes foul 
ground and rolls into fair ground before reaching either first 
or third bases, as the case may be, it is fair. All fair or foul 
balls caught on the fly, are out, and when three are out, all 
are out. The game consists of nine full innings, unless the 
side last at bat has made more runs at the conclusion of the 
eighth ae than the opposing side scored at the end of 
their ninth. Besides putting the side out on fly-ball catches, 
they are also put out at first base on balls thrown to that 
point by any of the in or out-fielders before the batsman, 
who becomes a base-runner the moment he hits the ball, 
reaches that point. They can also be put out before they 
reach the other three bases. This, of course, lessens the 
chances of scoring, and forces free batting. 'The game is 
really one of great chance, which is the secret of its wide 
popularity. The same two nines might confront each other 
for 20 games in succession, and no two games would be 
alike, if the clubs were anywhere near equal in playing 
strength. A regulation ball and bat are used. The ball 
weighs from five to five and one-quarter ounces, avoirdu- 
pois, and measures from nine to nine and one-quarter inches 
in circumference. It is made of woolen yarn, and contains 
one ounce of vulcanized rubber, in mold form, and is covered 
with leather. The'bat is round, made of wood, not to ex- 
ceed 42 inches in length, and does not exceed two and one- 
half inches in diameter in the thickest part. The game has 
been developed into such a scientific state, that the average 
time for playing is only two hours, while many games are 
played in an hour and a half. While it requires nine 
innings to be played to complete a game, in case of rain or 
darkness any even inning after the fifth will constitute a 
game; but at least five full innings must be played. In case 
of a tie at the conclusion of the ninth inning, the game goes 
on until the even inning will show either one or the other of 
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the two teams inthe lead. As high as 24 innings have been 
layed in a single game, and, frequently, 12, 15, and 16 
innings. 

Under the control of the National League and American 
Association, the two most powerful B. organizations in the 
country, are the following minor leagues, each comprising 
six to eight clubs: International, Southern, Eastern, New 
England, Western, Northwestern, Ohio, Central Pennsyl- 
vania, Central New York, Maine State, Pennsylvania State, 
Gulf, Hudson River, Northern Michigan, Central Michigan; 
and many others of less importance. 


BASEDOW, ĎÞáå-zė-do', JouANN BERNHARD (properly 
Johann Berend Bassedau, or Bernhard von Nordalbingen, 
as he is often called): 1728, Sep. 8—1790, July 25; b. Ham- 
burg, Ger., where his father was a peruke-maker. Heat- 
tended the Johanneum there 1741—44, afterwards studied 
philosophy and theology in Leipsic, from which he went, 
1746, as a private tutor to Holstein. In 1753, he was ap- 
pores a master in the acad. for young noblemen at Soröe. 

n 1761 he was removed from the Gymnasium at Altona on 
account of heterodox opinions. Rousseau’s Emile awak- 
ened in him, in 1762, the thought of improving the method 
of education, and of reducing to practice Rousseau’s max- 
ims and those of Comenius. Contributions from princes 
and private persons, amounting to 15,000 thalers (about 
$10,700), covered the cost of his Mementarwerk, which, 
after the most pompous announcements, appeared as an 
Orbis Pictus, with 100 copper-plates by Chodowiecki, and 
was translated into French and Latin. Therein the youn 
receive a large number of representations of the actua 
world, wisely B. sought at once to delight the eyes, and 
to awaken a sentiment of cosmopolitanism, at which his 
whole method aimed. As a model school on this method, 
he established, 1774, the Philanthropin at Dessau, to which 
place he had been called 1771. His restlessness of disposi- 
tion, and the quarrels in which he was involved, especially 
with his active but capricious coadjutor Wolke, caused him 
to leave the Philanthropin; but he proceeded with eager 
endeavors to give effect to his ideas by educational works, 
which, however, aimed more at popularity than solidity, 
until, after many changes of residence, he died at Magde- 
burg. His influence on the public mind of his age, partic- 
ularly in Germany, was very great. He has been justly re- 
proached with Apari the ancients, a consequence 
chiefly of his own want of sound scholarship, and with a 
multitude of exaggerations, mistakes, and conceits; yet his 
numerous philosophical and educational works drew at- 
tention and interest to the neglected subject of education, 
and he awakened men’s thoughts to weighty truths, 
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BASEL, bá'zėl, or Ba'ste (Fr. Bale): city and canton 
of Switzerland. The canton was divided 1888 into two 
sovereign half-cantons, called Basel-city (Basel-stadt, French 
Basle-ville) and Basel-country (Basel-landschaft; French, 
Basle-campagne). The half-canton of Basel-city consists 
only of the city, with its precincts, and three villages on 
the right bank of the Rhine; the remainder of the canton 
forms the half-canton of Basel-country The canton of B. 
is bounded by France and Baden, and by the cantons of 
Aargau, Soleure and Berne, and has, according to different 
estimates, from 170 to abt. 200 sq. m. Lying on the n. slope 
of the Jura, it is a country of hills and valleys. The 
mountains attain an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 ft., 
Chief rivers of B. are the Rhine (which flows through the 
n. part of the canton) and its tributaries, the Birz and Erg- 
loz. The soil is fertile and well cultivated. The climate, 
except in elevated situations, is very mild The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in agriculture, the cultivation of fruit- 
trees and of the vine, cattle-husbandry, fishing, salt-works, 
the manufacture of ribbons (to the value of $2,000,000 an- 
nually), paper, woolens, linens, and leather. The transit 
trade is considerable. 

The city of B. arose out of the Roman fortified post of 
Basilia or Basiliana, near Augusta Rauracorum, of which 
formerly more important place the village of Augst, near B. 
exhibits a few ruins. On the division of the Frank empire, 
the district of B. fell to Louis or Ludwig the German. The 
Emperor Henry I., in the earlier part of the 10th c., rebuilt 
the town, which had been destroyed. It then became a place 
of importance, and belonged for a time to Burgundy, but 
after 1032 formed part of the German empire. It became 
at an early period the seat of a bishop, who, from the 11th 
c., shared in the supreme power with the imperial gov- 
ernor, a number of noble families, and the burgesses. 
Amid many internal and external disturbances, the power 
of the nobility was gradually broken, that of the bishop re- 
stricted, and the authority of the burgesses extended. Xur- 
rounding towns were destroyed, or conquered, and pur- 
chased, with their territories, so that the city extended its 
dominion over a country district which until very recently 
was kept in a state of dependence and subjection. In- 
volved in many feuds with the House of Hapsburg, B 
Closely allied itself to the Swiss confederacy ; and after 
the peace between the Emperor Maximilian I. and the con- 
federacy, B. formally joined it, 1501. From 1519 onwards, 
the writings of Luther were printed in B.; and at the end of 
20 years from that time, the reform doctrine had become 
generally prevalent, the chapter of the cathedral had left the 
city, and the convents had been suppressed. After the 
union with Switzerland, the triumph of the burgess party 
became more complete, part of the nobility emigrated, and 
those who remained were placed upon the same level with 
the freemen of the municipal corporation. Orderly industry, 
economy, and an external severity of manners, became the 
characteristics of the citizens; but the peace of the city was 
not unfrequently disturbed by strifes consequent upon the 
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assertion of what was deemed undue authority by the mag- 
istrates. The government of the city, to which the whole 
canton was subject, was intrusted to a Great and a Little 
Council, under the presidency of alternate burgomasters and 
chief wardens of the guilds; but the Little Council, uniting 
legislative and judicial functions with the highest executive 
authority, became gradually preponderant. All. parties in 
the city, however, remained always well combined against 
the country district; and persons belonging to the city were 
appointed to all oftices, civil and ecclesiastical, while the de- 
ression of the country district was completed by the neg- 
| ect of a proper provision for education. The resulting 
dissatisfaction repeatedly broke out in fruitless rebellion. 
Under the impulse of the French Revolution, equality of 
rights was conceded 1798; but in 1814, although er ere 
of rights remained apparently intact, the new +o ution 
of the canton was so framed, and the representation so dis- 
tributed, as virtually to make the city again supreme. The 
‘discontent of the country district became so great that, 
after unsuccessful attempts to obtain redress of grievances 
by petition, civil war broke out 18381, which did not 
cease till the troops of the Swiss Confederation took pos- 
session of the canton, and the diet recognized che separation 
of the city and the country district, as sovereign half-cantons, 
1833. The constitutions cf the two half-cantons are in 
most respects similar, and are framed on the basis of the old 
constitution, modified in accordance with the principle of 
universal suffrage. According to the census of 1880, the 
half-canton of l-city contained 65,101 inhabitants, of 
whom 44,236 were Protestants; and Basel-country, 59,271, 
of whom 46,670 were Protestants. By the federal consti- 
tution, proclaimed 1874, May 29, the half-canton of Basel-city 
sends two, and the half-canton of neti nein A three, mem- 
bers to the national council. The capital of Basel-country 
is Liestal. Since its separation from the city, more ample 
provision has been made for education, and there has been 
a rapid increase of material prosperity. Both Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergy are paid by the state, and the par- 
ishes of the Reformed Church have received the right of 
choosing their own pastors. 

. B. is well-built and clean, but its appearance does not 
show it to be, as it is, the wealthiest city in Switzerland. 
Among its buildings are a cathedral, founded in the begin- 
ning of the 11th c., by the Emperor Henry II., and a bridge 
over the Rhine, built 1226. The Rhine divides the city into 
two parts—Great B., on the s. side, and Little B., on the 
n. 8B. is connected by railway with Strasburg on one side, 
and Berne, Lucerne, . Zurich, etc., on the other. It has 
many benevolent and educational institutions, among 
which are an orphan asylum, and an institution for deaf 
mutes; a university (with 350 students in attendance in 
1880), founded 1459, with a library of about 120,000 vols., 
and many MSS., 2 numismatological collection. a botanic 
garden, and a museum of natural history; the new museum, 
in which are several pictures of the younger Holbein, long 
resident in B. (some accounts say he was born here); a 
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public library of 70,000 vols. During the Reformation, 
the university, now little frequented, was a central point of 
religious life, and it has numbered among its professors 
men of great eminence in learning, including Erasmus, who 
died here in 1536, and the mathematicians Euler and Ber- 
nouilli, natives of Basel. 

The city of B. was much more populous in the middle 
ages than now. In the 14th c. its population was greatly 
reduced by the plague or ‘ black death’ (q.v.), which raged 
with terrible severity, and is sometimes termed the ‘death 
of Basel.’ Pop. (1880) 61,399; whole canton (1876) 107,- 
063. 


BA'SEL, Councin oF: memorable and important ecclesi- 
astical assembly held in the city of Basel; summoned b 
Pope Martin V., and his successor Eugenius IV., in accord- 
ance with an announcement made at the Council of Con- 
stance; and opened 1431, Dec. 14, under the presidency of 
the Cardinal Legate Julian Cesarini of St. Angelo. The hall 
in which it met is still shown. It addressed itself to the 
reconciliation of the Hussites with the Rom. Cath. Church, 
and to the reform of abuses in the church itself. But the 
first attempt to conciliate the Hussites, whom an army of 
crusaders had in vain sought to subjugate, was met with 
resistance by the pope, who not only refused his sanction, 
but empowered the cardinal legate to dissolve the coun- 
cil. The council strongly repelled the pope’s pretension of 
right to dissolve it, and proceeded with its business. His in- 
junctions, that it should remove to Italy, were equally dis- 
regarded. It renewed the decree of the Council of Con- 
stance, asserting the right of a general council to exercise 
authority over the pope himself, and on his persevering to 
issue bulls for its dissolution, caused a formal process to 
be commenced against him, and cited him to appear at 
its bar. It assumed the papal powers, and exercised them in 
France and Germany, where its authority was acknowleged. 
It concluded a peace, in the name of the church, with the 
Calixtines, the most powerful section of the Hussites, by the 
Prague Compact of 1433, Nov. 20, granting them the use 
of the cup in the Lord’s Supper. By this, the Emperor 
Sigismund was much helped in obtaining possession of 
Bohemia ; and he in return sought to reconcile the council 
with Eugenius IV., who, being hard pressed by insurrec- 
tions in the States of the Church, and afraid of losing his 
whole influence in France and Germany, solemnly ratified 
all its decrees, by a bull dated 1433, Dec. 15. Desirous, how- 
ever, of limiting the papal prerogatives, the council re- 
stored to the chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches 
the free right of election to stalls and benefices, of which 
the pope had assumed the disposal; and with a view to 
the reformation of gross abuses, restricted the power 
of granting interdicts, and prohibited wnnats and other 
grievous exactions. It left the pope the right to dispose 
of those benefices only which belonged to the diocese 
of Rome, and prohibited the bestowal of reversions to 
ecclesiastical offices. It also appointed punishments for 
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certain immoralities in the clergy; and prohibited Fes- 
tivals of Fools, and all the indecencies which had been 
commonly practiced in churches at Christmas. It adopted 
decrees concerning the election of popes, and for the regu- 
lation of the College of Cardinals, 

Eugenius, exasperated to the utmost, complained loudly 
to all sovereign princes. At this time, a prospect was 
opened of the union of the distressed Greeks with the 
Church of Rome; and both the pope and the council en- 
deavored to make use of this for the advancement of their 
own interests and intluence. Both despatched galleys for 
the Greek deputies, but through the intrigues of his agents, 
the pope was successful, and brought the Greek deputies to 
Ferrara. The Abp. of Tarentum, a papal legate at B., cir- 
culated an ordinance in the name of the council, andesealed 
with its seal, recommending Udine or Florence as the 
place of conference. The ordinance was a forgery, and 
this proceeding put an end to forbearance on the part of 
the council, which, 1437, July 31, again cited the pope to 
its bar ; and not only on his failing to appear, declared him 
contumacious, but on his opening an opposition council at 
Ferrara went so far, 1488, Jan. 24, as to decree his sus- 
pension from the functions of the popedom. His party, 
however, was so strong that this decree could not be car- 
ried into effect ; and some of those who had been leading 
members of the council, the Cardinal Legate Julian him- 
self, and the greater number of the Italians, left it and 
went over to his side. All the more resolutely did Car- 
dinal Louis Allemand, Abp. of Arles, a man of great un- 
derstanding, courage, and eloquence, now guide the pro- 
ceedings of the council, which, 1439, May 16, declared the 
pope a heretic, for his obstinate disobedience of its decrees ; 
and in the following session, formally deposed him for 
simony, perjury, and other offenses. On this occasion, the 
holy relics which were in B. were deposited in the places 
from which the Spanish and Italian members of the coun- 
cil had disappeared; and the sight of them produced much 
emotion, and reanimated the courage of the assembly, still 
consisting of 400 prelates, priests, and doctors, mostly 
French and German. The council, 1489, Nov. 17, not- 
withstanding the still further diminution of its numbers 
caused by the plague in B., elected Duke Amadeus of Savoy 
to be pope, who then lived as a hermit in Ripaglia, on the 
Lake of Geneva. He accordingly styled himself Felix V., 
but was recognized by only a few princes, cities, and uni- 


1 
versities. The Emperor’ Siptsmund was dead, and even 


France and Germany, though they accepted the reforming 
decrees of the council, thought proper to remain neutral in 
the question regarding the popedom. The friendship of 
the Emperor Frederick ITI. strengthened the party of Eu- 
gentan, and the council gradually melted away, till, care- 
ul only for personal security, its members, after three years 
of inactivity, held its last session at B., 1448, May 16, and 
removed its seat to Lausanne. Here a few prelates still re. 
mained together under the presidency of Cardinal Allemand, 
till in 1449, after the death of Eugenius, and the resigna 
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tion of the anti-pope Felix, an amnesty was offered them 
by the new pope, Nicholas V., which they joyfully ac- 
cepted. The B. reforming decrees are contained in no 
Rom. Cath. collection of decrees of councils, and are held 
invalid by the canonists of Rome; yet they are of authority 
in canon law in France and Germany, where they were in- 
cluded in pragmatic sanctions, although their application 
has been modified by more recent concordats. 


BA‘'SEL, Treaty OF: name of two important treaties of 
peace, concluded at Basel, 1795, Apr. 5, and July 22, be- 
tween the representatives of the French Republic, Prussia, 
and Spain, by which Prussia withdrew from the coalition 
against France, took under her protection all the states of 
northern Germany which should, like herself, relin- 
quish the war in which the German empire was engaged, 
and also gave up to the victorious republic her possessions 
beyond the Rhine; while Spain gave up her portion of St. 
Domingo, and prepared the way for that alliance with 
France whose later consequences were so important. 


BASELLA, ba-sěl'la: genus of plants, generally regarded 
as belonging to the nat. ord. Chenopodiacee (q.v.), but by 
some botanists as the type of a distinct order, Basellacee. 
The species are all tropical. B. alba and B. rubra have twin- 
ing stems, are in common use as pot-herbs in the East Indies, 
and cultivated in China. Inthe neighborhood of Paris, 
they are raised on hot-beds, transplanted into warm borders. 
and furnish a substitute for spinach in summer. JB. rubra 
yields a very rich purple dye. The great fleshy root of B. 
tuberosa, a South American species, also with a twining 
stem, is edible. 


BASELLACEA, n. ha-sél-ld'se-é [L.]: order of perigy- 
nous exogens, placed by Lindley in his Ficoidal Alliance. 
It consists of plants like Ficoids, but with distinct sepals, 
no petals, the fruit enclosed in a membranous or succulent 
calyx, a single solitary carpel, and an erect seed. All or 
nearly all are tropical. 


BASEMENT-MEMBRANE: a membrane lying between 
ithe cutis and the epidermis of the skin. 
' BASENET, n. dds'é-nét, or BASNET, n. Dăs'nět, or Bas'- 
‘CINET [OF. bacinet, a helmet—from bacin, a basin]: an- 
ciently a helmet or head-piece: see HELMET. 


BASE OF OPERATIONS, in Military Maneuvers: 
some spot or line which the general of an army relies upon 
as a stronghold and magazine. An army cannot take with 
it all the food, forage, and ammunition for a long war; 
the consumption is enormous, and a constant supply is in 
dispensable. Again, the sick and wounded cannot accom 
pany the army through toilsome marches; the commander 
endeavors to send them back to some place of safety. 
Furthermore, fresh troops must have some spot from which 
they can safely advance through the enemy’s country. To 
secure all these advantages, a A of O. is necessary. It may 
be a port, a stretch of sea-coast, a river, a mountain-range, 
according to circumstances; but it must be such as to 
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serve as a magazine of supply, a place for retreat under disas- 
ter, and the end of a line of open communication extendin 
to the spot occupied by the army, In the Italian war o 
1859, the Austrian B. of O. was very fluctuating, owing 
in part to the disaffected state of the Lombard population 
around the great fortresses of Mantua, Peschiera, etc; in- 
deed the only trustworthy base was the Eastern and 
Tyrolese Alps. The French and Sardinian base, in the 
same war, was virtually Genoa, and the line of country 
extending thence to the great stronghold of Alessandria. 


BASHAN, /d'shan, or Batanaa (the Fruitful): coun- 
try in Palestine, stretching from Mount Hermon in the 
Anti-Libanus on the n. to the brook Jabbok on the s., 
bounded w. by the Jordan, with eastern limits not clearly 
detined. Ashtaroth and Edrei were its chief cities, and the 
residence of its kings during the Amoritish dynasty. The 
last of its Amorite rulers was Og, who with all his sons was- 
killed by the Israelites under Moses, at the battle of Edrei ; 
and the half tribe of Manasseh settled in the land. The 
men of B. were remarkable for their stature, its pastures 
“or their richness, and its sheep and oxen for their size and 
fatness. B. belonged to the tetrarchy of Philip, and after- 
wards to that of Agrippa II. It is remarkable for its de- 
serted cities, all of stone. See Porter's Five years in Damas- 
cus (Lond, 1855); Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy 
Places (Lond, 1860). 

BASHAW, n. 5ă-shaw', now usually written PASHA [Ar. 
basha: Pers. pasha]: head, or master; a Turkish title of non- 
or given to viceroys, provincial governors, generals, and 
other distinguished public men. The term B. also denotes 
aman of an arrogant and domineering disposition. 


BASHEE, or Basn, ISLANDS, bå-shë': small cluster in 
the line between Luzon, chief of the Philippine chain, and 
Formosa ; lat. and long. respectively 21° n, and 122° e. 
Politically, they are a dependency of the Philippines, having 
been colonized by the Spaniards, 1788. Physically, they 
form a link in the vast archipelago which, from Formosa 
to Sumatra inclusive, connects the s.e. of China with the w., 
of Malacca. They were discovered 1687 by Dampier, who 
called them the Bashi Islands, on account of the popularity 
among the islanders of an intoxicating liquor of that name. 
Pop. about 8,000. 


BASHFUL, a. bash’fil [see ABASH]: very modest; shy; 
easily confused. BASH'FULLY, ad. -li. Bash’ FULNESS, n. 
modesty in excess; diffidence; shyness. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS, n. plu. bésh't-bd-zitks': a kind of 
irregular troops in the Turkish army. Very few are Euro- 
peans; they are mostly Asiatics, from some of the pashal- 
ics in Asiatic Turkey. They are wild turbulent men, 
ready to enter the sultan’s service under some leader whom 
they can understand, and still more ready to plunder when- 
ever an opportunity offers. During the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1854, etc., they had many encounters with the enemy in 
that kind of irregular warfare which the Russians intrust 
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to Cossack horsemen; but the peaceful villagers had almost 
as much distrust of the B.-B. as of the Russians. When 
the British government resolved, 1855, to take into pay a 
Turkish contingent, to aid in the operations of the war, a 
corps of B.-B. was put in charge of an Indian ofticer, but 
the task of reducing them to discipline was not completed 
when the war ended, Their ferocity was exhibited in the 
Servian war, but most relentlessly in the massacre of Batak, 
where, 1876, May, under Achmet Agha, they slew over 
1,000 defenseless Bulgarians, in a church in which they 
sought refuge. 
BASH’KIRS : see TURES. 


BASIC, a. 5a’zik [see Bask 2]: in lithology, a term used to 
designate such igneous rocks as basalt, which contain only 
about 50 per cent. of silica; used in sontradistinction to 
acidic. BASICITY, n. 5d-zis'i-ti, the condition or state of the 
base or foundation of a thing; in chem., the tendency of a 
base to combine with one or more equivarents of an acid. 

BASIDIUM, n. bd-sid'i-im, Basypra, plu. Bbd-sid'i-d [L. ~ 
basidiim, a little pedestal—from basis, a pedestal]: in some 
fungi, a cell bearing on its exterior one or more spores. 
BasIDIOSPORE, n. bd-sid'i-0-spor [Gr. spora, a spore or seed]: 
a spore borne upon a basidium. BASID'IOSPOR'OUS, a. 
spõr'ŭs, bearing spores upon a basidium. 

BASIDOH, báå-se-dō', or BASSADORE': principal station 
for British ships in the Persian Gulf; at the west end of the 
island of Kishm. 

BASIENTO, dd-se-én'to, or BASENTO, bd-sén'to: river of 
Italy, rising in the Apennines, w. of Potenza, flows e.s.e. 
through the province of Basilicata to the Gulf of Taranto. 
Near its mouth are the remains of the once famous city of 
Metapontum, where Pythagoras died. 

BASIFUGAL, a. 5ä-sif ū-găl [L. bdsis, a foundation; 
Jugid, I flee, I avoid]: in bot., applied to veins in leaves, etc., 
which ramify from base to summit. BASIPETAL, a. 
ba-sip' ét-al TH pčto, I seek]: seeking or ramifying from 
summit to base, as veins, sommencing from above down- 
wards in their development, as lobes. 

BASIFY, v. 5a’si-fi (Eng. base, and L. fið, Iam made]. 
to convert into a base. Ba’stryinc, imp. BASIFIED, pp. 
ba'si-fid. BASIFIER, a. bd'si-fi-ér, he or that which. 

BASIL, n. 5ăz'il [Sp. Disel, bevel-edge of a thing—from 
Base 2]: an edge pared or sliced off; the slope of the edge 
of a tool- V. to grind or form the edge of a too} to an angle. 
Bas'tLinG, imp. BASILED, pp. diaz’ ild. 

BASIL, n. bde'il [F. basillic; It. basilico, the basil—from 
Gr. bastl'ikés, royal—tit., the royal herb], (Oc'ymum): genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Labiatæ (q.v.). The species are all 
natives of the tropics, or of the warmer temperate »arts of 
the world, and are generally characterized by a pleasant 
aromatic smell and taste. They are reckoned among sweet 
herbs, —SwEeEt B. (0. Basilicum) is an annual, native of the 
East Indies, about one foot high, with ovate or oblong leaves, 
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and flowers in whorls of six, long cultivated in Europe for 
culinary purposes, as a seasoning. It has also the reputa- 
tion of being a palliative of the pains of childbirth.—Busu 
B. (0. minimum), also a native of the East Indies, is culti- 





Basil (Ocymum Basilicum). 


vated for the same purposes, und has the same qualities. It 
is about six inches high, with an orbicular bushy head. A 
native British plant of the same order (Clinopodium vulgare) 
bears the name əf Win B., and another (Acinos vulgaris, 
formerly Thymus Acinos) is known as B. THyme. Both 
are fragrant and aromatic.—B. Vinegar is made in the same ; 
manner as Mint Vinegar, by steeping the leaves in vinegar. f 
It is used for seasoning, in winter, when the fresh plant 
cannot be obtained. 


BASIL, n. bdz'tl [possibly from an Oriental word mean- 
ing to strip]: the skin of a sheep tanned, used in bookbind- 
ing and for making slippers. 


BASIL, bã'sil, surnamed THE GREAT (SAINT BASIL): 
ubt. 329-379, Jan. 1; b. Cæsarea, in Cappadocia: one of 
the most eminent and eloquent of the Greek Fathers. He 
studied under the heathen philosophers at Athens, and be 
came an advocate in his native city, but afterwards founded 
a monastic society; was ordained a presbyter 362; and 
succeeded Eusebius as Bp. of Cæsarea, 370, in which office 
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he continued till his death. He resolutely resisted invita- 
tions to the court of Julian the Apostate, with whom he 
had been intimate as a fellow-student at Athens, and dis- 
played great constancy when the Emperor Valens began to 
persecute him, on account of his opposition to Arianism. 
He was engaged in most of the controversies of his time, 
but conducted controversy in a peaceful and generous man- 
ner, His rules of monastic life are still followed in the 
Greek and other oriental churches, in which he is highly 
honored as one of the greatest of saints. In the Rom. 
Cath. Church, also, they are followed in a few convents, 
styled of the order of Basilians. The influence of B. was 
greatly felt in the promotion of monasticism throughout 
the West as well as the East, and to him is ascribed the 
introduction of the three universal monastic vows of obe- 
dience, chastity, and poverty. The best editions of his 
works are that of the Benedictines (8 vols., Par. 1721-380, 
fol.), and that of the brothers Gaume (8 vols., Par. 1835-40, 
8vo); but the authenticity of many of the moral and ascetic 
pieces is doubtful. His anniversary is celebrated, in the 
Greek Church, Jan. 1—the day of his death; in the Latin 
Church, June 14—the day of his ordination. 


BA’SIL I., the Macedonian Emperor of the East: 818 (or 
826)-886. His early life is differently related, but his 
biographers agree that he came to Constantinople when 
young, and was appointed chamberlain to the Emperor 
Michael, 861. Subsequently, the emperor made him his 
colleague in the sovereignty. B. now used his influence to 
restrain Michael from committing those excesses which 
rendered him hateful to the people; but when he found his 
remonstrances unavailing, he headed a conspiracy against 
him, the result of which was the assassination of the em- 
peror, 867. His first care was to heal the wounds both of 
the church and the state. He replaced Ignatius upon the 
patriarchal throne, and dismissed Photius, whom, however, 
he re-established in his authority the year after. His valor 
made him the terror of the Saracens, from whom he recon- 
quered Asia Minor. The prodigality of Michael had ex- 
hausted the public treasury; by a wise economy, B. refilled 
it. All extortioners, moreover, were sought out and pun- 
ished. The profligate companions of the late monarch 
were condemned to disgorge one-half of the largesses which 
Michael had showered upon them. B. also entered into a 
treaty of alliance with the Russians of Kiew, to whom he 
sent missionaries to preach the gospel, and who, from that 
time, began to embrace Christianity, and acxnowledge the 
authority of the Greek Church. He died from wounds 
which he received while hunting a stag. Several letters of 
his are extant, also a book full of wise advice addressed to 
his son. 

BASILICA, n. dd’zil'i-ki (Gr. basil'ikis, kingly—from 
bas'ileus, a king]: a royal or public hall where justice was 
administered; the middle vein of the arm; a magnificent 
church. ` BASILICON, n. bid-zil't-kon, a yellow ointment, made 
of resin, wax, and lard or olive-oil, BASILIO, a. dd-zil'ik, or 
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BASILICAL, a. Bé-zil't-kal, pertaining to a public or regal 
edlitice; pertaining to the middle vein of the arm. : 


BASILICA, ba-zili-ka: a code of laws of the Grecian 
empire, the compilation of which was begun in the reign 
of the Emperor Basil I., the Macedonian (d. 886)—from 
whom it is generally sup to have derived its name; 
completed by his son Leo the Philosopher ; and revised, 945, 
by order of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, son of Leo. 
There is some doubt whether the work has come down'to 
us as completed by Leo, or as revised by Constantine, and 

J unfortunately we do not possess the whole of the 60 books of 
which it originally consisted. It was very much an adapta- 
tion of the code of Justinian to altered circumstances, and 
is of great value.for the interpretation of the Corpus Juris. 
The principal editions are that of Fabrott (7 vols. fol., Par. 
1647), and the recent one of Heimbach (vols. 1-5, Leip. 1833 
-50), which includes portions discovered since Fabrott’s 
time. The B. has been the subject of many commentaries. 


BASIL'ICA: originally, probabiy the hail or court-room 
in which the king administered the laws made by himself 
and the chiefs who formed his council. When monarchy 
was abolished at Athens, the second of the magistrates who 
succeeded to the kingly power was called the Archon-basi- 
leus, the first being styled: the Archon by pre-eminence; and 
it is as the court or hall (stoa) in which the Archon-basileus 
administered justice, that the B. first appears in authentic 
history. But it was among the Romans that the B. attained 
itsehief importance; and in addition to its original use as a 
court of justice, became a market-place, an exchange, a 
place of meeting for men of business generally. It was not 
till a comparatively iate period, however, that a B. was 
erected at Rome, the first known being the B. Porcia, B. c. 
182. From this period till the time of Constantine, they 
were constructed in great numbers. Some twenty are 
known to have existed in Rome and latterly, every provin- 








Section of Trajan’s Basilica, Rome. 


cial town, even those of small extent, had each its B., as 
that of Pompeii, now the most perfect example, still testifies, 
The most frequented part of the city was always selected for 
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the site of a B. ; and as this was almost always the Forum, 
the words Forum and B. are occasionally used as synony- 
mous by ancient writers. The earliest basilicas were en- 
tirely open to the external air. It was usual, for this 
reason, aS well as for the convenience of those who might 
be compelled to frequent them in bad weather, to select for 
them a sheltered and convenient position. Latterly, an ex- 
ternal wall was substituted for the peristyle of columns 
with- which the original basilicas were surrounded; the ex- 
ternal columns, if continued at all, being used only asa 
decoration, and confined generally to the vestibule. It was 
in this form that the B. suggested the idea of the Christian 
Church (see ApsE); and the readiest mode of explaining the 
structure of the B. to a modern, is to imagine the process 
which was then performed reversed, and in place cf con- 
verting the B. into a church, to convert the church into a 
basilica. This will be effected by simply removing the 
roof from the nave, the aisles remaining covered, and even 
being frequently furnished with galleries, as in Protestant 
churches. The judge’sseat was generally in a circular por- 
tion of the building which protruded from its further end, 
in which the altar was afterwards placed (see Ars), the 
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Ground-plan of Basilica of St. Paul, Rome. 


great entrance to the B. fronting it, as thé western door of 

a cathedral fronts the high-altar. The space required by the 

pretor for his court was separated by a railing from the 

other portions of the building, which were devoted to the 

various purposes we have mentioned. It must not be sup- 

posed from this-description, that the form of the B. was 
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always the same. Sometimes there was no hemicycle or 
apse, as in the B. at Pompeii, in which case the tribunal was 
cut off from the nave ; sometimes there were two, as in the 
B. of Trajan. Again, the B. was sometimes entered, not 
from the end, but from the sides, where the transepts of a 
modern church are situated ; and at the end opposite that in 
which the tribunal was placed, there was often a row of small 
chambers, the uses of which are not accurately ascertained, 
and probably were not invariable. In the plan of the B. of 
Pompeii, there was an outside stair which led to the upper 
Been which in this case passed entirely round the build- 
ng. The gallery was the place to which loiterers aare i 
resorted for the purpose of watching the business proceed- 
ings below; and the one half of it is said to have been de- 
voted to men, the other, to women. Of the vast size of 
some of these buildings, a conception may be formed from 
the accommodation which must have been required for the 
tribunal alone, where, in addition to the curule chair of the 
pretor, and space required by the suitors and their advo- 
cates, seats had to be provided for the judices or jurymen, 
who,occasionally amounted to as many as 180. 

Miny of the principal churches in Italy, and particularly 
in Rome, are still called Basiliche. 

The term B. was also applied in the middle ages to the 
large structures erected over the tombs of persons of dis- 
tinction, probably from their resemblance to small churches; 
thus, the tomb of Edward the Confessor, in Westminster, 
is called a B. (see chronicle of the Mayors of London, quoted 
by Parker). 


BASILICATA, bå-se-le-ká'tá, or Potenza: province in 
the s. of the kingdom of Italy, includes nearly the same 
territory as ancient Lucania. Foggia and Avellino bound 
it on the n.; Bari and Lecce, on the n.e. and e.; the Gulf 
of Taranto and Cosenza, s.e. and e.; and Salerno and the 
Mediterranean, on the w.; area 4,000 sq.m. Pop. (1881) 
524,485; cap. Potenza ; other chief towns are Francavilla 
and Tursi. B. lies mainly on the e. side of the main ridge 
of the Apennines, between it and the Gulf of Taranto. The 
interior is wild and mountainous, and though there are 
some large forests iu the province, the general aspect is bare 
and barren. Four considerable rivers—the Basiento, 
Brandano, Agri, and Sinno—flow through it from the w., 
în an e.s.e., direction, forming as many valleys, which slope 
gradually into an exceedingly fertile plain, varying in 
breadth from 4 to 10 m. Here corn is raised in abundance, 
also wine, hemp, tobacco, and liquorice. Swine, sheep, and 

oats are reared in the mountainous districts, and silk 

orms a product of the valleys. B.is greatly in need of 
good roads, and is subject to earthquakes. 


BASILICON, ba-sil'i-kin: an ointment composed of 
yellow wax, black pitch, resin, and olive oil. Hence it 
was called Unguentum Tetrapharmacum [tetra pharmaka, 
four drugs]. The resin, wax, and pitch are melted together 
over a slow fire; the oil is then added, and the mixture, 
while hot, strained through Knen. The straining is directed 
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in consequence of the impurities which resin often contains. 
B. ointment, or resin cerate, as it is sometimes called, is 
much used as a gently stimulant application to blistered sur- 
faces, indolent ulcers, burns, scalds, ard chilblains. 


BASIL'ICON DO’RON [Gr. royal gift]: celebrated prose 
work of King James VI. of Scotland, written for the in- 
struction of his son, Prince Henry, a short time previous to 
his accession to the English throne. It consists of three 
books. The first treats ‘Of a King’s Christian Duty to- 
wards God; the second, ‘Of a King’s Duty in his Office; ` 
and the third, ‘Of a King’s Behavior in Indifferent Things.’ 
It was first published 1599; afterwards in London 1603, 8vo; 
and translated into Latin by Henry Peacham, who presented 
it, richly illuminated, to the prince. This Latin version 
was published in London 1604, 8vo. A French edition ap- 
peared at Paris 1603, 8vo, and another 1604, 16mo. Like the 
royal author’s famous work on Demonology, and his Counter- 
blast to Tobacco, the B. D. is now only a literary curiosity. 

BASILIDANS, n. ba-sil't-danz: the followers of Basili- 
des (q.Vv.). 

BASILIDES,  bas-i-li'déz: an Alexandrian Gnostic, who 
lived during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius. Regarding his life, little is known. He is said to have 
taught in Antioch; afterwardsin Persia; finally, in Egypt, 
where he is supposed to have died shortly before the mid- 
dle of the 2d c. He was a disciple of one Glaucias, not 
elsewhere mentioned in history, but whom he terms an in- 
terpreter of St. Peter, and from whom he alleges that he 
had received the esoteric faith of that apostle. B. probably 
considered himself a Christian, but his absurd and fantastic 
speculations resemble the doctrines of Zoroaster, and some 
points of the Indian philosophy. According to the system 
of B., there are two eternal and independent principles—the 
one, good; the other, evil. Whatever exists, emanates from 
these. The good principle—i.e., the Supreme God or 
Father—constitutes, with his seven perfections, viz., the 
Mind, the Word, the Understanding, Power, Excellences, 
Princes, and Angels, the blessed ogdoad (combination of 
eight). These seven perfections, or powers, in which the 
Supreme God is reflected, are in their turn themselves re- 
flected, but more feebly, in seven other angelic powers, 
which emanate from them; and so on through the whole 
circle of emanations, which amount to 365, the mystic num- 
ber so often inscribed on the symbolic stones in the Gnostic 
schools (see ABRAXAS STonES). Each of these angelic pow- 
ers governs a world. There are. consequently, 365 worlds, 
to each of which B. gave a name. The head of the 365th, 
or lowest world, rules the material universe, which, with 
other angels, he also created. He is the God or Jehovah of 
the Old Testament, and when the earth was divided among 
the rulers of the material universe, the Jewish nation fell to 
the share of himself, who was the prince of the lowest class 
of angels. But wishing to absorb all power himself, he strove 
against the other angels, and to make them subject to his 
‘chosen people,’ the result of which was war, strife, division 
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in the world, together with the loss of the true religion, tc . 
restore Which the Supreme God sent the first Æon (Nous, or 
Intelligence), who united himself to the man Jesus at his 
baptism, and so taught men that the destiny of their rational 
spirit was to return into God, This Nous, however (who 
was the true Christ), did not really suffer crucifixion, for, 
changing forms with Simon of Cyrene, he stood by laugh- 
ing While Simon suffered, and afterwards returned to heaven. 
B. also taught the doctrine of a purgatorial transmigration of 
-gouls in the case of the wicked. His disciples (Basilidians) 
were numerous in Egypt, Syria, Italy, and even in Gaul, 
where they continued till the 4th c. They were accused by 
their enemies of Antinomianism and ‘magic,’ but whether 
on good grounds or not, cannot be ascertained. 

BASILISK, n. bez'i-lisk [Gr. basilis'kos; L. basilis'cus— 
from Gr. dds ileus, a king]: the cockatrice; a fabulous ser- 
pent having a white spot on its head resembling a royal 
crown; akind of lizard, something like an iguana. 


BASILISK; bäs'i-lìsk: according to ancient and mediseval 
authors, a terrible creature; now reckoned entirely fabulous 
—thc fables concerning it being so many and so monstrous, 
that it is vain to seek for any foundation of truth, or to in- 
quire if any of them originally had reference to any par- 
ticular creature whatever, he ancients, as Dioscorides, 
Galen, and Pliny, describe it as a serpent; in the middle 
ages, it was gencrally represented as more of a lizard, but 
provided with eight instead of four feet. It appears to 
have been at last identified with the Cockatrice (q.v.) 
which was believed to be generated in a very wonderful 
manner, being produced from an egg laid by an extremely 
old cock, and hatched by a toad; for which reason we find 
the B. sometimes figured with something like a cock’s head. 
The B. was the king of dragons and serpents, all of which 
left their prey to it whenever it approached; whence its 
name, basiliscus (Gr.) diminutive of basileus, a king—some- 
times exactly translated into Latin by regulus. It had some 
prominences on its head, which, when as figured in looks, 
assumed the appearance of a crown. It inhabited the 
deserts of Africa, and, indeed, could inhabit only a desert, 
for its breath burned up all vegetation; the flesh fell from 
bones of any animal with which it came in contact, and its 
very look was fatal to life; but brave men could venture 
into cautious contest with it by the use of a mirror, which 
reflected back its deadly glance upon itself.—These things 
are mentioned on account of the allusions to them by poets 
and other writers.—The blood of the B. was, of course, ex- 
tremely valuable to magicians. It occupies an important 
place in some of the legends of the saints, and Pope Leo IV. 
is said to have delivered Rome from a B. whose breath 
caused a deadly pestilence. 

The word B., and its equivalent regulus, are sometimes 
used in the Latin Vulgate, where the authorized English 
version of the Old Testament sometimes has adder, and 
sometimes cockatrice; but no trace of any of the marvels 
concerning the B. is to be found there. 
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BAS'ILISK, in modern Zoology: genus of saurian reptiles 
of the family of Jguanide (see Ieuana), differing from the 
iguanas in the want of the dewlap or appendage of skin 
under the throat, and of the series of pores on the inside of 
each thigh; also in having a continuous elevated crest along 
the back and tail, capable of being erected or depressed at 
pleasure, and apparently intended to aid the motions of the . 
animal in water like the corresponding fin of a fish.—The 
basilisks are remarkably adapted both for climbing trees and 
for swimming. Their feet are not webbed, their toes rather 
long. They are perfectly harmless creatures, very active 
and lively, and it is difficult to say why they should have 
received the name of the fabulous monster of antiquity, un- 
less because their appearance is disagreeable, and perhaps be- 
cause an appendage at the back of the head may have been 
thought to represent the crown of the dragon king. This 
appendage is most conspicuously developed in the Mitred or 

ooded B. (B. mitratus), native of the tropical parts of 
America, and consists of a hood or membranous bag, 





Hooded Basilisk. 


capable of being dilated with air, and then about the size of 
a pullet’s egg, which is supposed, notwithstanding its 
extremely different situation, to have a use somewhat 
analogous to that of the air-bladder of fishes. The mitred 
B. is from 25 to 30 inches long, including the long and very 
tapering tail.—Another and larger species, of a generally 
_ greenish color (B. Amboinensis), inhabits the islands of 
the Indian archipelago, and is much used there for food. 
Its flesh is said to be very white and tender. Itis often seen 
on the branches of trees above water, into which it drops 
when alarmed. 


BASILOSAURUS: see ZEUGLODON. 


BASIN, n. da’sn [F. bassin; OF. bacin, a basin—from 
mid. L. bacchinon, a vessel: Gael. Das, the palm of the hand 
with the fingers bent over it; bac, a hollow: It. Bacino]: a 
circular hollow vessel for containing water, etc., a pond; a 
bay; a dock; the district of country drained by a river: a 
concave piece of metal, in shape resembling a basin on 
which glass-grinders form their convex glasses; a round 
shell or case of iron placed over a furnace, in which hat- 
ters mold a hat into form. Bastn-SHAPED, a. BASINED, a. 
ba'snd, enclosed in a basin; in geol., any dipping or dis- 
position of strata towards a common centre or axis; de 
noting the depressions and receptacles of seas or lakes, 
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BA'SIN, in Geography: region drained by a river, or lake. 
The B. of a river is the whole tract of country drained by 
that river, and is, of course, more or less concave. The line 
or boundary which separates one river-basin from another is 
called the water-shed. By tracing these water-sheds, the 
whole of a country or continent may be divided into a 
number of distinct basins; and this ‘is one of the most 
instructive elements in the physical geography of a country. 
The B, of a lake or sea is made up of the basins of all the 
rivers that flow into it. 


BA'SIN, in Geology: a depression in the strata, in which 
beds of a later age have been deposited. Thus, the London 
B., consisting of tertiary sands and clays, occupies a hollow 
in the chalk, which is bounded by the North Downs on the 
s. and by the chalk-hills of Berks, Wilts, Bucks, and Herts 
on the n. The term has also been applied to synclinal 
depressions of strata, produced by the elevation or depres- 
sion of all the strata contained in the B, as the coal-B. of 
south Wales. 

BASINERVED, a. bd’si-néred [L. basis; Eng. nerved]: 
in bot., of leaves, having the nerves, or ‘ribs,’ all springing 
from the base. 

BA'SINGSTOKE: town in the n. of Hampshire, Eng. 46 
m. w. s. w. of London. It is a place of much activity, 
being at the junction of five main roads to London from the 
s. and w. of England. The country around is fertile and 
wooded. The chief trade is in corn, malt, coal, and timber. 
Near the town is a tract of 108 acres, on which every house- 
holder has the right of pasturage. There is also not far 
from the town, an ancient camp, surrounded by an irregular 
oval embankment, 1,100 yards in circumference, with an 
entrance on the e. and w. sides. Basing House Castle, 
belonging to the Marquis of Winchester, long withstood the 
forces of the Commonwealth, but Cromwell at last took it 
by storm, and burned it to the ground, 1645. Pop. (1881) 
5,574. 

BASIROSTRAL, a. 4d-si-rés' tral [L. basis; rostralis, per- 
taining to the rostrum or bill of a bird]: situated at the base 
of the bill. 

BASIS: see under Bask 2. 

BASISOLUTE, a. Sd-sis'o-lit [L. basis, a base; solutus, 
unbound, loose, free—pp of solvo, to loosen, separate, disen- 
gage]: in ot., of leaves, extended downwards beyond the 
point at which theoretically they arise. 

BASI-SPHE NOID, a. bä'zīi-, and Bast-Occrrrrat, a.: de- 
noting two bones in the base of the vertebral skull. 

BASK, v. bask [Icel. baka, to warm: Dut. bakern, to 
bask, as in the sun: connected with Bara]: to bathe in sun- 
heat or fire-heat; to lie at ease enjoying the heat of the sun 
or of a fire: to be prosperous under benign influence. 
Bask'ING, imp. Baskep, pp. băskt. BASKING-SHARK, the 
largest of the sharks, often 30 to 40 feet in length; also 
called. the SUN-FISH. 

BASKERVILLE bas'ker-vil Joun: 1706-75; b. Wolver- 
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ley, Worcestershire, Eng.: celebrated printer and type- 
founder. He became a writing-master in Birmingham, and 
afterwards carried on the business of japanning there with 
great success. He began about 1750 to make laborious and 
costly experiments in letter-founding, and succeeded in mak- 
ing types scarcely yet excelled. He printed an edition of 
Virgil at Birmingham, 1756, followed by other Latin classics, 
a few English and Italian authors, and a New Testament 
(Oxf. 1763), much admired as specimens of printing, although 
‘not otherwise possessing high merit. His services to the art 
of printing met with little encouragement and no requital. 
He was a man of obliging disposition, but of a gloomy tem- 
perament, and condemned all religious service as super- 
stition. Baskerville editions of works are now prized by 
persons of taste. 


BASKET, n. das'két [W. 5asged—from basg, a netting, a 

laiting, as of twigs or splinters: L. bascauda—a word of 

ritish origin, a bread-basket]: an article of domestic use, 
made of osier-twigs, or any pliable substance; sometimes 
the materials are gold, silver, iron, glass, etc. Baskets 
have been in use from very early ages. The Israelites were 
commanded (Deut. xxvi. 2) to offer unto the Lord, as soon 
as they came into possession of the land of Canaan, ‘the 
first of all the fruit of the earth’ in a basket. The baskets 
used on such occasions by the rich Jews were made of gold 
and silver, and were returned to the offerers; but those uscd 
by the majority of the people were of barked willow, and 
were retained by the priests. The ancient Britons were 
remarkably expert in the manufacture of baskets, which 
were much prized by the Romans for their neatness and 
elegance. The process of B.-making is very simple, and 
appears to be well known among the rudest peoples—even 
among the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land. The willow 
is chiefly used in the manufacture of baskets; and the cul- 
tivation of willows has been found very profitable: V. to put 
into baskets. BAs’KETING, imp. BAs KETED, pp. BASKET- 
HILT, the hiit of a sword made to defend the whole hand 
from being wounded. BASKET-HILTED, a. having a basket- 
hilt. BAskET-FISH, species of star-fish (q.v.), with the re- 
markable peculiarity that each arm is constantly developed 
into two, so that they become almost innumerable and in- 
definitely fine; by these arms the animal incloses and holds 
its prey. l 

BASNAGE DE BEAUVAL, ba-nazh dėbõ-vál', JAQUES: 
1653, Aug. 8—1723, Sep. 22; b. Rouen; son of Henry, 
an able advocate: of a distinguished French family, 
mostly supporters of the Protestant cause. Having 
studied theology at Geneva and Sedan, he became pastor 
of the reformed church in Rouen (1676). That church 
being interdicted in 1685, B. obtained leave to retire 
to Holland, where he finally settled as stipendiary min- 
ister of the Walloon Church in the Hague, having gained 
the friendship of the Grand Pensionary Heinsius. Here, 
while zealously discharging his religious duties, he was 
called upon to take an active part in state affairs, par- 
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ticularly in negotiating the defensive alliance concluded 
between France, England, and the states-general, 1717, 
Feb. 14. Amid all these duties and distractions, B. culti- 
vated literature with ardor, and was no less distinguished 
for his extensive learning than for the polish of his 
manners and the integrity of his character. 

His chief works, which have been frequently laid un- 
der contribution without being named, are La Communion 
Sainte (Rott. 1688), a work approved even by Rom. 
Catholics, and often reprinted; Waite de la Conscience 
(Amst. 1696, 2 vols.); Histoire de U Eglise (Rott. 1699, 2 
vols. fol.) Histoire des Juifs (Rott. 1706, 5 vols.), one of : 
B.’s best productions, and translated into English by Th. 
Taylor (Lond. 1708); Dissertation Historique sur les Duels 
et les Ordres de Chevalerie (Amst. 1720). 

BASON, n.: an incorrect spelling of Basin, which 
see, 
BASQUE, n. Jisk [F.—from L. Vascinés]: the language 
spoken in the departments of the Pyrenees, in France; 
also in Navarre, Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, and Alava, in Spain, 
etc. Basquisu, a. bds'kish, of or pertaining to Biscay or 
its inhabitants. s 

BASQUE PROVINCES, básk: district of Spain, lat. 42° 
25'-43° 28' n., long. 1° 44'-3° 25' w.; comprising the 
three provinces of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Alava—the 
Ancient Cantabria. They form a sort of triangle, the 
base of which is the Bay of Biscay on the n., and the 
apex the town of Logrono in the s; the boundary-lines 
of Navarre on the e., and Santander and Burgos on the 
w., forming the two sides. Area of the three provinces 
(without Navarre, often reckoned with them), 2,782 sq. m. 
The surface of the B. P. is very mountainous, particularly 
that of Alava, which is everywhere cut up into deep nar- 
row valleys by offsets from the main chain of mountains. 
The rivers of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, none of which are 
important, empty after a short course into the Bay of 
Biscay; those of Alava flow down the opposite slopes into 
the Ebro, which carries their waters to the Mediter- 
ranean. The climate in all the three provinces is, on the 
whole, mild and salubrious. The general aspect of the 
country is very picturesque, the hills in most cases being 
covered with wood to the very summit. The principal trees 
are oak, beech, and chestnut. The fruit of the chestnut 
forms an article both of diet and of export. The soil in the 
valleys and plains, though not very rich, has been rendered 
productive by the energy and labor of the people. But 
science and machinery have done little to assist nature and 
manual exertion. A spade, or prong-fork, is the Chief me- 
chanical aid of the Basque peasant. The farms are small, 
usually only about four or five acres, and rarely more than 
can be managed by the farmer and his family. The roads 
and agriculture of these provinces contrast very favorably 
with those of Spain generally. Products are wheat, barley, 
maize, flax, hemp, etc.; the wheat, however, ripening only 
in the most favored localities. Iron is in abundance; also 
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copper and tin, marble porphyry, and jasper. The fisheries 
on the coast are productive. 

The Basque race is not confined to the B. P., or to the s. 
side of the Pyrenees. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
Navarre (q.v.) are pure Basques. And on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, three cantons of the department Basses 
Pyrénées (pop. of 145,000), are inhabited by Basques, who, 
though they retain their own tongue, have not so full 
preserved the characteristics of the race as their Beant 
brethren. 

The Spanish Basques are a simple, brave, and independent 
people, willing to undergo any hardships rather than sur- 
render their mountain-freedom. None of their many in- 
vaders were ever able to effectually subdue or expel them. 
The B. P. retained till 1876 a separate constitution, guaran- 
teeing them many political and fiscal privileges not pos- 
sessed by the rest of Spain (see FuERos). But on the sup- 
pression of the Carlist insurrection, which had all along its 
stronghold in the B. P. and in Navarre, the old immuni- 
ties were abolished. The Basques are cven prouder 
than Spaniards, and the mere fact of being born in their ter- 
ritory secures the privilege of ‘universal nobility.’ Huscal- 
dunac is the name the Basques give themselves; their 
country they call Huscaleria; and their language, which is 
peculiarly their own, Huscara, The language, of which 
there are several mutually unintelligible dialects, cannot be 
classed with any Aryan or Semitic tongues, but has points 
in common with Mongol, American, and African languages, 
The Basques are probably the descendants of the ancient 
Iberi, who occupied Spain and s. France—and possibly a 
much wider area in very old times (see EusKARIAN). See 
Blade, L'Origine des Basques (1870); Michel, Le Pays 
Basque; Vinson, Les Basques et le Pays Basque (1882). 
The Basques are fond of music, and on Sunday they in- 
dulge in singing, dancing, and single-stick. Pop. (1877) 
450,699. 

BAS-RELIEF’: see ALTo-RILIEVo. 


BAS-RHIN: a former dept. of France, now included 
in the German territory of ALSACE-LORRAINE: see ALSACE. 


BASS, n. dds, Basses, n. plu. bds'és [F. basse, low—from 
*It. basso, low, deep]: the lowest part ina harmonized musi- 
cal composition: ADJ. low; deep; grave Bassist, n dis’ ist, 
in music, a singer of bass. BAss-cLEF, bas-klef, the charac- 
ter placed at the beginning of the staff containing the bass 
part of a musical composition. BAss-sINGER, one who sings 
the deepest or lowest part in music. See Basg, in Music. 


BASS, n. Sas [Dut. bast, bark or peel: Dan. baste, to 
bind: W. basg, a plaiting]: a mat made of bast; a door-mat; 
a hassock or cushion for kneeling on in church. 


BASS, or Basse, n. bås [AS. bers; Dut. baars, a perch]: 
(Labrax): genus of sea-fishes of the Perch (q.v) family, dis- 
tinguished from the true perches (Perca) by having the 
tongue covered with small teeth. The species are found 
on the shores of Europe and America. The only British 
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one is the Common B. (L. lupus), which in its fins, scales, 
etc., much resembles a perch, but has a more elongated 
and salmon-like form. It is abundant on some parts of 
the British coasts, and is not unfrequently taken by 
angling from the rocks, or by small seine-nets on sandy 
shores; often, also, by the hand-line and by the long 
line. It is a strong, active fish, and was well-known 
to the ancients; the Romans called it lupus (wolf), 
from its remarkable voracity. It is much esteemed for 
the table. It sometimes attains a large size, 15 pounds or 
more in weight, but is usually much smaller. It not 
unfrequently ascends rivers to some distance, and the 
experiment of keeping it in a fresh-water pond has been 
tried with success.—The Striped B., or Rock-fish of the 
United States (L. lineatus), very nearly resembles the com- 
mon B., but attains a larger size, and is marked by seven 
or eight longitudinal black lines. The name Stone B. is 
given to the Polyprion cernium, abundant in southern parts 
of the Atlantic, as far as the Cape of Good Hope, and 
found on the American coasts and in the Mediterranean. 
In general appearance, it resembles the common perch 
more nearly than the B., but differs from both in having 
only asingle elongated dorsal fin. It sometimes follows 
ships of which the bottom is covered with barnacles, is 
easily taken, and is esteemed excellent for the table. 


BASS, or Bass-woop: see LIME, or LINDEN. 


BASSA, bds'sd, or Barra, bdf fá: an excellent port on 
the Grain Coast, Guinea, formerly much reso to by 
trading-vessels for coarse pepper; latterly, for slaves. The 
country around produces lemons, oranges, and bananas in 
abundance. 


BASSANO, bäs-sâ'no: town of Italy, province of 
Vicenza, 19 m. n.e. of the city of Vicenza, on the Brenta; 
on a rising-ground in an extensive plain. It has considera- 
ble trade in wine, olives, silk, leather, etc., as well as a great 
printing establishment. It has 30 churches, and a number 
of fine palaces. One of its gates, the work of Palladio, is 
greatly admired. It is famous for a victory of Bonaparte 
over the Austrian field-marshal, Wurmser, 1796, Sept. 8, 
and was the scene of other battles between the French and 
Austrians in the wars of that period. Pop. abt. 6,000. 


BASSA'NO (properly, Giacomo DA PonTE): 1510-92; 
b. Bassano, in the n. of Italy: artist of great eminence edu- 
cated in the principles of his art first by his father, Fran- 
cesco, himself a painter of merit, he beatin at Venice a 
pupil of Bonifazio Veneziano. Here a study of the designs 
of Parmegiano, Titian, Tintoretto, and others, kindled a 
rich and emulative enthusiasm in B.; and his earlier works 
display a loftier genius, as regards both conception and 
execution, than at a later period. His principal effort, of 
this higher epoch, is a fresco on the front of the house of 
the Michelli family. It represents Samson destroying the 
Philistines; the figure of the mighty Israelite being con- 
sidered not unworthy of Michael Angelo. After his father’s 
death, he returned to Bassano, where he practiced a simpler 
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style of art. From this time, however, dates his celebrity. 
He may even be said to have founded a school, whose 
peculiarity was the delineation of common things, markets, 
fairs, country inns, farm-yards, etc. He had a passion for 
introducing cattle into his pictures, even under the most 
inappropriate circumstances. - The special merits of this 
lower style, into which B. finally lapsed, are its vigorous 
and picturesque coloring, and its accurate imitation of 
nature. B.’s landscapes, however, betray a comparative 
ignorance of perspective. Occasionally, during his later 
years, B. showed that his early love of the sublime was not 
wholly extinguished, by painting several altar-pieces, which 
havea noble grandeur of execution, such as the Entomb- 
ing of Christ, in the church of St. Maria, Padua; a Nativity, 
now in the Louvre, Paris; St. Roche interceding with the 
Virgin for a People infected with the Plague, at Vicenza; 
The Wise Men’s Offering, and the Seizure of Christ in the 
Garden. His rural pictures are numerous in the Italian 
galleries and in English collections. B. also painted heads 
of several of his contemporaries, Tasso, Ariosto, etc., and 
was in high favor with the Emperor Rudolph II., for whom 
he executed several works. He left four sons, all painters, 
but not marked by originality. 


BASSE-CHANTANTE, bás-shăng-tănt, in Music: the 
higher of the two bases in a score, partaking of more 
melody and performed by the violoncello. 


BASSE-CONTRAINTE, bas-kong- ede in Music: a 
French term, meaning a bass melody of a few bars repeated 
throughout the piece, while the other parts vary. 


„BASSEIN, bås-sān': city in British Burmah, cap. of a 
dist.; on the left bank of the Bassein river, one of the mouths 
of the Irrawaddy; lat. 16° 45° n , long. 94° 50’ e. Though 
90 m. from the sea, yet it is easily and safely accessible to 
the largest ships. In a military view B. is important, as it 
completely commands the navigation of the stream. It was 
captured by the British 1852. Pop. abt. 20,000. 

The dist. of B. in the recently constituted division of 
Irrawaddy, has 7,047 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 389,419. 


BASSEIN: city in the province of Bombay, on the island 
of B.; lat. of the island, 19° 20'-19° 28’ n., long. 72° 48’- 
72° 54’ e. It appears the mere wreck of former gran- 
deur, having been found by Bp. Heber, 1825, with many 
churches and convents, to be altogether uninhabited and 
desolate. In 1534, it was ceded to the Portuguese; in 1765, 
alter a possession of 231 years, it was wrested from them 
by the Mahrattas; in 1780, it surrendered to the British, 
after a regular siege of twelve days. The island, which 
Contains about 35 sq. m., is separated from the continent b 
a narrow channel, which the ortuguese valued as a shel- 
ter for shipping. Historically, B. is of some interest, hav- 
mg been promised, though never delivered, as part of the 
dowry of Charles II.’s Portuguese consort. 

BAS'SES: two ledges of rocks s.e. of Ceylon, distiv. 
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guished as Great and /ittl—the former group more to 
the s.w., the latter more to the n.e.; n. lat. 6° 116° 26, 
in e. long. 81° 40-81" 59’. Their importance arises merely 
from their position in a great thoroughfare of traftic. 

BASSET, n. băs'sčt [eee BasıL 1]: a miner’s term for 
the outcrop or surface-edge of any inclined stratum V. to 
incline in a direction towards the surface of the earth, as a 
stratum or seam of coal. BAsS'SETING, imp.: N. the rise of 
a vein of coal to the surface of the earth; the cropping out 
of coal in the direction contrary to its dip. Bas'sETED, pp. 
spelt also with ¢t. 


BASSET, n. Ais'sét [F. bassette]: a game at cards invented 
at Venice; a kind of wind-instrument like a clarionet. 

BASSE-TERRE bds-tér': French term, equivalent to the 
English Lowlands, or, rather, Lowland, appropriately ap- 
lied to several localities in the West Indies.—1. The cap- 
tal of St Kitt’s on the west coast, lat 17° 17’ n., long. 
62° 42' w.: it is a low, hot, dusty place, standing at the 
outlet of a lovely valley of the same name. Its trade, as 
the port of the island, is considerable. The designation of 
the valley and town is a memorial of the former occupation 
of the half of St. Kitts by the French Pop. abt 9,000.— 
2. The cap. of Guadeloupe, giving its name to the larger of 
the two islets into which Guadeloupe is divided by an arm 
of the sea, known as Salt river. B. stands on the s w. 
coast, lat. 16° n., long. 61° 44’ w., having nothing worthy 
of the name of harbor, but merely a roadstead ‘op. abt. 
9,500.—3. The chief town of Marie Galante, a dependency 
of Guadeloupe, which is about 12 m to the n.w.; otherwise 
ambitiously called Grand Bourg 

BASSET HORN, Ads'sei-horn (corno di basetto): rich- 
est and softest of all wind instruments, invented in Passau, 
1770, improved by Lotz in Presburg, 1782. It is similar to 
a Clarionet in tone and fingering, its compass is two anda 


half octaves, the notes written for it being from == 
E- 


but the instrument sounds a fifth lower than the notes are 
written. 


BASSETTO, n. 5ăs-sčt'tö [It.]. a small bass viol. 


BASSIA, bds'si-a: genus of plants of the nat ord- 
Sapotacee (q.v.). The species are trees, tropical or sub- 
tropical, the flowers of which are remarkable for their 
fleshy corolla, and for the abundance of oil or but eous 
fat which the seeds contain, and which is used for many 
purposes. The fruit has a pulpy rind, and 3 or 4 1-seeded 
cells. ‘The ovary has 8 cells; but some are always abortive. 
The BuTTER-TREE, described by Mungo Park as growing 
in the interior of Africa, in the country of Bambarra, has 
. been supposed to belong to this genus, and named B. Par- 
wax. *.:cording to the eminent botanist Robert Brown, 
nowever, the seed of the butter-tree, as figured by Park, 
scarcely belongs to the genus B., but rather to the nearly 
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BASSIM —BASSOMPIERRE. 


allied genus Vitellaria or Lucuma. It produces the Galam 
Butter, also called Shea Butter (i. e., Tree Butter), which is 
highly valued, and is an important article of commerce in 
the interior of Africa. The seeds of the fruit, which re- 
sembles an olive, are dried in the sun, or in a peculiar kind 
of oven, and the kernels cre then boiled in water, in order 
to obtain the butter from them, which not only keeps fora 
year without salt, but is also whiter, more solid, and more 
pleasant to the taste than butter of cows’ milk. This butter 
is used as both food and medicine. The Mapuuca, Manwa, 
or Manowa Tree of the East Indies (B. latifolia), is de- 
scribed as resembling a good oak in size, and is a valuable 
timber-tree. It is found in the mountainous parts of the 
Circars, Bahar, Bengal, etc. Its flowers are eaten raw, and 
a kind of arrack or spirit is distilled from them. The 
seeds yield, by expression, a considerable quantity of a con- 
-crete greenish-yellow oil, used for lamps, and occasionally 
for frying articles of food.—The Indian BUTTER-TREE, or 

WARA or FULWA Tree (B. butyracea), is found in some 
mountainous parts of India, and attains a height of 50 ft. 
Its timber is light and of no value. The leaves are 6-12 
inches long. The fruit is the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
although eaten, is not much esteemed; but from the seed, 
aconcrete oil or butter is obtained, by expression, of a 
delicate white color, much valued for medicinal uses, and 
as an unguent.—The seeds of the ILLUPIE-TREE, or Indian 
Or-TREE (B. longifolia), native of Coromandel, yield a large 
quantity of oil, which is used for lamps, for soap-making, 
and in cookery The flowers are much esteemed for eating;. 
and the wood is almost as hard and durable as teak. 


BASSIM, bds'im: town of India, dist. of B., province of 
Berar. Pop. abt 10,000. 

BAS'SINET . see HELMET. 

BASSINETTE, n. bas’ si-nét' [F.]. a wicker-basket, with 
a covering or hood over one end, in which young children 
are placed as in a cradle. 

BASSO-CONTINUO, dds‘s6 cén-tin-u'd [It. basso, low, 
deep; continuo, continual]: continued or thorough-bass, i.e., 
the figured base written continuously throughout a move- 
ment. for the use of the player on a harpsichord or organ. 
BASso-RIPIENO, n. bis's0-ré-pe-a'nd [It. basso; ripieno, full, 
filled]: the base of the grand chorus, which comes in only 
occasionally. 

BASSOMPIERRE, bd-s6n-pe-dr', FRANÇOIS DE, Marshal of 
France: 1579-1646; b. Harnel, in Lorraine. Belonging to one 
of the oldest French families, he came, at the age of 20, to 
the French court, where he gained the favor of Henry IV. 
After the murder of Henry IV., he attached himself to the 
party of the queen, who appointed him col. of the Swiss 
Guards; but on the murder of Concini, he sought to estab- 
lish himself in the favor of the young king, and when the 
quarrel broke out between mother and son, he particularly 
contributed to the overthrow of the former. He was raised 
to the rank of Marshal of France, 1622; was sent on em- 
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bassies to Spain, Switzerland, and England; was actively 
employed in the seige of La Rochelle; took the pass of 
Susa by storm, 1629: and commanded for a little while the 
troops raised in Languedoc against the Huguenots. He 
became, however, an object of suspicion and dislike to 
Richelieu, who caused him to be cast into the Bastile, 1631, 
Feb., from which he was not liberated until the death of 
Richelieu, 1648. He was an accomplished courtier, extrav- 
agant, and excessively addicted to gallantries, At the time 
of his arrest, he destroyed 6,000 love-letters. His Mémoires 
y vols., Cologne, 1665; 4 vols., Amst. 1723), written in the 
astile, are rendered interesting by their spirited style. 


BASSOON, n. bäs-són' [F. basson—from It. bassone—from 
basso, low or deep]: in music, a bass wind-instrument, con- 
sisting of a very long tube and a reed for the admission of 
the wind: made of maple-wood or plane-tree. BASSOON'IST, 
n. a player on. 

The bassoon is an Italian invention; its Italian name 
fagotto, meaning a bundle, probably from its being made in 
different pieces laid one against the other. The French call 
it Basson de hauthois; the Germans retain its Italian name. 
Its invention is attributed to Canonicus Afranio, in Ferrara, 
1539. In the middle of the 16th c., it had already reached 
great perfection. Sigmund Schnitzer, in Nürnberg, was a 
celebrated maker. The B. consists of a bored-out tube of 
wood in several pieces, fixed together alongside each other, 
so as to bring the holes and keys within the reach of 
the fingers of each hand. The B. has, in general, not less 
than 8 holes and 10 keys. In the narrow end of the wooden 
tube is fixed a small tapering brass tube in the 
form of an S., on the end of which is placed the reed 
for producing the tone. The compass of the B. is from 


== =: » but the best tones are those 


b 


from = . The lowest C sharp, and B 

natural, are wanting. The notes 
for the B. are written on the bass clef for the lower part, and 
on the tenor clef for the higher. The best keys for the B. 
are E flat, B flat, F, C, G, D, and A; all the keys are more 
or less difficult. For military bands there are different sizes 
of bassoons—one a fourth lower; another, the contra B., an 
octave lower; and a third, the tenor B., a fifth higher— 
all of the same construction. The best instruction books 
for the B. are by Almenriider, Fröhlich, Ozi, and by the 
Paris Conservatorium. B. is also the name of an organ-stop, 


the pipes of which are made to imitate the tones of the in- 
strument. 


BASSORA, bás'so-rå, Bussora, or BASRAH: town of Asi- 
atic Turkey, pashalic of Bagdad; on the w. bank of the 
Euphrates, here called the Shat-el-Arab, about midway be- 
tween the mouth of the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, from 
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which it is 70 m. distant. Lat. 30° 30’ n., long. 47° 34’ e. 
There are many gardens within the walls of the city, and 
many plantations of roses around it, but it is very dirty. 
The river, navigable up to B. for ships of 500 tons, is there 
divided into a number of channels, and by evaporation and 
frequent over-flowing, makes the climate very unhealthful. 
The people are for the most part poor Arabs and Persians; 
the officials and military alone are Turks. Commerce is in 
the hands of Armenians. Most of the houses are low huts, 
built of unburned bricks. An extensive trade is carried on 
in the exchange of the productions of Turkey and Persia 
with those of India, also in European goods, particularly 
articles of British manufacture. Among the exports are 
strong and beautiful horses, and dates which are grown in 
eat abundance. Caravans travel to Persia, and also by 
gdad and Aleppo to Constantinople. It has steam com- 
munication with Bombay and Bagdad. To guard against 
the incursions of the Arabs, a wall of about 94 m. in length 
has been erected in the neighboring desert, at all the gates of 
which a watch is maintained. B. was founded in 636 by 
the Caliph Omar, and soon became one of the most famous 
and opulent cities of the East. The possession of it has 
been the subject of many contests between the Turks and 
the Persians. It isa place of great note in the history of 
Arabic literature. Pop., once 150,000; now abt. 5,000. 


BASSORA GUM: a whitish or yellowish-opaque sub- 
stance resembling gum-arabic, but differing from it by being 
mostly insoluble in water. Its source has not been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 


BASSO-RILIE'VO: see ALTO-RILIEVO. 


BASSORINE, n. Sds‘sd-rin [first discovered in bas'sora 
gum: probably name adopted from Bussora, near Persian 
Gulf]: a substance obtained by treating a gum-resin succes- 
sively with ether, alcohol, and water; a kind of gum insoluble 
in water, abundant in linseed, quince-seed, and many roots; 
gum-tragacanth. 

BASS-RELIEF, n. dis'ré-lef’ [It. basso, low; rilevare, to 
raise up again]: sculptured figures which do not stand far 
out from the surface; when they stand further out they are 
said to be in ALTO-RELIEVO. MEZZO-RELIEVO is a middle 
or demi-relief. It. BAsso-RELIEVO, diis'sd-ré-lé'vd, and F. 
BAS-RELIEF, bå'rē-lēf', are used in same sense as BASs-RE- 
LIEF. See ALTO-RILIEVO. 


BASS ROCK: remarkable island-rock near the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, about 2 m. from Canty Bay, Hadding- 
tonshire, opposite the ruined castle of Tantallon. It is com- 
posed of hard granular greenstone or clinkstone, and is 
about a mile in circumference, nearly round, and 313 ft. 
high. It is inaccessible on all sides except the south-west, 
where it shelves down to the water, and there the landing is 
difficult, and almost impossible, when there is any swell. 
On the w., n., and e., the precipices rise perpendicularly out 
of the sea, to a great elevation. These are the abode of 
immense numbers of solan geese (it is estimated that 10,000 
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-15,000 of these fowls resort here annually) and other 
aquatic birds, which give to the surface of the precipices a 
snowy appearance in the distance. A cavern traverses the 
rock from w. to e., accessible at low tide. There is a 
spring on the island, and a few sheep are pastured on it, the 
mutton of which is much prized. How early the Bass was 





Bass Rock. 


tenanted, is doubtful ; but there is a tradition to the effect 
that St Baldred resided on it as early as the 7the. It is also 
not bath certainly known when the Bass was first fortified, 
but it formed a retreat for the son of Robert III., afterwards 
James I. of Scotland, before his nineteen years’ captivity in 
England. James VI. visited the B. 1581, and was anxious 
to obtain it for state purposes; but its owner, ‘Lauder of 
the Bass,’ refused to part with it. The Registers of the 
Church of Scotland were sent to the B., 1651, for preserva- 
tion from Cromwell; but the Protector forced their sur- 
render in the following year. In 1671, harles II. purchased 
the rock for £4,000, and within its dreary dungeons many of 
the most eminent of the Covenanters were confined during 
that and the following 1eign. It is a noticeable fact, that the 
Bass was the last spot in the British Islands which held out 
for the Stuarts. A mere handful of adventurers in the 
Jacobite interest, 24 in number, had the address to capture 
the island, and to retain it in name of King James, from 
1691, June, till 1694, April, against all the forces which the 
government of William III. sent against them; at last, the 
spirited little garrison surrendered on honorable terms, and 
only by reason of failing provisions : see Pictorial History of 
England, vol. iv. p. 16, new ed. In 1701 the fortifications 
were demolished by order of William III. Five years after- 
wards, the Bass passed into the possession of Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, to whose lineal descendant it now belongs. The 
king of the Belgians (then Prince Leopold) visited the rock 
1819, and, three years afterwards, George IV., passing it on 
his voyage to Scotland, was honored with a royal salute 
from some guns then on it. It has also been visited by the 
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Prince of Wales. The B. is let to a ‘keeper,’ who pays 4 
considerable sum for it annually, the rent being made up by 
young geese, which are used as food; by eggs, feathers, and 
oil; also by fees exacted from visitors to the rock. There 
is an interesting volume on the B., historical, geological, 
and botanical, the joint production of Dr. M’Crie, Jun., 
Hugh Miller, and Professors Fleming and Balfour. 


BASS’S STRAIT: a wide ocean passage separating Tas- 
mania from Australia. It contains many islands, chiefly in 
its s. section, and is greatly beset by coral-reefs. It runs 
almost due e. and w., has an average breadth of about 200 
m. and is nearly bisected by the parallel of 40°. 

B. 8. deservedly bears the name of its explorer, who, 
without having been professionally a seaman, is entitled to 
a very high place among maritime discoverers. After 
having made shorter excursions from Port Jackson, in a 
mere wherry of 8 ft. in length, Mr. Surgeon Bass resolved 
to settle, in a whaling-boat, the question as to the connec- 
tion or separation of New Holland and Tasmania. In his 
frail craft, he penetrated as far as Western Port, near the 
entrance of Port Phillip, where, from the trending of the 
land and the swell of the sea, he inferred that he had proba- 
bly reached the open ocean. He did not rest contented, 
however, until, in a tiny bark of 25 tons, he actually cir- 
cumnavigated Tasmania. The discovery, so deliberately 
prosecuted, and So satisfactorily completed, was soon fertile 
of results; for in 1802, only four years after the exploration 
of Bass, Port Phillip was entered; in 1804, Tasmania was 
colonized; and now the strait is the highway for an an- 
nual trade of more than a million sterling between Victoria 
and Tasmania—a trade which has very recently received 
an additional impetus from the laying of a telegraphic cable 
across Bass’s Strait. 


BASSUS, n. bds'sits [L. Bassus, a proper name]: genus of 
hymenopterous insects, belonging to the family Braconida. 
Puc have long narrow bodies, and frequent umbelliferous 

owers. 


BAST, n. ddst [Dut. and Dan. bast, bark, peel: Sw. 
basta, to bind], (proper spelling of Bass, a mat): called 
Inner Bark, Liber, or Endophleum (see Bark): the fibrous 
inferior layer of the bark in the stems of exogenous plants; 
the Bast-tissue, particularly conspicuous in exogenous trees, 
as a peculiar substance interposed between the true bark 
and the wood. It consists in great part of sap-vessels (lati 
ciferous vessels (see LATEX and Sap) lying close together, 
and assuming the appearance of tough fibres. In a fresh 
state, it has generally a whitish color; and it is often com- 
posed of several layers, to which, however, the collective 
name of B.-layer is often applied. The uses of this part 
of plants in the arts are very numerous; the fibres of hemp, 
flax, jute, etc., are nothing else than bast. The name B., 
however, is more commonly applied to the inner bark 
of trees, and is originally Russian, designating the inner 
bark of the lime-tree (q.v.) or linden-tree, which is em- 
ployed for making a coarse kind of ropes, mats well known 
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as B.-mats, and a kind of shoes much worn by the Russian: 
seater The trees are cut when full of sap in spring. 
‘or B. to be plaited into shoes, young stems of about three 
years old are preferred; and it is said that two or three are 
required to make a single pair of shoes. Trees of six or 
eight years old are cut down for the better kind of mats, 
exported in large quantities from Russia, particularly from 
the port of Archangel, much used for packing furniture, 
for covering tender plants in gardens, supplying strands 
with which plants are tied, etc. The trees from which the 
B. is taken are generally burned for charcoal. After 
the bark is dried, its layers are easily separated by steeping 
in water. The finest layers are the inner.—The manufacture 
of B.-mats is nearly confined to Russia and Sweden. Not 
fewer than 8,500,000 are annually exported from Russia, 
and from 500,000 to 800,000 are annually imported into 
Britain. Lime-tree B. is used in the s. of Europe for mak- 
ing hats. The name B.-hat is, however, very often given 
to a hat made of willow wood planed off in thin’ ribbons, 
and plaited in the same manner as straw hats. The inner 
bark of Grewia didyma, a tree of the same nat. ord. with 
the lime-tree, is used for making ropes in the Himalaya 
Mountains, 

BASTA, impera. Sds'ta [It.]: in music, enough; stop— 
used by the leader of the band. 

BASTARD, n. bés'térd [OF. bastard; OE. baste, fornica- 
tion: Gael. Daos, or baois, lust—from OF. bast, a pack-sad- 
dlc]: a child born out of wedlock; anything spurious: ADJ. 
spurious; not genuine; illegitimate; false; applied to metal- 
lic ores containing a very small percentage of metal, or to 
an impure mineral—as bastard-ironstone, bastard-lime- 
stone. Bas’TARDISM, n. -dizm, the state of being a bastard. 
BASTARDIZE, V. bds'tér-diz’, to prove to be a bastard; to re- 
duce to the condition of a bastard. Bas’TARDI'ZING, imp. 
Bas'TARDIZED, pp. -dizd. Bas'TARDLY, a. or ad. -lt. BAs- 
TARDY, n. bas‘ tér-di, state of being illegitimate. 

BAS'TARD BAR, in Heraldry: the half of the scarp. 
In popular speech Bar-sinister is often spoken of as a mark 
of bastardy. But a bar-sinistcr, strictly speaking, is an im- 
possibility, inasmuch as the Bar (q.v.) is not formed of 
diagonal but of horizontal lines. A Bend-sinister (q.v.), 
which, by the French, is called a bar, has with more reason 
been confused with the true mark of illegitimacy, and has 
on that account been avoided even by heralds. But the 
real B. B. differs essentially from the bend-sinister, being 
half of the scarp, which again is half of the bend-sinister. 

‘The half of the scarp,’ says Nisbet, ‘ with the 

English, is called a Batton-sinister; by the 

French, Baston-sinister; it is never carried in 

arms but as a mark of illegitimation, com- 

monly called the Bastard-barr.’ In modern prac- 

tice, the baton does not touch the extremities 

Bastard Bar. of the shield, or of the quarter in which the 

paternal arms are placed, but is cowped—that is, cut short at 

the ends. In this form the baton, when used asa mark of 
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illegitimacy, is placed over the paternal coat of the bastard, 
whether used singly or in a quartered shield. Nisbet in- . 
forms us that the baton-sinister, both in England and in 
Scotland, is comparatively of modern invention, natural 
children in earlier times not having been permitted to 
assume the arms or even the names of their fathers. ‘The un- 
lawful children of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, begot 
on Katharine, daughter of Sir Payen Roat Guyn, King of 
Arms, did not carry the arms of their father the king, though 
nobilitate, with œ baton-sinister, as now used;... but after 
the legitimation of these three 
__ natural sons by act of parliament, 
ar they then assumed the sovereign 
f ensigns of England, within a bor- 
dure gobbonated, argent and azure.’ 

According to the practice of 
France, probably in England also, 
the bastard could not cancel or 
alter the baton without the con- 
sent of the chief of the family, or 
the authority of the sovereign. 
Even where the baton was not re- 
moved, it was common for the 
sovereign to grant his permission to 
carry it dexter, in place of sinister. 

Earl of Murray’s Arms. Charles VII. of France allowed 
John, the Bastard of Orleans, for his valor against the 
English, to turn his sinister traverse to the dexter, with 
which he and his issue afterwards bruised the arms of 
Orleans, as dukes of Longueville. The same privilege was 

anted to James, Earl of Murray, natural son of King 
Tonite V. of Scotland, by his sister Queen Mary, and he 
thenceforth carried the Lion and: tressure of Scotland thus 
bruised, quartered with the feudal arms of the earldom of 
Murray. The general practice of the milder heraldry of our 
own day is to substitute the gobbonated bordure for the B. 
B., not only in the case of the legitimate children of bastards, 
but of bastards themselves. See GoBoONG. 


BASTARD EIGNE: name given in English law-books 
to an eldest son illegitimate by birth, but whose father and 
mother were subsequently married, and had other children 
born in wedlock. See BASTARDS AND BASTARDY. 


BAS’TARDS anD BAS’TARDY: terms applied to per- 
sons of illegitimate birth. Bastards, as described by Black- 
stone, are such children as are not born either in lawful 
wedlock, or within a competent time after its determination. 
Under the common law in Blackstone’s day this was an 
adequate definition, though, under changes in laws since, 
this definition fails to include children born in wedlock yet 
not children of the mother’s husband. The Scotch lawyers, 
true to their peculiar law of marriage, define a bastard as a 
child born of a woman, who was not married to the father 
at the time of conception, and who was never thereafter married 
to him. It was at one time the law of England, when di- 
vorces @ mensa et thoro were adjudged by the ecclesiastical 
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courts, that if the wife had children during the legal separa- 
tion occasioned by the former kind of divorce, such chil- 
dren were primd facie bastards — for the law presumed the 
arties to live conformably to the sentence of separation. 
ut in modern times. the presumption has changed, and 
now always favors legitimacy. 

In the United States, by the civil law and statute law of 
many of the states, a subsequent marriage of the parents 
legitimates children born prior thereto, It is thus in the 
following states: Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia, 
the provisions varying somewhat, but not materially, in 
different states. A child is a bastard if born during coverture 
under such circumstances as to make it impossible that the 
husband of his mother can be his father; but a strong moral 
impossibility, or such improbability as to be beyond a 
reasonable doubt, is also held sufficient. A child is like- 
wise a B. if born beyond a competent time after the cover- 
ture has determined. The principal right which a bastard 
has is that of maintenance at the hands of his parents, which 
may be secured by the pe otficers who would be charged 
with the support of the child, or in some Cases, by the 
mother. In many of the states, by statute, bastards can 
inherit from and transmit to their mothers real and personal 
estate under some modifications. 

See LEGITIMACY: SEPARATION: Drvorce: MARRIAGE: 
INHERITANCE: FEE-SIMPLE: SUCCESSION: ULTIMUS Hares: 
VAGRANTS: and SEMIPLENA PROBATIO. 


BASTARD-WING, n.: three or four quill-like feathers 
placed at a small joint in the middle of the wing. 


BASTE, v. bäst [F. baston or baton, a stick: Icel. beysta, 
to beat: Sw. bösta, to thump: Gael. baist, to immerse]: to 
beat with a stick; to moisten meat with fat while roasting, 
to hinder it from burning Ba’stinc, imp. BASTED, pp. 
ba'stéd. Ba’sTER, n. one who. 

BASTE, v. bäst [It. basta, a long stitch: Sp. dastear, to 
sew slightly: F. batir; OF. bastir, to stitch]: to sew with 
long stitches to keep the pieces of a garment in shape 
while it is being permanently sewed. Ba'strna, imp. 
Ba'sTED, pp. 


BASTI'A: former cap. of Corsica, picturesquely situated 
on the slope of a mountain, rising from the sea in the form 
of an amphitheatre, in the n.e. part of the island; lat. 42° 
42' n., long. 9° 27’ e. The streets are narrow and crooked. 
It has a harbor for small vessels, defended by a mole, at 
the mouth of which is a rock resembling a lion couchant, 
and designated ‘Il Leone.’ There is considerable trade in 
leather, skins, wine, oil, figs, and pulse; and many stilettos 
and daggers are manufactured. Until recently, the print- 
ing-presses of B. were actively employed in the production 
of Italian publications that would not have been permitted 
to appear in that country itself. B. was founded 1883 by 
the Genoese Leonel Lomellino, and was the seat of the 
Genoese government for 400 years. When Corsica was 
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divided into two departments, B. was made the capital of 
one; but when both were made into one in 1811, the seat of 
government was transferred to Ajaccio. Pop. (1881) 19,696. 


BASTIAT, dds-te-d’, FRÉDÉRIC: 1801, June 29-1850, Dec. 
24; b. Bayonne, France; son of a merchant. He entered the 
commercial house of one of his uncles, at Bayonne, and 
employed his leisure hours in the study of political economy. 
Circumstances called him into Spain and Portugal in 1840, 
where he availed himself of the opportunity to study the 
customs and institutions of the two countries. In 1844 he 
published, in the Journal des Economistes, an article ‘On 
the Influence cf French and English Tariffs on the Respec- 
tive Futures of the two Psoples.’ It contained in germ B.’s 
theory of political economy; and from that moment, he took 
his place as a decided opponent of the system of protective 
tariffs. Subsequently, in the same journal, he combated 
the economic fallacies of Socialism and the rights of labor. 
During a visit to England, he made the acquaintance of 
Cobden, and on his return to France, he translated (1845) 
the speeches of the free-traders, which he published with an 
introductory preface, entitled Cobden and the League, or the 
English Agitation in Favor of Free Trade, in which he 
gathered up into one solid mass the inconveniences of the 
protective system. B. now went to reside in Paris, where 
he became sec. of the societies, and chief editor of the 
journa’, advocating the principles of free trade. After the 
revo'ution of 1848, he was elected successively a member of 
the constituent and legislative assemblies. In 1850, he 
came forward as the antagonist of the Socialist writer, 
Prudhon. Suffering from pulmonary disease, he repaired 
to Italy for change of climate, but died at Rome. 

Besides the writings mentioned B. published Sophismes 
Economiques—Proprvété et Loi, Justice et Fraternité—Pro- 
tectiontsme et Communisme, Harmonies Economiques, and 
several other important tractates, all of which exhibit exten- 
sive knowledge of the subjects discussed, convincing logic, 
and a power of sprightly and biting satire. The Har- 
monies Heonomiques was translated into English by Stirling 
(1860). See Bondurand’s F. B. (1879). B’s principles are 
now probably prevalent in France. 


BASTIDE, bás-tēđd', JutEs: 1800-79, March 8; b. Paris: 
French journalist and politician, minister of foreign affairs 
in 1848, and member of the constituent assembly. In 1821, 
he became one of the first members of the French Carbonari; 
and after the July revolution, he was conspicuous among 
the writers of the radical opposition. On the reconstitution 
of the National Guard, B. was elected commandant-in-chief 
of the legion of artillery, in which the republicans were 

ouped, and took part in two insurrectionary movements, 
or the second of which—the émeute at Paris, 1832, June 
5, he was condemned to death, but escaped to London. 
Pardoned 1834, he returned to Paris, and wrote political 
articles for the columns of the National, but regarding the 
Church of Rome as the religious synonym of republicanism, 
he could not heartily sympathize with the tone of that news: 
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paper on religious topics, and in 1847 he founded the Revue 
Nationale, in which he advocated his peculiar opinions. 
During the revolution of 1848, he was a supporter of 
General Cavaignac, and an opponent of Socialism. In 1858, 
he published La République Française et V Italie en 1848; and 
in 1859, Guerres de Religion en France. 

BASTILE, n. dds-téel' [F. bastille—from bastir, to build]: a 
castle or prison; a fortress defended by towers or bastions; in 
OE., a temporary wooden tower, used in naval and military 
warfare. The famous prison of state, known as the Bastile 
in Paris, was originally the castle of Paris, and was built by 
~rder of Charles V., between 1370 and 1888, by Hugo 
Aubriot, Prévét or Provost of Paris, at the Porte St. Antoine, 
as a defense against the English. Afterwards, when it 
came to be used as a state-prison, it was provided, during 
the 16th and 17th centuries, with vast bulwarks and ditches. 
On each of its longer -ides the B. had four towers, of five 
stories cach, over which there ran a gallery armed with can- 
non. It was partly in these towers, and partly .n cellars 
under the level of the ground, that the prisons were situated. 
The unfortunate inmates of these abodes were so effectually 
removed from the world without as often to be entirely for- 
gotten, and in some cases it was found impossible to dis- 
cover either their origin or the cause of their incarceration. 
The B. was capable of containing 70 to 80 prisoners, a 














number frequently reached during the reigns of Louis XIV. 
aud Louis XV. Though small compared to the number 
which an ordinary prison contains, these numbers were 
considerable, when we reflect that they rarely consisted of 
persons of the lower ranks, or such as were guilty of actual 
crimes, but of those who were sacrificed to political despot- 
ism, court intrigue, ecclesiastical tyranny, or had fallen 
victims to family quarrels—and were lodged here in virtue 
of lettres de cachet (q.v.)—noblemen, authors, savans, priests, 
and publishers. On 1789, July 14, the fortress was sur- 
rounded by an armed mob, which the reactionary policy of 
the court had driven into fury, and to the number of which 
every moment added. The garrison consisted of 82 old 
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soldiers and 32 Swiss. The negotiations which were 
entered into with the governor led to no other result than 
the removel of the cannon pointed on the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, which by no means contented the exasperated 
multitude. Some cut the chains of the first drawbridge, 
and a contest took place, in which one of the besieged and 
150 of the people were killed, or severely wounded; but the 
arrival of a portion of the troops which had already joined 
the people with four field-pieces, turned the fortune of the 
ce nflict in favor of the besiegers. Delaunay, the governor 
- -who had been preverted by one of his officers, when on 
the point of blowing the fortress into the air—permitted the 
second drawbridge to be lowered, and the people rushed in, 
killing Delaunay himself and several of his officers. The 
destruction of the B. commenced on the following day, 
amid the thunder of cannon, and the pealing of the Te 
Deum. Thisevent, in itself apparently of no great moment, 
leading only to the release of three unknown prisoners—one 
of whom had been its tenant for thirty years—and ‘four 
forgers, and in which it is said only the persons whose 
names now appear on the column in the Place de la Bastille, 
took part, nevertheless finally broke the spirit of ‘the court- 
party, and changed the current of events in France. 

BASTINADO, v. bds'ti-nd'dé, or BASTINADE, V. bds'ti- 
nad [Sp. bastonada, a blow with a stick: F. bastonnade— 
from Sp. baston, a stick: It, bastonndta]: to give a sound 
beating to with a stick: N. the punishment among eastern 
nations in which the offender is beaten with a stick or cud- 

el, especially on the soles of the feet. BAS'TINA'DING, imp. 

AS'TINA'DED, pp. 

BASTION, n. dast'yin [Sp. and F. bastion—from It. 
bastione: F. bátir, for bastir, to build]: a mass of earth built 
as a wall and faced with sods or bricks, standing out from 
a fortified work to protect its walls; a permanent fortifica- 
tion consisting of two faces forming a salient angle or arrow- 
point. BASTIONED, a. dbdst'yond, furnished with bastions. 

The B. is one of the principal defense-works in a fortified 
place. It is a kind of tower, very broad in relation to its 
height. The plain wall called the curtain, which often sur- 
rounds a fortified town, is usually a polygon of many sides 
and in that case, bastions occupy all, or nearly all the salient 
angles. Bastions are mostly five-sided; the two outermost 
sides are the faces, meeting in an angle towards the enemy; 
the two on either side of these are the flanks, meeting two 
curtains or portions of wali; and the fifth side, open to the 
interior of the fortified place, is the gorge. Bastions may be 
regarded as projections, which enable the defenders to 
watch the approach of the enemy to the foot of the wall, 
and to frustrate them by a flanking fire. Taking the aver- 
age range of modern ordnance and muskets as a basis, engi- 
neers decide on a distance of 300 to 400 yards between B. and 
B. The length of each face and flank of a B. is so regu- 
lated, that two bastions can defend each other and the in- 
termediate portion of wall. The main substance of a B. is 
an immense mound of earth, capable of supporting heavy 
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guns, and of receiving the fire of the enemy; but it is faced 
and strengthened in many parts with brick and stone. The 
top is broad enough to allow room for the large guns, and 
for infantry and artillery soldiers. A hollow B. has the 
space within it kept down to the level of the town or 
natural ground; but a solid B., filled up tothe top with firm 
materials, is considered to be the best defensive construc- 
tion. Vauban devised the plan of having large detached 
bastions opposite the chief angles of the place, with a ditch 
behind each; a tower or small B. being placed at the real 
angle of the wall behind. See FORTIFICATION: SIEGE. 


BASTITE, n. dds'tit [Ger. bastit—from Baste, in the 
Harz Mountains, where first discovered]: a mineral, called 


‘also Schiller Spar; an impure foliated serpentine. Its hard- 


ness is 3°5—4; its spec. grav. 2°5—2°76; its lustre is like 
that of bronze, whence the name Schiller, in Ger., of shining 
lustre. 

BASTONITE, dbds-ton-it [from Bastoigne, in Luxemburg, 
where found]: a greenish-brown mica, in large foliated 
plates. It is a variety of Lepidomelane. 


BASU’TOS: a south African race belonging to the great 
Bantu stock, closely allied to the Betjuans (q.v.) or Bechu- 
anas, if not really a subdivision of the latter people. The 
Bantu stock, as distinguished from negroes on the one hand 
and Hottentots and Bushmen on the other, is that to which 
the Kafirs also belong. The B. are superior to the Kafirs 
in intelligence and industry, but rank below them in bodily 
development and warlike energy. Unlike the Kafirs, the 
B. keenly appreciate and imitate civilized customs and arts. 
Basutoland, a rugged territory lying along the head waters 
of the Orange river and among the ridges of the Drakens- 
berg, was proclaimed British territory 1868, and incorpo- 
rated with Cape Colony 1871. The B. have since 1848, 
lived under a British semi-protectorate. , ; 

BASYLE, or BasyL, n. băs'úl [see Base 2: Gr. ulë, the 


substance of which anything is made]: in chem., a metal 


which by union with oxygen produces a base (q.v.)—thus 
lime or calcic oxide is a base, but calcium is a basyle. Thus, 
all the metals are examples of simple basyls, and ammo- 


‘nium (NH,), ethyl (C,H;), methyl (C,H;), ete., represent 


compound basyls. Another property which a B. possesses 
is, that it can unite with a salt radical (q.v.), like chlorine 
or cyanogen, to form salts. Thus the B. sodium (Na) com- 
bines with chlorine to produce a salt—in fact, common salt 
(NaCl); and mercury (Hg) unites with cyanogen (Cy) to 
form the salt cyanide of mercury (HgCy). 9 
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BAT, n. dat [It. battere; F. battre, to beat—from OF. 
batre—from mid. L. batéré: Hung. bot, a stick: Gael. bat, a 
staff]: a staff, club, or implement for striking; the flat club 
for striking the ball in cricket; a stick; a piece of wood 
broader at one end than at the other; cotton in sheets 
for quilting; a piece of brick: V. to play with a bat at 
cricket. BATTING, imp.: N. the management of a bat. 
BATTED, pp. Sat'téd. BATSMAN, n. băts'măn, in cricket, the 
man who holds the bat. 

BAT, n. dat [bak, as the common name of an animal: 
Scot. bak, baki, or bakie-bird; Sw. nattbaka, the bat or rear- 
mouse: L. batta, a night-moth: Icel. blaka, to flap]: a noc- 
turnal mammal flying si means of large wings formed of a 
web of skin stretched between the elongated fingers. 
BaT'tısa, a. like a bat. BAT'FOwLING, a method of catch- 
ing birds at night by lighting straw or torches and beating 
the bushes where they roost, which causes them to fly 
blindly into a net held up for that purpose. 


BAT, 5dt: common name of all animals of the class Mam- 
malia which are furnished with true wings, and so are 
capable of really flying or propelling themselves in the air. 
They were all included by Linnæus in the genus Vespertilio 
(old Latin name), now subdivided and forming the family 
Vespertilionidæ, generally regarded as of precisely equal ex- 
tent with the sub-order Cheiroptera [Gr. hand-winged], 
although some naturalists still follow Cuvier in regarding 
the Galeopithecide (Colugos or Flying Lemurs) as another 





Long-eared Bat (Plecotus auritus). 


family of Cheiroptera. But besides other characters which 
connect the Colugos .with Lemurs rather than with bats, 
they greatly differ from bats in having a mere extension_of 
the skin of the flanks attached to the limbs—as in the Fly- 
ing Squirrels, and Petaurists, or Flying Phalangers, and in 
the Flying Dragon among saurian reptiles—capable of sus- 
taining them in the air like a parachute in a very extended 
leap, but not of being expanded and closed by a succession 
of strokes for true flight. The power of true flight, bats, 
on the contrary, possess; and some of them not only fi 
rapidly but wheel about very nimbly in the air, in pursuit 
of their insect prey. $ 3 
Jt is very interesting to compare the organs of flight in 
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bats with those of birds, both as to the points in which they 
agree, and as to those in which they differ. They beat the 
air, as birds do, with their anterior members; but the re- 
quisite extension of surface is not obtained by quills, but 
by a great elongaticn of the erms and fingeis, upon which 
a thin membrane is stretched, folding close to the body by 
means of their joints, when the wing is not in vse. Attention 
to the accompanying figures of the skeleton of a bat, and of 
a bat flying, will show the relationof the bones of a bat’s 
. wing to the bones of the human arm and hand, or to the 
ordinary bones of the anterior extremities in quadrupeds 
which have fingers or toes. The thumb, a (in figure of 
skeleton) is short, armed with a strong nail, and not at all 
included in the wing-membrane, nor used in flight. The 
bones most elongated of all are the metacarpal bones, or 
bones of the. hand, b; the true finger-bones, ¢, are not so 
much so. The fore-arm, d, has not two bones (radius and 
ulna), but only one (the ulna), with a sort of rudiment of 
the other; the rotatory motion, of which these two bones 
afford the means, being not only unnecessary to bats, but at 
variance with the purpose chiefly designed in this part of 
their structure, of a powerful stroke in one particular di- 
rection. For a similar reason, ‘the fingers of this strange 





Skeleton of Bat. 


hand are incapable of closing towards the palm, as ours do, 
when grasping an object: their only movements are such as 
fold up the wing against the side of the body, by laying the 
fingers close along the sideof the fore-arm, as in Closing a 
fan.’ Great strength, however, was requisite in the shoul- 
der; and, accordingly, we find an analogy to birds in the size 
and solidity of the bones in this part, as well as in the thick- 
ness of the muscies by which the wings are moved, and still 
more in the great dimensions of the sternum, or breast-bone, 
to which they are attached. The sternum is also furnished 
with a medial ridge, as in birds, for the better attachment 
of the muscles. The ribs are large; but the other bones gen- 
erally, as those of the head and the pelvis, are delicate, and 
appear designed for lightness.—The wing membrane of 
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bats extends along the flanks to the hind-legs, although 
these aid little in flight; but it is attached to them so as to leave 
the feet free, which are much like the feet of ordinary small 
quadrupeds with toes and claws, and are employed with the 
thumbs of the anterior limbs in creep'ng upon the ground, 
in climbing Ea! acne rough surfaces, or for hanging 
with the head downward in that remarkable posture of re- 
pose in which bats pass gr2at part of cheir lives, and in 
which they differ from all other animals. 

In the greater number of species of B., the wing-membrane 
extends not only to the hind-legs, but beyond them to the 
tail, which is included in it, a peculiar bone (e in fig. of 
skeleton) also arising from each heel to afford further sup- 
port to this part of it, which seems to serve purposes analo- 
gous to the tail of birds, acting as a rudder, and enabling the 
animal to make its rapid 2volutions in the air. Tae fruit- 
eating bats of tropical regions, which have no need to per- 
form such evolutions, are destitute of this interfemoral part 
of the membrane; and according to the habits for which 
each species has been designed, the tails are long or short, 
entirely included in the membrane, or only for part of their 
length, or produced a very little beyond it, and ees 
in a hard tip, so that the tail is capable of being us2d to ai 





Bat in repose. 


in cali ay) or sapere evidently possessing considerable 
power, and being curved and moved in a manner which sug- 
gests a slight analogy to the prehensile tails of monkeys. 
Bats were placed by Linneus in his order Primates, along 
with monkeys and lemurs, with which they agree in their 
pectoral teats and in other characters, particularly of the 
organs of reproduction. In one genus (Dysopus), there is an 
additional resemblance to the Primates in the partially op- 
posable thumbs of the hind-feet, and a trace of this character 
is to be found in the fore-thumbs, already noticed. Bats are 
now, however, generally placed by naturalists in the order 
Fere or Carnaria, although, like many other animals of that- 
great order, most of them are not exclusively carnivorous, 
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The greater part of them feed chiefly on insects, some chiefly 
on fruits, hey exhibit considerable variety both in the 
number and character of their teeth, as might be expected in 
animals which differ so much in their food. All of them 
have four rather large canine teeth; the incisors vary much 
in size and form, as well as in number. The digestive appa- 
ratus exhibits a variety corresponding with that of the teeth; 





Head of Pteropus. 


the intestinal canal of the Vampires (q.v.), which live by 
sucking the blood of animals, proceeding almost in a straight 
line from one extremity of the body to the other, while that 
of some of the frugivorous bats, as the Kalong (q.v.) 
(Pteropus) of Java, is seven times as long as the body. 
Except in the power of flight and things essential to it, 
bats have no resemblance to birds. The old English name 
Flittermouse, and the German Fledermaus, indicate an 
early popular recognition of their true place in creation. 
They are generally nocturnal animals, or, at least, prefer 
the twilight, although one of the British species may occa- 
sionally be seen pursuing insects during winter at mid-day. 
They generally spend the day in caves, hollow trees, and 
other dark recesses, often under the roofs of houses, and in 
crannies of ruined or deserted buildings. They are found 
in almost all parts of the world, except the very coldest, 
but are most numerous and of greatest size within the trop- 
ics. Those of temperate climates generally spend the win- 
ter in a state of torpidity, in which, although circulation 
continues very languidly, respiration does not ordinarily 
take place. `The whole number known to Linnæus amounted 
to a very few species; but now upwards of 130 species 
have peen described, and probably the actual number ex- 
isting is very much greater. It is not unlikely that some 
exaggerated accounts of the great bats of warm climates 
gave rise to the fable of the Harpies, which Virgil intro- 
uced into the Æneid. The bats of Europe are all smal; 
the body of the largest British one is not so large asa 
mouse, and the fullest stretch of its wings about 15 inches, 
while the common British species are much smaller; but in 
the Kalong, already mentioned, the stretch of wing is5 ft. 
Of British species, the largest is the Noctule B. ( Vespertilio 
noctula), a very local species found chiefly in the s. of Eng- , 
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land; the Pipistrelle B. (V. Pipistrellus) is perhaps the most 
common. It was long confounded by British naturalists 
with the common B. of the continent of Europe (V. muri- 
nus), Which is much larger, and very rare in Britain. The 
Long-eared B. (Plecotus auritus) is distinguished by its 
enormously large and very beautiful ears, which, when it 
is asleep, are folded up in a remarkable manner under the 
arm, the long tragus then resembling a'slender ear. This 
great development of the ears is characteristic of certain 





a, Great Bat or Noctule Bat (Vespertilio noctula). 
b, Greater Horseshoe Bas ie eda ius Ferrumequinum). 
Both British. 


genera of B., that part of the ear called the tragus attaining 
also a remarkable size, so that it seems like a smaller ear in 
front of each large one. In many species, only two of 
which are found in Britain, there is a still more remarkable 
membranous or leaf-like appendage on the nose, which in 
some is simple, in some, complex, and often of large size, 
giving an extraordinary appearance to the face. Some of the 
larger species, having a nasal crest, are called Spectre Bats 
(q.v.); two species of B. (Rhinolophus), possessing such an 
appendage, are called Horseshoe Bats, from the form of 
the crest. It is supposed that this nasal appendage is of use 
as a very delicate organ of touch, perhaps also of smell; as 
the great ears may be of use both for touch and hearing. 
These senses must often guide bats when that of sight can- 
not be empioyed; and the sense of touch appears to be pos- 
sessed in high degree even by the wing membrane. 
supposing it to be affected by the pulsations of the air, 
Cuvier accounted for the power displayed by bats which 
had been deprived of sight, of avoiding objects among 
which they flew, without the necessity of ascribing to them, 
as Spallanzani had done, the possession of a sixth sense. 

Among the peculiarities which distinguish certain genera 
of bats, is the absence not only of the upper cutting teeth 
in the East Indian and African genus Megaderma, but even 
of the bone in which these teeth are usually placed; and an- 
other tropical genus Nycteris, of which the species are found 
in Africa and Java, have the skin attached to the body onl 
at a few points, and capable of being blown up like a blad- 
der, at the pleasure of the animal, by means of air which is 
inhaled through the nostrils into cheek-pouches communi- 
cating by small apertures with the general skin-bag. The 
use of this is wholly unknown. 
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Bats walk or creep awkwardly upon the ground, one side 
of the body being jerked forward, and then the other, yet 
they run with considerable celerity. There is a common 
notion, that they cannot rise easily from a level surface, but 
must find some eminence from which to throw themselves. 
Of the fallacy of this, any one will soon be convinced 
who gets a B. and places it upon the floor.—Bats com- 
monly produce one or two young at a birth.—Some of the 
species are very gregarious; others cften fly about in pairs; 





great numbers, and of different species, are often found 
congregated in their places of hibernation or repose.— 
Some of the species are easily tamed, and become very 
familiar; but their odor is disagreeable, and it is generally 
difficult to keep them long alive. 

Fossil remains of Chetroptera are occasionally found in 
eocene rocks, but owing to the delicacy of che bones, great 
difficulty has been- experienced in the determination of the 
genera and species. 


BAT, or BAr, in Military Matters (see BATMAN): origi- 
nally a kind of pack-saddle; hence a bathorse was a bag- 
gage horse bearing a bat or pack, and a batman was a ser- 
vant in charge of the horse and bat. By a modification of 
meaning, a batman is now any soldier allowed to act as 
servant to an officer. When British troops are sent on for- 
eign service, bathorses or mules are provided (if carriages 
are not forthcoming) for carrying .the regimental books, the 
kettles and tents, the medicine-chest, the veterinary medi- 
cine-chest, intrenching tools, armorers’ stores, saddlers’ 
stores, etc.—about 20 such horses or mules to each battalion. 
Bathorses and batmen are also provided for carrying offi- 
cers’ Camp equipage. An allowance for procuring these 
accommodations is usually called bat-money. 


BATANGAS, dé-tén'gés: seaport town of the Philip- 
pines, Island of Luzon, cap. of the province of the same name. 
Lat. 18° 45’ n., long. 121° 5’ e. Distance from Manilla, 
50m.s. B. was founded 1581, is well built, and has an 
elegant appearance. It is finely situated on an extensive 
bay which opens into the Strait of Mindora. Considerable 
advantage is taken of its facilities for commerce. Pop. of 
town and dist. 27,000. 

BATARDEAU, n. bdt'dr-do' [F. batardeau, a dike or 
drain—dim, from OF. bastard, a a a strong wall of 
masonry, built across the outer ditch of a fortress, to sus- 
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tain the pressure of water when one part of the ditch is dry 
and the rest wet. It is built up to an angle at the top, and 
is armed with spikes, to prevent the enemy from crossing; 
and sometimes a stone tower is provided to strengthen the 
defense. There is a sluice-gate to regulate the admission 
of water. 


BATATAS, ba-té-tas, or SwEET Potato (Convolvulus 
Ratatas, or Batatas edulis, the genus Batatas having recently 
t ven separated from Convolvulus (q.v.), chiefly upon account 
of the four-celled ovary): a perennial plant with long creep- 
ing stems, heart-shaped leaves on long stalks, and variously 
Iched, large purple flowers much resembling those of the best 
known species of Convolvulus, and very large oblong acu- 
minated tubers. It is a native of the E. Indies, but is now 
cultivated in all tropical and sub-tropical countries for its 
tubers, which are highly esteemed as an article of food, and 
are eaten either roasted or boiled; they are sweet, whole- 
some, and nutritious, but somewhat laxative. The B. 
forms, next to maize, the principal food of the poorer 
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classes in some parts of America. Its cultivation is very 
easy; it is readily propagated by tubers or by cuttings of 
the stem, requires little attention, and soon produces 
its tubers. The cultivation of the B. has been introduced 
into the s. of Europe. In America, it is little cultivated n. 
of New Jersey, and its oe there is inferior to that in 
the states farther south, The eaves are used as a boiled 
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vegetable. It is the B., or sweet potato, which is usually 
meant by the older English writers, when they mention po- 
tatoes. Its tubers were imported into England by way of 
Spain, and sold as a delicacy, before the potato was known. 
— Batatas paniculata, or Convolvulus paniculatus, a nearly 
allied.species, is Cultivated in the same way as the common 
B., and its tubers are similar in quality..—To the new genus 
Batatas, has been referred also the plant ame known 
as Ipomea macrorhiza, now Batatas jalapa, so called from 
supposed purgative qualities of the root, which, however, 
it is found not to possess, being white, insipid, saccharine, 
and farinaceous, and of great size, 50-60 lbs. in weight. 
The plant inhabits sandy soils in Georgia and Carolina. 

BATA'VI (or, according to some MSS., VatTavi): a Ger- 
man people, who anciently inhabited a part of the present 
Holland, particularly the island called after them, Batavia, 
formed by the branch of the Rhine which falls into the sea 
at Leyden, the Waal, and the Meuse. Their country, how- 
ever, extended across the Waal, but its boundaries cannot 
now be precisely determined. According to Tacitus, they 
were originally a branch of the Chatti, who emigrated 
across the Rhine. They were conquered by Germanicus; 
became subject to the Romane. aid served them so well, 
that they obtained the honorary title of friends and brothers 
of the Roman people; were exempted from taxes and as- 
sessments, being required only to provide a proportion of 
troops; and were permitted to choose their commanders 
from among themselves. Their cavalry were particularly 
good, and were often employed by the Romians. The first 
who terms the insular district inhabited by these Gauls, 
Batavia, is Zosimus, who also informs us that in the time 
of Constantius (358) it had fallen into the hands of the 
Salii, a Frankish tribe. 


BATAVIA, ba-td've-a: properly the name of the island 
occupied by the ancient Batavi (q.v.), became at a later date 
the Latin name for Holland and the whole kingdom of the 
Netherlands. The name BatTaviaAN REPUBLIC was given to 
the Netherlands on their new organization of 1795, May 16, 
and they continued to bear it till they were converted into 
a eee of Holland, under Louis Bonaparte, 1806, 

une 5, 


BATA'VIA: cap. of the empire of the Netherlands in the 
East Indies ; on the n. w. coast of Java, atthe mouth of the 
Tjiliwong, frequently called the Jaccatra, from the former 
native town on the ruins of which the present city was built. 
There is good anchorage for large ships in the offing, and it 
is navigable for smaller vessels towards the interior. The 
influence of a vertical sun on this Holland in miniature led 
it to become proverbial as the grave of Europeans. Lat- 
terly, however, the climate has been greatly improved by 
draining. The temperature, though not extreme, is oppress- 
ive from its uniformity, the mean of winter being 78:1° F., 
and that of summer only 78°6°. The latitude is 6° 7' 40” s., 
and the longitude 106° 52’ e. Notwithstanding the grow- 
ing prosperity of Singapore, B. continues to be the commer 
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cial emporium of the far East. Its markets present at once 
all the productions of Asia, and all the manufactures of 
Europe. In 1811, while Holland was under France, B. was 
taken by the English, but was restored to its former owners 
in 1816. Latterly, B. has found Singapore a formidable 
competitor for the trade between East and West. The 
Dutch government.has laid a telegraphic cable of 600 m. 
from B. to Singapore. There is a railway from B. to 
Buitenzorg, and other points in the interior. Pop. (1880) 
103,000. 

The province of Batavia is low, but rises gently towards 
the s. The forests have all been cut down for the use of 
the sugar factories. It is well adapted for fruit-trees and 
vegetables, which are cultivated by Chinese gardeners. The 
peculiar character of the people has been lost by the influx 
of and intermarriage with strangers from all districts of the 
Indian archipelago. The language in mixture of Sundanese, 
Malay, and other tongues, and is called low Malay. The 
ce S estates are held by Europeans, the smaller by Chinese 
and natives. The religion is eae Mohammedan. There 
are good post-roads and some canals. The industries con- 
tinue to increase, and chiefly consist of factories for making 
machinery for distilling and for sugar works; distilling 
arrack, copper and tin work, dyeing, etc. The nutmeg, 
cacao, and cocoa-nut tree are successfully grown. The live 
stock consists of buffaloes, horses, and cattle. Pop. of prov- 
ince of B., including Buitenzorg, nearly 1,000,000, of whom 
6,500 European, 70,000 Chinese, the remainder mostly natives. 


BATAVIA, ba-td've-a: cap. of Genesee co., N. Y., on 
Towanda Creek, 32 m. w.s.w. of Rochester, 36 m. n.e. of 
Buffalo. The New York Central and three other railroads 
centre here. It contains the court-house, 8 churches, a 
convent, half a dozen banks, a public library, the Batavia 
Union School, ladies’ seminary, one daily and three weekly 
newspapers, and various important manufactories. The 
New York State Institute for the Blind, built 1869, is one of 
the finest public buildings in the state. Pop. 4,846. 

BATAVIAN, a bé-ta'vi-in [L. Batdvi, a tribe inhabit- 
ing Holland]: pertaining to Batavia or Holland; Dutch: N. a 
native or inhabitant of the island Batavia in the Indian 
archipelago. 


BATCH, n. Bich [AS. bacan; Dut. baksel, an ovenful— 
from bakken, to bake: Icel. baka, to bake]: the quantity of 
bread baked at one time; an assortment of things of the 
same kind; in colloquial Scot., a party or gang. 

BATCHIAN, or BATJAN: see BATSHIAN. 


BATE, v. bat [F. abattre, to break down: Sp. Batir, to 
lose courage, to lessen (see BAT 1 and ABATE)]: to lessen 
anything, as by beating it down with a club; to retrench; to 
take away; in OÆ., to grow less; to slacken, as speed. 
Ba'tTrnG, imp. BA'TED, pp. BATEMENT, Jdt'mént, among 
artificers, diminution. WITH BATED BREATH, in such a 
state of fear or expectancy that even the sounds of breathing 
are suppressed. i : 
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BATE, n. bat [AS. bate, contention: perhaps corrup- 
tion of OF. debat, strife]: in O#., contention; strife: V. to 
clap wings; in falconry, to flutter with the wings. 


BATENBURG, bå'ten-bůrg: town of the Netherlands, 
in the province of Gelderland; on the right bank of the Maas, 
9m. w. of Nymegen; worthy of notice only on account of 
its association with the Romans, whose Oppidum Batavorum 
it was. 


BATH, n. bath, in plu., bithe [AS. bathian, to bathe— 
from baeth: Icel. batha,; Ger. baden, to bathe: Icel. baka, to 
heat—lit., a place of warmth]: a place to bathe in; that in 
which the body or part of it 1s bathed; in chem., hot water, 
hot sand, etc., used as a source of heat, or for modifying it; 
a Heb. measure, the same as the ephah, equal to the tenth 
of a homer. BATHE, V. bath, to warm by the application of 
hot water; to wash the body or part of it with water, etc.; to 
lie ina bath; to foment. BATHING, imp. bd'thing. BATHED, 
pp. bdthd. BATHER, n. one who. Dky-BATH, one made of hot 
sand, ashes, etc. AIR-BATH, exposure of the body to the 
refreshing influence of ordinary air; also the exposure of 
the body to the influence of hot air, as in a TURKISH BATH. 
PLUNGE-BATH, a bath in which the whoie body is immersed. 
DovucHE-BATH, désh'-, a bath in which a stream or jet of 
water is directed with considerable force upon some part of 
the body. SHowkr-BATH, a bath in which the water is 

oured upon the body in the form of a shower or spray. 
MEDED BATHS, méd'i-ka'téd báths, in which the water 
is impregnated with medicinal preparations. 

BATH, áth: a city, port of entry, and cap. of Sagadahoc 
co., Me.; situated on the w. bank of the Kennebec river, 12 
m. from the ocean, 4m. below its confluence with the 
Androscoggin at Merrymeeting Bay. The river is here 
about a mile wide with good anchorage and docks. The 
tide rises about 12 ft. The city extends 2} m. along the 
river and is 1 m. in breadth. It is not very regularly laid 
out; contains 7 banks, one daily and one weekly newspaper, 
eleven churches, a fine granite custom-house, and 19 
public schools with 1,795 pupils. It has long been noted 
for its excellent schools. In ship building, Bath ranks as 
the fourth city in the Union, being next to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. As the river is very deep and 
seldom freezes here. B. has great commercial advantages. 
A large number of vessels sailing to all parts of the world, 
are owned in Bath. In 1880, it had registered, enrolled, and 
licensed 264 vessels, with a total tonnage of 140,577. Pop. 
(1880) 7,875. 


BATH: cap. of Steuben co., N. Y., on the Conhocton 
Creek, 20 m. n.w. of Corning, by the railroad. Another 
railroad 9m. in length connects it with Keuka Lake. B. 
has five churches, three banks, Haverly Union School, the 
New York State Soldiers’ Home, and Orphan Asylum, and 
different factories. Pop. (1880) 1,188. 

BATH: chief city in Somersetshire, Eng., beautifully sit- 
uated in a wooded valley in the n.e. part of the co., on the 
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Avon, 20m. from its mouth, and 106 m. w. of London. 
The houses are built wholly of white freestone—‘ Bath 
oolite, worked in the neighboring quarries—bricks being 
entirely discarded. The city has a finer appearance than 
any other in England, the variety of level giving very com- 
manding sites for its fige and regular streets, crescents, and 
public buildings. The beauty and sheltered character of 
its situation, the mildness of its climate, and especially the 
curative efficacy of its hot chalybeate springs, have long 
rendered B. a favorite fashionable resort. The springs, 
four in number, were known to the Romans, who built 
baths on the spot in the 1st c., of which extensive remains 
were discovered 1775. The temperature of the springs 
varies from 97° to 117° F.; they rise near the river bank, in 
the centre of the city, and discharge 184,320 gallons of 
water daily. The water is most useful in bilious, nervous, 
and scrofulous complaints, palsy, rheumatism, gout, and 
cutaneous diseases. Though the gayety of B. has greatly 
waned since the days of the prince regent, there has been 
a great general improvement in the city, but the population 
somewhat diminished during the thirty years 1851-81. It 
has two parks, and many public walks and open places ; 
theatre, concert-rooms, and other places of amusement ; 
subscription library, museum, club-house, educational in- 
stitutions, etc. The Abbey Church is a cruciform structure 
in the latest perpendicular style, with a fine roof in the style 
of Henry VII.’s chapel, and a central tower 150 ft. high. 
About a mile to the n.w. is Beckford’s Tower, 154 ft. high, 
built by the eccentric author of Vathek, now a cemetery 
chapel. B. returns two members to parliament. B. has no 
manufactures of note. Coal is found in the neighborhood. 
The Great Western railway from London to the west 
passes through the city. B. is of great antiquity; it was a 
Roman station called Agu@ Solis, at the intersection of the 
great Roman ways from London to Wales, and from Lin- 
coln to the s. coast of England. Richard I. granted B. its 
earliest extant charter, subsequently confirmed by Henry 
III. and greatly extended by George III. A greater num- 
ber of Roman remains have been found in and near B. than 
elsewhere in Britian; in 1881, a complete Roman bath was 
uncovered. Pop. (1881) 51,790, at times largely increased 
by visitors, 

BATH, KNIGHTS or THE: a most honorable order of 
British knighthood institute 1399, revived 1725, and ex- 
tended 1815 and 1847—so named from the accompanying 
ceremony of bathing which used to be practiced at the inau. 
guration of a knight,.as an emblem of the purity thence- 
orth required of him by the laws of chivalry. The 
cermony is of unknown antiquity, and is spoken of by 
writers of the 13th c. as an ancient custom. See KNIGHT. 
The earliest authentic instance of its observance in Britain, 
is in the time of Henry IV., who, in preparing for his cor- 
onation, made 46 knights at the Tower of London, who had 
watched all the night before, and bathed themselves. The 
last knights of the B. created in the ancient form were at 
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the coronation of Charles l., 1661. From that period till 
the accession of the House of Hanover, the order fell into 
oblivion, 





Collar and Badge of the Bath. 


blood, and a great master, there should be thirty-five knights. 
At the conclusion of the great war, it was thought expedient, 
with a view to rewarding the merits of many distinguished 
officers, both military and naval, to extend the limits of the 
order, which was effected 1815, Jan. 2. But the order was 
still purely military, and it was not till 1847 that it was 





Star of the Bath. 


placed on its present footing by the admission of civil 
knights, commanders, and companions. The following is 
its present organization: 
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First Class.—Knights Grand Cross (K. G. C.) ; the number 
not to exceed, for the military service 50, exclusive of the 
royal family and foreigners ; for the civil service 25. 

Second Class.—Knights Commanders (K. C. B.); military 
102, civil 50, exclusive of foreigners. These, like the first, 
have the title Sir, and wake precedence of Knights Bach- 
elors. $ 

Third Class.—Companions (C. B.) ; military 525, civil 200. 
They take precedence of Esquires, but are not entitled to 
the distinctive appellation of knighthood. No officer can 
be nominated to the military division of this class unless his 
name has been mentioned in the London Gazette for distin- 

ished services in action ; and the order has never been con- 

erred on an Officer below the rank of a major, of com- 
mander in the navy. 
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BATI—BATH'ING: usually the place—or the act—of 
immersion of the body or a part of it in water. In a more 
entended signification, it means the surrounding of the body 
with any medium differing in nature or temperature from 
its usual medium ; thus, we speak ot a blood-bath, a vapor- 
bath, a cold-air bath, a compressed-air bath (q.v.), an earth- 
bath. <A fourfold division may be made of baths: 1. 
According to the substance with which the body is sur- 
rounded—into water, oil, milk, gas, sand, and other baths ; 
2. According to the manner of application—into river, 
slipper, plunge, shower, dropping, vapor, and douche 
baths ; 8. According to the parts of the body subjected to 
the application—into whole, half, sitz, foot, hand, and eye 
baths ; and 4. According to the temperature of the substance 
applied—into cold, tepid, warm, and hot baths, 

Among the Egyptians, the bath was practiced as a relig- 
ious rite; and, in general, the opinion prevailed throughout 
antiquity that purification of the body induced or signified 
moral purity. Man, it was thought, ought to present him- 
self pure in body and soul, when he engaged in the service 
of his god, or in any transaction that brought him into 
immediate contact with that being. In making the bath a 
frequent religious ordinance, Moses may have had in view 
the prevention or more speedy cure of those skin-diseases so 
prevalent in the East. The Mosaic Law prescribes ex- 
pressly, in some cases, the use of running water, which has 
given rise, through a misunderstanding, to the deleterious 
cellar-baths of the Jews. In Palestine, the wealthier Jews 
had private baths in their houses, and ponds in their gar- 
dens, an arrangement usual in all civilized parts of the 
East, and still continued. There were, besides, public bath- 
houses among the Jews, as among other nations. Among 
the Greeks, also, bathing was very eny in use. The prac- 
tice is often alluded to in Homer. Bathing, among the 
Greeks, as among other nations, was counted a religious 
rite, and was connected with the preparations for sacrifice, 
for the reception of oracles, for marriage, etc. We possess, 
however, no detailed accounts of the construction and 
arrangements either of private or of public baths in Greece, 
which last were mostly connected with the gymnasia. The 
men bathed together; that there were public baths for 
women, appears probable from various indications. 

Among the Romans, alchough warm baths (therme) were 
in use from the earliest times, yet it was only at a late 
period that they were so extensively adopted; and then the 
Increase and universal spread of luxury had driven the 
primitive object of bathing into the background, so that the 
public baths were looked upon as places of general resort 
for pleasure. The most of these public baths were built 
under the emperors. They were numerous in Rome and 
in the provincial cities. Their construction may be gath- 
ered from their numerous remains, and from the descrip- 
tions of them given by Roman writers; they resembled the 
Turkish and Russian baths. 

The essential parts of a Roman bath were as follows.—1. 
The hypocaust, or stove, in the basement-story, for heating 
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both the bath-rooms and the water. The water was contained 
in three receptacles or boilers, so arranged that the under- 
most, immediately over the fire, contained the hot water; 
the one in the middle, the tepid water; and the uppermost 
the cold water. These vessels were so connected by pipes, 
both with the bath-rooms and with one another, that the 
hot water that flowed from the lowest boiler was replaced 
by tepid water from the one above; and that, again, by 
cold from the uppermost.—2. The apodytertum, or room 
for undressing.—3. The frigidarium, or room with a basin 
for cold bathing.—4. The tepidarium, the purpose of which 
cannot be exactly determined, but which seems to have 
been intended for bathing in tepid water, and also for 
allowing the body to cool down in a mild temperature.—5. 
The caldarium, in which is sometimes the swdatio, or sweat- 
ing-bath, and sometimes the real hot-water bath, were 
taken. Thisroom had hollow walls, and the floor rested on 
low pillars over the hypocaust, so that it was surrounded 
on all sides with heated air. The laconiwm, which is spoken 
of as a part of the caldarium, was probably a kind of stove 
that was heated from the hypocaust, and contributed to 
raise the temperature. In the bath-rooms there were basins 
(alvet) for holding the water, and round the walls were 
benches or seats, which, in the caldarium, were raised as in 
an amphitheatre, in order to give the bathers the choice of 
the higher temperature of the upper part of the room, or 
of the more moderate of the lower. The caldarium con- 
tained also a labrum or vase of several ft. diameter, filled 
with cold water, into which the bathers dipped after the 
hot bath. With these essential parts of a bath, there were 
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Roman Bath, from a Painting on the Walls of the Therme of Titus at 
ome. 

usually connected an unctuarium or eleothestum—i.e., an 

anointing-room, and often gardens, covered walks, rooms 

for games, etc. 

The process of bathing was this: After undressing in 
the apodyterium, the bather was anointed in the elsothe- 
sium, with a cheap coarse oil, and then proceeded to a spa- 
cious apartment devoted to exercises of various kinds, 
among which games of ball held a prominent place (hence 
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the hall was called spheristerium). After exercise, he went 
into the caldarium, either merely to sweat or to take 
the hot bath; and during this part of the process, the 
body was scraped with instruments called sérigtles. Being: 
now dried with cloths, and slightly anointed all over with 
perfumed oils, he resumed his dress, and then passed a 
short time successively in the tepidarium and the frigida- 
rium, which softened the transition from the great heat of 
the caldarium into the open air. 

The public baths for women were of similar construction, 
and were much frequented even by the most respectable. 
The women bathed in company like the men. The irregu- 
larity of men and women bathing together is also alluded 
to by ancient writers; and in later times, the baths in gen- 
eral became the scenes of all sorts of debauchery, as was 
the case at Baie. 

The most remarkable remains of Roman baths are those 
of the baths of Titus, of Caracalla, and of Diocletian in 
Rome, and the recently excavated thermæ at Pompeii; 
remains of the kind are also to be found in Germany, 
France, and England. The extent and magnificence of 
those edifices it is difficult for us now to conceive. Speak- 
ing of the baths of Caracalla, Mr. Fergusson, in his Hand- 
book of Architecture, says, ‘St George’s Hall, at Liverpool, 
is the most exact copy, in modern times, of a part of these 
baths. The hall itself is a reproduction, both in scale and 
design, of the central hall of Caracalla’s baths, but improved 
in detail and design, having five bays instead of only three. 
With the two courts at each end, it makes up a suite of 
apartments very similar to those found in the Roman 
' examples. The whole building, however, is less than one- 
fourth of the size of the central mass of a Roman bath, and 
therefore gives but little idea of the magnificence of the 
whole.’ 

The ancient Germans seem, according to Tacitus and 
other writers, to have been fondest of the cold-river bath. 
When Roman luxury was driven out by: German habits, 
and the north of Europe got the upper-hand of the south, 
baths ceased to be of public importance, and amid the 
tempestuous irruptions and fluctuations of the different na- 
tions, those splendid edifices fell into ruins. Christianity, 
however, by the institution of baptism, had preserved for 
the bath its religious signification; and in the middle ages, 
among the ceremonies preceding the solemnity of conferring 
the honor of knighthood, the bath was held essential. The 
Arabians and the Mohammedans generally had more com- 
pletely adopted bathing into their manners and customs. 

slam enjoins on the believer the careful preservation of 
corporal purity; and for this purpose, prescribes repeated 
daily ablutions. Besides these, certain circumstances and 
times make the use of the B. ritually obligatory on both 
men and women. For this end, not only did the rich erect 
splendid baths in their houses and gardens, but bath-houses 
for the people in general were established in every town in 
which there was a mosque. The public baths of the Turks 
of the present day are a copy of those ancient Arabian 
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baths. The construction of those oriental baths, imitations 
of which are now to be found in some European cities, is 
as follows: The building is of stone, the bath-rooms have 
a floor of marble, heated from below, and tubes in the 
walls conduct the heat in all directions. The bather un- 
dresses, wraps himself in a blanket, puts on wooden slip- 
pers, to protect him from the heat of the floor, and enters 
the bath-room. Here a general perspiration soon breaks 
through the skin, which is washed off with cold water. The 
body is then rubbed with woolen cloths, and smeared with 
a soap or salve beneficial to the skin. This is usually 
accompanied by the operation of ‘kneading.’ The bath- 
attendant stretches the bather on a table, pours warm water 
over him, and then begins to press, squeeze, and twist his 
whole body with wonderful dexterity. Every limb is 
straightened and stretched, and when he has finished one 
side, he begins on the other. He kneels upon the bather; 
he seizes him by the shoulders, makes his backbone crack, 
and every vertebra quiver, or applies soft blows to the 
fleshy parts. He then takes a hair-cloth, and rubs the whole 
body, rubs off the hard skin of the feet with pumice-stone, 
anoints the bather with soap and perfumes, and finishes by 
cutting his hair and beard. This treatment lasts some 
three-quarters of an hour; and the feeling after it is as of 
being born anew. An inexpressibly delicious sensation of 
comfort pervades the body, and soon ends in a sweet sleep. 
After bathing, people repose in a cooler room, stretched on 
couches, and finally partake of coffee, sherbet, or lemon- 
ade. 

In England, France, and Germany, public establish- 
ments for bathing were long unknown. It was during the 
Crusades, which brought the East and West into contact, 
that Europeans first became acquainted with the baths of 
the Asiatics; and the want of such institutions came to be 
more sensibly felt from the leprosy and other skin-diseases 
which intercourse with Asia introduced into western Eu- 
rope. The evil was at first sought to be met by establishing 
hospitals; but as these were found insufficient, baths and 
bath-rooms were erected, which gradually became public 
establishments. 

Besides the kinds of baths already described, there are 
now in the larger cities of Europe, generally in connection 
with water-baths, imitations of the vapor-baths which have 
been long in common use in Russia. The Russian Batu 
consists of a small apartment built of wood, with broad 
benches running round it, on which the people lie undressed. 
By throwing water upon glowing hot pebbles, a dense hot 
steam is produced, which envelovs the bathers, and throws 
them into such a heat, that the perspiration breaks out over 
the whole body. In this atmosphere of steam, the ther- 
mometer often rises to 112°-140° F. After they have 
sweated for some time, and from time to time cooled them- 
selves again, by having cold water poured over them, the 
skin is rubbed with soap, and with towels made of inner 
bark, or with brushes; they are flogged with softened birch- 
twigs, and then washed with tepid, and afterwards with 
eold water; and at last have cold water dashed over them. 
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A bather will also go direct from the sweating-bath, and 
plunge into a river or a pond, or roll himself in the snow, 

hese baths are a necessary of life in Russia, and are to be 
found in every village. The German vapor-bath differs in 
this, that the steam is produced in a boiler, and that the 
bather remains for some time in an adjoining room of mod- 
erate temperature, wrapped in blankets, to allow the per- 
spiration to go on, and the blood to become calm. A ruder 
kind of sweating-bath, in a hole in the earth, or ina baking- 
oven, is practiced among many nations; among the Finns 
the natives of Mexico, and South America, etc. t 

As regards detergence, the vapor-bath is the only kind 
of bath that is really effectual. Seated naked in a room 
filled with hot vapor (which produces no inconvenience in 
breathing), the scurf, which, notwithstanding all sortsof pre- 
vious ablutions, has accumulated on the skin, is gradually soft- 
ened and loosened, and is rubbed off in a surprising manner 
by the hands of the bath-man who is in attendance at these 
establishments. As in the Turkish bath, the person is 
cooled down by being dashed with tepid and cold water, 
After this kind of bathing, the sensation is exceedingly 
agreeable. The process just mentioned may be said to re- 
semble that in use by the Romans; the hands of the 
operator having much the same effect as the strigiles of the 
ancients. Except in eastern lands, few of the ordinary 
bathing establishments have vapor-baths on a proper foot- 
ing; and the great value of this species of bath as a purifier 
of the skin is little known. 

Bathing is very important in the preservation and restora- 
tion of health. Besides promoting cleanliness, the refresh- 
ing and invigorating effects of cold bathing in its various 
forms have always been more or less understood, as have 
also the soothing effects of the warm bath. But the virtues 
of water as a curative agent have been more fully developed 
in modern times, since the rise of the system of therapeutics 
known as the water-cure or hydropathy, With that exag- 
geration which is incident to everything new, the first pro- 
moters of this system gave it out as a panacea ‘for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” But now that these quackish pre- 
tensions are mostly given up, it is very generally admitted 
‘hat water is capable of a large range of effects, some of 
them apparently of the most opposite kinds; while the 
mode of action is nothing mysterious, but capable of ex- 
planation on the recognized principles of physiology. See 
HYDROPATRHY. 

A MepricaTep Barn is one in which some substance, in- 
tended to act as a,medicine, has been mixed with the liquid. 
This is one of the most important methods known to medi- 
cal art of bringing remedies to bear upon the system. The 
skin is by no means impervious to foreign substances; and 
no other organ presents at once so large a surface to the 
matter to be imbibed; at times, also, the other channels by 
which remedies are introduced into the body cannot be 
used. Baths of this kind are partly imitations of natural 
mineral waters, and partly other remedial mixtures. The 
mineral substances used are common salt, chloride of lime 
nitric acid, corrosive sublimate, potash or soda caustic or 
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carbonated, ashes, soap, iodine, sulphur, iron, etc.; the 
vegetable are wine, vinegar, solutions of essential-oils, in- 
fusions of thyme, rosemary, lavender, wormwood, willow, 
oak, and Peruvian bark, etc.; such animal substances as 
mik, blood, bouillon of meat, etc., are also sometimes 
employed as baths, with a view to impart nourishment, but 
whether much is taken up into the system, is doubtful. In 
the case, also, of vapor-baths, medicaments are added to the 
water with good effect; these must, of course, be volatile. 
If the whole body is to be immersed in the vapor, nothing 
must be used that might injure the organs of respiration; 
when the application is partial, and by a special apparatus, 
this precaution is less necessary. In connection with this 
may be mentioned the so-called SMOKE-BATHS, or medicated 
fumigations, in which the whole body, excepting, of course, 
the head, or particular parts of the body, are brought in 
contact with the vapors of dry medicinal substances. sin- 
ous aromatic substances, incense, myrrh, benzoin, amber, 
sulphur, cinnabar, and mercury are used for this purpose. 
The application must be made in what is called a fumigat- 
ing-box, in which the particular part of the body alone is 
enclosed with the vapor, in order that the respiratory organs 
may not be incommoded. The utmost precaution is requi- 
site with the vapors of sulphur and mercury, as they are 
apt to occasion serious injury. 

Another species of vapor-bath is called an ANIMAL Batu, 
known to the ancients, and in great reputation in cases of 
lameness. Hither the whole body of the patient was wrapped 
in the skin of a newly-slaughtered animal, or an opening 
was made, and the diseased limb inserted into the breast or 
belly of the animal while yet alive, or into the newly drawn 
blood. Sometimes smaller animals are killed, split up, and 
immediately applied to the diseased part. 

Of Gas Barus, the most generally used are those of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gas, to be had at 
certain mineral springs. The first, mixed in small quantity 
with atmospheric air, lowers the irritability of the air-tubes, 
and affords relief in many diseases of the respiratory organs. 
A stronger mixture of it, brought in contact with the outer 
surface, is of use in disorders arising from depression of the 
functions of the skin. Carbonic acid gas gives a gentle 
stimulus to the skin, promotes menstruation, and is much 
used in many places in the form of half-baths. In recent 
times, at Ischl and other places, the vapors that arise from 
the mineral springs loaded with saline particles, are received 
in close rooms, in which the patients walk about, and allow 
the vapors to act upon the lungs and skin. 

The terms water-bath and sand-bath have been adopted in 
chemistry, to signify a contrivance by which vessels that 
are to be heated to a certain temperature are not brought 
into immediate contact with the fire, but receive their heat 
through the medium of hot sand or water, so that the heat- 
ing takes place uniformly, and overheating is avoided. 

BATH’GATE: town in the centre of Linlithgowshire, 17 
m. w.s.w. of Edinburgh. The old town lies on a steep 
slope, the new on a more level site. Freestone, coal, and 
carboniferous limestone, are wrought in the vicinity. In 
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1663, King Charles II. granted B. a charter, since which 
time it has been a free burgh of barony. In the vicinity is 
the site of an ancient castle, which Margaret, daughter of . 
Robert the Bruce, brought as a part of her dowry to her 
husband, Walter, great steward of Scotland, who died 
there. The celebrated gas coal called Torbanehill Mineral, 
the subject of much litigation, and of discussion and differ- 
ence of opinion among scientific men, is worked here. B. 
has manufactures of cotton goods, but mining is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants. Pop. (1881) 4,887. 

BATHOMETER, ba-thim'e-tér [Gr. bathos, depth; mezt- 
ron, measure}: an instrument used to determine the depth 
of the sea under a vessel, The density of sea-water is about 
1:026, but*that of the solid earth is on an average about 24 
times as great. Therefore, any given depth of the water 
beneath a ship attracts it less than the same thickness of 
rock or earth would; and the greater the depth of the 
water the less the attraction. Consequently, too, the weight 
of a ship and its cargo is greater near the shore in shallow 
water than out on the deep sea. Any instrument con- 
structed with sufficient delicacy to indicate the variation of 
weights upon different depths of water can be made to show 
also the depth of the sea. C. William Siemens was the in- 
ventor of the required instrument. It consists of a vertical 
column of mercury in a steel tube of small bore with a cup- 
shaped expansion below closed with a steel-plate diaphragm. 
The motion caused by the vary De premo of the mercury 
upon this diaphragm is so magnified by a micrometer screw, 
having an clectric tell-tale, that the depth of the water is in- 
dicated to the fathom. 


BATHORI, bá'to-rē, ELIZABETH: niece of Stephen 
Bathori, King of Poland, and wife of Count Nadasdi, a 
Hungarian nobleman; born in the latter half of the 16th c.; 
d. 1614. Her diabolical cruelty has condemned her 
memory to eternal infamy. By large bribes she induced an 
old man-servant and two female servants to kidnap and 
convey to her, either by stratagem or force, young girls 
from the neighboring country, whom she slowly put to 
death in the dungeons of her castle by the most horrible 
tortures. It is related that on a certain occasion, having 
violently struck one of her victims, the blood spirted up in- 
to her own face, and, as she fancied, left the skin whiter 
when it was wiped off. An infernal idea instantly possessed 
her. She invited to a grand banquet all the young girls 
round about, and caused 800 of them to be put to death, 
being under the impression that a bath of blood would re- 
new her youth. So monstrous a story is probably exag- 
gerated, but it at least shows that she was conceived capa- 
ble of it. Inquiry was at length made into the appallin 
rumors, when it was discovered that this female fiend h 
murdered, in cold blood, not fewer than 650 maidens. The 
domestics who assisted her were cither beheaded or burned 
alive; but the countess, whose crimes merited infinitely the 
greater punishment, was merely imprisoned for life in her 
fortress of Esej, where she died. 
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BATHS anp LAUNDRIES, Pustic: public establish- 
ments, at which tke multitudes that are without private 
bathing (or laundry) facilities, can have the use of them for 
avery small sum. Where steam-engines, are employed in 
connection with cotton factories or other works, there is 
usually a certain i Reon of waste steam or waste hot water 
at disposal, which could, at an insignificant cost, be di- 
rected into baths for the use of the workmen of the estab- 
lishment. In one instance seven baths were comfortably 
fitted up at the expense of less than $500, in which the men 
and women bathe on alternate days, to the number of from 
thirty to eighty a week—paying a very smail sum to the 
keeper, who attends an hour and a half each evening, and 
finds towels, soap, etc., nothing being charged by the pro- 
prietors for the SL per outlay. But this is only a small 
part of the cure needed for a great evil. Where the masses 
are densely packed in Janes and alleys, where house-accom- 
modation is dear and limited, where the necessaries of life 
have to be continually struggled for, and these conventional 
evils increased, in too many instances, by improvidence— 
the house is but a night-shelter, affording little or no con- 
venience for the necessary operations of the housewife. 
Independent of this, a public bath-house and laundry is, in 
point of economy, preferable to any number of isolated 
efforts. By co-operation, superior accommodation, better 
apparatus, and a cheaper and more satisfactory result can 
be obtained. 

Mrs. Catherine Wilkinson, of Liverpocl, in a year of 
cholera, bravely offered the use of her small house, and the 
value of her personal superintendence, to her poorer neigh- 
bors, to facilitate the washing of their clothes at a time when 
cleanliness was more than usually important. The success 
attending the exertions of a single individual led to the 
formation of a benevolent society, and ultimately to im- 
portant municipal arrangements. 

In London, abt. 1844, was formed an ‘ Association for 
Promoting Cleanliness among the Poor.’ It had two ob- 
jects: to induce a wish for cleanliness among the poor; and 
to render public B. and L. self-paying, as a guarantee for 
their permanency. The association built a model establish- 
irent in Goulston Square, Whitechapel; but the outlay 
unfortunately reached £26,000. In 1846, parliament passed 
an act to enable borough-councils and parish vestries to 
establish public B. and L., supported by borough and parish 
rates, if the householders should sanction such a proceeding. 
In 1847, another act strengthened the former; and before 
the close of 1852, six parishes had erected public B. and L. 
At the beginning of 1856, the list had nearly doubled. 
There were, in 1877, more than 20 of these public and 
parochial B. and L. in the metropolis. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Oldham, Hull, Bristol, Birmingham, Preston, Bath, 
Wolverhampton, Coventry, Plymouth, Chester, Sunder 
land, Bolton, Macclesfield, Oxford, Maidstone, Exeter, 
Rothernam, Colchester, South Shields, Dublin, Beifast, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and vther towns, have since 
adopted a similar course. 
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The French government voted 600,000 francs to assist the 
promotion of such institutions in France, after the plan of 
the model establishment in London; and a scheme was set 
on foot for erecting fourteen establishments in Paris, for 
which 2,000,000 francs would be required. The munici- 
pality of Venice marked out an expenditure of $165,000 in 
the erection of B. on the same plan. The Norwegian 

overnment, the Belgian government, and the authorities at 

amburg, Turin, Munich, Amsterdam, Lisbon, New York, 
and other places, applied to the committee in London, for 
plans, information, etc. and were supplied. 

In nearly all the London establishments, which may be 
taken as types, the characteristic features are as follows 
The baths for males and females are on opposite sides of 
the building The separate baths, in large well-lighted and 
well-ventilated rooms, are shut in by walls, generally of 
glate, and the baths themselves, supplied with fifty or sixty 
gallons of water for each bather, are either of zinc or 
enamelled iron. There are two, three, or four classes of 
baths, charged differently according to the amount of ac- 
commodation afforded At ihe St. Martin’s establishment, 
where there are only two classes of baths 1t has been found 
that the second class bathers are thrice as numerous as the 
first. There are means for conveying hot and cold water 
to every bath. In some instances there are tepid as well 
as cold swimming or piunging baths; while two or three 
of them afford facilities for shower and vapcr baths. The 
laundry rooms in most of these establishments are pro- 
vided with numerous smail compartments, doorless and 
roofless, each for one person. ach compartment con- 
tains a boiler and a washing-tub, with taps for hot water, 
cold water, waste water, and steam all unlimited in quantity. 
wilful waste of course being guarded against. An American 
washing-board assists the operations; and arack-work stand 
protects the feet. The steam from all the compartments is 
carried upward to one great ventilating shaft. The ' wring 
ing’ of the wet washed linen is effected by putting the 
articles into a sort of perforated cylinder, which is then 
rotated with great velocity; the centrifugal force drives out 
the water through the perforations and interstices, leaving 
the linen, though damp, much drier than it can be made by 
the familiar laundry process. The clothes are then taken 
to the drying-room, where they are hung on frames cr 
‘horses’ in small chambers heated with hot air to about 200° 
or 210° 10,000 articles of washed clothing can now be 
dried with about £1 worth of fuel, or less. In some of the 
Improved establishments, there is a drying compartment 
belonging to each washing compartment, effecting a mani- 
fest saving of time to the washers, in some of them, too, 
there is an ironing-board to each compartment: but the gen- 
eral plan is to have a large ironing-room, well provided 
with irons, ironing-blankets and boards, and heating ar- 
rangements. The charge is from 1d. to 24d. per hour, ac- 
cording to the class and the accommodation. 

One establishment at Manchester may be described as a 
type of the general class of B. and L. There is a men’s 
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swimming-bath, 70 ft. by 25, with a pavement of polished 
York stone on a foundation of concrete and cement; the’ 
sides are of porcelain tiles laid in cement. There are 32 en- 
closed dressing closets. Over these, on iron pillars, are 17 
men’s warm baths, each 8 ft. by 7. Separated from this 
gallery by an open passage are 5 extra first-class baths 
larger in size, and having shower-baths. There is a second- 
class swimming-bath nearly like that for the first-class; 
with its gallery of small baths over. The women’s baths, 
in a different part of the building, comprise 4 first and 7 
second-class. Thelaundry is at one end of the building, 
having its washing-room 64 ft. by 38, comprising 6 first- 
class and 80 second-class compartments, each of the former 
provided with three tubs, and each of the latter with two. 
There is provision for drying any amount of clothes in 
twenty minutes after the washing and wringing are com- 
pleted. All the women have access to two patent wring- 
ing-machines, There is an ironing-room adjoining, fitted 
up with stoves. The water-tank has a capacity of 3,000 
gallons; the baths, all full, hold 50,000 gallons. 

As to the financial support, it is known that the B. and 
L. established by the several parishes either pay their work- 
ing expenses wholly, or approach so near to it as to draw 
very little on the parish rates. 

he act of parliament establishing these institutions, pro- 
vides that, for the laboring classes a single cold bath is not 
to exceed in charge one penny; a single warm or vapor bath 
is not to exceed two pence. Baths for any higher class are 
not to exceed three times the charges for those of the labor- 
ing classes. In the laundries for the laboring classes, the 
use of a single washing-tub and other conveniences is not 
to be charged more than one penny for one hour, or three 
pence for two hours together. 

The least satisfactory part of the system in its practical 
operation, is that which relates to the laundries. Laun- 
dresses, boarding and lodging house keepers, and families 
in the middle ranks of life, use these laundries rather than 
really poor families; they do so because the expense is very 
low, not because they are unable to pay higher. It has been 
suggested that those for whose benefit the system was es- 
tablished are ashamed to bring their scanty, coarse, and 
much-worn apparel to a place where it may meet the eyes 
of others; if this be so, a remedy might be applied. 


BATH-METAL: a mixed metal, called prince’s metal. 
BATH-STONE, båth'-stön, oolitic freestone extensively quarried 
for building purposes near Bath, very soft, and becoming 
hard on exposure to the atmosphere. BATH-BRICK, -brik, a 
well-known kind of stone used for cleaning and polishing 
metal utensils. BATH-CHAIR, a chair on wheels covered with 
a hood for invalids, first used at Bath. 

BATHMIS, n. Séth'mis [Gr.] in anat., the cavity which 
receives the anterior extremity of another bone. 

BATHOS, n. di'this [Gr. bathus, deep; bathos, depth]: a 
ludicrous descent from the elevated to the mean in speaking 
or writing; the profound, ironically, in contradistinction to 
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the sublime. See Cumax. It is of the essence of B. that 
he who is guilty of it should be unconscious of his fall, and 
while grovelling on the earth, should imagine that he is 
still cleaving the heavens. A good example of B. is the 
well-known couplet: 

And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 

Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Mar! 

BATH'’-STONE: a building stone, from quarries in the 

Lower Oolite, in Wiltshire and Somersetshire, Eng. It is 
fine grained, of a rich cream color, and is composed of 
about 944 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and 24 per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesium, but is free from silica. It is easily 
wrought in the quarry, some beds cutting almost as readily 
as chalk, and hardens on exposure to the air, but is not 
very durable. Within twenty-five years after the reparation 
of Henry VII.’s chapel, in Westminster Abbey, with this 
stone, it had begun to decompose. The name is derived 
from the neighborhood of several of the quarries to Bath. 


BATHURST: island, off north Australia, about lat. 12° 
s., and long. 130° e. It is close to the much larger Mel- 
ville Island, and is partly wooded, partly barren. 

BATHURST: island in the Arctic Ocean, intersected by 
the 100th meridian, and situated immediately beyond the 
75th parallel. 


BATH'URST: a county in New South Wales, named (as 
were the other localities named B.) in honor of Earl B., the 
British colonial sec. B. was the first county settled beyond 
the Blue Mountains (q.v.), long believed impassable. In 
1813 a practicable route was formed. B. is the seat of the 
gold fields of the colony. Gold was discovered on B. 
plains, 1851, Feb. 12, by a digger from California. The 
county is bounded n.e. by the Macquarie, s.w. by the 
Lachlan. The whole district is admirably adapted to pas- 
toral pursuits. It is well watered, and, being 1,970 ft. above 
the level of the sea, it has a moderate temperature. Its 
chief town, now the third in New South Wales, is a hand- 
some city with numerous elegant public buildings, and was 
erected into a municipalty in 1862: Pop. (1881) of city and 
district, 17,391. 

BATHURST: town, the principal settlement of the 
British colony on the Gambia (q.v.): situated on a small 
island at the mouth of the river. Pop. about 8,000. 

BATHURST, báth'urst, EARL (HENRY BATHURST): 1762, 
May 22—1834, July 26: eminent tory statesman, son of the 
second earl (lord chancellor 1771-78). In 1804, he was ap- 
pointed master worker of the mint; in 1807, pres. of the 
board of trade; and was sec. of state for foreign affairs 
from 1809, Oct. 11 to Dec. 6. Appointed, 1812, June 11, sec. 
for the colonies, in the administration of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, he held that office 16 years. In 1828,in the Wellington 
administration, he became pres. of the council, which 
office he retained till the resignation of the ministry 1830. 
At the time of his death, he was a teller of the exchequer, 
clerk of the crown, and elder brother of the Trinity House, 
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K.G., D.C.L., F.R.8., F.S.A., etc. He was much esteemed 
by his party. His son, Henry George, who succeeded as 
fourth earl, died 1866, and was succeeded by his brother, 
William Lennox, fifth earl. : 
BATHURST INLET: an arm of the Arctic Ocean, pro- 
jecting due s. for about 75 m. into the North American 
continent, at 110° w. long. 300 m. from Great Slave Lake 


BATHVILLITE, Jddth'vil-lit [from Bathville, Scot., 
where it occurs]: an amorphous fawn-colored, lustreless 
mineral, resembling rotten wood; placed by Dana in his 
Succinite group of Oxygenated Hydrocarbons. Its specific 
gravity is about 1°01. Composition: Carbon, 58:89-78:87; 
hydrogen, 8°56—11°46; oxygen, 7:28-9:68; ash, 0-25°32. It 
is akin to Torbanite. 

BATHYANI: see BATTHYÁNYI. 

BATHYBIUS, da-thid'-i-tis; name given by Prof. Huxley 
to a glairy substance brought up in deep-sea dredgings from 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean at a depth of 650 fathoms, 
which he then regarded as organic and as one form əf che 
Monera. With this view Prof. Heckel accorded, accepting 
B.as a probable instance of spontaneous generation. “n 
this somewhat tenacious slime, separating under the micro- 
scope into irregular strings, were found granular masses 
which were called coccoliths. The organic character of B. 
was from the first denied by many who maintained that the 
B. was a complex mass of slime, containing living organisms 
and the remains of dead ones; and ultimately Prof. Harley 
ceased to regard it as an organic form. 

BATHYMETRY, n. bă-thim'čt-rň; [Gr. bathus, deep; 
metron, a measure]: measurement by sounding of the depth 
of the sea at various places. BATHYMETRICAL, a. băth'%- 
měčtť'rí-kăl, applied to the distribution of plants and animals 
along the sea-bottom which they inhabit. 

BATIDES, n. plu. ddt'i-déz [Gr. bătis, a thornback; 
bts, a thorn]: a family of the Hlasmobranchit, comprising 
the rays. 

BATIGNOLLES, bé-tén-yél’: a thriving northern suburb 
of Paris. . 

BATIST, or BATISTE, n. băt'st [Gr. baptistés, a baptiser; 
named, according to Mahn and others, either from Baptiste 
Chambray, who claimed to have been its first manufacturer; 
or because it was used to wipe the heads of infants after 
their baptism]: a fine description of cloth of mixed silk and 
woolen, manufactured in Flanders and Picardy. 

BATJAN: see BATSHIAN. 

BATLET, n. ddt'lét [see Bar 1: Scot. beetle, a heavy 
mallet]: a flat piece of wood for beating linen in the 
washing. 

BATLEY, /a¢t'li: manufacturing town in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, eight m. from Leeds. It is a municipal 
borough, associated for parliamentary purposes with Dews- 
bury, one m. distant. B. has about 50 mills and factories, 
being a chief seat of the heavy woolen manafactures—army 
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cloths, flushings, pilots, druggets, ete. The town hall is of 
modern date; the parish church is in the early English 
style, and there are about 25 other churches, a free gram- 
mar school, a chamber of commerce, and a mechanics’ 
institute. The borough was incorporated 1868. Pop. has 
increased rapidly; (1851) 9,308; (1871) 20,871; (1881) 27,514. 

BAT MALTILEA (Malthea vespertilio): a fish noted for 
its extreme hideousness; with some resemblance to a bat and 
to a scorpion. It is found in the Atlantic. 

BATMAN, n. baw'man or bor'man [F. båt, a pack-saddle 
—from mid. L, bastum, a seat or saddle on which baggage 
may be fastened: compare Ger. bauer, a peasant, a country- 
man]: a person appointed to every company of a regiment 
to take charge of the cooking utensils, etc., usually an 
officer’s servant. BAT-HORSE, baw'hors or bor'hors, the k 
or baggage horse allowed to a batman. See Bart or Bar. 
Nota- Pack animal is one in an army which carries public 
property only. 

BATN-EL-HAGAR (Womb of Rocks): stony district 
along the Nile, lat. 21°-22° n., long. 30° 40'-81° 10' e. 
The Nile, in this district, is often forced by the rocks into 
a narrow channel, and its navigation is interrupted by small 
islands and cataracts. B. is peopled by Bedouins and 
other Arabs, who live in savagery. 


BATON, n. déd'ting or băt'ðõn, more rarely BATOON, n. 
bă- tôn' [F. baton; OF. baston, a stick]: in her., a mark of 
illegitimate descent (variously written Battoon, Batune, and 
in OF. Baston); the figure commonly called the Bastard 
Bar (q.v.); a stat¥; a club; a field-marshal’s staff of office, 
presented by the sovereign as a symbol of the authority 
newly bestowed; a short staff as a badge of office; a long 
staff carried by the drum-major of an infantry regiment; in 
arch., a molding round the base of a column. Conpuc- 
TOR’S BATON, a short slender staff or stick with which a 
conductor, slightly elevated in front, indicates to a band of 
performers by movements in the air, the time and quality 
of the various passages of the musical composition. 


BATON ROUGE, bat'on-rézh: city in La., on the e. bank 
of the Mississippi, 129 m. above New Orleans; formerly, 
and since 1880 again, the cap. of the state. As far back as 
1838 it was the seat of a college. B. R. is a thriving city, 
and contains a national arsenal and barracks, a military hos- 
pital, an asylum for the deaf and dumb, state university, 
state penitentiary, an elegant state-house, 4 churches, and 2 
newspaper offices. The district is very fertile, pecans 
large quantities of cotton, sugar, and maize. . R. was 
more than once the scene of important operations during 
the civil war. Pop. (1870) 6,498; (1880) 7,197. 
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BATRACHIA, n. dé-tra-ki-a (Gr. batrachos, a frog]: the 
amphibians as a class; sometimes restricted to the ord. of 
the Anoura. BATRA'CHIAN, a. of or relating to the frog 
tribe: N. one of the frog tribe. BATRACHOID, a. bat'rd-koyd 
[G:. eidos, resemblance]. formed like a frog. BATRACHO- 
LITES, n. plu. bd-trak'd-litz [Gr. lithos, a stone]: fossil re- 
mains of animals of the frog kind. 

BATRACHIA, ba-tra’ki-a, in Zoology: nearly synony- 
mous with Amphibia, the name of what is now EaR 
regarded as a distinct class of the sub-kingdom Vertebrata, 
intermediate in many respects between Fishes and Reptiles 
(q.v.). The B. used often to be treated as one of four 
orders into which the Reptiles were divided. The most im- 
portant difference between the B.and the Reptiles is that 
the young B. undergo metamorphoses, and breathe by gills 
alone, in the earlier part of their life; while in their adult 
state they breathe eithcr by lungs alone, or by both lungs 
and gills. Also the body is covered with a soft naked skin, 
through which water is imbibed, and through which the 
atration of the blood seems partly carried on. The B. all 
are oviparous; their eggs are covered not with a hard shell, 
but merely with a soft membrane. Fecundation commonly 
takes place after the eggs have been deposited. It is some- 
times given as a distinctive character of B.,+that, in their 
adult state, they have limbs, but in some genera these are 
very rudimentary, and they are altogether wanting in Cecilia 
(q.v.), a genus which is now decidedly referred to this 
order, because it has been found to undergo the metamor- 
phosis from a gill-breathing to a lung-breathing state, and 
which Cuvier, with hesitation, placed among serpents, 
because the fact of its metamorphosis had not then been as- 
certained. The ordinary number of limbs is four, but in 
the Siren (q.v.) there are only two.—Another character 
frequently given as distinctive of the B., that their feet are 
destitute of claws, is in like manuer only general, not 
universal. 

In the earlier period of life, the form of the B. is fish-like, 
of which the zommon tadpole, the young of the frog, isa 
familiar example} and this form some of them retain with 
comparatively little modification, while some of them 
ultimately acquire a form resembling that of lizards, with 
which the newts were indeed ranked by Linnzeus as species 
- of the same genus; and others, as frogs, and toads, assume a 
peculiar quadruped form, the tail entirely disappearing, 
except in the elongated coccygeal bone which represents it 
to the anatomist. 

In their anatomy, the adult B. presents some important 
points of resemblance to fishes; in some important points, 
they differ both from fishes and from other reptiles. The 
skull resembles that of fishes in its general form, although 
agreeing rather with other reptiles in the parts of which it is 
composed. Teeth are often entirely wanting, sometimes 
they are present only in one jaw; when present, they are 
generally small and numerous, either in a single row or ag- 
gregated, In some of the fossil genera, however, referred 
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to this order, the teeth are large.—The B. have either no 
ribs or mere rudimentary ribs. They have, however, a 
breast-bone, often in great part cartilaginous, to which 
some of the most important musclcs are attached. They 
breathe air by a sort of gulping.—ihe heart cf the B. was 
long believed to have only one auricle and ore ventricle, but 
the apparently single auricle, is now known to corsist of 
two divisions. As in the class Reptiles, orly a pert cf the 
blood received from the circulating system is scnt to the 
organs of respiration, while another part returns imme- 
diately into the circulaticn, See REPTILES. 

In the wonderful transformations which the B. undergo, 
the circulation of the blood is changed in accordance with 
the change in the organs of respiration. Thesc, in the earli- 
est stage, are external gills, which appear as long colored 





a “ ~ = 7 
Newt, in successive stages. 


fringes, hanging loosely upon each side of the neck. In 
some B., these external gills, which resemble those of the 
aquatic mollusca, remain till the lungs are sufficiently devel- 
oped for respiration; in some, as the Axolotl (q.v.), they 
are permanent during the whole of life. In the greater part 
of the B., however; the external gills soon disappear, and 
are replaced by internal gills, when the tadpole exhibits its 
most perfectly fish-like form, its mode of progression also 
corresponding with that of fishes. Its respiration is carried 
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on essentially as in fishes, water entering the cavity of the 
mouth, and being forced out through the gill openings, so 
as to come in contact with the minute filaments of the gills. 
The gills are attached, as in fishes, to arches connected with 
the hyoid bone. In this stage of existence, the large arterial 
trunk which proceeds from the ventricle of the heart, sends 
forth, from a bulbous enlargement which it forms, as in 
fishes, an artery to each of the gills, and the blood after 
being aérated in them, is collected into an aorta, and pro- 
ceeds into the general circulation. But an artery is also 
provided on each side for the conveyance of blood to the 
lungs, both the lungs and their arteries being at first rudi- 
mentary, but increasing, while the gills, on the contrary, 
diminish as do the blood-vessels connected with them; and 
the gill-breathing is gradually transformed into a lung 
breathing animal, no longer perfectly aquatic, as at first, or 
capable of existence only in water, but amphibious, or 
almost entirely terrestrial, and incapable of remaining long 
under water without coming to the surface to breathe.— 
While these changes take place, others no less extraordinary 
are going on. The tadpole which subsisted on vegetable 
food, and had a mouth adapted to feeding on it—a small 
horny beak—acquires a mouth fitted for seizing and swallow- 
ing small insects, slugs, etc., upon which the adult B. chietly 
or exclusively feed, and its habits change accordingly. The 
mouth of the Siren, however, always retains a character 
somewhat similar to that of the tadpole.—In the course of 
transformation, a pelvis is formed, and limbs sprout forth, 
which in some B., as frogs, become very perfect and pow- 
erful. While the limbs grow, with all their bones, joints, 
muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves, the vertebre, in many B., 
diminish in number, and the tail gradually shortens and dis- 
appears. 

The extremely different characters of the adult B. suggest 
the idea of an arresting of the metamorphosis at different 
stages; but while this idea may be helpful to an understand- 
ing of the close affinities which really pervade the whole 
order, it must be remembered that it does not equally apply 
to all parts of the animal system; and that even as to those 
which have been particularly mentioned above, some B. in 
their perfect state appear to have one part in what, for con- 
venience, may be termed a more advanced state than an- 
other; while all are adapted with equal perfection to the 
situations in which they are appointed to live, with reference 
both to their own wants and the preservation of their 
species. 

If the limbs of the tadpole or the frog are injured or de- 
stroyed during their growth, the loss is wonderfully re- 
paired. This power of reproducing lost limbs continues in 
an extraordinary degree in the adult newt (q.v.). 

B. are generally inhabitants of warm or temperate clim 
ates. Those which inhabit. temperate climates generally 
become torpid during winter. They are either almost 
entirely aquatic or found in moist situations. The British 
species are very few. In some of the Scottish isles they are 
unknown, 
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B. are commonly divided into two sub-orders—Caduet- 
hranchiata, in which the gills (branchia) disappear (are cad- 
ucous), and Perennibranchiata, in which they are persistent 
(perennial), The Perennibranchiate B. are comparatively 
few. Axolotl, Siren, and Proteus are examples. The 
Caducibranchiate B. are subdivided into Tailless or Anou- 
rous, as Frogs, Toads, etc.; and Tailed, as Newts, Salaman- 
ders, etc. The largest known B. are the Sieboldia maxima 
of Japan, and Protonopsis horrida of the Ohio, both creatures 
of the newt form, the former of which is more than two ft. 
long. An approved classification of the Amphibia, treated 
as a section of the vertebrate class Ichthyopsida, divides them 
into (1) Urodela (tailed); (2) Anura (tailess); (8) Gymnophiona; 
(4) Labyrinthodonta (extinct). Bee ZooLoey. 

Fossil remains and footprints in rock attest the existence, 
in former geological periods, of B. of large size. ‘It is 
only in tertiary and post-tertiary strata that extinct species 
referrible to still existing genera or families of this order 
have been found,’ These occur both of the tailed and tail- 
less forms. One of them has been a subject of particular 
interest, because its remains, when discovered by Scheuchzer, 
in the beginning of the 18th c., were mistaken for the re- 
mains of a human being, and the discoverer enthusiastically 
urged them apon the attention of his contemporaries as a 
proof of the deluge. To this salamandroid fossil the name 
Andrias (from the Gr. for man) &heuchzeri has been given. 
—Footmarks in the sandstones and shales of the coal-measures 
in Pennsylvania seem to have belonged to B. resembling 
frogs or toads, but of great size, some of the footprints 
being two inches in diameter, with a breadth of nearly four 
inches between the right and left footprints.—Some of the 
older batrachian fossils differ so widely from all existing 
types, that new sub-orders have been formed for them. 

hose of the sub-order Ganocephala—of which Archego- 
saurus (q.v.) is the best known—are remarkable for having 
the head covered with bony plates; those of the order Laby- 
rinthodontia, for the labyrinthic structure exhibited in the 
transverse section of the teeth. See LABYRINTHODON. 

BATRACHITE, ddt'ra-kit (Gr. batrachités, a mineral of 
a frog-green color—from batrachos, a frog]: a mineral, ac- 
cording to British Museum Catalogue a variety of Olivine; 
but Dana makes it a variety of Monticellite. 


BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, »ăt' ra-kd'mi-d-ma ki-é (the 
War of the Frogs and the Mice): a Greek mock-heroic poem, 
erroneously ascribed to Homer, with whose works it has 
been generally printed. Pigres of Caria, who lived in the 
times of the Persian wars, was named among the ancients 
as its author. It is a parody on the Iliad, in which the 
military preparations and contests of beasts, with single 
combats, intervention of the gods, and other Homeric 
circumstances, are described with much humor. 

BATRACHOSPERMUM, bdt-ra-ki-spér'mim [Qr. ba- 
trachos, a frog; sperma, a seed]: genus of plants belonging 
to the alliance Algales and the order Confervacee, They are 
found in marshes, and more rarely in he sea, 
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BA'TRACHUS: see FRoG-FISH. 

BATRACOPHAGOUS, a. biat-ra-kof' a-giis [Gr. batrachos, 
a frog; phagein, to eat]: feeding on frogs. 

BATSCHIA, aioe [named after John George Batsch, 
a prof. of botany in the Univ. of Jena in the latter half of 
the 18th c.]: genus of plants belonging to the order Bo- 
raginacee, or Borageworts. The few species known are 
pretty American plants. 

BATSHIAN, dé-che-dn' (correctly BATJAN, bét-ydn): 
one of the Molucca Islands; w. of Gilolo, between 10° 18’-'0° 
55 s. lat., and 127° 22’-128° e. long. It belongs to che 
Dutch residency of Ternate, is formed of two peninsulas, 
and has many mountains. B. produces gold, copper, much 
coal, sago, cocoa-nut trees, rice, cloves, and fine timber. 
There are sulphur springs. Area, 900 sq.m. Chief town, 
Batjan, with 200 houses, on the e. coast. Pop. of she 
island, 1,800, a mixed race of Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, 
and natives. 

BATTA, n. ddt'ta [Hind.]: in the British army in the 
East Indies an allowauce to soldiers or public officers on ac- 
tive service, in addition to their pay; perquisites; wages. 

BATTALINE, n. bdt'ta-lin [compare BATTLEMENT]: a 
projection, or kind of veranda, of stone. 


BATTALION, n. ddt-tal'yon [F. bataillon—from It. bat- 
taglioné, a battalion—from battaglia, a battle—(see BATTLE)]: 
a body of soldiers of from 500 to 800 men; a body less than 
regiment: BATTALION and REGIMENT used often in same 
sense. BATTALIA, n. dat-tal'yd, the body of battalions; the 
order of battle; the main body in array. BATTALIONED, a. 
hit-tal'yond, formed into battalions. 


BATTALION: the unit of command in infantry. It 
comprises the largest number of men who, when drawn up 
in array, can conveniently hear the word of command from 
an officer. Two or more of those units combine to form a 
regiment (with exceptions presently to be noticed); and 
those regiments are further aggregated into brigades, divt- 
sions, and corps d'armée, or other large groupings. The 
unit, or B., is divided into wings, and these into companies 
and squads. The continental regiments usually comprise 
several battalions each; but the British infantry regiments, 
in time of peace, have mostly only one B. each. The usuai 
way of increasing the British infantry in war-time is, not by 
creating new regiments, but by increasing the number of 
battalions per regiment, and of companies per battalion. 
In 1878, there were 110 regiments of line-infantry; of these, 
83 had only 1 battalion each, 25 had 2 battalions, and 2 had 
as many as 4. The full complement of a B. is usually 12 
companies; and when these are drawn up on parade, two 
ranks in depth, the two choice companies, called the ‘ gren- 
adier’ and the ‘light-infantry’ companies, are placed at the 
right and left extremities of the whole line; the other eight 
companies, each designated by a number or letter, being 
between them. In this form, the front of a B, of 1,000 men 
is about 800 yards in length, 
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An English B. of 900 private soldiers approaches near 
1,100 strong when the officers, etc., are included. The fol- 
lowing may be taken as the component elements, under the 
average war arrangements of the British service: 10 regi- 
mental staff-otlicers (lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, adjutant- 
instructor in musketry, surgeon, paymaster, and quarter- 
master); 86 company officers (captain, lieutenant, and sub- 
lieutenant); 1 warrant officer (regimental school-master); 10 
non-commissioned staff officers (staff and chief sergeants); 50 
non-commissioned company oflicers (color-sergeants and 
sergeants); 900 rank and file (50 corporals, 850 privates, and 
24 drummers). 

A general order in 1881 announced changes in the organ. 
ization, titles, and uniform of infantry regiments of the line 
and militia. These regiments are hereafter territorial regi- 
ments, each of four battalions for England, Scotland and 
Wales, and five battalions for Ireland. The first and second 
battalions are line battalions, the remainder militia. The regi- 
ment bears a territorial designation indicating the locality 
with which it isconnected. See REGIMENTS: WAR SERVICES, 

In the U. S. army, the number of men in a B. is variable: 
the term is often applied to any detachment larger than a 
company and less than a regiment. 


BATTAS, dat'taz, or Baraxs: a non-Mohammedan peo- 
ple inhabiting Sumatra of Atchin; claiming to be the first 
settlers of Sumatra. They believe in asupreme creator, and 
in spirits good and evil. The B. are light-brown, of middle 
stature, have somewhat prominent features, and long hair, 
The men are lazy, and engage in hunting, while the women 
poe rice, collect pepper for trade, weave and dye cloth. 

hey make white earthenware, iron implements, and metal 
ornaments. their houses are of wood, and the villages have 
earthen walls. The B. are nominally governed by the rajahs 
of Bata Simamore, Salindong, and Bitar. The language isa 
Malay dialect, written on bamboos, in a peculiar alphabet, 
from the bottom upwards, but laid horizontally, and read 
from the left. A man may have many wives, paying a 
dowry of ten buffaloes for a chief’s daughter, and five for 
one of lower rank. Cannibalism still prevails (except in 
Dutch territory), the victims being only murderers, prisoners 
of war, and adulterers. Women were never eaten. 


BATTASZEK, bát-tás-sčk': market-town of Hungary, 
county Tolna, on the w. of the Danube. Pop. (1880) 


BATTEL, a. băt'tl [Scot. or OE., bat, condition of body: 
Icel. batna, to get better: probably another spelling of bat 
ten, to fatten]: in Scot. and OE., consisting of pasture of 
short, close, rich grass; fruitful; fertile: V. to grow or make 
fat. BAT'TELS, n. plu. the expenses of students at Oxford 
for provisions from the buttery; the rations or commons 
ae ae BATTELER, n. băt'tl-ċr, a semi-commoner at Ox- 

ord. 


BAT'TEL, TRIAL BY,or Wacer or BATTEL: a legal per- 
sonal combat; relic of ancient barbarism, abolished by act of 
parliament, in the reign of George III. It affords illustration 
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of a principle peculiar to English law, as distinguished from 
the legal systems of other countries. 

The trial by B. was a proceeding by way of appeal, and it 
obtained in civil and criminal cases, and in military matters, 
to which, indeed, it was more appropriate. It consisted of a 

ersonal combat between the parties in presence of the court 
itself; and it was grounded on the idea of an appeal to 
Providence, the expectation being, that Heaven would give 
the victory to the innocent or injured party. In civil cases, 
the B. was waged by champions, and not by the parties 
themselves; but in criminal cases, the parties fought in 
person, unless the appellor were a woman, a priest, an in- 
fant, or a man of the age of sixty, or lame, or blind, all of 
whom might refuse the wager of B., and compel a trial by 
jury. Peers of the realm also could not be challenged to 
wage B., on account of their personal dignity, nor, by 
special charter, could the citizens of London, fighting being 
considered foreign to their education and employment. 
Whether by champions or in person, the mode of proceeding 
was the same. The appellee, or defendant as he might be 
called, threw down his glove, and declared that he would 
prove his right, or defend himself with his body. The 
appellor, or prosecutor, in accepting the challenge, took up 
the glove, and replied that he was ready to make good his 
appeal, body for body; and thereupon the parties, holding 
each other’s hands, joined issue before the court in a very 
formal and solemn manner. The weapons used were batons 
or staves an ell long, and a four-corned leathern target, and 
the combatants were obliged to swear that neither of them 
would resort to sorcery or witchcraft! The B. lasted till the 
time for appearance of stars in the evening, and the party 
who by that time had either killed or got the better of 
his opponent, was considered the successful suitor of justice. 
In a charg: of murder, if the accused was slain, it was taken 
as proof of his guilt, and his blood was attainted; and if so 
far vanquished as not to be able or willing to fight any 
longer, he was adjudged guilty, and sentenced to be hanged 
immediately! 

So late as the year 1818, this barbarous procedure was 
solemnly decided by thecourt of king’s bench to be a valid 
and legal mode of trial, which the king’s subjects were free 
to adopt! Of course, the principle was, that all laws, no 
matter how unsuitable to the times, could be enforced, unless 
expressly repealed by act of parliament. As a matter of 
curiosity, we may give the names of the parties (they were 
of the laboring-class) who seriously submitted their con- 
tention in the above form before Lord Chief-justice Ellen- 
borough and his brother-judges of the period. The case is 
that of Ashford v. Thornton,and is reported in the first vol. 
of Barnwall and Alderson’s Reports, p. 405. The court de- 
cided in favor of the validity of the trial, one of the judges 
remarking that sufficient had not been stated to induce their 
lordships to refuse the B., and another more plainly and un- 
equivocally observed that the defendant was ‘ entitled to this 
his awful mode of trial.’ But Lord Ellenborough put the 
matter more clearly by stating, that ‘the general law of the 
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land is in favor of the wager of B., and it is our duty to pro- 
nounce the law as it is, and not as we may wish it to be; 
whatever prejudices, therefore, may justly exist against this 
mode of trial, still, as itisthelaw of the land, the court must 
Saar a judgment for it.’ Happily, the pugnacious 
itigant who obtained this judgment was induced to go no 
further, and the shocking ordeal was abolished by law. 

In Scotland, probably the matter would have been differ- 
ently disposed of; for the judges there, following the doc- 
trine of the Roman law, would have held the proceeding in 
desuetude and obsolete, and there the matter would have 
ended. Mr. Rush, the then American envoy to the British 
court, thus justly remarks on this case in his Residence at the 
Court of London (pub. 1833). ‘To repeal laws belongs to the 
legislature. Courts expound and apply them. Free gov- 
ernment is complex, and works slowly; tyranny is simple, 
and does its work at once. An absurd iaw may sleep in 
a free code, because overlooked; but whilst there, it is the 
law. It isso, I suppose, that wemust reason; and gener- 
ally, the reason would beright. Yet it might have been 
thought that, ina case like this, long disuse added to ob- 
vious absurdity, would have worked the silent repeal of the 
law, according to the doctrine of desuetude under the 
Roman code.’ f 

Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, book 28, on 20, 
22, very ingeniously and plausibly deduces from the B. the 
the modern practice of duelling and the so-called laws of 
honor. See ORDEAL. 


BATTEN, v. băt'tn [Gotb. gabatnan, to thrive: Icel 
batna, to get better]: to grow or become fat; to fatten; to 
live in ease and luxury. BAT'TENING, imp. BATTENED, pp. 
bat'tnd. BATTENS, n. plu. băt'tns, a student’s expenses for 
board at Oxford—also spelt BATTELS (see under BATTEL). 


BATTEN, n. băt'tn [F. báton, a staff or stick—see Bat 
1]: a thing made of a bat or stick, as bat-en, made of bats; a 
small piece of wood or scantling, used by carpenters and 
plumbers. BATTENS, sawn fir timber, of smaller dimensions 
than the kind called planks. B. are usually from 12 to 14 
ft. long, 7 inches broad, and 24 inches thick. Cut into two 
boards (14 inch thick), they are used for flooring; cut into 
three boards, they are put on roofs below slates; in nar- 
rower pieces, they are put upright on walls for fixing the 
laths for plastering. BATTEN, V. to fasten or form with 
battens. BATTENING, imp. băt'ning: N. narrow flat rods of 
wood fixed to the wall on which the laths for the plaster-work 
are nailed. BATTENED, pp. băt'tnd. BATTENING DOWN THE 
HATCHES, long narrow slips of wood nailed to the coamings 
or raised rim around a ship’s hatch to secure the tarpaulins 
placed over the hatches, as in stormy weather. BATTEN, 
the swing utensil of a loom, by which the weft or woof is 
struck home, and in which the shuttle runs. B. and lay or 
lathe are synonymous, B. being the English name, and lay 
the Scotch: see WEAVING. 


BATTER, v. öăt'tér [F. battre, to beat—from L. bat- 
tuéré; mid, L. batéré, to beat or strike]: to beat with re- 
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peated blows; to beat with great force or violence; to wear 
out with service: N. a mixture of various ingredients beaten 
together to a paste. BAT’TERING, imp.: ADJ. used to batter 
with. BATTERED, pp. bàt'tėrd: ADJ. worn out by hard 
wear and tear. BAT TERER, n. -tér-é7, one who. BATTER- 
PUDDING, a pudding made of flour, milk, eggs, butter, and 
salt. It is baked or boiled. BATTERING-RAM, an ancient 
military engine for beating down walls, consisting of a beam 
of wood with a mass of bronze or iron on one end, resem- 
bling the head of a ram [in Lat. aries]. In its simplest form, 
it was borne and impelled by the hands of the soldiers; after- 





Battering-ram. 


wards, it was suspended in a frame, and made to swing. 
Another form moved on rollers. The alternating motion 
was communicated by ropes. To protect those working it, 
a wooden roof (testudo) was constructed over it, and the whole 
was mounted on wheels. The beam of the ram varied from 
60 to 120 ft. in length, the head sometimes weighed above a 
ton, and as many as 100 men were employed in impelling 
the machine. When the blows were long enough continued, 
hardly any wall could resist. When or where it was in- 
vented is unknown. It is mentioned by Ezekiel. The 
Romans derived it from the Greeks. 

BATTER, ddt'tér, in Architecture: to slope inwards; 
applied to the walls of towers, which are smaller at the top 
than the bottom. The walls of wharfs, and those built to 
support embankments and the like, usually batter. Bar- 
TER-RULE, a plumb-line designed to regulate the batter or 
slope of a wall not meant to be vertical. The plumb-line 
itself is perpendicular, but the edge is as much to the side 
of this as the wall is intended to slope. 


BATTERSEA, bdt'té7-sé: a south-west suburb of Lon 
don; in Surrey, on the s. bank of the Thames, at the bridge 
to Chelsea, which is nearly opposite. It lies in B. Parish, 
which is partly laid out in market-gardens for London, and 
has many manufactories. The church has a monument to 
the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke. The flats, called B. 
Fields, once famed as a rich botanical station, are now a 
public park, and railways have much changed the locality. 
Adjacent to the park, the Thames is crossed by B. Bridge 
(ately rebuilt), Albert Bridge, Chelsea Suspension Bridge, 

a railway bridge. wi 
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BATTERY, n. bdat'tér-i JF. batterie, a fight, a battery— 
from battre, to beat]: in mil., a parapet or wall breast-high, 
thrown up to protect the gunners and others, and as c posi- 
tion for guns; any number of guns and mortars ranged in 
order; an apparatus for generating the electric tluid. Masx- 
ED BATTERY, a battery screened from the sight of the 
enemy by any contrivance. 

BATTERY, n. ddé'tér-t [see BATTERY 1]: in law, any 
unlawful beating or wounding, or other wrongful physical 
violence or constraint inflicted on a person—either in wilful- 
ness or carelessness: see ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


BAT'’TERY, in Military Affairs: a term with two applica- 
tions: one relating to field-operations; the other, to forti- 
fication. A battery in field-operations consists of from 4 
to 8 (in the British army, usually 6) pieces of ordnance, 
together with the necessary gun-carriages, ammunition- 
wagons, horses, artillerymen, and officers. A B. of foot- 
artillery (see ARTILLERY, ROYAL REGIMENT oF) is usually 
called a field-B., as distinguished from a horse-B. There are 
also heavy and light batteries, according to the weight of 
the ordnance. The term B. is also applied in a narrower 
sense to the personnel, or complement of men and officers 
attending such a set of guns. The designation for this in 
the British army used to be, in the foot-artillery, a com- 
pany, and in the horse-artillery, a troop; but by an order 
issued 1859, both these terms are now nearly superseded by 
the word B., thereby adding complexity to a term alread 
used in two different meanings. ‘The personnel of a Britis 
field-B. of six 12-pounder rifle guns, is thus composed: 1 
major, 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 1 battery ser- 

eant-major, 1 battery quartermaster-sergeant, 6 sergeants, 

corporals, 4 bombardiers, 66 gunners, 2 trumpeters, 
1 farrier and carriage-smith, 3 shoeing-smiths, 2 col- 
lar-makers, 1 wheeler, 61 drivers (privates)—in all, 158. 
In war, gunners and drivers would be added till the total 
strength of the battery became 277. Two batteries together 
form the command of a lieut.col., and have the services of 
a veterinary surgeon between them. 

The matériel for a 12-pounder B. of 6 guns comprises 6 
carriages for the guns, 1 spare gun-carriage, 3 store-wagons, 
1 store-cart, 1 forge-wagon, 1 rocket-wagon, 12 gun- 
ammunition wagons, and 6 wagons for small-arms ammuni- 
tion for the use of the infantry. To draw these guns and 
vehicles are required in war about 212 horses, together with 
35 saddle-horses, and eight baggage-horses. The vehicles 
and boxes are prepared for the reception of 1 284 rounds of 
ammunition for the guns, 150 rockets, and 98,280 rifle 
cartridges. There is also carried a supply of empty cart- 
ridges, port-fires, fuses, quick match, slow match, and an 
immense number of tools and small articles, besides stores 
for the wheelers, shoeing-smiths, and collar-makers. Near] 
all these supplies are equally divided, so as to make eac 
independent of the others; but some of the stores are in re- 
serve, for the use of the whole battery. 

A battery, in Fortification, is a row of large guns of any 
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number from two to twenty or upwards, mounted on an 
earthwork or other platform. It differs from an artillery 
or field B. in having no horses or vehicles immediately be- 
longing to it. Siege-guns are mostly placed in or on such 
batteries; and when an army is preparing to resist the occu- 
pation of a particular place by an enemy, a B. of position 
is frequently one of the defensive means adopted. On the 
other hand, the fortifications on and within the walls of a 
stronghold generally obtain other names than that of B.; 
althongh particular rows of guns in certain places may be 
so called. Military engineers distinguish many different 
kinds of batteries, according to the nature of the duty 
which they are to fulfil, or of the ground on which they are 
placed. An elevated B. has the parapet raised above the 

ound; the earth for Toming it being obtained from a 

itch in front. A half-swnken B. has the interior slope sunk 
a little below the surface. A sunken B. has the base from 
24 to 42 inches below the level of the ground. The guns 
mounted on these three kinds of batteries partake in the 
varying elevations of the batteries themselves, and are 
adapted to different modes of firing on the enemy. A siege- 
B. consists of a range of heavy guns, for silencing the 
enemy’s fire, ruining parapets and buildings, and making a 
breach through which infantry may enter. A cavalier-B. 
is especially elevated, to fire over a parapet without em- 
brasures. In the Moncrief’ B., the gun is mounted so as to 
fire over a parapet 10 ft. high, the recoil causing it to de- 
scend after the shot. Enfilade, en revers, en écharpe ricochet, 
cross, oblique, etc. batteries differ chiefly in the direction 
in which they pour out their fire. The distinction between 
gun-batteries, howitzer-batteries, and mortar-batteries, de- 
pends on the kind of ordnance employed. A mortar-B. has 
a ditch of extra width, to afford spare earth for a platform 
of extra strength and solidity. A military engineer, in 
planning a B., makes his calculations in such form that the 
quantity of earth taken out at one spot may about equal 
that heaped up in another. 

These batteries are all nearly alike in the general principle 
of their construction. They consist primarily of an 
épaulement, or built-up shelter, behind which the guns are 
placed; the platform on which the guns actually rest ma 
or may not be above the ordinary level of the ground, 
according to the nature of the battery. The épaulement or 
parapet is of immense thickness, to resist the action of the 
enemy’s cannon-balls. The thickness at the top is seldom 
less than 12 ft., and may be as much as 20; for it is found 
that a 24-pounder ball will penetrate 18 ft. of earth. The 

ns are placed about 20 ft. apart, behind the parapet. 

ome batteries are straight, with all the guns parallel; 
while others may be portions of a triangle (redan) or of a 
polygon, and the earthwork has to be constructed accord- 
ingly. There is generally a ditch from 12 to 20 ft. wide, 
outside the earthwork; and the depth from the crest of the 
parapet to the bottom of the ditch is 12 to 16 ft. For gun 
and howitzer batteries, there are embrasures through which 
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the firing takes place; but mortar-batteries are without those 
openings. 

Sometimes the épaulement is thrown up loosely, in haste; 
but for the better kinds of batteries, fascines, gabions, and 
sand-bags are aef employed. The main structure is 
lined with fascines 9 ft. long, and the embrasures lined with 
other fascines 18 ft. long—40 or 50 of the two kinds being 
required per gun. The fascines are r bundles of brush 
wood, weighing 30 to 200 lbs. each. metimes sand-bags 
are used instead of fascines, each containing about a bushel 
of sand or earth; and sometimes gabions, which are wicker 
cylinders filled with earth. A 6gun sand-bag B. requires 
nearly 8,000 sand-bags. ; 

The fate of a field-B. often decides a battle. At the bat- 
tle of Inkermann, the issue depended nùinly on the posses- 
sion of a small 2-gun sand-bag B., which after many vicis- 
situdes, remained in the hands of the allies. 


BAT’TERY, ELECTRIC and GALVANIC: see ELECTRICITY: 
GALVANISM. 


BAT’TERY, FLOATING: see FLOATING BATTERY. 


BATTHYANYI, d0t'ydn-yé, BALTHASSAR VON: lived in 
the latter half of 16th c., head of the B. family, which was 
one of the oldest, richest, and most celebrated familics of the 
Hungarian magnates, tracing its origin as far back as the 
invasion of Pannonia by the Magyars, 884, and which has 
given to Hungary many warriors and statesmen. The 
surname is derived from lands obtained in the 14th c. Bal. 
thassar fought with distinction in the Turkish wars, and con- 
stantly maintained at his own expense 1,200 infantry and 
500 cavalry. 


BATTHYANYI, Casrmme, Count: 1807, June 4—1854, 
July 18. He was minister of foreign affairs in Hungary 
during the insurrection in 1849, in which he also distin- 
guished himself as a military governor. After the catastro- 
phe of Vilagos, he fled with Kossuth, into the Turkish ter. 
ritory, where he remained till 1851. He died at Paris. 


BATTHYANYI, CHARLES, Prince of B., Lieu. Field- 
marshal of the Empire: distinguished in the Bavarian War 
of Succession, and particularly by a victory over the French 
and Bavarians at Pfaffenhofen, 1745, Apr. 15. 


BATTHYANYI, Lours, Count: 1809-49, Oct. 6; b. 
Presburg. He espoused the national cause, yet seeking to 
maintain the connection with Austria and his allegiance to 
the Austrian sovereign, was appointed pres. of the minis- 
try, when Hungary obtained a ministry of its own, 1848, 
March. His ability was not equal to the goodness of his in- 
tentions, in the difficult and embarrassing circumstances in 
which he was called to act. He did not hold the office 
long, and afterwards took part in public affairs, chiefly as a 
member of the diet, and with great moderation. Yet, af- 
ter the Austrians entered Pesth, he was arrested, 1849, Jan., 
and was put to death under sentence of martial law. His 
condemnation was unexpected, and awakened the more 
sympathy, because all men regarded it as unjust, 
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BATTLE, n. dat'tl [F. bataille; It. battaglia, battle— 
from mid. L. battéré, to beat as with a stick: mid. L. 
batalia, a battle]: a fight between enemies; an encounter be- 
tween armies: V. to contend in fight. BATTLING, imp. bdt'- 
ling: N. conflict; fighting. BATTLED, pp. băt'tid: ADJ. 
furnished with battlements. BATTLE-ARRAY, n. bat’ tl-dr-ra', 
order of battle. BATTLE-AX, -dks, a sharp ax, with a long 
handle, formerly used in war; a halberd. BaTTLE-cry, shout 
of troops when engaging in battle. BATTLE-FIELD, the place 
where a battle between armies has been fought. BATTLE- 
FRONT, front presented by an army drawn up in order of 
battle. BATTLE-ROYAL, battle of game cocks in which more 
than two are engaged; a mélée, in which more than two per. 
sons fight each other with fists and cudgels. BaTTLE-sone, 
song sung by troops to animate them when proceeding to 
battle. BATTLE-WORD, words, signals, or watchword given 
forth by a leader to his followers when engaging in battle. 
PITCHED BATTLE, a battle deliberately arranged, and fought 
out between contending armies. WAGER OF BATTLE, one of 
the forms of ordeal or judicial appeal of the old law of Eng- 
land, which consisted in an armed contest between the 
plaintiff and defendant before the court, the victor bein 
declared the gainer of his case in law—finally abolish 
1819: see BATTEL, TxKIAL BY. DRAWN BATTLE, one in 
which neither side gains.—Syn. of ‘battle, n.’: combat; en- 
gagement; action; fight; conflict. 

BATTLE: town in e. Sussex, 8 m. n.w. of Hastings, 
where the country rises in wooded swells. It consists of 
one street, built along a valley extending from n.w. tos. e. 
Till of late, B. was noted for its manufacture of gun 
powder, known as B. powder. It was anciently called 
Hetheland or Epiton, and derives its present name from 
the battle of Hastings, fought on the heath between it 
and Hastings, 1066, Oct. 14, when the Normans, under 
William the Conqueror, finally overthrew the Saxon 
dynasty in England. illiam, to commemorate his victory, 
founded 1067, on the spot where Harold’s standard was 
taken, a splendid abbey, which was endowed with all the 
land within a league of it. The abbey had the privileges of 
a sanctuary, and the Conqueror’s sword and a roll of his 
barons were deposited init. The existing ruins of B. Abbey, 
which belong to a building erected after the original abbey, 
ie three sides of a quadrangle, and are a mile in cir- 
cumference. Pop. of B. (1871) 3,495; (1881) 5,388. 

BAT’TLE: combat between large masses of troops, or 
whole armies. Every B. ought to have for its object the 
determination, if possible, of the whole contest, or at least 
the effecting of some important step to that end. It is 
therefore the aim of a general to bring ‘about an en- 
gagement at the decisive point. This constitutes Strategy, 
while Tactics is concerned with the handling of the troops 
in the actual battle. Victory on the battle-field is not 
enough for a general; it is only by following up his victory 
to the annihilation, if possible, of the beaten army, that its 
fruits are secured, ORDER oF B, is the particular way in 
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o 
which the several corps of different arms are disposed for 
entering into an engagement. It varies at different times, 
and is modified according to locality. 

No general account of a B. can be given. See ATTACK: 
ARTILLERY: CAVALRY: INFANTRY: CHARGE: FLEET: GUN- 
NERY: Tactics: etc. For the more important battles and 
their causes and results, see the names of their localities. 

Considered in their political relations, the importance of 
battles is not always in proportion to their magnitude. 
‘There are some battles which claim our attention, inde- 
pendently of the moral worth of the combatants, on ac- 
count of their enduring importance, and by reason of their 
practical influence or our own social and political condi- 
tion, which we can trace up to the results of those engage- 
ments. They have for us an actual and abiding interest, 
both while we investigate the chain of causes and effects, 
by which they have helped to make us what we are; and 
also while we specu.ate’on what we probably should have 
been, if any ene of those battles had come to a different 
termination.’ —Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
from Marathon to Waterloo (Since Waterloo, Königgrätz 
or Sadowa in 1866, ana Sedan in 1870, have been the most 
decisive.) Creasy’s „ist us as follows: 


490.. Battle of Marathon. 

4i3. Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse. 
831. Battle of Arbela 

207. “+! the Metaurus. 


9. Defeat of the Romans under Varus. 

451. Battle of Chalons. 

732. <‘ *‘* Tours. 
1066. ‘ “ Hastings. 
1429. Joan of Arc’s victory at Orleans. 
1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
1704. Battle of Blenheim. 
1709. ‘ ‘ Pultowa. 
1777. Defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
1792. Battle of Valmy. 
1815. “ ‘* Waterloo. 


BAT’TLE-AX: a weapon much used by the early north- 
ern nations. Celtic and Scandinavian, requiring great 
strength in its use. Some axes were held with one hand, 
some with two; the former kind could be wielded 
equally by horse and foot, but the latter was for foot- 
soldiers only. The B. had a longer handle, and a broader, 
stronger, and sharper blade than the common ax. Durin 
the middle ages, and somewhat earlier, it was much u 
in sorties, and to prevent the escalading of a besieged fort- 
ress. The pole-ar differed but little from the battle-ax. 
The black bill and brown bill were a sort of halbert, having 
the cutting part hooked like a woodman’s bill, with a spike 
projecting from the back, and another from the head. The 
glave was a kind of pole-ax or bill used by the Welsh. 


BATTLE CREEK: chief town (not the cap.) of Cal 
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houn co., Mich., on the Kalamazoo river, at the mouth of 
Battle Creek; which furnishes here abundant water power. 
It lies at the point where the Michigan Central railroad in- 
tersects with the Chicago and Lake Huron railroad, 121 m. 
w. of Detroit, 163 m. e.n.e. of Chicago. It has 9 churches, 
8 banks, 3 flouring-mills, iron-factories, machine-shops, and 
many other important manutactories, an opera house, a 
high school, an Adventist college, and the Potter House, a - 
large hotel, and a fine public school building that cost $80,- 
000. There are 1 daily and 4 weekly newspapers. Pop. 
(1870) 5,888; (1880) 7,069; (1885) 10,060. 

BATTLEDORE, n. ddt'tl-dor [Sp. batador, a washing- 
beetle: F. battre; Sp. batir, to beat]: a toy used in play, 
with a handle and flat part, for striking a shuttle-cock. 

BATTLEFORD, dat'ti-ford : settlement in Saskatchewan, 
Northwest Territory of Canada, at ‘the junction of the 
Battle river with the Saskatchewan, a little north of the route 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. The territory was organized 
as a part of the dominion 1875, and some government 
buildings have been erected at B. The country near is 
rolling prairie, thickly grassed, without tree or bush. 


BATTLEMENT, n. ddt'tl-mént [OF. bastiller, to for- 
tify]: a wall pierced with openings, or made notch-like, for 


elie dois 
















i7 
E 
Early English Traceried Battlement. 
military purposes, or for ornament; a notched or indented 
parapet fortification. The rising parts are called cops or 


merlons; the spaces by which they are separated, crenels, 
embrasures, and sometimes loops. The object of the de- 





Simple form of Battlement. __ 


vice is to enable the soldier to shelter himself behind the 
merlon, while he shoots through the embrasure. The bas- 
reliefs of Nineveh, and the Egyptian paintings, testify to 
its antiquity. Bat’ TLEMEN’TED, a. having battlements. 


BAT’TLE-PIECES: paintings representing battles. The 
modern mode of warfare is less favorable for this branch 
of art than the ancient, where personal valor had more 
room to display itself. Among the greatest paintings of 
this kind are the battle of Constantine, sketched by Rafael, 
and executed by Giulio Romano; Lebrun’s battles of Alex- 
ander; and the battle of the Amazons by Rubens. In 
smaller scenes, such as skirmishes and surprises, Antonio 
Tempesta, Hans Snellink, Pet. Snyders, Fulcone, Phil. 
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Wouverman, etc., are distinguished. The most eminent of 
recent battle-painters is Horace Vernet. 

BATTUE, n. băt'tů [F. battwe—from L. battuéré, to 
beat]: method of killing game on a great scale, by causing 
animals to be driven forward to a point where a number of 
shooters are waiting to shoot them. The driving is effected 
by beating the bushes; hence the term battue. The B. is 
at best a common-place and butcherly amusement, and the 
term is applied to any wanton and excessive slaughter of 
game. It is applied also to the game so beaten up. See The 
Shot-gun and Sporting Rifle, also Stonehenge’s British Rural 
Sports (London, 1875). 

BATTUTA, n. ddt-td'ta [It. battuta, time in music, the 
beating of a pulse—from battere, to beat]: in mus., measure- 
ment of time by beating. 


BATUM, or Batovu, bé-tém': formerly a Turkish fortified 
city, now a Russian free port on the e. shore of the Black Sea. 
The Berlin Congress of 1878, in sanctioning the cession of B. 
to Russia, stipulated that it should not be made into a naval 
station, butshould remain an essentially commercial port. 
The harbor is one of the best on the e. coast of the Black 
Sea. Extensive trade is carried on. Hides, wax, honey, 
and, above all, oak for ship-building, are principal exports. 
Great ruins of Greek churches and other buildings are in 
the neighborhood. B. is now connected by railway with 
Poti and Tiflis; and since 1883, with Baku on the Caspian 
Sea. Pop. (1882) 8,671, mostly Turks, and Lasians or Laz. 

BATURIN, bé-té-rin': town of Russia 78 m. e. of 
Tchernigov, and in that govt. It was founded by Stephen 
Bathory, King of Poland, and was at one time the favorite 
residence of the Hetmans of the Cossacks. The palace of 
the Hetmans, with its formerly beautiful grounds, is now 
going rapidly to decay. Pop. (1879) 3,580. 

BAUBLE, n. baw'bl: see BAWBLE. 

BAUCIS, baw'sis [L. Baucis, the wife of Philemon; any 
poor pious old woman]: an asteroid, the 172d found; dis- 
covered by Borelle, 1877, Feb. 5. 

BAUD, bö: town of the dept. of Morbihan, France; on 
the Evel, 20 m. n.w. from Vannes. It has some trade in 
grain, cattle, hemp, butter, and honey. Near B. is a statue 
of granite, known as the Venus of Quintpily, worthless as 
a work of art, but remarkable for its history. Its origin is 
unknown, but it is supposed, from its Egyptian character, 
to be a Gallic Isis. Down to the 17thc., it was worshipped 
with foul rites, and even now is regarded with superstitious 
veneration by the peasantry. It appears to have been first 
called Venus in inscriptions on the pedestal set up in 1689. 
Pop. of B. abt. 2,000. 


BAUDELAIRE, béd-lér', PIERRE CHARLES: 1821-67, 
Aug. 31; b. Paris: a poet belonging to the extreme left of 
the romantic school of which Gautier was the head. 
He was known first as a critic. Zes Fleurs du Mal, 
a poem pub. 1857, secured him a name; but brought 
- on him a public prosecution; and parts of the work 
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were condemned as morally unfit for publication. Both 
the subject and the manner of all his work displayed 
intense opposition to the rules of French classicism; but B. 
was distinguished from his fellow-romanticists by his de- 
light in positively unpleasant subjects, and by the unnat- 
ural extravagance of his fancy. e wrote also Gautier, 
(1859), Les Paradis Artificiels (1860), R. Wagner (1861), and 
some volumes of admirable criticisms. His French ren- 
dering of the works of Edgar Allan Poe is one of the most 
perfect of translations. 


BAUDKIN, bawd kin, or BAuDEKIN, or BAWDEKIN, 
n. baw'di-kin [so named from its supposed original place of 
manufacture, Baldacca or Bagdad, modified under the in- 
fluence of It. baldachino, a rich gold stuff, a canopy]: a rich 
silk stuff interwoven with gold thread, and embroidered— 
formerly used for garments by the nobility, for church 
vestments, and altar-hangings, and canopies, whence the 
name baldachin, which see. 

BAUER, bow'ėr, BRuNo: 1809, Sep. 9—1882, Apr. 18; b. 
Eisenberg, duchy of Saxe-Altenburg: biblical critic and 
philosopher, belonging to the extreme school of German 
rationalism. He studied at the Univ. of Berlin, and early 
chose as his department of study, the scientific criticism of 
Scripture—a criticism based on the principle that the Bible 
is to be studied as a merely natural product with no refer- — 
ence to its real or supposed supernatural origin. In 1839 
B. became a privat-docent in the Univ. of Bonn; but in 
1842 was forbidden to deliver any more theological lectures, 
whereupon he removed to Berlin. He passed through 
various stages of anti-supernaturalism. At first, he con- 
tented himself with believing that the substance of the 
Christian religion might be extricated from the entangle- 
ments of a confused and erroneous system of interpretation. 
This idea runs through his earliest works, his Criticism of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus (1836), his Journal of Speculative 
Theology (1836-38), and his Critical KHaposition of the 
Religion of the Old Testament (1838). Toa more advanced 
stage belong his Doctor Hengstensberg (1839), and The Ewan. 
gelical Church of Prussia and Science (1840). In the latter 
of these works, B. sought to prove that true philosophic , 
union is the dissolution ut the outward dogmatic church in 
the realm of the universal and free self-consciousness. In 
his Critique of the Hvangelical History of John (Brem. 1840), 
and Critique of the Evangelical Synopticrsts (Leip. 1840), he 
attempted to show that the so-called facts of the gospel 
never had a historical existence, and that the four gospels 
were simply the product of the human self-consciousness. 
B. considers Strauss, a mere apologetical theologian, a 
comparatively othodox writer, and regards his conclusions 
with the contempt of one who has reached a far higher 
elevation, while he conceives that his own special work in 
this world has been to strike off the last head of the Hydra 
of the Tradition-hypothesis. The attacks upon him which 
followed brought about a complete rupture between him 
and the church; the consequence of which was a brochure 
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entitled The Question of Liberty, and my own Private Af- 
fairs (Zurich, 18438); and Christianity Unveiled (Zurich, 
1848). About this time he broke with his old friends, 
the liberals, by writing a pamphlet against the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, le =Judenfrage (Brunswick, 1843), 
which forms the transition point to the third period of 
B.'s intellectual activity, in which he seems to have aban- 
doned theology altogether, and occupied himself ex- 
clusively with i era and political philosophy. The num- 
ber of his writings in this department is very great. The 
principal are, History of the Politics, Civilization and En- 
lightenment of the 18th Century (Charlottenburg, 1843- 
45); History of Germany during the French Revolution and 
the Reign of Napoleon (Charlottenburg, 1846); His of the 
French Revolution until the Establishment of the lic 
(Leip. 1847); Western Dictatorship; The Actual Position of 
Russia; Germany and Russia; Russia and England. The 
rominent idea in all his works of this period is, that the 
ailure or the popular and national struggles in the 19th c. 
results from the essential weakness of the ‘enlightenment’ 
of the 18th c. More lately B. returned to theology. In 
1850-1, appeared his Critique of the Gospels and the History 
of their Origin, and his Critique of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the latter of which the author considers wholly apocryphal, 
_ and written during the 2d c. B. composed various other 
treatises on important points of history, theology, and 
politics. All his writings exhibit great learning, industry, 
research, and acumen, yet a capacity destructive rather than 
constructive. His influence has largely waned. 


BAUGE, bawjd' [from Baugé, a town in France]: 
drugget of thick-spun thread and coarse wool, manufac- 
tured in Burgundy. 

BAUGER, bé-zha': town in the dept. Maine-et-Loire, France, 
23 m. e.n.e. of Angers. The English, under the Duke of 
Clarence, were defeated here 1421. There are manufactures 
of linens and woolens. Pop. (1881) 3,324. 


BAUHINIA, daw-hin'i-a: genus of plants of the nat. 
ord. Leguminose, sub-ord. Cesalpinee. The upper petal 
is somewhat remote from the rest. The leaves are generally 
divided into two lobes. The species are natives of the 
warmer regions of both hemispheres, some of them remark- 
able for the size and beauty of their flowers. Most of them 
are twining plants or lianas, stretching from tree to tree in the 
tropical forests ; but some are small trees, as B. porrecta, the 
Mountain Ebony of Jamaica, so called from the color of 
its wood. The inner bark of B. racemosa (the Maloo Climber), 
of B. scandens, and of B. parviflora, East Indian species, is 
employed for making ropes. B. retusa and B. emarginata 
also East Indian, exude a brownish colored mild gum; 
while the astringent bark of B. variegata is used in Malabar 
for tanning and dyeing leather, and in medicine. The 
leaves of various species are used in Brazil as demulcent 
medicines, having mupilaginons properties. — Livingstone 
mentions a species of B. in s. Africa, called the Mopané 
Tree, remarkable for the little shade which its leaves afford. 
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They fold together, and stand nearly erect during the 
heat of the day. On them the larve of a species of psylla 
cause a saccharine secretion, in circular patches, beneath 
which the pupa of the insect is found. The natives scrape 
if off, and eat it as a dainty. 


BAULITE, baw'lit [from Mount Bauba, Iceland]: min- 
eral, a variety of Orthoclase; called also Krablite. It is a 
siliceous felspathic species, forming the basis of the Tra- 
chyte Pitchstone and-Obsidian. 


BAULK, n. bawk [see BALK]: a piece of foreign timber 
of from 8 to 16 inches square. Bawk, n. bawk, a cross-beam 
in the roof of a house uniting and supporting the rafters. 


BAUMGARTEN, bowm'gar-tén, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB: 
1714, July 17—1762, May 26; b. Berlin, Prussia, a clear 
and acute thinker of the school of Wolf. He studied at 
Halle, and in 1740 became prof. of philosophy at Frank- 
ford-on-the-Oder, where he died. He is the founder of 
Esthetics (q.v.) as a systematic science of the beautiful, 
though his mode of treatment is objected to by the more 
transcendental Germans, as being purely. psychological ; 
that is to say, he makes esthetics only a portion of the 
philosophy of the senses, and contrasts it with logic, which 
belongs to the sphere of the reason. The idea of a science 
of the beautiful appears first in his treatise, De Nonnullis ad 
Poema Pertinentibus, (Halle, 1735). In 1750-58, he issued 
two vols. of his Æsthetica, but his death interrupted the 
work. His writings in other departments of philosophy are 
marked by clearness and precision ; his Metaphysica (Halle, 
1739 ; 7th ed. 1779) is one of the most useful books for the 
study of the Wolfian philosophy. See Joh. Schmidt’s 
Leibnitz und B. (Halle, 1874). 


BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS, Lupwie FRIEDRICH OTTO: 
1788-1848, May 31; b. Merseburg : German theologian. He 
studied theology at Leipsic ; in 1810 became univ. preacher, 
and 1817 was appointed prof. of theology at Jena. B. was 
always a champion of religious liberty, on behalf of which 
he wrote various treatises. In 1820 appeared his Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Lvgmatics (Leip. 1820), a work of consid- 
erable originality and richness of thought. More complete 
exhibitions of his opinions are to be found in his Manual of 
Christian Ethics (Leip. 1827); Outlines of Biblical Theology 
(Jena, 1828); and Outlines of Protestant Dogmatics (Jena, 
1830). In 1881-2, he published a Tert-book of the History 
of Doctrines; in 1884, a work on Schletermacher, his Method 
of Thought and his Value; also Considerations on Certain 
Writings of Lamennais. After his death, Kimmel published 
the whole of his exegetical prelections on the Gospels and 
Pauline Epistles. 

B. was conspicuous for the breadth and solidity of his 
learning, the originality of his spirit, and the acuteness of 
his understanding, but was nevertheless deficient in clear 
and vivid expression. He attached himself to no school 
theological or philosophical. He had early been greatly in- 
fluenced by the metaphysics of Schelling, from which he 
ultimately freed himself. His thinking was, to a certain 
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extent, rationalistic, but on the whole approached more 
closely to that of the spiritual Schleiermacher. 


BAUMGARTNER, bowm'gart-ner, ANDREAS RITTER 
VON, or CHEVALIER DE: 1793, Nov. 23—1865 ; b. Friedberg, 
Bohemia. He studied at Vienna, where, 1823, he became 
prof. of natural philosophy, giving also popular lectures 
on Sundays upon mechanics, etc., for artisans and opera- 
tives. A result of these lectures was his Mechanik in threr 
Anwendung auf Künste und Gewerbe (2d ed. Vienna, 1823), 
and his Netartehrs (Vienna, 1823). Resigning his profes- 
sorship because of an ailment of the throat, his scientific 
attainments were used in various offices under the gov- 
ernment; and after the events of 1848, March, he was 
minister of mines and of public buildings, and chief of one 
of the departments in the ministry of finance. In 1851, 
May, he was appointed minister of commerce, trade, and 
public buildings. At the same time, he was appointed 
pres. of the Austrian Acad. of Sciences, of which he had been 
vice-pres. for a number of years. He published 1862, 
Chemie und Geschichte der himmelskérper nach der Spectral- 
analyse; in 1864, Die mechan. Theorie der Wärme; in 1866, 
Freiherr Von B., Hine Lebensskizze. 

BAUPET’TAH: town of British India, presidency of 
Madras, 29 m. from Guntoor. Pop. supposed abt. 20,000. 


BAUR, bow'ér, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN: 1792, June 21— 
1860, Dec.: founder of the ‘New Tübingen School of 
Theology.’ In 1817, he became prof. in the seminary of 
Blaubeuren, where he gave the first indications of his re- 
markable abilities by the publication of his Symbolism and 
Mythology, or the Notes neigion of the Ancients (Stuttgart, 
3 vols. 1824-5), a work which indicates che influence of 
Schleiermacher over the author. In 1826, he was called to 
Tübingen, where he held the chair of Protestant theology. 
His whole life was given to religious studies—the history of 
doctrines, the symbolism of the church, and biblical exege- 
sis. On account of the universality of his culture, the 
wonderful activity and fertility of his mind, his rare com- 
bination of speculative thought with solid knowledge, and 
that faculty of historic divination, or insight, which enabled 
him to draw decisive results from separate, obscure, and 
neglected data—he has been regarded by many in Germany 
as the most massive theological intellect since Schlei2r- 
macher. Unlike Bruno Bauer, he made comparativeiy little 
use of the Hegelian philosophy in his writings; and when 
he did, it was professedly only that he might more clearly 
understand historical phenomena in their internal spiritual 
connection, and be enabled to represent the logical process 
of their development. His method of investigating the pro- 
gressive history of religious opinion, however, incurred the 
reproach of formalism from its adversaries, who said that 
he applied it too rigorously, and made dogmas develop them- 
selves with a kind of abstract inevitable regularity from pre- 
vious historical conditions, without allowing for immediate 
and extraordinary providences. His most important works 
in the history of doctrine are—Die christliche Gnosis oder die 
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christliche Religionsphilosophie (Tübingen, 1835), (The Christ- 
ian Gnosis, or the Christian Philosophy of Religion); a 
work which makes the Christian Gnosis of the 2d and 3d 
centuries the starting-point of a long series of religio-phi- 
Iosophical productions traceable uninterruptedly down 
through middle-age mysticism and theosophy to Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schleiermacher; Die christliche Lehre von der 
Versöhnung (Tübingen, 1838), (The Christian Doctrine of 
the Atonement); and Die christliche Lehre von der Drei- 
einigkeit und Menschwerdung Gottes (Tübingen, 1841-43), 
(The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation). 
In reply to Mohler, the celebrated Rom. Cath. theologian, 
who had attacked the Protestant Church, he wrote Der 
Gegensatz des Catholicismus und Protestantismus (Tübingen, 
1836), (The Opposition between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism). Besides these works, based on a historical treatment 
of religion, to which class aiso belongs his Lehrbuch der 
christlichen Dogmengeschichte (Compendium of the History 
of Christian Dogmas), (Stuttgart, 1847), he published various 
critical treatises on parts of the New Testament; such as Die 
Christuspartei in der Korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensatz 
des Paulinischen und Petrinischen Christenthums, der Apostel 
Petrus in Rom (1881), (The Christ-party in the Corinthian 
Community; the Opposition of the Pauline and Petrine 
Christianity; the Apostle Peter in Rome), a work in which 
the author endeavors to demonstrate the existence of deep- 
rooted differences in that sphere of primitive Christianity, 
in which we are accustomed to see nothing but unity and 
harmony. His inquiries concerning the Gnosis led him to 
study minutely the pastoral epistles, the result of which 
study was Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus 
(Stuttgart, 1835), (The So-called Pastoral Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul), in which he combats the idea that St. Paul 
was their author, and refers them to the 2d c. Of a similar 
nature is his Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi (Stuttgart, 
1845), (Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ). His work on the 
Gospel of John produced a startling effect, as up to B.’s 
time that gospel had generally been held prior in date to the 
three synoptic gospels, whereas B. strove hard to show 
that it was of post-apostolic origin. In 1847, appeared his 
Kritische Untersuchungen über die canonischen Hvangelien, 
thr Verhdltniss zu einander, ihren Ursprung und Charakter 
(Critical Inquiry Concerning the Canonical Gospels; their 
Relation to each other; their Origin and Character). In 
1851, he published Das Markus-evangelium nach seinem Ur- 
sprung und Charakter (The Origin and Character of St. 
Mark’s Gospel). B. maintained that we must extend our 
notions of the time within which the canonical writings 
were composed to a period considerably post-apostolic, and 
which can only be determined approximately by a careful 
investigation of the motives which apparently actuated their 
authors. B. and his followers held that the New Testament 
books represent various stages in the approximation of two 
great Christian parties, Petrine and Pauline, at first directly 
hostile to one another. The most distinguished adherents 
of this ‘Tubingen School’ of German theology are Zeller, 
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Schwegler, and Hilgenfeld. B. is still admired for his 
learning; but his theories no longer hold their former power 
even in Germany. 


BAUSEANT, n. baw'sč-ant, or BEAUSEANT, bõ'sč-ant [F. 
beau, well; seant, sitting]: banner borne by the Knights 
Templars in the 18th c. It was of cloth, striped black and 
white; or, in heraldic language, sable and argent; the Tem- 
plars’ battle-cry. 

BAUSSET, bö-så', Lours Francois, Cardinal: 1748-1824; 
b. Pondicherry, India. His father, who held an important 
` position in the French Indies, sent the young B. to France 
when he was but 12 years of age. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and became Bishop of Alais 1784. Having signed 
the protest of the French bishops against the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy, he emigrated (1791); but in the followin 

ear he returned to France. He was soon arrested, an 
imprisoned in the old convent of Port Royal, where he re- 
mained until after the fall of Robespierre. After the resto- 
ration of Louis XVIII. in 1815, he entered the chamber of 
rs; the following year he became a member of the 
rench Acad.; and in 1817 he received the appointment of 
cardinal. He wrote the history of Fénelon (1808-9, 3 vols.), 
at the request of the abbot Emery, who had in his posses- 
sion the manuscripts of the illustrious Abp. of Cambray. 
The work had great success; and its author was awarded, 
1810, the second decennial price of the Institute, for the 
best biography. His History of Bossuet (1814) was less 
favorably received. 


BAUTAIN, bõ-tăn, Louts-EUGENE-MARIE: 1796, Feb. 17 
—1867; b. Paris: French philosopher and theologian. He 
studied under Cousin at the Normal School. In 1816, he 
was appointed prof. of philosophy in the College of Stras- 
bourg, where the youth carried their admiration of him even 
to the length of imitating his walk and dress. The religious 
tendencies of his character did not find satisfactory expres- 
sion in philosophy, and he became a priest, 1828. After the 
events of 1830, he resigned his professorship; but his repu- 
tation for orthodoxy, never very strong, had been destroyed 
in the eyes of his bishop by his work La Morale de? Evangile 
comparée à la Morale des Philosophes, published a few years 
before, and he was in consequence suspended from sacred 
offices for several years, though reinstated 1841. In 1888, 
he was made dean of the Faculty of Letters at Strasbourg, 
and afterwards director of the College of Juilly. Still later, 
he was translated to Paris, and appointed vicar-gen. of the 
metropolitan diocese. In 1848, he attempted to give a re- 
ligious direction to the revolution. He was selected as one 
of the’professors of the Theological Faculty of Paris, and 
was an extremely popular preacher. His principal works 
are—Philosophie-psychologie Hapérimentale (1889), Philosophie 
Morale (1842), Philosophie du Christianisme (1835), La Re- 
ligion et la Liberté considérées dans leurs Rapports (1848), La 
Morale de 0 Hoangile comparée aux divers Systèmes de Morale 
(1855), 
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BAUTER, n. baw'tėr [etym. doubtful]: to become hard- 
ened. 


BAUTZEN, bdowt'sén, or, in official language, BUDISSIN, 
bé'dis-sin: cap. of the circle of B., kingdom of Saxony. It 
is on rising eae overlooking the river Spree, and is the seat 
of the chief offices of justice in the circle, which had pop. 
(1880) 351,326, including 50,000 Wends. B. has several 
churches, a royal palace—formerly the residence of the 
markgrafs of Meissen—numerous schools, and two public 
libraries and an hospital. The chief branches of industry 
are manufactures of woolens, fustian, linen, hosiery, leather, 
and gunpowder. B. is a place of considerable antiquity, 
and was known in the time of Henry I. (981), but was made 
a town first under Otho I. Its several privileges, and the 
reputation of certain holy relics preserved in St. Peter’s 
Church, made the place important. It suffered greatly in 
the war with the Hussites, and still more during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Meissner, the poet (died 1805), was born here. 
B. is celebrated chiefly as the place where Napoleon, with 
an army of 150,000 men, wor a barren victory over 90,000 
of the allied Russians and Prussians, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, 1813, May 20-21. ‘The allies lost in the two days 
15,000 in killed and wounded; in addition to 1,500 prisoners, 
mostly wounded, which the French captured. The French 
left 5,000 dead upon the field, and upwards of 20,000 were 
wounded. The result of the battle, and the splendid retreat 
of the allies, were most disheartening to the French army, 
and even to Napoleon himself. Pop. of B. (1880), 17,509, 
including many Wends, descendants of the old Vandals. 

BAUZA, bow'thá, Don FELIPE: about 1750-1838: Spanish 

eographer, who at the age of 20 years, accompanied 

alaspina in his naval inspections; and, on his return, 
became director of the hydrographic depot at Madrid. The | 
fine maps of South America drawn under his careful super- 
vision are superior to all that had preceded. In 1823, when 
litical events compelled him to leave Spain, he betook 
imself to England. 


BAVALITE, dd’va-lit: a variety of Chamoisite. 
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BAVARIA, ba-ed'ri-a (Ger. Barerx, and officially, 
BAYERN): one of the states of the German empire; accord- 
ing to its size, the second in importance. B. is divided into 
two unequal parts, which are separated by the Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt dominions. The e. portion, comprising 
fully eleven-twelfths of the whole, is situated between lat. 
47 20' and 50° 41’ n., and long. 9° and 18° 48’ e. It is 
bounded n. by the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, the 
Thuringian principalities, and the kingdom of Saxony; e., 
by Bohemia and Austria; s, by the Tyrol; and w., by 

ürtemberg, Baden, and the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
The w. part, occupying the Rhine Palatinate, on the left 
bank of the Rhine, lies between lat, 48° 57’ and 49° 50’ r., 
ani between 7° 5 and 8° 27’ e. Rhenish Prussia, the 
Grand Ducby of Hesse, and Baden bound it on the w., n., 
and e , and France on the south. 

B. is divided into eight circles, as follows: 


Cire es, Area in sq. m. Pop. in 1875. 
Upper Bavaria........cecee-ceeeeeee 6.535 894,404 
Lower Bavaria. ........0.0.ceeee. ee: 4.091 622,377 
Palstinata’: ee orena aeS ce acces 2.272 641,567 
Upper Palatinate ..............0.05. 8,679 503,422 
Upper Franconia ........eeeeeeeeeee 2,632 555,043 
Middle Frauconia..............0..4.. 2,914 607,085 
Lower Franconia... ...sssssesss.. 3.409 597 ,056 
Swabia and Neuburg ............... 3,648 601,950 

Total ssas Seesaaae 29,180 5,022,904 


At the census of 1880 the pop. was 5,284,778. 

Surface, Hydrography, Railways, ete.—B is a mountain- 
ous country. Itis walled in on the s.e., n.e , and n.w. b 
mountains ranging from 8,000 ft. to nearly 10,000 ft. in 
height The highest elevation is reached on the s., the 
Zugspitz of the Noric Alps being 9,665 ft. high. On the e., 
the highest points of the Böhmerwald, dividing B. from 
Bohemia, are the Arber and Rachelverg, respectively 4,613 
ft. and 4,800 ft. high. On the n.e., the Schneeberg, in the 
Fichtelgebirge range, has a height of 8,481 ft. A branch of 
this chain, which is connected on the n.w. with the Thur- 
ingerwald, extends s, between the rivers Regnitz and Vils. 
The Rhongebirge, the greatest height of which is 3,000 ft., 
forms the northernmost chain of Bavaria. In the Rhine 
Palatinate, the principal mountain is the Hardt, whose cul- 
minating peak is about 2,300 ft. high. In the interior, B. is 
intersected in several directions by various less elevated 
ranges, alternating with extensive plains and fertile valleys. 
B. is rich in wood, nearly one-third of its surface being 
covered with forests, moeth of pine and fir. 

As to its hydrography, B. has the Rhine flowing along 
the whole e. boundary of the circle of the Palatinate, which 
is also watered by the Speyer, the Lauter, and the Queich. 
The Danube enters B. proper at Ulm, where it is joined by 
the Iller, and pursues its course e.n.e. through the centre of 
the country, until it passes out at Passau. into the Austrian 
dominions. Including its windings, the length of the Dan- 
ube in B. is about 270 m., navigable throughout. In its 
passage through B., it receives no fewer than 38 rivers, the 
chief of which, on the right bank, are, besides the Iller, 
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already mentioned, the Lech, the Isar, and the Inn; and on 
the left, the Wörnitz, the Altmihl, the Kocher, the Naab, 
the Regen, and the Ilz. The n. part of B. is in the basin 
of the Main, which, rising in the n., flows with many wind- 
ings through the i ee s.w. to the Rhine, with which it 
unites at Mayence. ts most important tributaries are the 
Regnitz, the Rodach, the Tauber, and the Saale, B. has 
several] lakes, the principal of which are the Chiem, circum- 
ference of 35 m.; the Wurm, length 14 m., breadth 4 m.; 
and the Ammer, circuit 27 m. These lakes are in ‘he 
s.,at the foot of the n. slope of the Noric Alps. A cvr- 
ner of Lake Constance also belongs to Bavaria. The lakes 
and rivers abound in fish. There area few canals in the 
country, the most important of which is the Ludwigs-Kan l, 
which, taking advautage of the rivers Main, Regnitz, and 
Altmiihl, unites the Rhine and Danube, and through them 
the German Ocean with the Black Sea. This canal was 
executed by government at a cost of upwards of $4,000,000. 
B. has altogether about 1,700 m. of railway in operation. 
One of the chief is that between Augsburg and Lindau on 
Lake Constance, 80 m. These lines join Munich with 
Augsburg, Donauwörth, Nürnberg, Bamberg, Ulm, Kuf- 
stein, etc. B. has about 9,000 m. cf public roads, and over 
1,500 m. of telegraphs. 

Climate, Soil, Products, etc.—The temperature of B. var- 
ies considerably, being cold and bleak in the mountainous 
regions, anıl very hot in summer in the plains and valleys. 
The climate generally, however, is mild and salubrious, 
The soil, particularly in the valleys of the Upper and Lower 
_ Danube, is very fertile, second to none in central Germany; 

but its capabilities as yet have not been fully developed, 
though even now the wealth of the country consists almost 
wholly of its agricultural produce. The plain south of 
Munich has been described as the granary of Germany, in 
conse quence of its groat productiveness, while the circles of 
Upper and Middle Franconia are styled the hop-garden of 
Bavaria. Whcat, rye, oats. and barley are chief articles of 
produce, but buckwheat, maize, and rice aiso are grown to 
a small extent. The vine, as well as the hop-plant, is culti- 
vated extensively in Franconia, and the wine is held in 
` great esteem. Rhenish B. also produces good wine. The 
quantity annually produced in B. is estimated at upwards 
of 16,000,000 gallons. Fruit, tobacco, flax, hemp, linseed, 
licorice, and beet-root are cultivated. Cattle-rearing is 
the exclusive occupation of the inhabitants on the slopes 
and at the foot of the Alps, pasturage being found at an 
elevation of 8,500 ft. Sheep, goats, and pigs are reared in 
Middle and Upper Franconia, and horses chiefly in Upper 
B. and Swabia, but the live-stock is far from adequate to 
the extent and capacity of the country. The forests of B.. 
annually furnish much timber. The soil is rich in mineral 
wealth. which as yet has not been drawn upon to anything 
like its full extent. The chief mincrals are salt—which is 8 
government monopoly, and obtained by evaporation, prin- 
cipally from the rich mines in the s.e. corner of the Alps 
and iron, which is worked almost everywhere 
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throughout the territory. In Rbenish B., copper, mangan- 
ese, mercury, and cobalt are found; quicksilver and black- 
lead are obtained in some places; marble in great variety is 
common, also gypsum, alabaster, and some of the finest 
porcelain clay in Europe. 

Manufactures, etc.—'Vhe manufacturing industry of B., 
like its agriculture, is generally undeveloped, and not 
centred in the hands of capitalists, who can largely take 
advantage of new inventions to prosecute it with energy 
and success, but distributed among numerous small man- 
ufacturers. 

This is not the case with beer, the manufacture of which 
is carried to great perfection in B., and to an extent, if we 
take population into account, quite unparalleled in Europe. 
There are upwards of 5,000 breweries in B., making about 
110 million gallons of beer annually, which are mainly 
consumed in the country, the quantity of beer that a 
Bavarian can imbibe being marvellous. Nearly two- 
thirds of the revenue of the state are said to be derived 
from this source alone. Next to beer, coarse linen is the 
most important product of manufacturing industry, and of 
late years some considerable cotton-factories have been 
erected; but the supply of cotton, woolen, and worsted 
goods is not equal to the home consumption. Leather is 
extensively manufactured, also paper, articles of straw and 
wood, porcelain, glass, nails, needles, jewelry, beet-root 
sugar, and tobacco. The mathematical and optical instru- 
ments of Munich are held in high repute. The exports 
consist of timber, grain, wine, cattle, wool, salt, hops, 
fruits, beer, leather, glass, jewelry, optical and mathe- | 
matical instruments, butter, cheese, etc. The annual 
value of these is estimated at about $7,500,000. Principal 
imports are sugar, coffee, woolens, silks, stuffs, drugs, 
hemp, and flax. The position of B. gives it the transit 
pate between n. Germany and Austria, Switzerland and 

taly. 

Popileadion, Religion, Hducation.—The growth of the 
population of B. is much checked by the regulations 
which relate to marriages. No marriage can take place 
until the authorities who superintend the relief of the poor 
are fully satisied that the persons wishing to marry have 
adequate means to support a wife and family; and certain 
military obligations have also to be fultilled before a man 
can enter into wedlock. These restrictive laws have 
another consequence besides that of preventing a rapid 
increase of the population; they have tended to increase 
inordinately the number of illegitimate children. B. has 
a very bad pre-eminence in this respect on the continent. 
In the capital, the illegitimate births about equal the 
legitimate; and over the whole kingdom the proportion 
ranges from 1 in 4°5 to 1 in 5 of the total births, equal to a 
percentage of from 22} to 20 illegitimate births. Pop. 
ee 8,564,757; (1833) 4,187,390; (1855) 4,541,556. Dur- 

g recent years the increase has been more rapid. Pop. 
(1864) amounting to 4,807,440; (1871) 4,863,450; (1880) 
5,284,778. The Bavarians, notwithstanding their beer 
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bibbing propensity, are essentially a sober and industrious 
people. Though all of German origin, they differ mater- 
lally in character, The Franconians are intelligent, dili- 
gent, and steady; the Swabians, good-naturedly indolent; 
and the inhabitants of the Palatinate, lively and enterpris- 
ing; while the Bavariàns proper are dull and superstitious. 

As to religion: in 1880, the Rom. Catholics numbered 
8,748,032; Protestants, 1,477,312; Jews, 53,526; and other 
minor sects, 5,908. The state maintains perfect toleration, 
guaranteeing the same civil rights to Rom. Catholic and 
Protestant alike. Individuals of every sect have the 
privilege of worshipping privately without fear of moles- 
tation; and on application to the king by a sufficient 
number of families, the right of public worship can be 
secured. A concordat with Rome divides the state into 2 
archbishoprics and 6 bishoprics. The consistories of 
Anspach, Baireuth, and Speyer, under the superior consis-, 
tory of Munich, govern the Lutheran Church, the Munich 
consistory being in some degree subject to a section in the 
home department, which manages the temporal concerns 
of all the churches. The president of the Munich consis- 
tory has a seat and vote in the council of the state. The 
revenues of the Church of Rome are derived from lands 
and endowments, the Protestant Church is supported by 
the state. Of late, the Bavarian government has become 
conspicuous by opposing the Ultramontanes, and encour- 
aging the ‘Old Catholics.’ 

B. has a good system of education, under the supreme. 
direction of a minister of public instruction, to whom 
certain members of the provincial governments, specially. 
instructed to watch the educaticnal interests of the com. 
munities, are subordinate. These have numerous inspec- 
tors under them, who make systematic reports. Neverthe- 
less, in Upper and Lower B., about one-fifth of the children 
are yet without school education. Besides elementary 
schools, there are about 30 gymnasia, and numerous Real- 
schulen and technical schools of various kinds. The three 
Bavarian universities are at Munich, Wirzburg, and 
Erlangen, the latter being Protestant. There are several 
extensive libraries in B., that of Munich being the largest 
in Germany. -Art has been zealous!y cultivated in B., and 
since the days of King Louis I. has been peculiarly fostered 
by the state. There are numerous institutions for the 
furtherance of painting, sculpture, and music. 

Government, Revenue, etc.—B. is a constitutional mon- 
archy, the throne hereditary in the male line. Its consti- 
tution dates no further back than 1818, when it was 
deciared a part of confederated Germany. The king is 
the executive. The legislature consists of a chamber of 
senators, and one of deputies. The senators are hereditary, 
the king, however, having the power, within certain limits, 
to nominate members for life. The chamber of deputies. 
consists of five different classes—one-eighth of the whole 
members being chosen from landed proprietors, who 
exercise judicia) powers in right of their property, and 
have no seat in the upper house; anc*ber eighth from 
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ecclesiastics of the Prot. and Rom. Cath. churches; a 
fourth from the inhabitants of cities and market towns; 
and a half from landed proprietors who neither possess 
judicial rights, nor a seat in the other chamber. There 
are, besides, three members from the upiversities—one from 
each. ‘Lhere is one member in the chamber of deputies 
for every 7,000 families, or 85,000 inhabitants. In the 
event of there not being a dissolution, the chamber lasts 
for six years. The usual length of the annual session is 
two months, The chambers, in ordinary circumstances, 
meet once .a year for the dispatch of business, and it is 
compulsory on the king to summon them once in three 
years. Nodeliberation can take place unless two-thirds of 
' the deputies are present. All matters relating to public 
burdens, etc., come first under the consideration of the 
chamber of deputies; with reference to other questions, 
the king exercises his own discretion as to which chamber 
shall tirst discuss tbem. No alteration in taxation, and no 
new law, can be promulgated without the consent of the 
legislature; but the royal prerogative is loosely defined. 

‘The cabinet consists of seven members, chiefs of the 
departments of foreign atiairs, justice, home aftairs, public 
worship and instruction, finance, commerce, and public 
works and war. They are not necessarily members of the 
chambers, though they are privileged to be present at the 
deliberations. ‘The privy council is composed of the king, 
certain royal princes, the ministers of state, and six council- 
lors nominated by the king. 

The revenue of B. for 1876-7 amounted to 258,686,781 
marks ($61,645,059), of which 20,296,458 marks were to be 
raised by direct taxation, 89,062,210 marks by indirect 
taxation, the rest chiefly from domains and state monopo- 
lies. The expenditure for the same year was estimated 
at the same figure. The interest on the national debt 
swallows up about 15 per cent. of the whole expenditure; 
the army, 18 percent.; and worship and education about 
11 per cent. By the budgets of 1880 and 1881, the receipts 
for each year are 221,741,445 marks ($52,840,986), and are 
just balanced by the expenditure. The public debt in 
1879 was 1,259,646,194 marks ($300,173,688), about a third 
of it having been contracted for railways. ` 

The raising of the army of B. was in 1871 adapted to 
the Prussian method of conscription. Every Bavarian is 
liable to service for seven years, and no substitution is 
allowed. The period of active service is four years, the 
remaining three being spent in the army of reserve; and 
the soldier, after quitting the reserve, is bound to serve 
other five years in the landwehr. When B., 1870, Nov. 
became one of the kingdoms of the German empire, her 
army, on the established conditions of its formation, was 
formed into two corps of the imperial army, each consist- 
ing of two divisions, under the command of the king of 
B. in times of peace, but controlled by the emperor of 
Germany in war. On the peace-footing, the infantry 
consists of 16 regiments, 48 battalions, 26,688 men in all; 
besides which there are 10 battalions of chasseurs, 5,510 
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strong, and 82 battalions of landwehr. There are 10 regi- 
ments of cavalry, of 7,192 men; 5,544 artillery, 1,214 
engineers, and 1,126 of the military train—in all, 47,224 
men without including the landwehr. In time of war 
the total force is 149,892, rather more than trebled. 

H story.—The Boii, a race of Celtic origin, were the first 
inhabitants of B. of whom tradition furnishes any account. 
From them, its German name, Baiern, as well as its old 
Latin name, Boiaria, is said to have been derived. They 
appear to have conquered the country about B.c. 600, and 
they retained it until shortly before the Christian era, 
when they were subjugated by the Romans; the country 
being made an integral part of the Roman empire, under 
the names of Vindelicia and Noricum. After the decay of 
the Roman power, the Ostrogoths and Franks successively 
held possession of it, until Charlemagne conquered it. 
After his death, it was governed by lieutenants of the 
Frank and German kings, until 1070, whem it passed into 
possession of the Guelph family; and it was transferred 
by imperial grant, in 1180, to Otho, Count of Wittelsbach, 
whose descendant now occupies the throne. The Rhenish 
Palatinate was conferred on this family by the emperor 
Frederick III., 1216. Now followed quarrels between 
relatives, and divisions of territory, until the dukedom of 
B. was severed from the Rhenish and Upper Palatinates 
(see PALATINATE); of the latter, however, it repossessed 
itself, 1621—the peace of Westphalia, 1648, confirming the 
title of its princes to that possession, as well as its right to 
the electoral dignity to which it hac been raised in 1624. 
In the war of the Spanish Succession, B. supported 
France, and suffered considerably in consequence; but in 
1777, on the extinction of the younger Wittelsbach line, it 
received the accession of the Rhine Palatinate. In 1805, 
B. was erected into a kingdom by Napoleon I. The 
king assisted Napoleon in his wars, and in consideration of 
his aid received large additions of territory. In 1818, 
however, the Bavarian king pportunely contrived to 
change sides, and thus managed to have contrmed to him, 
by the treaties of 1814-5, an extent of territory nearly as 
valuable as the possessions which the treaties of Presburg 
and Vienna had given him, and which he had now to 
restore to Austria. 

In 1818, the new constitution came into existence, but 
owing to various causes, it did not secure that measure of 

opular freedom and contentment that had been expected. 

n 1825, Louis I. ascended the throne, a well-meaning, 
liberal, and intellectual monarch, and favorable to the 
- liberty of the people and the press; but he lavished the 
wealth of the kingdom on the extravagant embellishment 
of the capital, and on works of art, while he neglected 
works of practical value, that would have tended to enrich 
the country, diminish the public burdens, and increase 
the welfare of his people. In 1880, a wave from the 
French revolution swept over the country, disturbing its 
equanimity, but not to any serious extent. The Bavarian 
government, however. took alarm, and restricted the free- 
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dom of the press. These restrictions excited so much 
opposition, that they were soon rescinded, but new dis- 
satisfaction was created by the imposition of new taxes. 
The Jesuits now obtained an immense influence with the 
king, which they used to the detriment of popular rights. 
The wrath of the people was further aroused against their 
monarch by his connection with the notorious Lola 
Montez, who was looked upon as an agent of the Ultra- 
montanists—an imputation which that lady, in her auto- 
biography, published 1858, indignantly repudiates, main 
taining that she was the inveterate enemy of that party, 
and the true friend of the people. In 1848, March, fol- 
lowing the example of the French revolutionists, the 
people of Munich seized the arsenal, and demanded 
reforms and the expulsion of Lola Montez. The king had 
to consent; but in the same month he abdicated his throne, 
in accordance, says Lola Montez, with a promise made by 
him to her. His son, Maximilian II., succeeded him: he 
died 1864. Louis II., noted for extravagant patronage of 
the great musician Wagner, and for eccentricities which 
finally developed into insanity, then ascended the throne. 
At his death Otto I. became king. See GERMANY. 


BAVARIA: a colossal female statue at Munich, which 
bears the name of the country of which it is a personifica- 
tion; said to be second in size only to the famous Colossus 
of Rhodes. It was erected by King Louis I., the model 
having been executed by Schwanthaler. Externally, the 
figure bears a German aspect. A long folding garment 
reaches from the middle to the naked foot; over the half- 
naked breast a skin is cast, and the hair falls freely over 
the back. The brow is adorned with sprigs of oak; in the 
left hand, which is raised, she holds a wreath of oak; and 
in the right, which is bent towards the breast, a sword; at 
her side reposes the Bavarian lion, the guardian of her 
kingdom, in a sitting attitude. The statue is 65 ft. high, 
the pedestal being 80, so that the whole monument has a 
height of 95 ft. The statue was cast from the bronze of 
Turkish and Norwegian cannon. Internally, it is very 
remarkable. Through the back part of the pedestal, a 
door leads to a stone staircase of 60 steps. The figure it- 
self is hollow, and resembles a mine, with side-passages 
which lead into the lion. A staircase of cast-iron, of 58 
steps, leads through the neck up into the head, where 
there are two sofas, and several openings through which 
views may be had. At the highest part of the head, there is 
the following inscription: ‘ This colossal figure, erected by 
Louis I., King of Bavaria, was designed and modelled by 
L. von Schwanthaler, and cast in bronze, in the years 
1844 to 1850, by Ferdinand Miller.’ The head contains 
standing-room for thirty-one persons. The whole figure 
consists of seven pieces, and the lion of five. The monu- 
aa ym formally uncovered, amid great rejoicings, 1850, 

ug. 7. : 


BAVARIAN, n. bd-va'ri-dn: a native or inhabitant of Ba- 
varia. 
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` BAVAROY, n. bdiv'a-roy [F. Bavarois, Bavarian]: a 
eat-coat; properly one made meet for the body; fig., a 
isguise; anything employed to cover moral turpitude. 


BAVIN, n. băv'in [OF. baffe, a fagot: Gael. baban, a 
cluster]: in OE., the scraps or waste pieces from fagots; a 
fagot; a piece of waste wood; in warfare, small bundles of 
easily ignited brushwood, from two to three ft. in length; 
made by arranging the bush-ends of the twigs all in one di- 
rection, tying the other ends with small cord, dipping the 
bush-ends into a kettle containing an inflammable composi- 
tion, and drying them. They are among the combustible 
materials used in fire-ships. 


BAWBEE, or BABEE, n., baw-bë' [F. bas-billon, base bul- 
lion or coin]: popular designation of a half-penny in Scot- 
Jand, now dropping out of use. In Scottish song, B. is 
gerbe with a girl’s fortune or marriage-portion—as, 

cnny's Bawbee. BAWBEES’,, n. plu. -bëz', money. 

BAWBLE, or BAUBLE, n. bawb, [mid. L. baubella, a 
precious thing, a jewel: F. babiole, a toy: compare Hung. 
bub, a bunch; buba, a doll]: a showy trifle; a worthless 
piece of finery. BAuBLING, a. baw'bling, showy but 
flimsy; contemptible. 


BAWCOCK, n. baw'kik [prov. Eng. baw, an exclama- 
tion of ridicule or contempt; Jaws, in east of England, 
boys or girls]: ia O#., a burlesque term of endearment; 
a fine fellow. 

BAWD, n. bawd [W. baw, dirt, filth; bawaidd, dirty: 
OF. baude|: one who promotes debauchery; a procuress, 
Bawpy, a. baw'di, filthy; unchaste; obscene. BAWDRY, n. 
baw'dri (OF. bauderie]: the practices of a bawd; obscenity. 
BAwpy-HOUSE, a house of ill fame. 

BAWL, v. bawl [AS. bau or bow, the cry of a top Gael. 
beul, the mouth, an opening: mid. L. baulārě, to bark, to 
roar: Icel. baula, to low asan ox]: to cry out witha loud 
full sound; to cry out lustily. BAwL'Ine, imp. BAWLED, 
pp. dawld. BAWL'ER, n. one who. 


BAXTER, baks'tér, RICHARD: 1615, Nov. 12—1691, Dec. 
8; b. Rowton, Shropshire: one of the most eminent of the 
Nonconformist divines in England. His early education 
was somewhat neglected. Instead of attending, as he 
wished, one of the universities, he was obliged to content 
himself with a course of private study, in the midst of 
which he was induced, remarkably, for he was habitually 
serious, to try his fortune at court, fortified with an intro- 
duction to the Master of the Revels. A month sufficed to 
convince him that he was out of his clement at Whitchall, 
and a protracted illness after his return helped to deepen 
the earnestness of his religious convictions. Soon after: 
wards, at the age of 23, he was ordained, and entered on the 
mastership of Dudley Grammar School, from which he re- 
moved to act as assistant to a clergyman at Bridgenorth, 
where he resided nearly two years. In 1640, he was in- 
vited to become parish clergyman of Kidderminster, an 
offer which he accepted; and within a comparatively brief 
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period, not ont did he establish his reputation as one of 
the most remarkable preachers of the time, but succeeded 
in effecting a wonderful improvement among his people. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, bis position became 
peculiar. Sincerely attached to monarchy, his re.igious 
sympathies were almost wholly with the Puritans; and 
though a Presbyterian in principle, he was far from admit- 
ting the unlawfulness of episcopacy. His views, which, 
some time before the Restoration, became extremely popu- 
lar, were too catholic for the gencral taste, and the open re- 
spect shown by Baxter to some leading Puritans exposed 
him to some danger from the mob. He accordingly retired 
to Coventry, where he ministered for two years to the garri 
son and inhabitants, He afterwards accepted theoffice of chap- 
lain to Colonel Whalley’s regiment, and was even present 
at the sieges of Bridgewater, Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester. 
His influence was at all times exerted to modify the intoler- 
ance of partisanship, and to promote ‘the spirit of love and 
of a sound mind.’ On the urgent invitation of Lis parish- 
ioners, he returned to Kidderminster, when il! health forced 
him to leave the army, and continued to labor there for 
some time. During this period, he greatly extended his 
fame by the publication of his Saints’ Rest and Call to the 
Unconverted. He never dissembled his sentiments with re- 
gard to the execution of the dcath-sentence on the king and 
the accession to power of Cromwell, even in the presence 
of the Protector himself, who endeavored, without success, 
to enlarge his ideas on the subject of revolutions. On the 
return of Charles, B. was appointed one of his chaplains, 
and took a leading part in the conference held at the Savo 
to attempt a reconciliation between the contending churc 
factions, a project defeatel by the bigoted obstinacy of the 
bishops. B. was tempted with the offer of the see of Here- 
ford, but declined the honor, praying instead to be permit- 
ted to return to his beloved flock at Kidderminster. He 
asked no salary, but his request was refused. The Act of 
Uniformity at length drove him out of the English Church, 
and in 1668, July, he retired to Acton, Middlesex, where 
he spent the Sethe part of nine years, occupied chiefly in 
authorship. He produced his books with a rapidity unparal- 
leied in modern generations, at least in this one respect, that 
the quality was not always in the inverse ratio of the quan- 
tity. The Act of Indulgence, 1672 permitted him to return 
to London, where he divided his time between preaching 
and writing. At length, 1685, be fell into the brutal 
clutches of Judge Jeffreys, who condemned him, for alleged 
‘sedition’ in his Paraphrase uf the New Testament, to pay a 
fine of 500 marks, and in default, to lie in the King’s Bench 
Prison till it was paid. The circumstances of the trial are 
graphically described by Macaulay in the second volume 
of his History. After a confinement of nearly eightcen 
months, B. was released and pardoned, on the mediation of 
Lord Powis. Afterwards he saw better times, and died in 
the 75th year of his age. 

B. is said to have preached more sermons, engaged in 
more controversies, and written more books than any other 
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Nonconformist of his age; and Dr. Isaac Barrow has said 
of him, that ‘ his practical writings were never mended, and 
his controversial seldom confuted.” The total number of 
his publications exceeded 160. Of these, by far the most 
popular and celebrated are his Saints’ Rest, Dying Thoughts, 
and Call to the Unconverted—20,000 copies of which last 
were sold in a twelvemonth, and it was translated into all 
European languages. More important, however, in a theo- 
logical point of view, are his Methodus T'heologie and Cath- 
olie Theology, in which his peculiar system—a compromise 
between Arminius and Calvin—is embodied. His autobio- 
graphical narrative is historically valuable; the review of 
his religious opinions is spoken of by Coleridge as one of 
the most remarkable pieces of writing in religious literature. 
A complete edition of his works, in 25 vols., with a life by 
Orme, was published 1830. His Practical Works, in 4 vols., 
were published 1847. See Dean Boyle’s Richard Baxter 
(London, 1883). 

BAXTERIANS, băks tř ri-anz: adherents to Baxter’s 
theological system, the peculiar doctrines of which were: 
ist, That though Christ died in a special sense for the elect, 
yet he died also in a general sense for all, 2d, The rejection 
of the dogma of reprobation; 3d, That it is possible even 
for saints to fall away from saving grace. The tendency of 
Baxter’s views was towards theology more liberal than Cal- 
vinism; and thouzh deficient in logical consistency, they 
have been, and still are, popular in England, especially 
among the dissenters—who shrink from the hard conclu- - 
sions of Calvinism, or the latitudinarian views of Arminian- 
ism. The two most eminent of the earlier B. are Dr. Isaac 
Watts and Dr. Philip Doddridge. 

BAY, a. bä [L badius, brown: Sp. bayo’ It. bajo: F. 
bai|; brown or reddish; inclining to a chestnut color. 
BAYARD, n bård [F. bai, a chestnut-brown: Dut. paard, 
a horse!: a bay horse: fig., a man blinded with self-conceit; 
an unmannerly beholder. ApJ. blind; stupid. A BAYARD, 
a knight without fear or reproach, after the famous cheva- 
lier of that name QuUEEN’s Bays, 2d Dragoon Guards, so 
named from their bay horses. 

BAY, n bå (Sp. dbahaa—from prov. Pp, badar, to open, 
to gape It. baja: F. bave—from mid. L. baia, a bay): 
an arm of the sea bending irto the land; state of being 
hemmed in a pond head raised to keep a store of water for 
driving a mill, in arch . term used to signify the magnitude 
of a building, ‘If a barn consists of a floor and two heads, 
where they lay corn they call ita barn of two bays. These 
bays are from 14 to 20 ft long, and floors from 10 to 12 
broad and usually 20 ft. long, which is the breadth of the 
barn’ Bay winpow, a window that projects outwards, 
forming a kind of bay within. BAY-SALT. a sort of coarse 
salt.formed by the solar evaporation of sea-water; extensively 
orea trom salt marshes along the coast of France. See 

ALT. i 

BAY, n bä [It. abbaiare; F abbayer; L. baubari, to 

bow wow as a dog F aboi, barking, baying]: the bark of a 
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dog when his prey is brought to a stand. AT BAY, brought 

to a stand, and turned to keep the enemy in check; hard 

pressed; at one’s wits’ end; a stag is at bay when he is made 

to turn and face his pursuers: V. to bark, asa dog at hig 
me; to keep an enemy from closing in. Bay me, imp. 
AYED, pp. bid. 


BAY: an indentation of the sca into the land, with an 
opening wider than the inland extension. A gulf is of greater 
extension inland than a B., and has often a narrow opening. 
These terms are often loosely applied; Baffin’s Bay, e.g., is 
really a gulf. When the body of water is large, and the 
entrance narrow, it becomes a shut sea, as the Baltic, the 
Red Sea, etc. Hudson's Bay, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, night with propriety be termed seas. 

BAY, n. bä [F. buie, a berry—from L. bacca, a berry: Sp. 
bayu, the cod of peas, a husk]: name given to a number of 
trees and shrubs more or less resembling the Laurel or 
Victor’s Laurel (Laurus nobilis), which is also called SWEET 
Bay (see LAUREL); the name Baye, wh.ch was once ex- 
clusively applied to the fruit, having been extended to the 
whole plant. The Common Laurel or Cherry Laurel 
(Prunus Laurocerasus) is sometimes called BAY LAUREL. 
See LAUREL.—The Rep Bay of the southern states of 
America is Zaurus Caroliniensis. See LAUREL.—The 
Warre Bay of America is Magnolia glauca (see Maec- 
NOLIA), and the LoBLOLLY Bay of the same country is 
Gordonia Lasvanthus. See Gorponta. Bays, n. plu. daz, 
a honorary garland or crown of victory, especially for fame 
in poetry — originally made of laurel branches with its 
berries. From early times, bay-leaves have been asso- 
ciated with popular superstitions and usages. With 
other evergreens, they have adorned houses and churches 
at Christmas; and in token of rejoicing or of some meritori- 
ous deed, sprigs of bay, as well as of laurel, have been 
worn in the hat, or wreathed around the head. There appears 
to have been a notion that the B. was an antidote against 
the effects of thunder. In an old play, Zhe White Devil, 
Cornelia says* 

‘Reach the bays: 
I'll tie a garland here about his head, re 
j Twill keep my boy from lightning.’ 

According to Shakspeare, the withering of bay-trees was 
reckoned an omen of death. Thus, Richard II. 

Tis thought the king is dead; we will not stay. 

The bay-trees in our country all are wither’d.’ 
The following passage occurs in Parkinson’s Garden of 
Flowers, 1629, p. 598: ‘ The bay leaves are necessary both for 
evil uses and for physic, both for the sick and for the sound, 
both for the living and the dead. It serveth to adorn the 
house of God, as well as man; to crowne or enriche, as with 
a garland, the heads of the living; and to strike and decke 
forth the bodies of the dead; so that from the cradle to the 
grave, we have still use of it, we have still need of it.’ For 
other notices of this kind respecting the B., see Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, also Hone’s Year Book. Bay-leaves 
are sometimes sed in cookery. for flavoring. -i =» =~ 
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BA'’YA ‘Ploceus Phitippinus): small East Indian bird, of 
- the great family of the /‘ringiliide (q.v.), and of a genus to 
some of which, from their remarkable manner of construct- 
ing their nests, the name Weaver Bird (q.v.) is often given. 
` It is described by the older ornithologists under the name 
of the Philippine Grossbeak, or Loria Philippina. It is 
yellow, spotted with brown, the throat black, the beak coni- 
caland large. Its nest is very curious. Suspended from a 
slender twig of a lofty branch, so that monkeys, squirrels, 
and serpents may not reach it, it is rendered still more 
secure by its form, which is very like that of a common 
Florence flask, the entrance, however, being from beneath, 
and not from above, with lateral openings to separate cham- 
bers, in one of which the female sits upon the eggs, while 
another is occupied by the male, who there pours forth his 
song. It is composed of fine fibres of leaves and dee 
The B. is very easily tamed, will perch on the hand, and 
can be trained to fetch and carry at command. 
BAYADERES, dd-ya-dérz’ [from the Portuguese baila- 
deira, that is, dancing girl:] European name for the dancing- 
girls and sinzgersin India, who are divided into two great 
classes each comprising many subdivisions. The first of 
these classes, who are called Devadasi—that is, slaves to the 
gods—are divided into two distinct grades, according to the 
rank of the families whence they have sprung, the dignity 
‘of the idol to which they are devoted, and the authority and 
riches of the temple to which they belong. Those of the 
first rank are chosen from the most influential families of the 
Vaisya caste, to which the rich landed proprietors and mer- 
chants belong. Those of the second class are chosen from 
the chief Sudra families, who correspond to mechanics. 
No girls can be admitted among the Devadasis but such as 
are stillin childhood, and free from any bodily defect. The 
parents of the girl must renounce by a solemn agreement 
all right to their child, who then receives the necessary in- 
struction. The employment of the Devadasis is to sing the 
praises of their god at festivals and solemn processions, to 
celebrate his victories and great deeds, and to dance before 
him, to weave the wreaths with which the ima are 
adorned, and in general to perform subordinate offices in 
the temple and for the priests. On the otber hand, they 
are excluded from the celebration of such rites and cere- 
monies as are accounted peculiarly sacred, as, for example, 
at sacrifices for the dead, suttis, etc. The Devadasis of the 
first rank live within the enclosure of the temple, which 
they are not permitted to leave without the special permission 
of the high priest. They must remain unmarried for life, 
‘but are, notwithstanding, permitted to choose a lover, 
either in or out the temple, provided he belongs to one of 
the high castes. A connection with a man of low rank 
would be punished with the utmost severity. If they have 
children the girls are brought up to their mother’s profession, 
and the boys are educated for musicians. The Devadasis of 
the second rank differ but little from those of the first, but 
they have more freedom, as they live without the temple. 
A certain number of them must a‘tend de‘ly at the temple 
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service, but at public processions they are all obliged to ap- 

ear. They not only dance and sing before the images— 
or which they reccive a fixed allowance of rice-money— 
but when summoned by the nobles, they perforin at mar- 
riages, banquets, etc. ll the Devadusis reverence, as their 
special patroness and protectress, the goddess Rambha, one 
of the most beautiful dancers in the paradise of Indra. 
They bring a yearly offering in spring to her and to the god 
ofl love ‘The singing-girls who travel about the country are 
of an essentially diferent class from the Devadasis. hey 
perform only at private feasts, entertain strangers in the 
tschultris, or public inns, and get ditferent names according 
tu the special arts in which they excel. Some of them live 
independently in bands, consisting of from 10 to 12 persons. 
They travel about the country, and divide their gains with 
the musicians who accompany them, Others are under the 
uuthority of dayas, or old dancing-women, who receive all 
the money they gain, and give the girls only enough for 
food and clothing. Some are really the slaves of such old 
women, who have procured them in their infancy either b 
purchase or by capture, and have instrucied them in their 
art. To one of these classes belonged those B. who visited 
several European capitals in 1839. ‘The costume of the B. 
is not without a certain alluring charm. Their dances do 
not resemble what we are accustome:l to call dancing, but 
are rather a species of pantomime, which is explained by the 
songs recited by the accompanying musicians. The themes 
of these songs are usually either happy or despairing love, 
jealousy, etc. Some trave.lers bave spoken with enthusiasm 
of the charms of these pantomimes; but to judge by the per- 
formances of the above mentione B. during their visit to 
Europe, these descriptions must be looked upon as very 
much exaggerated; for although these dancers possessed 
great physical agility, their movements were wanting in 
dignity and grace, 

BAYAMO, bd-yi'mé, or SAN SALVADOR: town in the e. 
part of the island of Cuba, 60 m. n.w. from Santiago; in 
an unhealthful plain, near the left bank of the Canto, a 
small river which falls into an arm of the sea called the 
ee gt ayaa, The town has considerable trade. Pop. 
abt. 7,500. 


“ BAYARD: see under Bay 1. 


BAYARD, bã'ard, PIERRE DU TERRAIL, Chevalicr: 1476 
-1524, Apr. 30: b. Castle Bayard, near Grenoble: the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche; perhaps the only hero of the 
middle ages who deserved the unmingled praise and ad- 
miration bestowed upon him. Simple, modest, a sterling 
friend and tendcr lover, pious, humane, magnanimous, he 
held in rare symmetry the whole circle of the virtues. After 
acting as page to the Duke of Savoy, B. entered the service 
of Charles ‘VIL, whom he accompanied to Italy, and 
gained renown in the battle of Verona, where he took a 
standard from the enemy. At the beginning of the reign 
of Louis XII., B. was engaged in a battle near Milan, where 
he followed the defeated and retreating forces with such 
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impetuosity that he entered the city with them, and was 
made a prisoner, but the Duke Ludovico Sforza released 
him without ransom, At Barletta, 1502, B., with ten other 
French cavalicrs, fought a tournament with an equal num- 
ber of Spaniards, in order to decide their respective claims 
to superiority; and although seven Frenchmen were over- 
thrown in the first charge, the result, chictly through B.’s 
bravery, after a six hours’ combat, was declared equal 
Next, he is found fighting bravely in Spain, and against the 
Genoese and Venetians. When Pope Julius II. declared 
war against France, B. hastened to support the Duke of 
Ferrara; but failed in his scheme for making the pope a 
prisoner. Subsequently, he won fresh laurels in Spain. In 
the war with Henry VIII. of England —who had threatened 
Picardy, and besieged Terouane, 1513—when the French, 
on one occasion, were: about to lay down their arms, B. 
made a sudden attack on an English officer, and, pointing 
bis sword at his breast, said: ‘Surrender, or I take your 
life.’ The Englishman gave his sword to B., who returned 
his own, saying: ‘I am Bayard, your prisoner; and you are 
mine.’ The emperor and the king of England exchanged 
their prisoners without any demand of ransom for Bayard. 
When Francis I. had ascended the throne, B. was sent into 
Dauphiné to make a way for the army over the Alps and 
through Piedmont. In this expedition, he made Prosper 
Colonna a prisoner. Next, B. gained, at Marignano, a vic- 
tory for the king, who, in consequence, submitted to receive 
the bonor of knighthood from Bayard. When Charles V. 
broke into Champagne, at the head of a large army, B. de- 
fenced Mezieres against all assaults, and on his entry into 
Paris he was hailed as the savior of his country, was made 
knight of the order of St. Michael, and appointed over a 
zompany of 100 men, led in his own name, an honor which 
antil then had been confined to princes of the blood-royal. 
He was slain by an arrow from an arquebuss, while cross- 
ing the Sesia, and so highly was he esteemed for all noble 
qualities, that his death was lamented not only by the 
French king and nation, but also by his enemies. His love 
of virtue, especially of that kingliest of virtues, justice, was 
so passionate, that he was wont to declare that all empires, 
kingdoms, and provinces where justice did not rule, were 
mere forests filled with brigands. His body was taken by 
the enemy, but was restored to France, and interred in the 
church of the Minorites’ monastery, near Grenoble. 
BAYARD, brard, Tuomas Francis: b. 1828, Oct. 29; 
received his early education at the Flusking School, under 
management of its founder, A. L. Hawks, D.D. Designing to 
follow the vocation of merchant his course of study was at 
tirst in view of a mercantile life, but he afterwards turned 
to the study of law. In 1851, he was admitted to the bar of 
the state of Delaware, and began practice at Wilmington. 
In 1855, he removed to Philadelphia, but returned to Wil- 
mington after two years. He had already been appointed 
U. S dist. attorney for Delaware in 1853, but had resigned 
the office at the end of a year. In 1869, he succeeded his 
father in the U, S. senate; was re-elected 1875, and again 
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1881. In 1876, he was a member of the Electoral College, 
and in 1880, a prominent candidate for the presidency, re- 
ceiving 153 votes on the first ballot of the democratic 
national convention. Mr. B. was commissioned secretar 
of state by Pres. Cleveland, 1885, Mar. 6. $ 

BAYAZID, or BAYEZEED, bi-a-zéd': fortified town of 
Turkish Armenia, pashalic of Erzeroum, from which place 
it is distant e.s.e. about 150 m. It is about 15 m. to the 
s.w ofthe foot of Mount Ararat. B. has repeatedly been 
the scene of conflict. ‘The Berlin Congress of 1878 restored 
B. to Turkey, though it had been ceded to Russia by the 

pee treaty. Prior to 1830, its pop. was estimated 
at upwards of 15,000, and it had a brisk trade; but since 
that time, on account of Russian interference, its commerce 
and inhavitants have eeey decreased. Present pop. 
abt. 5,000, mostly Kurds, 

BAYAZID I.: see BAsazert. 

BAY BERRY: see CANDLEBERRY. 

BAY CITY: in Mich., on the e. side of Saginaw river, 
near its entrance into Saginaw Bay (Lake Superior), cap. 
of Bay co.; 148 m. n.e. of ‘Toledo by the Flint and Père 
Marquette railroad, and 121 m. n.e. of Jackson by the 
Saginaw division of the Michigan Central railroad. It 

- deals mainly in lumber, salt and fish. It contains 16 saw- 
mills, producing daily about one million ft. of lumber. The 
salt wells and salt factories have an annual product of from 
400,000 to 500,000 barrels. The annual export of lake fish 
amounts to nearly 60,000 bushels. There are also large 
manufactories of gas and water pipes, etc. 

The city was incorporated as a village 1859, as a city 
1865. It is divided into seven wards, and three bridges 
over the Saginaw connect the city with Wenona and Salz- 
burg. It has 17 churches, 2 national banks, 1 other bank, 
8 daily and 6 weekly papers. It is the terminus of the 
Detroit and Bay City and East Saginaw railroads. The 
bonded debt of B., 1880. was $486,270, the total assessed 
value of rea] estate and personal property $7,651,180, and 
the total tax levy $142,005. The educational facilities in 
1882-4 comprised 8 buildings containing 44 study-rooms 
with 2,810 sittings. There were reported 8,900 youth in the 
public and private schools, the average daily attendance 
being 2,098, with 57 teachers. All the teachers employed 
were women. The expenditures of school education amount- 
ed to $57,393, and the school property was valued at $142,- 
840. The number of children of school age reported’was 
6,762, leaving 2,862 not attending any school. Pop. (1874) 
13,690; (1880) 20,693. 

BAYER, bi'ėr, JOHANN: a German constructor cf charts 
of the stars; b., either at Augsburg or at Rhain, Bavaria, 
in the latter part of the 16th c. He fulfilled the duties of a 
Protestant pastor in several places. His zeal for the Prot. 
Church was so conspicuous that he obtained the cognomen, 
Os Protestantium (the Mouth of Protestants); other accounts 
state that he was an advocate at Augsburg. He is now re- 
membered only on account of his Uranometria (1608, and 


BAYEUX—BA YEUX TAPESTRY. 


2d ed. 1639), in which he gave 51 maps of the heavens, 
constructed from the observations of his predecessors, and 
followed by explanations in his Hzplicatio Caracterum 
Aneis Tabulis Insculptorum (Stras. 1624). Although his 
maps are not remarkable for accuracy, even for bis time, 
he has the merit of introducing the simple plan of distin- 
gp the stars of a constellation by means of letters. 

he largest star of the constellation be named by the first 
letter of the Greek alphabet (cx), and the rest in the order of 
their apparent brilliancy, by the following letters. This 
convenient plan is still followed. . 

BAYEUX, bd-yeh': city of Normandy, France, dept. 
Calvados; on the Aure, not far from its mouth. B. is built 
chiefly of wood and plaster, is famous for its porcelain, and 
has also manufactories of lace, linen, calico, leather. and 
hats. Itis a town of great antiquity—its cathedral being 





Bayeux Tapestry. 
Harold coming to anchor on the coast of Normandy. 
said to be the oldest in Normandy. In it was preserved for 
centuries the famous Bayeux Tapestry (q.v.), now in the 
public library of the place. B. is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a college. Pop. abt. 8,000. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, bå-yċh': a web of canvas or linen 
cloth, 214 ft. long by 20 inches wide, preserved in the pub- 
lic library, Bayeux, upon which is embroidered, in woolen 
thread of various colors, a representation of the invasion 
and conquest of England by the Normans. Tradition 
asserts it to be the work of Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror, and it is believed that if she did not actuall 
stitch the whole of it with her own hand, she at least too 
part in, and directed the execution of it by her maids; and 
afterwards preseated it to the cathedral of Bayeux, as a 
token of her appreciation of the effective assistance which 
its bishop, Odo, rendered to her husband at the battle of 
Hastings. Some antiquaries contend that it was the work 
not of Queen Matilda (the wife of the Conqueror), who died 
1088, but of the Empress Matilda (the daughter of King 
Henry I.), who died 1167. According to Mr. Bruce, a re- 
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cent authority on the subject, the tapestry contains, besides 
the figures of 505 quadrupeds, birds, sphinxes, etc., ‘ the 
figures of 623 men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 87 buildings, 41 
ships and boats, and 49 trees—in all, 1,512 figures.” The 
tapestry is divided into 72 distinct compartments, cach re- 
presenting one particular historical occurrence, and bearing 
an explanatory Latin inscription. A tree is usually chosen 
to divide the principal events from each other. This pic- 
torial history —for so it may be called, and indeed, in several 
particulars, it is more minute than any written history cx- 
tant—opens with Harold, prior to his departure for Nor- 
mandy, taking leave of Edward the Confessor. Harold is 
next observed, accompanied by his attendants, riding to 
Bosham with his hawk and hounds; and he is afterwards 
seen, successively, embarking from the Sussex coast; anchor- 
ing in France and being made posoan by Guy, Earl of 
Ponthieu; redeemed by William, Duke of Normandy, and 





Bayeux Tapay. 
The crown offered to Harold by the people. 


metting with him at his court; assisting him against Conan, 
Earl of Bretagne; swearing on the sacred relics never to 
interfere with William’s succession to the Saxon throne, 
etc.; and finally re-eembarking for England. The tapestry 
then represents Harold narrating the events of his journcy 
to Edward the Confessor, whose death and funeral obse- 
quics we next see. Harold then receives the crown from 
. the Saxon people, and ascends the throne; and next we bave 
the news brought to William, who takes counsel with his 
half-brother. Odo, B. of Bayeux, as to the invasion of Eng- 
land. Then follow representations of the active war-pre- 
parations of the Normans; thcir embarkation; disembark- 
ation; march to Hastings, and formation of a camp there; 
the battle, and death of Harold, with which the tapestry 

finishes 
The B. T. gives an exact and minute portraiture of the 
manners and customs of the times: and it bas been remarked 
that the arms and habits of the Normans are identical with- 
t , 
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those of the Danes, as they appear in the miniature paintings 
of a manuscript of the time of King Cnut, preserved in the 
British Museum. 
M. Lancelot appears to have been the first to direct 
, attention to the existence of 
this curious monument, by a 
=| description of an illuminated 
Er drawing of a portion of it 
which he had discovered, in 
a paper presented to the Acad. 
of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, 1724. This led to the 
discovery of the tapestry it- 
self, in the Bayeux Cathe- 
dral, iy Père Montfaucon, 
who published an engraving 
of it, 1780, with a commen- 
tary on the Latin inscriptions. 
In 1767, Dr. Ducarel gave an 
account of it in his Anglo- 
Norman Antiquities. From 
that time until 1808, when 
Napoleon had it conveyed to 
Paris, the B. T. excited little 
attention. Its exhibition, 
however, in the National 
Museum there awakened 
public curiosity concerning 
it, and gave rise to various 
speculations as to its age, 
intention, ete. The discus- 
sion satisfactorily established 
it to be what tradition asserted 
it—a contemporary pictorial 
record of the events of the 
Norman Conquest. The Soc. 
of Antiquaries (London) pub- 
lished an engraving of the 
whole in the’sixth vol. of the 
Vetusta Monumenta. The B. 
T. would have been destroyed 
at the Revolution, had nota 
riest fortunately succeeded 
in concealing it from the mob, 
who demanded it to cover 
the guns. It was formerly 
reserved in the cathedral of 
ayeux, where it was wont 
to be exhibited, on certain 
days of the year, in the nave 
of the church, round which it exactly went. See Bruce’s 
Bayeux Tapestry Hlucidated (London, 1855); and Fowke’s 
Bayeux Tapestry, reproduced in Autotype Plates (Arundel 
Soc. 1875). 
BAY ISLANDS: a smal! group in the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, 150 m. s.e. of Balize. The cluster was proclaimed a- 
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British colony, 1852. The chief island is Ruatan (q.v.); and 
the others of any consequence are Bonacca, Utila, Burbu- 
ret, Helena, and Morat. 

BAYLE, bäl, Pusrre: 1647-1706, Dec. 28; b. Carlat, 
in the old co. of Foix, France: one of the most independ- 
ent thinkers in the 17th c. He studied philosophy under 
the Jesuits at Toulouse. The arguments of his tutors, but 
especially his friendly intercourse and quiet disputation 
with a Catholic clergyman in his neighborhood, led him 
to doubt the orthodoxy of Protestantism, and shortly pre- 
vailed so far that he openly renounced his father’s creed, 
and adopted the Rom. Catholic. In the course of about 
17 months, however, the conversation of his relatives 
brought him back to the Prot. profession. To escape ec- 
clesiastical censure, he went to Geneva, thence to Coppet, 
where he studied the philosophy of Descartes. After a 
few years, he returned to France, and in 1675 was elected 
to fill the chair of philosophy in the Univ. of Sedan. In 
this office he remained until 1681, when the university was 
disfranchised. His next appointment was that of prof. of 
philosophy at Rotterdam. ‘The appearance of a comet in 
1680 having given occasion to a widely spread alarm, B., 
1682, published his Pensées Diverses sur la Oomete, a work 
full of learning, and treating, in discursive style, man 
topics of metaphysics, ethics, theology, history, and poli- 
tics. This was followed by his Critique Générale de ‘ ? His- 
toire du Calvinisme de Maimbourg.’ In 1684, he commenced 
a periodical, Nouvelles de la République des Lettres. The 
religious persecutions in France gave B. occasion to write 
his Cummentaire Philosophique sur ces Paroles de l’ Evangile: 
‘ Contrains les d’entrer,’ which professed to be a translation 
from the English, and contained a strong defense of the 
principle of toleration. In consequence of, the accusations 
brought forward by the theologian, Jurieu, who regarded 
B. as an agent of France, and the enemy of Protestants, 
B., though he skilfully defended himself, was deprived of 
his license to teach (in 1698). He now assiduously de- 
voted his leisure to the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique 
(ist ed., 2 vols. Rotterd., 1696—last edition, 16 vols., Paris, 
1820). This was the first work published under his own 
name. Again Jurieu cume forward as B.’s adversary, and 
induced the consistory of Rotterdam to censure the Dic- 
tionary, chietly on account of the supposed irreligious ten- 
dency of the article on ‘ David,’ and the commendation 
bestowed on the moral character of certain atheists. B. 
promised to expunge all the objectionable matter; but 
afterwards, when he found that the public entertained a 
ditterent and more favorable opinion of the peculiar pas- 
sages than the Rotterdam consistory, he judged it best to 
allow them to remain as they were, or made only slight 
alterations. New opponents were called into the arena by 
his Réponse aux Questions d'un Provincial, and the contin- 
ation of his Pensées sur la Comète. Jacquelot and Leclerc 
now attacked his religious opinions, while others perse- 
cuted him as the enemy of Protestantism and of his 
adopted country, Holland. _ These literary and theological. 
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controversies had a bad effect on his failing health, and a 
disease, for which he refused to employ medical aid, 
proved fatal. 

B. stands at the head of modern skeptics and logicians. 
Accustomed to view every question scrupulously on all 
sides, he was apparently led to doubt on religious matters 
generally; at least, it is not to be denied that his skepticism 
carried him the length of doubting the worth or the wis- 
dom of the religious dogmatism that ruled both Rom. 
Catholics and Protestants in his day. B. was thus the 
antithesis of a bigot, but his hostility to bigotry originated 
rather in his indifference to the doctrines about which 
Lge hora quarrelled, than in any clear or high percep- 
tion of the iniquity of religious persecution. ith great 
eloquence and persistency, he vindicated the doctrine that 
moral characteristics and convictions may exist and tlour- 
ish independently of particular religious opinions; and 
considering the barbarous manner in which the rival 
churches in B.’s time sought to enforce conformity of sen- 
timent, and crush the liberty of private judgment, it is 
not to be wondered at that this doctrine, however objec- 
tionable abstractly, should have found wide acceptance in 
Europe. Voltaire calls him ‘a more admirable logician 
than a profound philosopher;’ and adds that ‘he knew 
almost nothing of physics.’ This probably means no more 
than that he was ignorant of the then recent discoveries of 
Newton; for the scientitic articles in the Dictionary pre- 
suppose a knowledge of the theories of Descartes (q.v.), 
with which he was conversant enough. The style of B. 
is clear and natural, but diffuse, and often impure. The 
articles in the Dictionary seem to have been chosen merely 
as vehicles to introduce numerous digressions in notes, 
many of whjch are prolix and uninteresting; but the 
greater number of the articles are characterized by good 
sense, logic, critical acumen, and great learning. Though 
it is impossible to detect the presence of a religious or a 

hilosophical system in the work, it everywhere gives 
indications of the high intelligence, honest principle, and 
universal knowledge of the author. It was proscribed 
both in France and Holland, and was consequently very 
widely diffused in both countries, and has exercised an 
immense influence over the literature and philosophy of 
the continent. It was the dawn of skepticism in the 18th c., 
and may be historically regarded as the protest of the 
enlightened human intellect against the irrational dogma- 
tism of the churches. In his personal character, B. was 
amiable, obliging, disinterested, and modest, but at the 
same time morally courageous and independent. His 
Œuvres Diverses were published in four vols. at the Hague, 
1725-81. See life of B. by Des Maizeaux (Amsterdam, 
1712), and by Feuerbach (1888). 


BAYLEN, di-/én': town in the province of Jaen (Andal- 
usia), Spain; 22 m. n.n e. of Jaen. It has manufactures of 
linen, glass, bricks, tiles, soap, etc. B. is celebrated as the 

lace where the Spaniards won their only victory over the 
rench (1808, July) more by accident, and the errors of the 
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French commander, Dupont, than by generalship. About 
18,000 French soldiers laid down their arms at B., the only 
condition being that they should be sent to France; and 
other detachments of French trcops afterwards offered their 
submission, The Spaniards, however, basely broke faith 
with them, and sent them to the hulks at Cadiz. The 
capitulation had the worst effect on the French arms. 
Joseph Bonaparte at once fled from Madrid, and Napoleon 
could find no words strong enough to express his indignation 
at the folly and pusillanimity of the surrender. Pop. 10,000. 
BAY OF ISLANDS: on the e. coast of the northern- 
most portion of the North Island of New Zealand. 
BAYONET, n. bã'ön-čt [from Bayonne, in France, where 
first made: F. baionnette]: a dagger or small spear fixed at the 
end of a musket or similar weapon. The first bayonets, 
used in France 1671, called bayonets-d manche, had handles 
which fitted into the muzzle of the guns; but at a later date 
were introduced the bayonets-d-douille, or socket-bayonets, 
having a socket which enabled the B. so to be used as not 
to interrupt the firing. The use of pikes went out when 
that of bayonets came in; and the B. charge is now one of 
the most terrible maneuvers of trained infantry. It seems 
probable that the first B. was a dagger, which the musketeer 
stuck by its handle into the muzzle of his weapon, as defense 
against a cavalry charge; and that the usefulness of the con- 
trivance suggested a permanent arrangement. BAYONET, 
v. tostab or kill with a bayonet: to compel by hostile ex- 
hibition of the bayonet. Bay'oNETING, imp. Bay'ONETED, 


pp. 

BAYONET-CLASP: movable ring of metal surrounding 
the socket of a bayonet to strengthen it. BAYONET CLUTCH, 
a clutch, usually with two prongs, attached by a feather-key 
to shaft-driving machinery. hen in gear, the prongs of 
the clutch are mave to act upon the ends of a friction-strap 
in contact with the side-boss of the wheel to be driven. 
BAYONET-JONT, kind of coupling, the two pieces of which 
are so interlocked by the turning of the complex apparatus 
that they cannot be disengaged by a longitudinal movement. 

BAYONNE, ba-yon': a city of N. J., s. of Jersey City, 
separated from it by the Morris canal, and from Staten 
Island by the Kill von Kull. It comprises what were 
formerly the villages of Salterville (Pamrapo), Bayonne, 
Centreville, and Bergen Point, each having its railway 
station on the Central railroad of New Jersey, which runs 
through the city along the New York Bay shore. B. is 
about 6 m. s.w. of New York, to and from which some 80 
trains run daily each way. It contains about a dozen 
churches, half as many public schools, two printing-offices, 
petroleum refinerics, paint works, chemical works, and 
color works. The Port Johnson coal docks, on the Kill 
von Kull, near Bergen Point station, employ several hun- 
drel hands in receiving and shipping coal. Pop. (1870) 
9,372: (1885) 13,080. 

BAYONNE, dd-yon': one of the most strongly fortified 
towns of France, dept. of the Basses-Pyrénées, at the con- 
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fluence of the Adour and Nive, about 8 m. from the mouth 
of their united waters in the Bay of Biscay. These rivers 
divide the town into three parts—Great and Little B., and 
the suburb of St. Esprit. B. is a handsome town. beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of the Pyrenees. It has extensive 
ship yards, rope-walks, glass-manufactories, sugar-refineries, 
and distilleries, and a brisk export trade in hams (for which 
it is famous),. chocolate, liqueurs, timber, tar, and cork. 
Chief imports are wool, olive-oil, and licorice. The 
bayonet was invented here about 1670. It is the sce of a 
bishop, has a cathedral, a mint, and schools of commerce 
and navigation. B. is historically interesting. It is said 
that here Catherine de’ Medici and the Duke of Alba 
planned the massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1572. Here Napoleon cozcned Charles IV. out of the 
crown of Spain, after he had ineffcctually endeavored to 
get Ferdinand VII., to whom Charles had previously 
resigned it, to give it up. The tarcing of the passage of the 
Nive, immediately in this vicinity, by the British, 1818, 
Dec., occasioned some of the most bloody conflicts of the 
Peninsular campaign. The place was invested by the 
British early in the following year, and a sally from it by 
the French, Apr. 14, was repulsed after great loss on the 
side of the British. Pop. (1881) 20,957. 

BAYOU, n. bró [F. boyau, a bowel, a gut]: a channel 
for water; the outlet of a lake or side outlet of a river—used 
in America. 

BAY-RUM: aromatic, spirituous liquid, used by hair- 
dressers and perfumers, prepared in the West Indies by 
distilling rum in which bay-leaves have been steeped. As 
imported it is almost colorless, and contains 86 per cent. of 
proof-spirit. It is difficult to obtain genuine B. except 
direcffy from the.importer. 

BAY-WILN'DOW, or (corruptly) Bow-win'Dow: a win- 

> dow forming a bay or projecting 

space outwards from a room; 
noticeable feature in Gothic 
architecture. The external walls. 
of bay-windows are, for the most 
part, cither rectangular or poly- 
onal, the semicircular form 
rom which the term bow was 
probably derived having been 
unknown before the introduc- 
tion of the debased Gothic. 
Though mentioned by Chaucer, 
bay-windows are not found in 
any of the styles before the 
perpendicular, during the prev- 
alence of which they were fre- 
quently introduced, particularly 
in halls. Bay-windows generally 
Teach to the floor, and are fre- 
Bay-Window, at Compton, quently supplied with a seat 
ingate, Warwickshire. called the day-stall. There are 
many very beautiful exampies of bay-windows in the col- 
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- leges and halls of Oxford and Cambridge. When used in 
upper stories, such windows are supported on corbels, or 
large projecting moldings. See ORIEL. 

BAY-YARN: woolen yarn. 

BAZA, bd thé (Busti of the Romans): town of Spain, 
province of Granada; about 50 m. e.n.e. of Granada. It is 
an agricultural place, in a rich plain, and is generally ill-built 
and irregular. Pop. about 18,000. 

BAZAINE, béd-zdn', Francois ACHILLE, Marshal of 

, France: b. 1811, Feb, 18. Entering the army 18381, he 
served with distinction in Algeria, Spain, the Crimea, 
and the Italian campaign of 1859. He took part in the 
French expedition to Mexico, 1862, and from 1868 till the 
end of the war held supreme command of the French 
forces. When in Africa, 1836, he had gained the cross of 
the Legion of Honor; in 1856, he had been promoted to be 
Commander of the Legion; in 1863, he received the Grand 
Cross; and in 1869, he was made commander-in-chief of 
‘the Imperial Guard. At the outbreak of the great war 
with Germany, B. wæ at the head of the 8d army corps 
near Metz. fter the battles of Wörth and Forbach he 
took command of the main French armies, and 1870, Aug. 
14, began a retreat from Metz. Defeated at Mars-la-Tour 
and Gravelotte, he retired within the fortifications of Metz, 
which was immediately invested by Prince Frederick 
Charles. Attempts to escape failing, B. capitulated, Oct. 
27; when 3 marshals, over 6,000 ofticers, and 178,000 men 
laid down their arms and became prisoners of war. In 
1878, B. was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to 
degradation and death for paving failed to do his duty. 
The sentence was commuted to 20 years’ imprisonment. 
But in 1874 B. contrived to escape from the fortress on the 
Tle Ste. Marguerite, on the s. coast, where he was then con- 
fined, and oftintatety made his way to Madrid. 

BAZAR, or BAZAAR, n. bă-zár' [Pers. bazar, a market): 
an oriental market room, open or covered, where goods are 
exposed to sale; a large room for the sale of goods; in 
western lands a sale of miscellaneous goods, especially of 
fancy goods for a charitable object, is now often styled B. 

BAZARD, bd-zaér', AMAND: 1791, Sep. 19—1832, July 29; 
b. Paris: French socialist. After the Restoration he helped 
to found the revolutionary society of the ‘ Friends of 
Virtue;’ and in 1820, an association of French Carbonari 
(q.v), which soon had 200,000 members. He was the leadin 
conspirator in the ‘plot of Befort.’ Later, B., impresse 
with the necessity of a total reconstruction of society, at- 
tached himself to the school of St. Simon, and in 1825 be- 
came one of the editors of a St. Simonian journal, Le Pro- 
ducteur. In 1828, he lectured at Paris with great success. - 
His socialistic views were afterwards published in the chef- 
d@’euvre of the sect, Exposition of the Doctrine of St. Simon 
(1828-30). After the July revolution, the masses were 
attracted by the flattering doctrine of St. Simon that ‘all 
social institutions ought to have for their end the moral, 
intellectual, and physical amelioration of the poor;’ and in 
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a short time, B. and his coadjutors had ‘created a new 
society, living in the midst of the old,’ with peculiar laws, 
manners, and doctrines. But B. soon separated from it, 
vainly sought to found a ‘school’ of his own, and in a 
heated discussion was stricken with apoplexy. 
BAZOCHE, or BasocuE, bd zdsh': a kind of burlesque 
translation into French of the Latin word busilica, i.e., 
royal palace. When the French parliament ceased to be 
the grand council of the king, and contned itself exclu- 
sively to administering justice, a distinction of name neces- 
sarily sprang up between those noblemen who formed the 
royal train, and the habitués of the court of justice. The 
former were called courtiers; the latter,» basochians, or 
parliamentary clerks. But inasmuch as the word basilica 
necessarily presupposed a king, the basochians, to keep up 
their dignity, gathered round a mock one of their own 
making, who resided at the Chateau des Tournelles or the 
Hotel Si Pol. Such was the origin of thẹ Basochian king 
and kingdom. ‘Their historical existence can be traced to 
the beginning of the 14th c., when Philip the Fair con- 
ferred on the brotherhood certain privileges. The prin- 
cipal authorities in this harmless monarchy, after the 
sovereign himself, were the chancellor, the masters of 
requests, the referendary, and the attorney-general. 
Henry III. suppressed the title of king, and conferred 
all the privileges and rights attached to that office on the 
chancellor. Still the B. continued to exist asa kingdom, 
minus its head, and affected on all occasions the language 
of royalty. Its jurisdiction included the consideration 
and decision of all processes and debates that arose among 
the clerks. It administered justice twice a week, and also 
caused a species of coin to be struck which had currency 
among its members; but if we are to judge from the pro- 
verb about la monnaie de basoche, it had small credit in 
the outer world. The mock-monarch had the extensive 
rivilege of selecting at his pleasure, yearly, from the 
rench royal forests, a tall tree, which his subjects, the 
clerks, were in the habit of planting, on May 1, before the 
grand court of the palace, to the sound of tambourines 
and trumpets. In the public sports, this fantastical little 
kingdom was worthily honored; its chancellor had rooms 
at the Hôtel de Bourgogne; at the carnival, the dasochians 
joined themselves to the corps of the Prince of Fools, and 
to the performers of low farces and ‘mysteries.’ They 
acted in their turn a species of satirical ‘morality’ (q.v.), 
in which they made extensive use of the liberty granted 
them, in ridiculing vices and the favorites of fortune. 
Louis XII. patronized these amusements. In 1500, he gave 
the brotherhood of the B. permission to perform plays in 
the grand saloon of theroyal palace. Francis I. witnessed 
them in 1538; but in 1540, they were interdicted as scan- 
dalous and incorrigible. This interdict applied only to 
those of Paris, for, several years after, we read of the 
Basochian farces of Bordeaux. In their later develop- 
ment, they-seem to have resembled the Fastnachtspiele 
(Shrove-Tuesday Plays), popular in Germany both before, 
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and after the Reformation. They were the beginning of 
French comedy. i 

BDELLIUM, n. déi'li-im [L.—from Gr. bdelliin—from 
Heb. bedólach): a gum-resin, resembling myrrh (q.v.) in 
appearance and qualities, but weaker, and more acrid 
High medicinal virtues were ascribed to it by the ancients, 
but it is now little used. It is supposed to be the produce 
of Balsamodendron Roxburghit in India, and of B. Africanum 
(also called Hendelotia Africana) in Senegal—trees or shrubs 
belonging to the nat. ord. Amyridacea (q.v.).—EGYPTIAN 
B. is obtained from the Doom (q.v.) palm, Hyphene The- 
baica. A similar substance is yielded by Ceradia furcata, 
a half-succulent plant of the nat. ord. Composite, inhabiting 
the most sterile regions of the s.w. of Africa; while the 
SıcıLIAN B., formerly used in medicine, is produced by 
Daucus gummifer, a species of the same genus to which 
the carrot belongs, growing on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean.—The Bs mentioned Gen. ii. 12 is probably not a 
gum-resin; but what it is is uncertain. 

BE, v. bë [AS. beon; Gael. bi, to be; Gael. beo, alive: 
Sks. bhu, to be]: infin., impera., and subjunctive of the 
verb am, denoting to exist, to become, to remain; used in 
hypothetical and sccondary propositions —as ‘ Jf I be,’ ‘If 
thou be.’ Berna, imp. bé’ing. BEEN, pp. din. IF 80 BE, 
in case. TO LET BE, to let alone; to omit. BE ALL, sum 
total. BEIT so, a phrase of supposition; let it be so granted; 
grant it by permission; let it be so. 

BE bë [AS.]: a prefix, signifying to make. When be si 
prefixed to a noun, the noun becomes a verb—thus, CALM 
and FRIEND are nouns, but BECALM and BEFRIEND are 
verbs. Br prefixed to a verb signifies about, over, for— 
thus, SPEAK and THINK become Besreak ard BETHINK. 
Bez in a preposition, an adverb, or a conjunction, has the 
force of by or ¢n—thus, BECAUSE, conj. signifies, by the 
cause of, BEHIND, prep. in the rear of. Note.—Br was 
formerly much more extensively employed as a prefix than 
now. Indeed, be may be prefixed to any verb or participle. 
In most AS. and OE. words be did not seem to affect the 
primary much, while in others the sense was intensified or 
widened. In every case where a form in de is not found, 
the reader can turn to the primary Eng. word; be is some- 
see. used in the sense ‘to make,’ as be-numb, to make 
numb. 


BEACH, n. déch [AS. becc, a brook: Sw. backe, an ascent: 
Icel. dakki, a bank]: the shore of the sea; the space on the 
margin of a sea over which the tide alternately flows and 
ebbs; the margin of the sea or of a large river: V. to run a 
ship on shore. BracH ING, imp. BEACHED, pp. bëcht, 
run on shore—as a boat or ship: ‘ADJ. having a beach. 
Bracay, a. béch't, having beaches. 

BEACH'ES, Rarsep: tracts of ground at various eleva- 
tins above sea level, which have evidently been sea-beaches 
at a former time. Modern geology teaches that the frame 
of the land is liable to risings and depressions, even in the 
presentage. Several districts in different parts of the world. 
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have been raised, in consequence of earthquakes, within the 
remembrance of the present generation. There is good 
proof that certain parts of eastern Sweden, bordering on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, have been elevated about three ft. within 
the last hundred years. As to the elevation of ancient 
beaches, the evidences are, first, the levelness of the ground 
in the general direction of the present shores over consider- 
able spaces; second, the alternating beds of sand and 
gravel, such as we see composing the present B.; and, 
third, the presence of marine shells, which, in our country, 
are generally of specics now living in the boreal seas. 
There are also what may be called terraces of erosion—in- 
dentations made in a rocky coast by the lip of the sea in 
ancient times—usually consisting of a flat platform present- 
ing patches of gravel, and of a backing wall or sea-cliff, the 
latter sometimes penetrated with deep caves. In Scotlard, 
there is a very decided terrace of erosion all round the bold 
coasts of the West Highlands and Western Islands, at an 
elevation of about 25 ft. above the level of the similar, but 
scarcely so well-marked, indentation which the sea is now 
making. In Lapland, there is a similar terrace, but stoop- 
ing from 220 to 85 ft. in the course of 830m. There is also 
a clear and well-marked terrace of the same kind, at about 
520 ft. above the present sea-level, behind Trondhjem in 
Norway. See Ancient Sea-margins, by R. Chambers, 1848. 


BEACHY HEAD; loftiest headland on the s. coast of 
England ,projecting into the English Channel, 2} m. s.s.w. 
of Eastbourne, Sussex. It consists of perpendicular chalk- 
cliffs, 564 ft. high, forming the c. cnd of the South Downs. 
Several caverns have been cut out in the rock, for ship- 
wrecked seamen to take refuge in; but shipwrecks have 
been far fewer since 1828, when the Bell Tont Light-house 
was built here, 285 ft. above the sea, lat. 50° 44’ 24” n., 
long. 0’ 12' 42” e., visible more than 20 m. distant. The 
view from Beachy Head, in clear weather, extends to Hast- 
ings, the Isle of Wight, and France. The cliffs are the 
resort of myriads of sea-fowl. Off this point, the French 
fleet beat the combined English and Dutch flects, 1690. 


BEACON, n. bë'kn an beacen, a sign, a nod: Gael. 
beachd, watching: Icel. bakna, to signify by nodding]: a 
lighthouse or signal to direct navigation; something that 
gives notice of danger: V. to afford light or direction, as a 
beacon. BEACONED, pp. béknd: ApJ. provided with a 
beacon. BrEa'conrine, imp. BEACONAGE, n. bë'kn-ĝj, 
money paid for the support of a beacon. 

BEA'CON: any signal set upon a height, especially the © 
alarm-fires formerly used to spread the intelligence of for- 
eign invasion or other great event. These fire-signals were - 
in use in the carliest times, and notices of them are found 
in the literary remains of ancient Persia, Palestine, and 
Greece. They were made by kindling a pile or bale of 
wood on the tops of lofty mountains, and keeping the flame 
bright by night, or having the fire so covered as to emit a 
dense smoke by day. here were various preconcerted 
modes of exhibiting the light or smoke, so as to indicate the 
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nature of the intelligence. Thus, an act of the parliament 
of Scotland, 1455, Sirois that one bale on fire shall be 
warning of the approach of the English in any manner; 
two bales blazing beside each other, that they are coming 
indeed; and four bales, that they are coming in great force. 

An carly instance of B, signals is found in the book of the 
prophet Jeremiah, in his call. in chap. vi. 1, to the people 
of Benjamin to kindle a fire gna) on one of their moun- 
tains: ‘Set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem; for evil ap- 

reth out of the north, and great destruction.’ An 
nstance of the use of a line of beacons in very ancient times 
is given in a passage of the tragedy of Aguwmemnon, by the 
Greek poet Æschylus. The commander-in-chief of the 
Greek army at the siege of Troy is represented as communi- 
cating the intelligence of the fall of the city to his queen, 
Clytemnestra, at Mycense, in the Peloponnesus. The line 
consists of eight mountains, and the news is supposed to be 
wih? Se in one night from Troy. 

In England, the beacons were kept up by a rate levied on 
the counties, and had watches regularly stationed at them; 
and horsemen to spread the intelligence during the day, 
when the beacons could not be seen. ‘They were carefully 
organized while the Spanish Armada was expected. 

EA'CON, in maritime affairs, is a signal for warning 
against dangers, or for indicating the proper entrance into a 
channel, harbor, or river. Generally speaking, a B. is fixed; 
whereas a buoy floats. In recent times, the construction of 
floating beacons has drawn attention, as it is conceived that 
they might in many cases supply the place of much more 
costly light-houses. A floating B. for the Goodwin Sands 
(q.v.) comprised a hollow wrought-iron floating vessel, with 
six water-tight compartments; a tower 28 ft. high, tapering 
in diameter from 7 to 3} ft.; and a ball at the top of 34 ft. 
diameter: some leakage frustrated its continued use. Many 
beacons are now made in which a bell is sounded instead of 
a light shown, as a warning: one is so constructed as to yield 
a continuous bell ringing, so long as tide or current is 
flowing. It has a keel at the bottom, to make the B. turn 
with the tide, and channels below the line of flotation, 
through which the tide-water or current flows; the water 
causes two undershot wheels to revolve; and this revolu- 
tion, by means of axes, cranks, rods, guides, and levers, 
brings a hammer to act on a bell. Some beacons on this 
principle have a bell of 2 cwt. Nearly allied with beacons, 
although not strictly such, are gong-beacons, which have in 
many cases been supplied to light-vessels. Fog sirens, fog 
whistles, and fog horns are similarly employed; but these 
audible signals are connected with light houses or light- 
ships, and are only beacons in an indirect sense. See 
Buoy and LIGHT-HOUSE. ; 

BEACONSFIELD, bëk'ůnz-feæld, EARL oF: see Dis- 
RAELI, BENJAMIN. 

BEAD, n. déd, BEADS or BEDES, n. plu. bédz [AS. bead;: 
gebed, a prayer: Dut. bede, an entreaty]: in Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English, ‘a prayer, and hence came to mean the 
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small perforated balls of gold, silver, glass, ivory, hard 
wood, etc., used for keeping account of the number of 
preyors repeated. A certain number strung on a thread 
makes a rosary (q.v.). A bedesman or bedeswoman is one 
who prays for another. Persons of station and wealth in 
old times ‘had regularly appointed bedesmen, who were 
paid to weary heaven with their supplications.” Bedesmen 
appointed to pray for the king and state sometimes lived 
together, and hence bedehouse is synonymous with an alms- 
house, and bedesman may mean a recipient of certain chari- 
ties. A common form of signature formerly was: ‘ Your 
bounden bedesman,’ or, ‘Your humble bedeswoman,’ in-: 
stead of the modern, ‘ Your obedient servant.’ In architec- 
ture or carpentry, BEAD is a small round molding, some- 
times called an astragal; also called BEAD'ING; in gun-muk- 
ing, small piece of metal on a gun-barrel, used for taking a 
a before firing; in book binding, a roll on the head-band 
of a book. BEAD TREE, a tree the pips and nuts of whose 
fruit are pierced and strung as beads; the Melia azed'arach, 
ord. Meliācčæ. BEAD-PROOF, said of alcoholic liquors 
strong enough to carry bubbles for a time on the surface after 
being shaken; said also of a liquor. whose strength has been 
ascertained by one of several numbered glass-beads placed 
in the liquor, floating in it, while the others differently 
numbered sink. BEAD-ROLL, in the Rom. Cath. Church, a 
list of those to be mentioned at prayers. BEAD-LOOM, a 
gauze loom in which there are beads strung at the spots 
where the threads intcrsect each other. BEAD-MOLD, n. a 
fungus organization, the stems of which consist of cells 
loosely joined together so as to resemble a string of beads. 
BsaD-8NAKE, n. a beautiful little snake (Klaps fulvius), 
variegated with yellow, carmine, and jet black. It belongs 
to the family Hiapide of the colubrine sub-order of snakes. 
Though venomous, it rarely uses its fangs. Itis about two 
fect long. Its chosen habitat is in the sweet-potato fields 
of America See Batatas. St. CUTHBERT’S BEADS, the 
detached joints of fossil Encrinites (q.v.), whose central 
perforation permitted them to be strung as beads, and from 
the fancied resemblance, in some species, of this perforation 
to a cross, they were formerly used as rosaries, and asso- 
ciated with the name of St. Cuthbert: 


‘On a rock by Lindisfarn 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name. 


They are known also as Entrochites, or wheelstones. 
BrAps.—F rom the use of beads on a string as helps in recit- 
ing prayers, grew the application of the term to a kind of 
personal ornament, made of various matcrials, as glass, pot- 
tery, metal, bone, ivory, wood, jet, amber, coral, etc., and 
perforated so that they can be strung on threads and made 
into necklaces, bracelets, rosaries, etc., or worked on cloth 
asa kind of embroidery. ‘heir use is of great antiquity, 
for they are found in the most ancient of the Egyptian 
tombs as decorations of the dead, and beads supposed to 
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have been used as barter by the Pheenicians in trading with 
various nations in Africa are still found in considerable 
numbers, and are highly valued by the natives under the 
name of ‘ Aggry’ beads. Ever since the 14th c., the manu- 
facture of glass beads has been almost engrossed by the 
Venetians, and the glass manufacturers of Murano still pro- 
duce fully nine-tenths of ail the beads made. The manu- 
facture is curious; the melted glass. colored or uncolored, 
is taken from the pot by two workmen, who slightly ex- 
pand the gathering by blowing down thcir blow pipes; they 
then open up the expanded glass, and join the two together 
whilst still very soft. This done, they walk rapidly away 
from each other in opposite directions, in a long shed like a 
small rope-walk, and draw the glass, which retains its tubu- 
lar character given by the blowing, ete., into rods of great 
length, and often extremely smal] diameter. On cooling, 
which takes place very quickly, these long rods are broken 
up into short lengths of about a foot, and a small number 
of these shorter rods are placed on a sharp cutting edge, 
after being annealed, and are chopped into lengths. The 
song ty cut beads are next mixed very thoroughly with fine 
sand and ashcs, then put into a metal cylinder over a brisk 
fire, and turned round rapidly as they begin to soften with 
the heat. They are then agitated in water, which cleans 
away the sand and ashes, und leaves the holes free, after 
which they are strung. 

BEADLE, n. bë'dl [AS. bydel—from bidan, to wait: F. 
bedeau; OF. bedel, a beadle—from OH. Ger. butil, a herald: 
It. bidello]: originally, one who proclaims; a messenger or 
herald; in England, an inferior church or parish officer 
chosen and appointed by the vestry. His business is to at- 
tend the vestry, to give notice of its meetings to the parish- 
ioners, to execute its orders, to assist tbe parish constable, 
and generally to execute all the orders and business of the 
vestry and of the parish, as their messenger or servant. 
Shaw’s Parish Law, c. 19. See Pariso: Vestry. The B. 
holds his office during ‘ pleasure, and he may therefore be 
dismissed at any time for misconduct by the parishioners 
assembled in vestry.’ BEADLESHIP, n. the office of a beadle. 

BEAGLE, n. bë'gl [Gael. beag; W. bac, little]: small va- 
ricty of hound, formerly much used in England for hare- 
hunting, now almost superseded by the harrier (qv..), to 
which the name B. is sometimes given. The true B. is 
smaller than. the harrier, not above ten or cleven inches in 
height at the shoulder, sometimes considerably smaller, 
stout and compact in make, with long pendulous ears, 
smooth haired, sometimes dark-brown, with a streak or spot 
of white about the neck, sometimes white with black or 
reddish spots. There appears to have been also a rough- 
haired variety. The B. is remarkable for its exquisite scent 
and perseverance; and although much distanced by the hare 
at first, is almost sure to kill it. It was customary in Eng- 
land, in former times, when beagles were used, to follew 
the chase on foot, a hunting pole being employed to assist 
in leaping. During the chase, the B. gives utterance toa 
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cry which has been regarded as particularly musical; and 
Queen Elizabeth had little ‘singing-beagles,’ one of which 
could be placed in a man’s glove. ‘The smaller breeds were 
preferred, perhaps, at first, for the prolongation of the chase, 


























Beagle. 


came a boast. The smallest are sometimes called 
beagles. 

BEAK. n. bck [F. bec; It. becco, a beak—from mid. L. 
beccus: Gael. beic, a point, a nib]: the bill or nib of a bird; 
any pointed thing; in naut. arch., a piece of brass shaped 
like a beak, terminating the prow of an ancient galley. 
BEAK-HEAD, n. an architectural ornament, especially of the 
Norman and Early English style, resembling the head of a 
beast united to the beak of a bird. BEAK-HEAD-BEAM, the 
largest beam ina ship. BEAKED, a, bċkt, having a beak; 
pointed. 
` BEAK, v. dé [OE. and Sc.]: to bask; to warm; to 
warm one’s-sclf. 

BEAK’ED, or BECQUÉ, bd-kd: term ia heraldry. When the 
beak of a fowl is of a different tincture from the body, it is 
then said, in heraldry, to be beaked of such a tincture. If 
its legs are of the same tincture, it is then beaked, and mem- 
bered so and so. In place of B., Guillim commonly says 
‘armed.’ 

BEAKER, n. bëk'ér [Ger. becher, a goblet: Icel. bikarr]: . 
a large beaked cup or glass; a flagon. 

BEAM, n. bém [AS. beam, a tree: Ger. baum; Icel. 

badmr, a tree]: any large and long piece of timber or iron; ° 
the principal piece of timber in a building (see STRENGTH 
oF MATERIALS); the rod from which scales are suspended; 
the transverse pieces of framing extending across the hull of - 
a ship; a ship’s breacth (see TONNAGE); the horn of a stag; 
name of three different parts of a weaving-loom; the long, 
crooked forepart of a plow which connects the coulter 
and the bridle; ray of light: V. to throw out rays, as the 
sun; to dart; to glitter or shine. BEAM'ING, sil ADJ. 
darting off light in rays: N. dawn; first indication. BEAMED, 

p. bémd. BEAm'LESS, a. giving out no rays of light. 
Ruaus, n. plu. strong, thick pieces of timber stretching 
across a ship from side to side to support the decks. 
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and the diminutive size of a pack or ‘cry’ of Lay be- 
p-dog 
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BEAMY, a. bém't, having the massiveness of a beam of 
wood; radiant; antlered as a stag. BEAM or WALKING- 
BEAM: see STEAM-ENGINE. BEAM-BIRD, the spotted fly- 
catcher. BEAM-COMPASS, an instrument for drawing lar 
circles. BErEAM-ENDS, a ship is said to be on her beam-en 
when she lies much on one side, as by shifting of cargo, or 
by stress of weather. BEAM-ENGINE, in mech., a steam- 
engine in which power is transmitted by a working or walk- 
ing-beam, in contra-distinction to one in which the piston- 
rod is attached directly to the crank of the wheel shaft. 
Newcomen’s atmospheric engine is an example of this form 
of engine. BEAM-KNIFE, a two-handled knife used to shave 
hides stretched upon a beam. BEAM-SHIND, a. [Eng. beam; 
shin|: having the shin, or bone of the leg, rising with a sort 
of curve. BEAM-TREE, a kind of service tree or mountain- 
ash; the Pyr'us arii, ord. Rosicca. THROWN ON MY 
BEAM ENDS, driven to my last shift.—Syn. of ' beam, v.’: 
to gleam; ray; glimmer; glitter; shine; sparkle. 


BEAM. of a ship: one of the main timbers which aid in 
supporting the decks. In ships of iron or steel, the beams 
usually are of that material. Beams stretch across from 
side to side, aiding to strengthen and uphold the sides of the 
hull as well as the decks; and ary are themselves supported 
at the ends by massive pieces, called knees, standards, and 
clamps Each timber B. is made of one fine piece, if possi- 
ble; but if the length be too great for this, two or more 
timbers are scarfed together. Wherever it is practicable, 
the beams are upheld at or near the middle by pillars. The 
beams of all ships are generally made deeper in the middle 
than at the ends, in ador that the decks supported by them 
may have a slight convexity on the upper surface, to carry 
off the rain-water readily. 

The position of the beams, stretching across a ship at 
right angles to the direction of the keel, has given origin 
to many technical phrases used on shipboard. ‘On the 
starboard B.’ is applied to any distant point out at sea. at 
right angles to the keel, and—as viewed from the stern—on 
the starboard or right-hand side of the ship. ‘On the port 
B.’ similarly applies to the left hand. ‘On the weather B.’ 
is that side of the ship which receives or is towards the 
wind. ‘ Before the B.’ is the bearing of any object when 
„seen more in advance than on the beam. ‘ Abaft the B.’ is 
the reverse of the expression just noted. ‘On ber beam- 
ends’ is applied to the position of a ship when so much in- 
clined to one side that the beams become nearly vertical. 


BEAMING: a handicraft process in the cloth manu- 
facture preliminary to weaving, formerly done by the 
weaver himself; but it has long since become a special em- 
ployment, followed by workmen trained to the business as 
beamers, and, like hand-weaving, is tending to extinction 
by machinery—warping and beaming, in weaving by power, 
being conjoined into one operation. See WEAVING. B. is 
simply the art of winding the web on the weaver’s beam in 
a manner suitable for weaving—the two essential require- 
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ments being firmness in the winding on of the web sufficient 
to withstand the reaction of weaving, and evenness in the 
spreading of the yarn at the required width. This is ef- 
fected by what is called a beaming machine, which is sim- 
ply a kind of roller-mill, extending from end to en of the 
beamer’s shop. The weaver's beam, on which the web is 
to be wound, is set horizontally on two upright standards 
at the one end of the shop, and at the other end there is a fric- 
tion-roller, set likewise level in a heavy frame, fixed to the 
floor, on which the web is wound like a rope, with the 
thrum-cnd out. 

The number of pins or strands in the web being known, 
the beamer has merely to take a ravel (a comb-like utensil) 
with the corresponding number of teeth in the breadth re- 
quired for the web, and filling each tooth successively with 
its respective pin, the spreading is completed; and the web 
being attached to the beam, the winding on of the web is a 
common crane operation, in which the tension on the yarn is 
regulated by the friction on the friction-roller. The beamer 
may thus beam for 400 weavers. 


BEAM-TREE, Warts (Pyrus Aria, see Pyrus): a tree 
of 20-40 ft. in height, native of almost all parts of Europe 
and of corresponding climates in Asia. It has been vari- 
ously referred by botanists to several allied genera, Sorbus, 
Crategus, and Mespilus. It has a straight, erect trunk, and 
a round or oval head; the leaves are ovate, cut and serrated 
(in some varieties, deeply lobed), white and downy be- 
neath; the flowers in large terminal corymbs; the fruit 
scarlet, of the size of small peas. The fruit is acid and as- 
tringent, but becomes agreeable by incipient decay; it is 
Sometimes called Sorb or Service-berry, and resembles the 
true Service (q.v ) in quality, although much smaller. Beer 
is made of it by fermentation. The wood is very hard and 
fine-grained; it is used for cogs for the wheels of machinery. 
The whiteness of the foliage makes the tree—sparingly in- 
troduced—ornamental in plantations. 


BEAN, n. bën [Ger. bohne: Icel. baun: W. faen: L, 
faba): a longish round or flattish round vegetable contained 
in a pod; the common field-bean is the seed of Vicia fiba, 
ord. Leguminése, BEAN TREFOIL, a small tree of the 
renus Andg'yris, bearing curved pods, ord. Leguminõse 
BEAN-CA'PER, à plant so named on account of the flowers 
being used as a substitute for capers; the Zygophyl lum 
fabago, ord Zyg'ophyllācčæ. BEAN-TREE, the Swedish 
bean-tree, Pyrus intermedia; the bean-tree of Australia, 
Castanospermum australe, a leguminous species belonging 
to the section Sophoree. BEAN-cop, n. the legume of a 
bean. BEAN-FLY, a fly of a pale purple color found on 
bean-flowers. BEAN-GOOSE, a migratory bird visiting Eng- 
land. BEAN-ORE, n. in mining, brown iron ore, occurring 
in ellipsoidal concretions, BEAN-sHOT, n. in metal-working, 
copper formed into shot like gravel by being poured in a 
melted state into water. 


BEAN (Faba): genus of plants of the nat. ord. Legumi- 
: af 
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nose, sub-ord. Papilionacee, included by Linnzus and 
many other botanists in the 
nus Vicia (see VETCH), 
rom which it is distinguished 
chiefly by the leathery tumid 
pods, spongy within, and by 
the large scar on the end of 
the seed. The Common B. 
of Britain (F. vulgaris Vicia 
Faba of Linnæus), is some- 
what doubtfully supposed a 
native of the borders of the 
Caspian Sea: it has been in 
cultivation from remote an- 
tiquity in Europe as well as 
in Asia. It is an annual 
lant, generally from two to 
our ft. high, with thick an- 
gular stem, leaves with 2-5 
oval leaflets, and destitute of 
tendrils. The pods are thick, 
long, and woolly within; the 
seeds more or less ovate and 
flattened. The flowers, which 
are almost without stalks, are 
ordinarily white, with a black 
spot in the middle of the 
wing: but there is a variety 
with flowers entirely white, Bean leaves and flower. 
and another in which they 
are scarlet. The flowers are deliciously fragrant. Burns 
alludes to this in the lines: 


The zephyr wantoned round the bean, 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang. 





A field of beans perfumes the summer air for a considerable 
distance. The varieties and sub varietics in cultivation are 
very numerous, differing in the size and form of the seed, 
the color of the flower, the period which they require for 
owth, the height, the stem in some unbranched, in others 
ivided at the base into a number of stalks—the pcds in 
some mostly solitary, in others clustered, etc. The B. is 
cultivated both in fields and gardens, and the seeds (beans) 
are used for feeding cattle, also for making a sort of meal 
for human food, and in a green state are put into broths or 
boiled for the table. They are very nutritious, containin 
when ripe about 36 per cent. of starch and 28 per cent. o 
legumine, a nitrogenous substance analogous to the caseine 
of milk Whether for man or for cattle, however, they 
particularly require to be mixed with other food The straw 
is used for fodder, and is very nutritious when cut before it 
is fully ripe. The B. thrives best on a dry and moderately 
rich soil, A well-drained clay is very suitable for it. Its 
tapering and deeply penetrating root unfits it for shallow 
soils. The varieties of B. preferred for the garden are 
generally much larger, both plant and seed, than those 
ag 
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cultivated in the field. The Windsor B. has seeds of a 
flattened, almost circular shape, fully an inch in diameter; 
while those o fthe Horse B., or Tick B., cultivated as a 
field crop, are often not more than half an inch in length, 
and not quite three-eighths of an inch in breadth. Garden. 
beans are usually sown in spring, in rows two ft. or more 
apart; and sowings are made ut different dates, that there 
may be a succession of unripe beans for culinary use. The 
Windsor, Long Pod, and early Mazagan, are among 
approved garden varieties. 

The roots of the B. are diuretic, and a decoction of them 
has been used with advantage in cases of dropsy. 

B. crops are very liable to be injured by a species of 
Aphis (q.v.), A. Habe, sometimes called from its color the 
Collier Aphis, and sometimes the Black Dolphin Fly, which 
destroys the leaves, and so renders the plants incapable of 
bringing the ordinary amount of seeds to perfection. The 
most effectual remedy known is to cut off the tops of the 
plants, which are always first attacked, as soon as the Apbis 
appears, and so to prevent its multiplication. The topping 
of beans is regarded by many gardeners as a good practice, 
even when they are quite free of the Aphis. 

The Kidney B, or Haricot (Paseolus vulgaris), is the 
common American garden B ; an entirely different plant 
from the common Scotch or Horse B. of Britain. See 
Krpney Bean: Lima BEAN. 


BEAN, in Agriculture: cultivated, at least to a small 
extent in ancient times, both in Palestine a i in Egypt. 
The Roman family of the Fabii are said to have derived 
their name from this plant. It requires a rich or alluvial 
land to grow the bean in perfection, and hence it is found 
entering into a regular rotation of cropping only on soils of 
the best class. Since the introduction of maize into the s. of 
Europe, the land under this plant has been considerably 
restricted. The maize thrives better, and is far more pro- 
ductive than the B., in warm climates. In the n. of Europe 
the potato, flax, bect, and other fallow crops are more pro- 
ductive and certain. Indeed, the high summer temperature 
of the continents of Europe and America is not favorable to 
the growth of the common B. of British agriculture. 

The modes of cultivation are very various. Beans are 
considered one of the faliow crops; but the soil, after it has 
borne a crop of beans, is little fitted for a cereal crop, unless 
it has been hoed and kept clean in summer. To effect this 
end, beans are usually sown in rows, and hoed during their 
early growth either by the hand or horse hoe. 

In Scotland, the stubble is usually manured and plowed 
in autumn, and when the weather admits. in spring it is 
plowed again, and the beans are sown by a small machine 
in every third furrow, or the land is merely plowed in 
autumn. and formed into drills or ridges by the double 
mould-board piow in spring. Into these the farm-yard 
manure is put and spread, and the beans are sown above it 
either broadcast or by a three-barrelled machine, The seed 
is then eovercd? by the double-moulded plow, as in the 
planting of potatoes. By this mode, the plants receive a 
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lentiful supply of nutriment in their early stages of growth. 

hen land is out of condition, or when the crop is sown 

upon lighter and inferior descriptions of soil, this is perhaps 
the most advisable methcd to follow. 

The field-B., in Britain, is considered to be. specially 
adapted for the feeding of horses subjected to hard work. 
For this pu , it is usually roughly ground, and mixed 
with a little bran. In the winter season, a portion is often 
boiled, and given to them at night. When the price is 
moderate, a wuixture of ground beans and oilcake, or linseed, 
is much esteemed for milch cows, as well as for fattenin 
cattle and sheep. Special or light manures are less appli 
to the B. crop than to any other. In many ‘instances, 
nitrate of soda and sulpbate of lime have been used with 
advantage, but farm-yard manure is almost essential to its 
free growth. 

BEAN, ST. IGNATIU8’S: see STRYCHNOS. 

BEAN-CAPER: see ZyGOPHYLLACEA. 

BEAN GOOSE: see Goose. 


BEAN-KING’S FESTIVAL: a social rite observed 
principally in France, whence it seems to have been trans- 
planted to Germany. On the evening of Twelfth Da 
(q.v.) or, as the Germans call it (in allusion to the legend, 
that the wise men of the East who came to worship Christ 
were three kings), Three Kings’ Day (Dreikénigstag), com- 
panies assemble to spend a few hours in mirthful relaxa- 
tion. A large cake is baked, with a bean hidden some- 
where init. Tie cake is then divided into pieces, each 
person present receiving one, and whoever obtains the 
piece with the bean is king forthe year. In this capacity, 
he holds a mock-court, and receives the homage of the 
company, who also amuse themselves with other diver- 
sions. The Bean King, however, is compelled to pay for 
his dignity, for he has to give an entertainment on the 
next Twelfth Night, that an opportunity may be afforded 
to choose another king. In France, this custom was at 
an earlier period so common, that even the court indulged 
in it, although the church, in the 17th c., exerted itself 
zealously for its suppression. The opinion that the Bean- 
king’s festival owes its origin to the Roman Saturnalia, 
when even the children, yi: in the universal glee, 
were wont to elect a king, is not destitute of probability. 
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BEAR, v. bär [AS. beran; Goth. bairan; Gael. beir, to 
carry: L. féro; Gr. phéro, I bear: Sks. bhr): to carry; to 
oes to suffer; to produce; to bring forth. Borg, pt. ddr, 
or BARE, bär. Born, pp. dawn, brought forth. BORNE, pp. 
born, carried. BEARER, n. bär'ér, one that carries or brin 
forth; a messenger; in fer., a figure standing on each side 
of the shield, as if to support it. BEAR ING, imp. carrying; 
producing: N. behavior; gesture; the situation of one ob- 
ject with respect to another. BEARINGS, n. plu. a coat of 
arms; the figures, called charges, on an escutcheou. BEAR- 
ABLE, a. bär'ŭ-bl, that can be endured. BEAR’ABLY, ad. 
-bli. BEARING-BINNACLE, a small binnacle on the fife rail 
on the forward part of the poop. BEARING-cHAIR, a chair 
in which an invalid, a lady, a dignitary, or other person is 
carried in semi-civilized states of society. BEARING-CLOTH, 
or BEARING-CLOATH, the cloth or mantle with which a child 
is usually covered when carried to the church to be bap- 
tized, or shown to the godfather and godmother by the 
nurse. BEARING NECK, in mech., the journal of a shaft, 
the part of a shaft which revolves in a journal-box. BEAR- 
ING-PIER, a pier supporting a structure above it. BEARING- 
WALL, in arch., a wall supporting a beam somewhere 
between the ends, and thus rendering it much more secure 
than it would otherwise be. BEAR wiTH, to endure. BEAR 
UP, not to faint or fail. BEAR OFF, to restrain; to carry 
away; among seamen, to remove to a distance. BEAR 
DOWN, to overthrow or crush by force; said of a ship en- 
deavoring to reach another either for a friendly or a hostile 
purpose. BEAR out, to maintain and support to the end. 
BEAR RULE, to hold office; to rule. BEAR RECORD, to 
testify; to witness. BEAR THROUGH, to conduct or manage. 
To BEAR WITNESS, to give evidence; to witness. BEAR A 
HAND, among seamen, to lend assistance; to be quick. 
BEAR AWAY, in nav., to change the course of a ship and 
make her run before the wind. To BEAR IN HAND, in OE., 
to amuse with false pretences; to deceive. SHIP’S BEAR- 
INGS, the position of a ship at sea with reference to one or 
two fixed objects whose positions are visible.—Syn. of 
‘bear, v.’: to yield; afford; produce; carry; convey; trans- 
port; bring; fetch; suffer; endure; support;—of ‘ bearing, n.’: 
gesture; behavior; mien; deportment; tendency; direction, 
relation; influence. 

BEAR, n. bär [AS. bera; Ger. bär; Icel. bidrn; L. fera, 
a wild beast]: a wild animal covered with rough, shag 
fur; name of two constellations—the ‘ Ursa Major’ and the 
‘Ursa Minor’; a name applied toa speculative jobber on 
the stock exchange (see BULL); any rough or ill-behaved 

erson. BEARISH, a. bda7'ish, rude; violent in conduct. 

EAR WARD, n. -wawrd [Eng. bear; ward]: a keeper of a 
bear or bears; a protector of a bear; abearherd; one who 
takes charge of a human bear; the star Arcturus, fanciful] 
supposed to follow Ursa Major, the Great Bear, and loo 
after its safety. This notion may be found in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and other languages. BEAR-BAITING, the sport 
or diversion of causing dogs to fight with a bear. BEAR’s- 
GREASE, the fat or tallow of a bear, extensively used as a 
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pomatum, though most of the pomades sold under this name 
are composed of other fats. See Harr. BEAR-GARDEN, a 
place where bears are kept for sport; a place full of con- 
fusion, noise, and quarrels. BEAR-BERRY, the Ar bitus 
uva-ursi, or Arctost iph ylos uva-ursi, ord. Hricadcée, a heath 
plant, bearing baccate fruit; also called BEAR’s-WHORTLE- 
BERRY. BEAR BIND; the Conrol'viilus sipiim or Calestégia 
sépiiim, ord. Convol'vilacéa, a climbing plant. BEAaAR’s- 
BREECH, the genus Acan'thus, ord Ac anthacée, coarse 
but stately herbaceous plants. BEAR’s EAR, the Primila 
auric ila, ord. Primitlicée, a plant producing a yellow 
flower, from which all the fine forms of the Auricula are 
derived. BEAR’s Foot, the Helléborus fetidus, ord. Ra- 
nunculicée, a handsome plant with numerous flowers 
BEAR FLY, an insect. BSAR-MELL, n, a mallet for beating 
the hulls off barley. BEAR-SKIN, m. the skin of a bear; a 
shaggy kind of woolen cloth used for overcoats. BEAR- 
STANE, n. a hollow stone, anciently used for removing the 
husl:s of bear or barley. 

BEAR (Ursus): genus of quadrupeds, the type of a 
family called Urside, belonging to the order Hera, sub- 
order Carnivora, tribe Plantigrada. In the Urside, or B. 
family, are included not only the true bears, but also 
badgers, gluttons, and wolverines, racoons, coatimondis, 
binturongs, the kinkajou, the panda, etc. (See these 
articles.) Walking on the whole sole of the foot (planti- 
grade), the animals of this family are not,in general, 
capable of running very swiftly; and the nearly equal 
length of their fore and hind legs unfits them for leaning, 
most of them are also heavy both in farm and gait. But 
while thus deticient in the powers of other carnivorous 
animals for obtaining prey, they exhibit the same mutual 
adaptation of endowments and wants; they are, in fact, 
not strictly carnivorous; no animals are more thoroughly 
omnivorous than some of them; while others, even of the 
true bears, always give a decided preference to vegetable 
food when it can be obtained, and their teeth and digestive 
organs are in exact accordance with such tastes. Their 
jaws are much more elongated than those of feline animals, 
and their bite proportionally less powerful, although some 
of the bears are still very formidable from their great 
general strength and the size of their canine teeth. Their 
claws are not retractilc, and are adapted for digging in 
the earth, or for climbing trees, rather than for seizing 
prey. Allanimals of the familyhave five toes to each both 
of the fore and hind feet. 

Bears have six cutting teeth above, and six below, one 
canine tooth on each side in each jaw, with four false molars 
and two molars (or grinders) on each side above, and four 
false molars and three molars below. The false molars are, 
in general, soon lost by the more carnivorous species. The 
true molars are very large and tuberculous, the false molars 
comparatively small. ‘lhe tuberculous crowns of the mo- 
lars exhibit the adaptation to vegetable food.—The tail iu 
all species of B. is very short, so that some of them almost 
appear tailless. Most of them are nocturnal in their habits. 
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Bears are found in Europe, Asia, and N. and S. America, 
and both in warm and cold climates, the species belong- 
ing to cold climates being in general the most fierce and 
carnivorous. ‘The ancients mention them as occurring in 
$ Africa; it seems strange that no recent accounts make 
certain the existence of any species in that continent. 
Nor is any known to belong to Australia. 

The common B. of Europe, or Brown B. (Ursus Arctcs), 
was at one time a native of the British islands. Bears 
were carried from Britain to Rome, for the cruel sports in 
which the Romans delighted, and they certainly were not 
exterminated in Scotland before the latter part of the 11tk 
c. The Brown B. is usually about four ft. long, and two 
and a half ft. high. Its claws are about two inches long, 
and much curved. It has a convex forehead, and gener- 
ally a brown fur, somewhat woolly in the younger animals, 
but becoming smoother with age. It produces from one 
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to three young ones ata birth, which remain blind for 
about four weeks. It is generally believed to be the only 
European species, although different varieties occur; and 
one, the Black B., has been regarded by some naturalists 
as specifically distinct. The common B. is very widely 
distributed over the whole of Europe and of the n. of 
Asia, Japan, and North America. In America, it is known 
as the Barren Ground Bear. It is a solitary animal, and 
enerally inhabits mountainous regions or thick forests. 
t sometimes preys on lambs, kids, etc.; is fond of fish, 
which in some countries, as in, Kamtchatka, constitute a 
great part of its food; climbs trees in quest of honey, eats 
also fruits and vegetables, and in confinement has a stron 
appetite for bread. It usually prefers vegetable to anima 
food. The skin is valued for making fur-cloaks, etc.; the 
flesh is used as food, often in the shape of hams, as is 
that of the American Black B.; the paws are esteemed a 
delicacy. The fat (bear’s grease) is in great request as an 
unguent for the hair. The intestines are used in Kam- 
al 
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tchatka, instead of glass, for windows. To the péople of 
Kamtchatka, indeed, bears, which are very abundant, 
afford many of the necessaries and comforts of life.—The 
common B., like others of the genus, in cold climates, 
usually spends the winter in a torpid state. It selects a 
cavern or the hollow of a tree for its hybernation, or 
makes a hole for itself by digging; it is also said, but this 
needs confirmation, sometimes to construct a sort of hut 
with branches of trees, lined with moss. The winter 
` being spent without food, it is said to be very lean on the 
return of spring. This and other species of B. are very 
often killed in their winter dens. 

The American Black B. ( Ursus Americanus) is found in 
all parts of N. America. Its total length seldom exceeds 
5 ft. The fur is soft and smooth, and generally of a glossy 
black; but there are varieties of other colors, as the Cin- 
namon B., the yellow B., etc. The American Black B. is 
usually timid; seldom attacks man; feeds chiefly on 





Polar Bear. 
berries, when they can be obtained; porenine ny visits 
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gardens for the sake of cabbages and other vegetables; and 
strongly prefers vegetable to animal food, but has recourse 
to the latter when pressed by hunger, and in such circum- 
stances occasionally approaches human habitations and 
captures pigs, which it endeavors to carry oft. In such 
cases the B. walks on its hind-legs, the pig being firmly 
squeezed between its fore-paws and breast, making a noise 
which frequently leads to a rescue. This and other 
species of B., when assailed, not unfrequently hug their 
adversaries in the manner here described; and their 
strength renders this hug very dangerous. The skin of 
the American Black B. is used for caps, rugs, etc., and 
great numbers are annually killed upon this account, 
chiefly by the Indians in the employment of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The Grizzly B. (U. ferox) of N. America, 
found chiefly on the Rocky Mountains and the plains to 
the e. of them, from Mexico to lat. 61° n., is much larger 
than either of the species already noticed, and much more 
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fierce and carnivorous. It sometimes measures more than 
9 ft. from nose to tail, and the claws of the fore-feet more 
than 6 inches in length. It has a lengthened and narrowed 
muzzle, a very short tail, and long grizzled hair. No 
animal of the new world is more formidable than the 
Grizzly B. It is capable of overpowering the bison, and 
dragging away the huge carcass. It feeds, however, also 
on fruits and roots.—The Arctic B., or Polar B., also 
called the White B. (U. maritimus), resembles this species 
in size and fierceness, but is very distinctly characterized 
by its flat head and comparatively long neck. It has a 
smooth white fur. It is the only known species of B. 
strictly marine in its habits, never being found far from 
the sea. It inhabits the most northerly shores of Asia and 
America, Spitzbergen, etc., where it pursues seals, both 
in the water and upon the ice, and preys upon fishes, birds, 
etc. Among the articles of its food are eggs and berries 
in their season, and in confinement it will subsist long on 





Syrian Bear. 
bread and other vegetable food. Like other species of the 
genus, it displays great affection for its young, and will 
brave all dangers in their defense.—Of other species of 
B., the Syrian B. (U. Syriacus) may be mentioned, as 
perhaps the species particularly intended by the name B. 
in the Old Testament. It is generally of a dingy-white or 
brown color, and has a stiff mane of erect hairs between 
the shoulders. Flocks are not safe from it, yet it more 
frequently commits ravages on crops of pulse. In its 
habits generally, it much resembles the common B.; as 
do also the Tibet B. (U. Tibetanus), and the Spectacled B. 
(U. ornatus), so called from semicircular yellow marks 
above its eyes, a native of the Andes of Chilii—The 
Long-lipped B., or Sloth B. (U. labiatus), of the East 
Indies, is the kind commonly led about by Indian 
jugglers. Its long hair, short limbs, high back, peculiarly 
uncouth appearance, and gentleness of disposition, recom- 
mend it for this purpose. In a wild state, it is said to 
feed chiefly on fruits, honey, and ants. It possesses in a 
remarkable degree the power, common in some measure to 
all the bears, of protruding the lips in order to lay hold of 
food.—Some other East Indian species, which feed chietly 
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on fruits and honey, are known as Sun-bears, as the 
Malayan B. (U. Maluyanus) and the Bornean B. (U. Hury- 
epilus). They are characterized by an extremely long, ex- 
tensile tongue. They are of gentle disposition, and become 
vey affectionate when tamed. Sir Stamford Katies had 
a Malayan B., which was very playful and quite harmless, 
although a powerful animal, and which showed reune- 
ment of taste in refusing to eat any fruit but the mango- 
steen, or to drink any wine but champagne. This species 
in a wild state does much damage to cocoa-nut planta- 
\ions, by climbing the trees, and eating ou the terminal 
bud, when it is said also to drink the sap (toddy) wuicy 
flows out in abundance, 

Remains of several extinct species of B. have been dis- 
covered in caves in Germany, England, and other countries, 
some of which appear to have been larger than the present 
bears of Europe, and of more decided carnivorous propensi- 
ties. Of these, the U. speleus, or Great Cavern B., has the 
skull of considerable vertical elevation from the upper end 
of the muzzle, and larger than that of the biggest Browa 
B. The U. Arctoideus has a skull nearly of the configur- 
ation of thit of the U. Americanus, and of the size of that 
of U. speleus. The U. priscus, or Ancient B., has the 
ie of a smaller size, and differing less from that of living 
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ANT-BEAR, or Great Ant-eater: s2e ANT-EATER. 

BEAR, BERE, or BEER: sce BARLEY. 

BEAR, Great AND LITTLE: see UrsA MAJOR AND 
Minor. 

BEAR-BAITING: cruel diversion of causing dogs to 
fight with a bear; formerly common in various countries. 
In England, B. was one of the established amusements, not 
only among the common people, but among nobles, and 
even royal persons; it is related that Queen Elizabeth did 
not consider it unbefitting her sex or rank to attend these 
rude entertainments, Pennant, in Lis Zvo ogy, quoting from 
Tie Household Book of the Earls of Northumberland, says: 
‘Our nobility also kept their bearward; twenty shillings 
was the annual reward of that officer from his lord, the fifth 
Farl of Northumberland (died 1527), ‘‘ when he comyth to 
tay lorde in Christmas, with his lordshippe’s beests for 
making his lordschip pastyme the said twelve days.”’ The 
places where bears were kept and publicly baited were 
calle bear-gardens. There is a spot in the neighborhood 
of the court at Westminster, which, until lately was known 
as the Bear-garden. B., like bull and badger baiting, has 
long ceased in England. : 

BEAR'BERRY: see ARBUTUS. 
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BEARD, n. dérd [Ger. bart; Dut. baard; Russ. boroda; 
W. barf; L. barba, a beard: Icel. bard, a lip or border]: 
hair that grows on the lips and chin of a man; the awn of 
corn; the gills of oysters and other shell-fish: V. to seize by 
the beard in contempt or anger; to set at defiance; to oppose 
at close quarters, or openly; to oppose face to face: in carp., 
to chip or plane away timber, so as to reduce the concavity 
of a curve; to modify a straight line. BEARDING, imp. 
bird'ing. BEARDED, pp. bird éd. BEARD'LESS, a. without 
a beard; young BEARD'LESSNESS, n. the state or quality 
of being destitute of a beard. BEARDLET, n. in dot., a little 
beard. BEARDLETTED, a. in bot., furnished with small 
awns, as Cinna arundinacea. BEARD-GRASS, n. the Engiish 
name of Polypogon, a genus of grasses. BEARD-TREB, n. 
the hazel (q.v.) tree. BeaARDING-LINE, n. in ship-building, 
a curved line made by bearding the deadwood to the shape 
of the ship’s body. 
BEARD: the hair which grows on the upper lip, and on 
the chin and cheeks of the male sex. It is usually, though 
not always, of the same color as the hair of the head, but 
somewhat shorter, stronger, and more wiry; it is invariably 
the color of the hair on the cyebrows. The B. is the dis- 
tinctive sign of manhood. In women, an incipicat B. some- 
times appears in the later years of life. Instances occur of 
women wiih a B aimost equal to that of the male sex, but 
these are recorded as prodigics. The B. is generally luxur- 
iant in persons of the Slavic and Celtic races. The abo- 
rigines cf America, naturally almost beardless, make them- 
selves entirely so by plucking out the hairs of the beard 
In early times, the B. was considered by almost all nations 
a sign of strength and an ornament of manhood, was care- 
fully cherished, and even regarded as sacred. Among the 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and many other nations, the re- 
moval of the B. was. and is yet 
to a very great extent, regarded 
as a severe punishment and an ex- 
treme degradation. The case of 
David’s ambassadors, recorded in 2 
Sam. x., illustrates the same feeling 
among the ancient Jews. The- 
Moslems carry combs constantly 
about with them for the purpose 
of dressing the beard. It is com- 
mon to do so immediately after 
prayers. the devotee remaining on 
his knees during the operation. 
The hairs that fall out are then 
carefully picked up and preserved 
for eniombment with their owner 
when he dies; frequently he him- 
self deposits them beforehand in 
his destined tomb. The ancient 
Egyptian Beard-case. Jews did not dye their beards, and 
From the Memnon's head the Turks rarely, but the practice 
inthe British Museum. wags common among the Arabs and 
Persians, The Arabs dyed the B. red,-not only because 
a 
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dye of that color (being merely a paste of henna leaves) 
was easily obtainable, but because it was an approximation 
to golden yellow, the color recommended by their prophet 
Mohammed, who hated black, the color the Persians pre- 
ferred. The Persian kings are said to have interwoven 
their beards with gold thread. It is customary among the 
Turks to anoint the B. with perfume, and to smoke it with 
incense. The Jews also anointed their beards. The Mos 
lems commonly clipped their whiskers, the Jews did not. 
The Egyptians shaved their beards except in time of mourn- 
ing, when they let them grow. From some of the ancient 
Egyptian statues, however, it would appear that beard-cases 
were worn, which may indicate that the practice of shaving 
was not universal. The fashions of beards have been very 
different at different times and in different countries, 

A neglected B. was a sign of mourning among the Jews. 
According to Levi's Succinet Account of the Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Jews at this present Time, they are forbidden 
to shave or cut their nails, or bathe for thirty days after the 
death of a father, mother, brother. sister, son, daughter, 
wife, or husband. In Greece, the B. was universally worn 
till the time of Alexander the Great, who ordered shaving, 
that the beards of his soldiers might not be laid hold of by 
their enemies in battle. Shaving was introduced among 
the Romans about B.c. 3800. Pliny says Scipio Africanus 
was the first Roman who shaved every day. Subsequently, 
the first day of shaving was regarded by the Romans as the 
entrance upon manhood, and celebrated with great festivi- 
ties. Under Hadrian, the B. was allowed to grow again; 
and this fashion prevailed till the time of Constantine the 
Great, when it was discontinued. Peter the Great com- 
pelled shaving in Russia by imposing a heavy tax upon 
the B, and further, by having the beards of all whom 
he found wearing them plucked out by the roots, or 
shaved with a blunt razor. The B. was commonly worn 
in France till the time of Louis XIII., when, because the 
monarch was young and beardless, the fashion changed 
at the court and throughout the kingdom. A similar 
change took place in Spain on the accession of Philip V. 
The Anglo-Saxons wore beards for a considerable time 
‘after their invasion of Britain; and the B. appears to have 
been general among the people at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. But the Normans not only shaved themselves, 
but compelled the conquered to do so likewise; and many 
of the English preferred to leave the country rather than 
submit to have their whiskers shaved. It would appear, 
however, from the sculptured representations on the tombs 
of kings and nobles, that not very long after the Conquest 
some of the Normans adapa the custom they had prohib- 
ited among the vanquished. Edward III. is represented on 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey with a very long beard. In 
the time of Elizabeth, beards were of the most varied and 
fantastic cut. Taylor, the ' Water-poct.’ thus satirizes the 
extravagance of beards prevailing in that and the succeed- 
ing reign: 
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Some seem as they were starched stiff and fine, 

Like to the bristles of some angry swine; 

Some cut and pruned like to a quick-set hedge, 

Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 

Some round, some mowed like stubble, some stark bare; 
Some sharp stiletto-fashion, dagger-like, 

That may with whispering, a man’s eyes out-pike, 

Some with the hammer-cut, or Roman T, 


That heights, depths, breadths, triform, uare, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found. 


The B. seal declined under Charles I.; in the reign of 
Charles ÍI., whiskers and moustaches only were worn; and 
the practice of shaving the whole face soon became general 
all over Europe; and it is only within the last 70 years that 

-the B. has been in some measure restored, the soldiers of 
Bonaparte setting the example. But until within the last 
80 years, it was regarded by some of the continental govern- 
ments as a badge significant of democratic sentiments, and 
as such was interfered with by police regulations. Physi- 
cians recommend that the B. should be allowed to grow on 
the chin and throat in cases of liability to inflammation of 
the larynx or bronchi; and moustaches and whiskers are 
reckoned useful for prevention of toothaches and nervous 
diseases of the face. The British soldiers in the Crimea 
were allowed to wear their beards; and with some limita- 
tions, the British army generally are now permitted to do 
so. The wearing of the B. has, in short, been a matter 
of fashion in all ages and countries—an extreme in one way 
usually leading to an extreme in the other. At present, the 
tendency is to let the B. grow, houg in a way suggested 
by the taste of the individual. The B. is itself liable to the 
same diseases with the hair of the head, and to a peculiar 
disease (mentagra) occasioned or kept up by shaving, con- 
sisting in a bark-like exudation from the inflamed sebaceous 

lands of the hair. For detailed information, see Kitto’s 
ictorial Bible; Bulwer’s Artificial Changeling (Lond. 6158); 
Hotoman’s Pogénias (Leyden, 1586), reprinted in the Lexicon 
of Pitiscus; Taylor’s Whip of Satire; etc. 
BEARDIE, dérd’i: Scotch name for the little fish 
Loacu (q.v). 
BEARD MOSS: see USNEA. 


BEARING, of a ship at sea: the direction in which she 
sails, in reference to the points of the compass. Or, in 
a more comprehensive sense, it is the direction in which 
each of two objects is situated in reference to the other. 
When the latitudes and longitudes of two places are 
known, their respective bearings from each other can be 
calculated by trigonometry. On shipboard, seamen often 
conveniently refer the B. of another ship, or of an object 
on shore, not to the points of the compass, but relativel 
to the line followed at the moment by the ship’s keel. 
Thus the B. of the distant object may be ahead, astern, on 
the starboard bow, on the larboard quarter, etc.; the bow 
being between the head and the midship, and the quarter 
between the midship and the stern. 

Bearing , or rather the verb to bear, is much used as a 
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technical direction on shipboard. Thus, to ‘ bear in witu 
the land,’ to ‘bear off from the iland,’ to ‘bear up,’ to 
‘bear away,’ etc., are nearly equivalent to sailing, or 
steaming, or steering, in such and such directions. 
BEARING THE BELL: taking the lead or the first 
place in anything, or carrying away the prize. The old 
colloquial phrase is said to have originated in a practice, 
at the early part of the 17th c., of giving a smal: golden or 
Mey bell as a prize to the winner at horseraces. See 
ELL. 


BEAR LAKE, GREAT. in Britisn America, n. lat. 
65°-67', w. long. 117°-123'; the most northerly of that chain 
of fresh-water seas —Huron, Superior, Winnipeg, Athabas- 
ca, Great Slave, Great Bear—waici mark a continuous hol- 
low in the middle of the continent. Great Bear Lake is 
irregular in shape, with a surface estimated at 14,000 sq 
m., about half the area of Scot!und, It sends forth a river 
of its own name to the Mackenzie. Its height above the 
ocean is computed at 230 ft. The rigor of the winter may 
be inferred from the fact, that boats are sometimes blocked 
up by solid ice, after the crews have begun to suffer from 
the heat and the mosquitoes. 

BEAR-LEADER: jocular term (from a practice in for- 
mer times) for a discreet person who takes charge of a dis- 
tinguished youth on his travels to see the world. In former 
times, bears were led about with a chain, muzzled. and 
made to dance or stand on their hind legs for popular en- 
tertainment; small dancing-dogs being usually added, for 
the sake of attractiveness. 

BEARN, bd-ar': formerly one of the 32 provinces into 
which France was divided; now forming the greatest por- 
tion of the Basses Pyrénées. B. wasa portion of Aqui- 
tania under the Romans, and after the downfall of that 
empire, under its ruling dukes it was a country of con 
siderable importance. From the intermarriage of the rul- 
ing family, the Counts of Foix, with that of Navarre, 
sprang the French monarch Henry IV., who. because he 
was burn and brought up in B., was derisively called the 
Bearnois. When he ascended the throne of France, it, of 
course, virtually became a part of that country; but was 
only formally incorporated with it, 1620, by Louis XIII ln 
1813, after the British had crossed the Nive, and estab- 
lished themselves in Urogne, St. Jean de Luz, ete., the 
rich fields of B. furnished them ample supplies, the 
peasants taking their produce, for which they were well 
paid, as regularly to the British stations as to market. 


BEAR-PIT: a pit prepared for the keeping of bears, 
usual in zoological gardens. <A pit of this kind is circular, 
measuring about 25 ft. in diameter, and 20 ft deep. The 
sides are built with brick; the botiom is level and paved 
with stone; and around are vaults with doors for the resi- 
dence of the bears. From the centre of the pit rises a stout 
and tall pole, on which are cross spars at proper distances, 
to enable the bears to climb to the top. They are fond of 
climbing up these poles, and catching morsels of bun from 
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the visitors. The poles arc sufficiently distant from the 
sides to prevent the bears from leaping out. The vaulted 
receptacles require to be cool and dry. 

BEAS, 6é'ds: anciently Hyphasis: one oft he five rivers 
which give name to the Punjab, or land of tive waters— 
Jelum, Chenab, Ravee, Beas, and Sutlej. It rises on the 
verge of the Ritanka Pass of the Himalaya, lat. 32° 34’ n., 
long. 77° 12 e., its source being 13,200 ft. above the sea- 
level. After a course of about 220 m. it joins the Sutlej, 
35 m. to the s.s.e. of Amritsir. It is subject to periodical 
rises and falls, being in the dry season generally fordable; 
but after the rainy months, it is sometimes nearly half a 
mile in breadth about 20 m. above the point of contiuence. 


BEAST, n. bst [Gael. biast; Dut. beest; L. bestia, a 
beast; F. béte; OF. beste, a beast]: any four-footed animal; 
a person rude, coarse, anil filthy. BEAST'LY, a. -li, like a 
beast. BEAST LINESS, n. -li-nés, great coarseness; filthiness. 
BESTIAL, a. b2st yal, pertaining to a beast, or having the 
qualities of one. See BESTIAL. BEAST-LIKE, a. resembling 
a beast. BEAST-FLY. n. a gadily. BEAST-MILK, n. the first 
milk given by a cow after calving.—Syn. of ‘ beastly’: 
brutish; brutal; bestial; coarse; filthy. 


BEAT. v. bt [AS. beatan; Icel. bauta; It. battere; F. 
battre, to beat or strike (see BATTER)]: to knock; to strike; 
to strike repeatedly; to crush or mix by blows; to over- 
come in a fight, contest, or competition; to throb like the 
pulse: N. a stroke; a throb; the risc or fall of the hand or 
foot to mark the time in music. Bears, n. plu., rhythmic 
sound-waves formed when two notes not in unison are 
sounded together. Beat’ine, imp. BEATEN, pp. bit'n: 
ApJ. made firm and smooth by treading; made common by 
use, BAT ER, n. one who; a crushing instrument. BEAT 
OF DRUM, a succession of beats ona drum varied for par- 
ticular purposes, as to call to arms or quarters. To BEAT 
ABOUT, to search diligently for. To BEAT Down, to decry; 
to lower the price. ‘lo BEAT HOLLOW, to defeat thoroughly. 
BEAT ABOUT THE BUSH, not coming directly to the point, 
but feeling the way indirectly. To BEAT OFF, to drive 
back, To BEAT TIME, to regulate time by the measured 
motion of the hand or foot. O BEAT OUT, to extend by 
hammering. To BEAT THE GENERALE, to give notice to’ 
soldiers to march. To BEAT THE TATTOO, to give notice to 
soldiers to retire to quarters. To BEAT TO ARMS, to sum- 
mon soldiers tu get ready their arms and prepare for battle. 
To BEAT A PARLEY, to give a signal to an enemy for a con- 
ference. To BEAT UP, to att: cx suddenly, as an enemy’s 
quarters; to sail against the w.nd by alternate tacks. To 
BEAT UP FoR, to go diligently about in order to procure. 
DEAD BEAT, so completely vanquished as to have no heart 
or life for a further contest. To BEAT A RETREAT, to retire 
from the contest. BEATING ORDERS, authority issued to a 
recruiting party to enlist men for the army. WITHOUT 
BEAT OF DRUMS, Without ostentation; quietly. PoLicr’- 
MAN’S BEAT, district or limit to be walked over and watched 
by a policeman. BEATER UP, one who searches for and 
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starts game for a sportsman. BEATING-ENGINE, in paper 
manuf., an engine for cutting rags to pieces that they may 
be converted into pulp. t consists of two concentric 
cylinders, the outer one hollow, each armed with knives to 
operate as they revolve; in cotton manuf., the same as 
BEATING-MACHINE, a machine for opening, loosening, and 
cleaning cotton from dust or other rubbish before beginning 
its manufacture; called also a seutcher, a willower, an opener, 
a wolf, a devil, (Knight's Dic. of Mechanics).—Syn. of ‘ beat, 
v.’: to strike; hit; defeat; vanquish; overcome; conquer; 
‘overpower; overthrow; rout; pound; bang; buffet; bray; 
bruise; break; maul; pommel; thrash; thwack; baste; 
thump. 

BEAT, in Music: a species of embellishment, writen 


~w 
thus, (== and played as follows: aor 


BEATIFICA'TION: a solemn act in the Rom. Cath. 
Church, by which the pope, after porutiniz ag the life and 
services of a deceased person, pronounces him blessed. 
After this he may be worshipped in a specified portion of 
the church, and the act holds out the prospect of future 
canonization, which entitles him to general worship in the 
church universal. B. was introduced in the12the. It may 
be regarded as an inferior degree of canonization (q.v). 

BEATIFY, v. d2-dt'i-fi [F. beatifier—from L. bédtus, 
happy; f70, I am made]: to make happy; to bless with 
complete enjoyment in heaven. BraT'iryrne, imp: 
BEAT'IFIED, pp. fid. BEATIFIC, a. bé'a-tifik, or Br’ arrr’- 
ICAL, a, -i-kil, that has the power to make happy. Br- 
ATIF'ICALLY, ad. -li, BEATIFICATION, n. bé-dt'i-7i-kd' shin, 
in the R. Cath. Ch.. the pronouncing of a deceased person 
to be blessed; the first step towards canonization. BEATI- 
TUDE, n. bé-dt'i-tid [F.—L.]: happiness of the highest 
kind. THe BEATITUDES, n. plu., the blessedness pro- 
nounced by our Lord on the exercise of the virtues, 
Matt. v. 

BEATING ann WOUNDING (or simply wounding): 
name sometimes found in Jaw-books for the offense of 
inflicting on another some dangerous hurt or wound; and 
it has otherwise been described as an aggravated species of 
Assault and Battery. See Assautt. A still more aggra- 
vated and atrocious offense of this kind used to appear in 
the list of offenses against the criminal law of England 
under the term MayHEM, which was a violently depriving 
another of the use of a member proper for his defense, 
such as an arm, a leg, a finger, an eye, a fore-tooth, and 
some others; but it was laid down quaintly, that the loss 
of one of the jaw-teeth, the ear, or the nose, was no may- 
hem in common law, because these members can be of no 
use in fighting. 

BEATING THE BOUNDS: popular expression in 
England for those periodical surveys or perambulations 
fe 
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by which the ancient boundaries of parishes are preserved: 
the correct legal term is Perambulation (q.v.). The pro- 
cedure, according to common custom, is in this wise: On 
Ascension Day, the clergyman of the parish, with the paro- 
chial officers and other parishioners, followed by the boys 
of the parish school, headed by their master, go in proces- 
sion to the different parish boundaries, which boundaries 
the boys strike with peeled wiltow-wands that they bear 
in their hands, and hence the expression beating the 
bounds. See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. i. xp. 174, 
175; Lyson’s Environs of London, vol. ii. p. 146; Hone’s 
Every-day Book, vol. i. p. 651; Steer’s Parish Law, by 
Hodgson; and Toulmin Smith’s Parish Law. 

According to these and other old authorities, the beat- 
ing was not confined to the above performance of the boys 
with their willow-wands; but where it was desired to pre- 
serve evidence of particular boundaries, the singular ex- 
pedient was used of whipping the boys themselves on the 
spot, or one of them, who received a stated fee for the 
permitted castigation out of the parish funds—it being 
thought that the impression made on the memory of the 
whipped boy was calculated to have a beneficial effect on 
the preservation of his evidence. A similar ceremony 
appears anciently to have prevailed in Scotland, and for 
the same purpose. See Lord Stair’s Institutes of the Scotch 
Law, book iv., title 43, s. 7, where it is stated that the boys 
were ‘sharply whipped.’ 


BEAT OF DRUM, in Military Matters: a signal or 
instruction conveyed by a particular mode of drum-beat- 
ing. It is an audible semaphore, a telegraph that speaks 
to the ear instead of the eye. There are many varieties, 
known by the names of the general, the reveillé, the 
assembly, the foot-march, the grenadier’s march, the re- 
treat, the taptoo or tattoo, the call to arms, the call to 
church, the pioneers’ call, the sergeants’ call, the 
. drummers’ call, the chamade, the rogue’s march, the long 
roll, etc. Some of the same instruments or commands are 
also given by the bugle, and some by the trumpet. 


BEATON or BETHUNE, bë'tůn, Davin, Cardinal 
and Primate of Scotland: 1494-1546, May 29; a younger 
son of John Beaton of Balfour, Fifeshire; hites se 
from a celebrated French family: zealous opponent of 
the Reformation. B. studied at the Univ. of St. An- 
drews; and afterwards theology and the canon and civil 
laws at Paris; and was preferred by his uncle, James Bea- 
ton, Abp. of Glasgow, to the rectory of Campsie, Stirling- 
shire. His tact and general abilities recommended him to 
the Duke of Albany, regent during the minority of James 
V., who, 1519, appointed him resident for Scotland at the 
French court. In 1525, he took his seat in the Scots par- 
liament as Abbot of Arbroath. In 1528, B. was appointed 
Lord Privy Seal, and is said to have been the adviser of 
James V. in instituting the College of Justice or Court of 
Session in Scotland, the idea of which was suspen! by 
the constitution of, the parliament of Paris. B. subse- 
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quently became Prothonotary Public, and was twice sent 
ambassador to France, to negotiate James’s two marriages 
—tirst, with the French king’s daughter, Princess Magda- 
lene, who died six months after her nuptials; and sec- 
ondly, with Mary, Duchess of Longueville, daughter of 
the Duke of Guise. The king’s union with the latter he 
solemnized, 1537, in the cathedral church of St. Andrews. 
During his residence at the French court, he was admitted 
to all the privileges of a French citizen, and appointed by 
Francis I. Bishop of Mirepoix in Languedoc. After his 
return, he became coadjutor to his uncle in the see of St. 
Andrews, and, 1588, Dec. 28, on the recommendation of 
the king of France, was, by Pope Paul 11I., elevated to 
the dignity of a cardinal. On his uncle’s death, 1589, he 
succeeded him as Abp. of St. Andrews and Primate of Scot- 
land, and soon commenced a furious persecution of the 
Reformers, already numerous and increasing. That he 
might be invested with supreme authority in all matters 
ecclesiastical, he obtained from the pope the appointment 
of legatus a latere in Scotland, and induced the king to 
institute a court of inquisition, to inquire after heretics in 
all parts of the kingdom. ‘To maintain the French influ- 
ence, and prevent all danger to the Rom. Cath. Church in 
Scotland by a friendly connection with England, he con- 
trived to frustrate a proposed meeting of King James with 
his uncle, Henry VIII., and even prevailed on the former 
to declare war against his royal relative. On the death of 
James, after the disastrous overthrow of the Scots at Sol- 
way Moss, 1542, Dec. 14, B. produced a forged will of the 
late king, appointing himself, with three others, regents 
of the kingdom during the minority of the infant Queen 
Mary. The nobility, however, rejected the fictitious doc- 
ument, and elected the Earl of Arran regent, who then 
professed the reformed faith. The following month, B.was 
arrested and imprisoned, accused, among other charges, 
of a design to introduce French troops into Scotland, in 
order to stop the negotiations then in progress with Henry 
of England for a marriage between the young Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Edward VI., and the infant Queen of 
Scots. He was soon after liberated, and reconciled to the 
1reyent, whom he induced to abandon the English interest, 
and publicly to abjure the reformed religion. On the 
young queen’s coronation, 1543, B. was again admitted of 
the council, and appointed chancellor. He now renewed 
his persecution of the Reformers; and, 1546, Jan., accom- 
panied by the regent, he made a diocesan visitation of the 
counties under his jurisdiction, and punished with the ut- 
most severity all Protestants that he could tind. At Perth, 
a number of persons, accused of heresy, were banished 
the city, others were imprisoned; three men were cruelly 
hanged, and one woman drowned, by his directions. 
During a provincial council of the clergy held at Edin- 
burgh, at which he presided, he caused the celebrated 
evangelical preacher, George Wishart, to be apprehended, 
and conveyed to the castle of St. Andrews, where he was 
burnt at the stake, B. and other prelates witnessing his 
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sufferings from a window. A conspiracy having beep 
formed against him, at the head of which were Norman 
Leslie and his brother, B. was assassinated in his own 
castle of St. Andrews. Though endowed with great tal- 
ents, B. had little learning. lie is said, however, to have 
written Memoirs of his own embassies: a treatise on St. 
Peter’s Supremacy; and Letters to Severul Persons, of which 
Dempster observes there are several copies extant in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. Llaughty, cruel, and intoler- 
ant, he was also licentious in the extreme. He had six 
natural children, three sons and three daughters—the lat- 
ter married inio families of distinction. One of his sons 
became a Protestant. His death was scarcely lamented by 
any party in the state. 


BEATRIX, n. dé-d'triks [L.L., from class. L. beata, fem. 
of beatus, happy; beo, to bless]: an asteroid, the 88d found; 
discovered by De Gasparis, at Naples, 1565, April 26. 


BEATTIE, 6c¢'t, James: 1735, Oct. 25—1803, Aug. 18; 
b. Laurencckirk, Kincardineshire, Scot.: poet and moral 
philosopher. He studicd at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
gaining high reputation as a classical scholar; in 1758 was ap- 
pointed one of the masters of the grammar-school in that city; 
in 1760, prof. of moral philosophy in Marischal College Ten 

ars afterwards appeared B.’s famous Essay on Truth, which 

ad immense success as an antidote to Hume, whose 
penetrating skepticism had found its way into the leading 
circles of Scotland, and alarmed the friends of revealed re- 
ligion. B., whose nature was poetically vehement, and 
whose zeal wasconsequently ardent, assaulted Hume violent- 
ly, if not powerfully. He was introduced to George III., 
and solicited by dignitaries of the English Church to take 
orders; high prefcrments were also promised, which, how- 
ever, he magnanimously refused. lest he might be accused 
of having written on behalf of religion for hire. The 
neglect which has overtaken his treatise during the last fifty 

ears, indicates that his achievements in his Tareas essay 

ad been overestimated. B. was deficient in logical acumen 
and in extent of philosophic erudition; but bis poetical fancy, 
pure enthusiasm, and pious intentions recommended the 
essay to multitudes. In 1771, appeared the first part of The 
Minstrel, and in 1774, the second part; a delightful poem, 
overflowing with a sweet poetic emotion, and rich in pic- 
turesque descriptions, while the versification has a quiet ful- 
ness of melody. In 1776, he published a series of essays on 
Poetry, Music, etc.; in 1788, Dissertations Moral and Criti- 
cal; in 1786, The Evidences of the Christian Religion briefly 
and plainly stated; andin 1790-98, The Elements of Moral 
Science; his life has been written by his friend, Sir William 
Forbes. 

BEAU, n. 26 [F. beau; OF. bel, good, fair—from L. 
bellus, gay, handsome]: a gay man who attends much to 
dress; in familiar language, a man who pays attention to a 
lady; a lover. Bravux, n. plu. 62. BEAUISH, a. bd'ish, 
like a beau; foppish. Bravucierc, a. bõ'k drk [F. beau, 
good; clerc, a priest, a scholar]: applied to Henry I., who 
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possessed an amount of learning very rare in those times 
among any but the clergy. BEAU-ESPRIT, n. bd'és-pré [F.]: 
aman of wit. BEAU-IDEAL, n. b0'i-dé'al [F. beau; ideal, 
imaginary]: an imaginary standard of absolute perfection; 
a model of excellence in the mind or fancy. BEAU-MONDE, 
n. bd-mongd’ [F. beau, good, fair; monde, the world]: polite 
people; the fashionable world. 

BEAUCAIRE, 06-kdr': well-built commercial town of 
France, on the right bank of the Rhone, dept. of Gard, op- 
posite Tarascon, with which it isconnected by a magnificent 
suspension bridge. |The harbor is commodious for vessels, 
which enter it by a canal communicating with the Mediter- 
ranean, and avoiding the sand-banks at the mouths of the 
Rhone. The main feature of B. is its great annual fair, es- 
tablished 1217 by Count Raymond of Toulouse. It begins 
July 22, and lasts 6 days. In former times, when this fair 
was free from dutics, it was attended by merchants and 
manufacturers from almost all parts of Europe, from the 
Levant, and even from Persia and Armenia; and as the 
small town ‘could not contain the vast concourse of traders, 
thousands of wooden huts and of tents were erected in the 
neighboring valley. But the numerous imposts demanded 
since 1632, foreign wars, and the competition of Marseille, 
Lyon, and other large places, reduced the traffic of B., which 
sank still lower in the days of the Revolution. The fair, 
however, is still held in much repute, the number attending 
it being estimated at 50,000, and the amount of property 
changing hands at $6,000,000. The chief articles of com- 
merce are silks, wines, oil, almonds, and other fruits, spices, 
drugs, leather, wool, and cotton. B. appears to have been 
known in ancient times as Ugernum, which, in the 7th c., 
was a place of importance in a military point of view. Pop. 
(1881), 8,309. 

BEAUCHAMP, bõ-shöng', ALPHONSE DE: 1767-1882, 
June 4; b. Monaco: French historian and publicist. He was 
educated in Paris. and entered the Sardinian military ser- 
vice. At the outbreak of the war with France, he refused to 
bear arms against his country, and obtained his discharge; 
but being suspected of treasonable designs, he was impris- 
oned for some months. After his liberation, he returned to 
Paris, where he took part against Robespierre; and on the cs- 
tablishment of the Directory, obtained a situation in tbe office 
of the minister of police, and had the surveillance of the 
press. Here he commenced his Histoire dela Vendée et des 
Chouans (8 vols , Par. 1806; 4th ed., 1820), for which Fouché 
supplied the materials. As this work displeased the em- 
peroror, B. was banished to Rheims, but was recalled, 1811, 
and again received a subordinate appointment on condition 
that he should publish nothing concerning his political con- 
temporaries. Under the Restoration, he received a pension 
(1820), and wrote for the Moniteur, the Gazette de France, 
and the Biographie des Hommes Vivants, edited by Michaud. 
The numerous historical writings of B. are interesting, but 
bear the impress of party-spirit; but in his Histoire du Brésil 
(Par. 1815), and Histoire de la Conquéte du Pérou (Par. 
1807), hefound no opportunity of expressing his political 
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tialities. Among his works may be mentioned the 
istoire de la Campugne de 1814-15 (2 vols., Par. 1818), the 
Histoire de la Révolution du Piemont, directed against De la 
Rosa (Par. 1823), and Vie de Louis X VIII. (Par. 1825). After 
the July revolution, he was employed on several legitimist 
journals; and the supposititious Mémoires of Fouché (4 vols., 
ar. 1828-9) have, with good reason, been ascribed to Beau- 
champ. 

BEAUFET, n. bö'fä: see BUFFET. 

BEAUFORT, 06-f6r’: village of Maine-et-Loire, France, 
which, with its castle, came into the possession of the English 
House of Lancaster in the 18th c., and gave origin to the 
English title of Duke of B. The Dukes of B. are descended 
from John of Gaunt. 

BEAUFORT, bö'fort: town of Cape Colony, s. Africa, 888 
m. n.w. of Cape Town, with which it is connected by rail; 
cap. of an electoral division, with an area of 8,536 sq. m. 
Pop. of B. (1880) 1,600 

BEAUFORT, bia‘fort, CARDINAL, and Bishop of Winches- 
ter; abt. 1870-1447; natural son of John of Gaunt, Duke où 
Lancaster; half brother to King Henry IV. He was educat- 
ed in England and Germany. and in 1404 became B. of Win- 
chester. He rcpeatedly filled the office of lord chancellor 
and was involved in ali the most important political move 
ments of his times. He was present at the Council of Con. 
stance, and voted for the election of Pope Martin V., by 
whom he was subsequently made a cardinal. When the 
cardinal’s nephew, Henry V. of England, proposed to levy 
a new impost on the clergy, in order to raise money for carry- 
ing on the war against France, B. was the chief opponent of 
the measure; but nevertheless he lent the monarch, out of his 
own private purse, £28,000—an almost incredibly large sum 
in those days, and one which justifies the belief that he was 
the wealthiest subject of his time in England. His service 
in this affair was soon recognized by the pope, who sent him 
as legate into Germany, there to organize a crusade against 
the followers of John Huss, This undertaking failed; and 
the cardinal, having expended, in levying an English army 
against France, the moneys granted from Rome for other 
purposes, fell under papal displeasure. In 1431, B. con- 
ducted the young Henry VI., to France to be crowned in 
Paris as king of France and England. Here he also en- 
deavored, but vainly, to reconcile the Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France, with the offended Duke of Burgundy. 
Cardinal B. died at Winchester. His memory is stained by 
his suspected participation in the murder of his great polit- 
ical rival, the Duke of Gloucester, who headed the lay op- 
position to the despotism of ecclesiastical statesmen; and b 
the fact, that he presided over the tribunal which sentenc 
the Maid of Orleans to perish at the stake. 

BEAUFORTIA, n. 06-for'ti-a [named after Mary, 
Duchess of Beaufort (died 1714)]: genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Myrtacee (Myrtleblooms). The species, 
which are not numerous, come from Australia. They are 
splendid evergreen shrubs. : 


BEAUFREY—BEAUHARNAIS. 


BEAUFREY, n.: a beam or joist. ; 

BEAUGENCY, bõ-zhòðn-sč': ancient town of France, in 
the cept. Loiret, on the right bank of the Loire, 15 m. s.w. 
cf Orleans. B. was formerly surrounded by walls, flanked 
by towers and bastions, and defended by a strong castle, 
now ruined. In the history of the wars of France, B. is 
conspicuous. It was successively in the hands of the Huns, 
Saxons, Normans and English, but it sustained most dam- 
age during the religious wars of the 16th c. B. manufac- 
tures woolens, leather, etc., and has a trade in wine, wool, 
and corn. Pop. 4.000. 


BEAUHARNAIS, bo-dr-nd', ALEXANDRE, Vicomte de: 
1760-94, July 23; b. in the island of Martinique; served, 
under Marshal Rochambeau, in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. Afterwards, he went to France, but though well 
received by the French court, he embraced the popular 
cause. Elected deputy to the states-general by the nobility 
and the justiciary authorities of Blois, he was among the 
first of his order to fraternize with the Tiers Etat, or demo- 
cratic party. On tke night of 1789, Aug. 4, he voted for 
the abolition of all privileges. and the political equality of 
all citizens. As a reward he was named sec. of ihe na- 
tional assembly, and subsequently member of the military 
committee, but lost his popularity considerably y ventur- 
ing to praise and defend the conduct of General Bouillé in 
the sanguinary suppression of the insurrection at Nancy. 
The manner in which he received the news of the flight of 
Louis XVI. exhibits a cnrious mixture of contempt and 
dignity. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he to the assembly over which 
he presided, ‘the king bas just gone off ; let us pass tò the 
order of the day.’ In 1793, he declined the office of min- 
ister of war, andl tendered his resignation as general of the 
Army of the Rhine, because it had been determined to ex- 
clude the nobility from the service. During the Reign of 
Terror, his enemies revived the report that he had partici- 
pated in the surrender of Mentz, because he had remained 
idle with his troops for 15 days. In consequence of this 
accusation, he was called from his country residence at 
Ferté-Imbault to Paris, where he was tried and sentenced 
to death by the nites yf tribunal. He submittcd to 
his fate with firmness, and died on the scaffold, aged 34 
years. His widow, Josephine, married Napoleon Bona 
parte, who adopted Eugéne and Hortense, son and daugh- 
ter of Beauharnais. Hortense was married to Louis Bona- 
parte, King of Holland, and became the mother of Louis 
Napoleon, late emperor of the French. See BONAPARTE. 


BEAUHARNAIS, Evens De: Viceroy of Italy during 
the reign of Napoleon I.; afterwards Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
and Prince of Eichstadt: 1781, Sep. 3—1824, Feb. 21; son 
of the Viscount Beauharnais. After his mother’s marriage 
with Bonaparte, B. accompanied him in his campaigns in 
Italy, and in the expedition to Egypt. He rapidly rose to 
the highest military rank; and in 1805, after the erection of 
the imperial throne, he was made a Prince of France and 
Viceroy of Italy. In 1806, he married the Princess Amalie 
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Augusta of Bavaria, and not long afterwards was created 
Prince of Venice, and declared by Napoleon his adoptive 
son, and heir of the kingdom of Italy. Although his politi 
cal power was much limited, he conducted himself in Ital 
with much prudence, energy, and moderation, and in all 
the various scenes of his life maintained an honorable and 
virtuous character. It is to be regretted. however, that he 
considered himself so entirely a vassal of Napoleon, and 
bound to carry out the often harsh decrees of the latter in 
regard to Italy. His military talents were great, and were 
displayed particularly in the Italian campaigns, in the wars 
against Austria, and in the retreat from Moscow, in which 
the preservation of the French army from total destruction 
was very much to be asciibed to the skill and resolution of 
the viceroy and of Ney. The Phage of Lützen was decid- 
el by his conduct in that battle. Napoleon sent him from 
Dresden to Italy, which he ably defended, even after 
Austria had joined the coalition, and Murat had deserted 
the cause of the French empire. After the fall of Napo- 
leon, B. entered into a convention with Count Bellegarde. 
In the affairs of the Hundred Days, he took no part; and 
in the treaty of Fontainebleau and Congress of Vienna, 
he was allowed to retain his possessions in the March of 
Ancona; and large sums were granted to him in compensa- 
tico for his other Italian possessions, with which he pur- 
chased from his father-in-law the landgraviate of Leuchten- 
berg and principality of Eichstadt, and took his place as 
Duke of Leuchtenberg among the nobles of Bavaria. He 
died at Munich.—His eldest son, CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
Napoiron, Duke of Leuchtenberg, married the Queen 
Donna Maria of Portugal, 1835, Jan. 25, but died March 25. 
Atother son, Max EUGENE JOSEPH NAPOLEON, who suc- 
ceeded his brother as Duke of Leuchtenberg, married the 
Grand Duchess Maria Nikolajewna, daughter of the Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia; and his children bear the name 
of Romanowski, and are ranked among the members of the 
Russian imperial family. He died 1852, Nov. 1, of disease 
of the lungs, consequent upon a scientific tour in the Ural. 
He was a zealous mincralogist, and left large collections, 
preserved at St. Petersburg. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, 00-mdr-shd@', PIERRE AUGUSTIN 
CARON DE: 1782, Jan, 24—1799, May 17; b. Paris; son of a 
watchmaker. and brought up to his father’s trade, but 
became a poct. He early attained proficiency as a player 
on the harp and the guitar, and was appointed music-mas- 
ter to the daughters of Louis XV. He married, and turned 
to literature. His first play, Hugenie (1767), was successful, 
and was followed by Les Deux Amis (1770). Having be- 
come involved in lawsuits with Lablache and Gétzman, he 
reven himself on the Jatter—who was a member of the 
so-called Prlament Maupeou—by publishing his famous 
Mémoires (Paris, 1774), which united the bittcrest satire 
* with the sharpest logic, and gained for him a reputation 
that made even Voltaire uncasy, who could not bear a rival 
in his own department. Despite his wit, however, he lost 
his suit, His fame now rests on his two comedies, Le Barbier 
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de Seville (1775), and Le Mariage de Figaro. Of his later 
works may be mentioned Mes six Hpoques. Desire of gain 
and love of distinction seem his leading motives. His liter 
ary merits have been differently estimated. The most 
judicious critic of his writings and character is M. de Lomé- 
nie, whose B. and his Times is full of interesting literary 
anecdote. An edition of B. was published at Paris, 1809. 


BEAUMARIS, b6-md'ris: seaport and chief town of An- 

lesea, n. Wales; on the w. side of the picturesque Bay of 
bo near the n. entrance to the Menai Strait, 8m n. of Ban- 
gor, and 239 m. n.w. of London. B. has the ivy-covered 
remains of a castle, erected by Edward I., and a free gram- 
mar school, and is a favorite sea-bathing resort. The ba 
is a safe anchorage. B. unites with Amlwch, Holyhead, 
and Llangefin in sending one member to parliament, It 
exports copper and other ores, slates, marble, etc. The ves- 
sels which entered this port in 1880 numbered 4,611, of ton- 
nage 1,108,136; vessels which cleared it, 4,550, of 1,105,1U3 
tons. Pop. of B. (1871) 2,291; (1881) 2,241. 


BEAUMARIS SHARK, n. [named from Beawmaris 
Bay, at the n. entrance of the Menai Straits]: English name 
of the Zamna Monensis of Cuvier, a shark occasionally 
caught in the Menai Straits. 

BEAUMONT, 06’ mint, Francis: poet and dramatist— 
FLETCH’ER, Joun: poet and dramatist: writers so closely’ 
associated in their lives and labors, that their names have 
become indissolubly united.—FRANcIs BEAUMONT, third 
son of Sir Francis Beaumont, one of the justices of the 
Common Pleas; 1586-1615: b. at Gracedieu, in Leicester- 
shire, ten years after Fletcher; and died ten years before 
him. When ten years of age. he became a gentleman-com- 
moner of Broadgate Hall (now Pembroke Hall), and in 1600 
was admitted a member of the Inner Temple.. Two years 
thereafter, he published certain translations from Ovid. 
When about nineteen years of age, he became the friend of 
Ben Jonson, and wrote commendatory verses to some of his 
dramas. At the thea.re, which attracted to its service most 
of the intellect and wit of the time, he became acquainted 
with Fletcher, and. drawn together, they lived in the same 
house till B.’s marriage, 1618. He married Ursula, daughter 
and co-heir of Henry Isley of Sandridge, in Kent, by whom 
he had two daughters. e died at the early age of thirty, 
and was interred in Westminster Abbey. Poetry seems to 
have run in the blood of the Beaumonts. Several members 
of B.’s immediate family wrote verses, and the elder brother 
of the dramatist, Sir John Beaumont, is said by the critics 
to have much improved our rhyme couplet. 

JOHN FLETCHER: 1576-1625; son of a clergyman who 
was for some time incumbent of Rye. in Sussex; thereafter, 
Dean of Peterborough, and said to have attended Queen 
Mary on the scaffold, and to have embittered her last hours 
with irrelevant exhortation. On his elevation to the see of - 
London, he married a second time, and thereby procured 
the disfavor of the Virgin Queen. He died shortly after- 
wards. John entered Bennet College, Cambridge, 1591, 
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Oct. 15, where he acquired some reputation for classical eru- 
dition. It is uncertain whether he took a degree. The Wo- 
man-hater, produced in 1606-7, is the earliest known play 
of his. His circumstances in life are not recorded. The 
last four years of his life produced eleven new plays—a 
swiftness surpassing that of Shakspeare himself. Tarrying 
in London, it is said, for a suit of new clothes, he caught 
the plagué, and died, and was buried in the church of St. 
Saviour’s. Fletcher could boast of poetic descent and con- 
nection. Dr. Giles Fletcher, the bishop’s younger brother, 
has been called ‘an excellent poet; and two sons of his, 
Giles and Phineas, distinguished themselves by their verses: 
one wrote Christ’s Victory and Triumph; the other, The 
Purple Island. 

The works of B. and F. comprise in all 52 plays, a 
masque, and several minor poems; but it is difficult to allo- 
cate, in any satisfactory manner, the authorship of these. 
F., being the longer-lived and more prolific writer, con- 
tributed the largest share. Rowley assisted F. in The Maid 
of the Mill. Some critics think that the hand of Shakespeare 
may be detected in The Two Noble Kinsmen, and not with-. 
out some show of reason. There is a tone of music and a 
step of thunder in some of the passages to which no paral- 
lel is found in any of the companion-dramas, Two plays 
left unfinished at F.’s death were completed by Shirley. 
Out of the 52 plays, B. is supposed to have had a share in 
the composition of 17, and only three out of that small num- 
ber were, during F.’s lifetime, published as joint produc- 
tions. Two of these—Philaster, and The Maid’s Tragedy— 
are, with the exception of the great passages in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, the glory of the collection. The question 
has been often discussed, why these plays are called by the 
name of B. and F., thus giving precedence to the younger 
and less voluminous writer. Mr. Dyce thinks, that of the 
three plays published as joint productions during F.’s life, 
B. had either the greater share, or that, through feclings of 
natural courtesy, F placed the name of his deceased asso- 
ciate before his own, and that future editors naturally fol- 
lowed the arrangement which they found to their hand. 
Mr. Darling is inclined to give no reason at all, and ascribes 
the whole thing to accident. From all that can be gath- 
ered, it appears that B. possessed the decper and more 
thoughtful genius; F., the gayer and more idyllic. There 
is a strength as of granite rock in The Maids Tragedy; 
There is a glad, exuberant music, and a May-morning light 
and freshness, in The Faithful Shepherdess (pub. abt. 1610), 
which Milton did not disdain to accept as a model in the 
lyrical portions -of Comus, and of which the Endymion of 

eats is but an echo. In these plays, B. and F. are bril- 
liant, gay gentlemen. They never sound the deep sea of 
passion; they disport themselves, dolphin-like, on its sur- 
face. They have no power of serious characterization, and 
their numerous creations are seldom consistent; but they 
say the most apt, pleasant, and glancing things. Morally, 
little can be said in their praise No audience of the pres- 
ent day could sit out the representation of their purest plays. 
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Some of the impurest are almost beyond conception, yet 
there is an air of good-breeding about them, and the filth is 
handled in the most gentlemanly manner. In that great in- 
tellectual period in which B. and F. lived, Shakespeare 
stands conspicuous above the whole dramatic brotherhood 
no less by his purity than by his meutal height. See Francis 
Beaumont, a Critical Study, by C. C. Macaulay (1888). 


BEAUMONT, bé-mon', GUSTAVE DE: 1802, Feb. 6—1866; 
b. Beaumont-la-Chartre, in the dept. Sarthe; grandson of 
Lafayette, and, 1836, married his cousin, dau. of Georges 
Lafayette; studied law. B. and Tocqueville were com- 
missioned, 1881, by the French government to study the 
prison-discipline of America. When B. returned to Paris, 
he received a place under government, but was soon de- 
posed, as he refused to conduct the prosecution in the 
scandalous process against the Baroness de Feuch¢res. In 
1840, he was elected deputy for the dept. Sarthe, and dis- 
tinguished himself, as amember of the Opposition, by his 
information and readiness on all political questions. After 
the Revolution, 1848, Feb., he was returned as member of 
the legislative assembly, and maintained the character of 
a sincere but moderate republican. After 1851, Dec. 2, he 
was arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of Mont 
Valérien, and after regaining his liberty lived in retire- 
ment until his death. ‘lhe writings on which B.’s reputa- 
tion is founded are—WNote sur le Systime Pénitentiare (1881); 
Du Systime Pénitentiare aux Etats- Unis, et de son Applica- 
tion en France (2 vols., 1832, partly by Tocqueville); Marie, 
ou UEsclavage aux Etats-Unis (1885); and L’lrlunde, So- 
ciale, Politique, et Religieuse (1889). 

BEAUMONT (ELE DE), JEAN BAPTISTE: 1798-1874; 
b., Canon, Fr. ; prof. of geology in the Collége de France. 
He was distinguished both asa practical geological inves- 
tigator, and as a clear and acute speculator. The pre- 
vailing theory regarding the elevation of mountain systems 
was slaborated chietiy by him. He was occupied 23 
years, in conjunction with Dufrénoy, in the preparation 
of a geological map of France, and its accompanying text. 
Among his writings are: Coup d’ Œil sur les Mines, 1824; 
Les Vosges, 1829; Voyage Méta lurgique en Angleterre (2d ed., 
1837-1859); Notice sur les Systèmes des Montagnes (1852). 

BEAUMONTAGUE, b0d'mon-tig: composition of iron 
borings, brimstone, pitch, sal-ammoniac, rosin, and bees- 
wax, used to fill up cracks and flaws in an iron casting, 
and so to give falsely an appearance of solidity. The in- 
gredients are melted in a vessel over an open fire, and, 
when cooled, are rolled into small balls.. When used, 
these are broken up, and a bit is inserted into the fiaw. 
A red-hot iron passed over it forces the B. into the 
crevices of the faulty article, which, when finished, bears 
no trace whatever of having been foully dealt with. 

BEAUMONTITE. n. 6'mon-tit [named after the celeb- 
rated Elie de Beaumont, prof. of geology in the School of 
Mines at Paris, (born 1798)]: a mineral, a variety of Heu- 
landite, found near Baltimore. i 
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BEAUNE, bön: cap. of an arrondissement in the French 
dept. Côte d’Or, formerly included in the Duchy of 
Burgundy; in a pleasant district on the river Bouzeoise, 
about 23 m.s.s.w. of Dijon. The town is well built; has a 
fine parish church, Notre Dame, founded 976 by Duke 
Henri of Burgundy; and a splendid hospital founded 1448 
by Nicholas Rollin, chancellor of Philip, Duke of Bur 
gundy. There are manufactories of serges, woolen cloth, 
and cutlery. There is considerable trade in Burgundy 
and Champagne wines. B. gives its name to one of the 
best of the Burgundy wines. Pop. (1881) 11,450. 


BEAUNE, bön, FLORIMONDE: 1601-52; b. Blois, Fr.: 
distinguished mathematician, and friend of Descartes. 
His labors and discoveries contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of the modern analytical geometry first intro- 
duced by Descartes. Algebra also was enriched by B.’s 
showing that, in equations to the fourth degree, the limits 
of positive roots might be found from the coefficients. 
B. may be regarded as the proper founder of the Integral 
Calculus, as he first endeavored to deduce the nature of 
curved lines from the properties of their tangents. The 
so-called ‘B.’s Problem ’ (completely solved only by Jean 
Bernouilli), still given in the Integral Calculus, was for 
his time new atl: remarkable, it turns also on the deter- 
mination of the nature of a curved line from a property of 
its tangent. The only work of his extant is De Æqua- 
tionum Limitibus Opuscula duo, et Note Breves. 


BEAUREGARD, }b0'réh-gard, PETER GusTavE Tous- 
SAINT: b. abt. 1817, near New Orleans, La.; of a family 
of Canadian French descent: a general of the army of the 
Confederate States of America during the rebellion. He 
graduated at West Point 1838; was appointed to the ar- 
tillery, and transferred to the engineers ; won his brevet 
of captain at the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, in 
Mexico, and of major at Chepultapec, where he was twice 
wounded. After the Mexican war, he was engaged upon 
the fortifications on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
was, for a few days, 1861, Feb., superintendent of the 
military academy at West Point. At the secession of 
Louisiana, he resigned 1861, Feb. 20, and was appointed 
by the Confederate government to the command at 
Charleston, 8. C., where, Apr. 11, he commenced the 
war by the bombardment of Fort Sumter (q.v.). 
July 21, he won the battle of Bull Run. He took com- 
mand, 1862, March 5, of the Army of the Mississippi, under 
General A. S. Johnston, and, Apr. 6, fought the battle of 
Shiloh—on the first day a victory, and on the second, 
when the Federals had been reinforced, a partial defeat to 
the Confederates, with the loss of General Johnston. Ill- 
health kept him for atime from active service; but in 
1863 he defended Charleston ; and in 1864, commanding at 
Petersburg, aided General Lee in the long and gallant 
defense of Richmond, the capture of which closed the 
war. He has since been pres. of the New Orleans and 
Mississippi railway; and in 1866, in the interests of the 
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company, he visited New York, London, and Paris. He 
has also been in the service of the Khedive of Egypt. 

BEAUTY, n. bù'ti [F. beauté, beauty—from OF. belté 
and deltet-—from mid. L. beliititem, beauty: It. bello; L. 
bellus, pretty, handsome]: the appearance and properties in 
any person or thing that please and delight the eye; those 
qualities in a thing that delight the mind or any of the 
senses; a lovely and pleating person. BEAUTEOUS, a. 
bi 'ti-iis, pleasing; lovely. Brau TEOUSLY, ad. -li. Brav’- 
TEOUSNESS, n. the state or quality of being beauteous. 
BEAUTIFUL, a. bù'ti-fål, lovely; fair; elegant. BEAU'TI- 
FULNESS, n. the quality of being beautiful. BEAU'TIFULLY, 
ad. -4i. BEAUTIFY, V. bv'ti-fi |L. fid, I am made]: to make 
beautiful; to adorn. BEAU'TIFYING, imp. BEAUTIFIED, 
pp. bù'ti-fid. BEAU'TIFIER, n. one who adorns. BEAUTY- 
SPOT, n. ‘a spot placed upon the face to direct the eye to 
something else, or to heighten some beauty; a patch; a foil 
(lit. and fig.).—Syn. of ‘ beautify’: to adorn; embellish; 
deck; grace; ornament; decorate;— of ‘beautiful’: fine; 
handsome; pretty; lovely. 

BEAUTY: see ÆSTHETICS: Arr. 


BEAUVAIS, 06-cd’: important manufacturing French 
town, cap. of the dept. Oise; in the valley of the Thérain 
(a tributary to the Oise); about 41 m. n.n.w. of Paris, sur- 
rounded by rising woodlands. Formerly B. was included 
in the old province, Ile de France. It is the residence of 
a bishop, and contains a literary and economical society, 
panie library, museum, etc. Among its several fine 

uildings, the most noteworthy is its uncompleted ca- 
thedral, the choir of which is the loftiest as well as one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic in France. The manufac- 
turesof B. include woolen cloths, shawls, carpets, Gobelin 
tapestry, etc. B.isan ancient town. It was included in 
the country of the powerful Bellovaci, in Gallia Belgica, and 
was known by the Romans as Cesaromagus, afterwards as 
Bellovacum. In the middle ages, it was styled Belvacum. 
In 850, and at other times, B. was desolated by the Nor- 
mans. The Jacquerie, or Peasants’ War, broke out in the 
neighborhood of B., 1858, Mar. 21. In 1443, B. was 
besieged by the English, who were repulsed by the heroic 
self-sacrifice of Jean Ligniére. Again, 1472, it was 
besieged by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, with an army 
of 80,000 men, when the women of B., under the leader- 
ship of the heroine Jeanne Lainé, surnamed La Hachette 
for her daring, displayed remarkable valor. The standard 
which the Burgundians had planted on the wall was torn 
down by Jeanne Lainé, and borne off by her in triumph. 
The banner is preserved in the town hall, and a procession, 
in which it is carried by young girls, annually commemo- 
rates the heroic deed. B. is the birthplace of the learned 
Dominican Vincent de Beauvais (Vincentius Bellova- 
censis). Pop. (1881) 17,516. 
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BEAVER, n. bé’vér [OF . baviére—from baver, to slaver): 
the movable part of a helmet which covered the face, and 
was raised or let down to enable the wearer to eat or drink 
—so named froma fancied resemblance to a child’s bib. 
See HELMET. 

BEAVER, n. bé’vér [AS. beofer; Dan. bæver; Ger. biber; 
F. bièvre, a beaver: L. ], (castor fiber): amphibious quad- 
ruped of the order Glires, or Rodentia (q.v.), valued for its 
fur, and for the peculiar substance called Castoreum (q.v.), 
which it yields, and also much noted for its instincts. Some 
naturalists regard the American B. as distinct from that of 
Europe and Asia; but the differences observable either in 
externul or anatomical characters are inconsiderable; and 
the difference in instincts and habits is not proved to exist. 
If there is only one species of B., it is very widely distrib- 
uted in the n. regions of the world, reaching in America 
almost as far s. as the Gulf of Mexico. It formerly existed 
in the British islands, where it has long been extinct; 
and it has become rare in Europe, in many parts of which it 
was common. It has become rare also in the United States, 
disappearing before man; but is nowhere so abundant as 
in that wide region of lakes and rivers which lies to the n. 





Beaver. 


and w. of the settled parts of N. America. Considerable 
numbers of beavers are found on the banks of the Obi and 
other rivers of Siberia, and in Kamtchatka. eg: 

The incisors or cutting teeth of the B. are remarkably 
strong, and exhibit in the highest degree the distinctive 
character of the order to which it fei apes front of 
hard enamel, which in the B. is of a bright orange color; 
the back of the tooth formed of a softer substance, more 
easily worn down, so that a sharp, chisel-like edge is 
always preserved; the bulbs being also persistent, so that 
the teeth are continually growing, as by their employment 
in gnawing wood, they are continually being worn one 
There are four fiat molar teeth (or grinders) on each side 
in each jaw. Each foot has five toes: those of the fore- 
feet are short, and not connected by a web; those of the 
hind-feet are long, spreading out like the toes of a goose, 
and webbed to the nails. In accordance with this remark- 
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able uliarity, the B., in swimming, makes use of 
the hind-feet alone, the fore-feet remaining motionless 
and close to the body. Another character, to which noth- 
ing similar appears in any other rodent, is tbe large, 
horizontally tiattened tail, which, except at the root, is 
not covered with hair, like the rest of the body, but with 
scales. The caudal vertebre, however, do not exhibit a 
flattened form. 

The B. is usually at least two ft. in length, from the 
nose to the root of the tail; the tail is of an oval form, 
about ten inches in length, fully three inches in greatest 
breadth, and scarcely an inchin thickness, These dimen- 
sions are sometimes exceeded. The general form of the 
animal is thick and clumsy, thickest at the hips, and then 
ties 3 ip a so that it seems to taper into the tail. 
The head is thick and broad, the nose obtuse, the eyes 
small, the ears short and rounded. The fur consists of 
two kinds of hair; the longer hair comparatively coarse, 
smooth, and glossy; the under coat dense, soft, and silky. 
The color is generally chestnut, rarely black, spotted, or 
nearly white. 

The B. is very aquatic in its mode of life, and it seldom 
wanders far from some lake or river. In consequence of 
its habits, it is also limited to wooded districts, and the 
northern range of the species is everywhere terminated by 
the limits of the wood upon the river-banks. 

The food of the B. consists of the bark of trees and 
shrubs (birch, poplar, willow, etc.), and of the roots of 
water-lilies (Nuphar luteum) and other aquatic plants. In 
summer, it eats also berries, leaves, and various kinds of 
herbage. There is noreason to think that it ever, as has 
been supposed, kills oreats fish. Like some other rodents, 
it lays up stores of provisions for winter; but these, in the 
case of the B., consist chiefly of bark, orof branches, and 
even trunks of trees. Its extraordinary powers of gnaw- 
ing are exerted to cut down trees of several inches in 
diameter, both for food, and for the construction of those 
houses and dams which have rendered it so much an object 
of admiration to mankind. A tree of 18 inches in diameter 
has been found thus cut down by beavers, although 
smaller ones are preferred; and when a tree of this size is 
cut, the branches only, and not the trunk, are employed 
in the architectural operations of the animals. These 
operations are very wonderful, although the statement, at 
one time commonly made, that beavers drive stakes into 
the ground is a mistake; and some of the other particu- 
lars which passed current with it are equally fabulous. 
The houses or lodges of beavers are grouped together near 
the edge of the water, the mud being scraped away from 
the front so that there may be a suthcient depth of water 
there to allow free egress, even during the most severe 
frost. The winter stores of the animals, consisting of 
piles or heaps of wood, are also always under water, at 
such a depth that they cannot be locked up in ice. When 
the depth of water is not sutlicient, the beavers construct 
a dam across the stream, by the side of which the lodge is 
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placed: the dam is sometimes as much as 800 yards in length, 
convex towards the current, and most convex in the 
strongest currents, sometimes extending on both sides 
beyond the natural channel of the stream. The materials 
of which it is composed are sticks, roots, and branches, 
with stones, moss, grasses, and mud strangely com- 
mingled, but in such a manner that the structure becomes 
absolutely water-tight. Branches of which the bark has 
been used for food, or taken off for winter provender, are 
very generally employed for building purposes. In their 
building beavers interlace small branches with each other 
and with the larger; and a B. kept in confinement has 
been known to manifest this instinct, by interlacing 
branches with the bars of its cage, while it also filled the 
interstices with carrots, and other vegetables, given it for 
food, nicely bitten to the proper size, and packed in snow, 
to protect itself from the cold. B. dams are built with 
the sides inclining towards one another, so that although 
ten or twelve ft. wide at bottom, they have a narrow top. 
The dams and houses are annually repaired, before winter 
comes on, the work being performed by night. ‘In places,’ 
says Hearne, ‘which have been long frequented by 
beavers undisturbed, their dams, by frequent repairing, 
become a solid bank, capable of resisting a great force, 
both of water and ice; and as the willow, poplar, and 
birch generally take root and shoot up, they by degrees 
form a kind of regular planted hedge, which I have seen 
in some places so tall that birds have built their nests 
among the branches.’ A broad ditch is often dug all 
around the lodge, so deep that it cannot freeze to the 
bottom, and into it the beavers make the holes by which 
they go out and bring their food. The larger lodges are 
in the interior, about seven ft. in diameter, and between 
two and three ft. high. The top is formed of branches of 
trees, matted with mud, grass, moss, etc. The walls are 
very thick, and the whole structure not only secures much 
warmth, but is a sufficient protection from wolves, wolver- 
ines, and other beasts of prey. Different apartments have 
often one common roof, but they have usually no internal 
communication. The sleeping-places of the animals are 
around th2 wall of their lodge, the centre being left free; 
they are formed merely of a little grass or tender bark of 
trees. A single house seldom contains more than ten or 
twelve beavers, but many such families are often congre- 
gated in one place. Beavers, both ina wild state and in 
confinement, are scrupulously cleanly in their habits. 
Beavers often sit on the hind-feet and tail, and eat in 
this posture, holding up the food in their fore-paws. They 
also walk on the hind-feet, with support of the tail, when 
they carry materials to their buildings, except branches, 
which are dragged. They have consideratite power in 
the tail, and not unfrequently tlap it, which has given rise 
to an opinion, perhaps not altogether erroneous, that they 
use their tails for plastering their buildings, or beating 
and adjusting the mud which is employed in them. 
Beavers do not usually eat in their lodges, but in holes 
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or burrows in the bank of the river, the entrance to which 
is from beneath the water, and which thence proceed 
obliquely upwards, often to a distance of many feet. To 
these holes the beavers also flee when their lodge is broken 
up; and it is therefore a common practice of the B. hunt- 
ers to break up the B. lodges, that they may take the ani- 
mals in their holes or vaults. Beavers are also taken by 
nets and traps. 

It is chiefly in winter that beavers congregate together. 
During summer, they wander about a little. The young 
are generally produced in April or May, from two to 
ites at a birth. Their eyes are open when they are 

rn. 

Single beavers are frequently met with, which live 
apart from all others of their species. All of these are 
males, which, it is supposed, have been conquered and 
driven away by others of their sex. 

In the parts of N. America where beavers have now 
become rare, they live mostly in burrows in the river- 
banks, like those still found in Europe. Circumstances 
prevent them from following out their gregarious ten- 
dencies. That the beavers of Europe and Asia construct 
lodges and dams, when they have opportunity of congre- 
gating in sufficient numbers, appears to be no less certain 
than that those of America do so. 

Large glandular pouches, two in number, closely con- 
nected with the organs of reproduction, contain the sub- 
stance called Castoreum (q.v.). Its uses in the animal 
economy are not well known; they are probably analo- 
gous to those of musk, civet, etc.; but its peculiar pun- 
gent odor is so attractive to beavers, that use is made of 
it as a bait for B. traps. 

The B. is very easily tamed; but no wooden cage will 
keep one confined. Except inthe extraordinary building 
instincts already noticed, the animal exhibits no remark- 
able sagacity. The use of the B.’s fur for making hats is 
well known. See Hat. An act of the English parliament, 
1638, prohibiting the use of any other material for hat- 
making, contributed to the rapid diminution of the num- 
ber of beavers in the parts of N. America from which 
their skins were then obtained. During great part of the 
18th, and the earlier part of the 19th c., the number of B. 
skins annually exported from America appears to have 
been not less than 200,000. It is now greatly diminished, 
but is still large. The flesh of the B. is much esteemed 
as an article of food by trappers and others who frequent 
the fur-countries, but it is very oily. 

Fossil remains of beavers, apparently of the same 
species with that now existing, are found in the deposits 
referred by geologists to the pliocene and pleistocene 
periods. Other remains are also found of a much larger 
animal of the B. kind, which must have existed in Europe 
and Asia with the present species, but which seems to 
have become extinct before the historic period. They 
were different, however, not merely in size, but in other 
particulars so important, that Owen has constituted for 
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the ‘great B.’ a distinct genus, Trogontherium [Gr., a 
chewing or gnawing beast]. 

Of existing animals, the most closely allied to the B. is 
the Coypu (q.v.), sometimes called the Chilian B. (Myopot- 
amus Coypus), which yields the fur called Racoonda (q.v.). 

BEAVER FALLS: town in Beaver co., Pa., on the 
w. bank of Beaver river, 84 m. n.w. of Pittsburgh. Two 
parallel railroads, following the course of the river, run 
through the town and connect it with important points 
north and south. One railroad here crosses the river by a 
bridge to New Brighton. The river affords motive power 
for manufactures of paper, cutlery, etc. It has 8 churches, 
several banks, extensive flouring-mills, steel-works, file- 
works, planing-mills, brick-yards, and one ax and ore 
shovel factory. About $2,500,000 are invested, and 1,500 
hands are employed in these manufactures. Three wells 
furnish natural gas, used in the furnaces of factories. 
Coal is mined in the vicinity. Nearly every establishment 
in this town is owned and controlled by the Harmony So- 
ciety of Economy. Pop. (1870) 3,112; (1880) 5,104. 

BEAVER-RAT: a name sometimes given to a small 
species of beaver, Castor Zibethicus (Linn.), one of the 
animals called Musk-rat. It is only the size of a rabbit, and 
inhabits Canada. 

BEAVERTEEN: n. [from beaver, the animal]: a cotton 
twilled cloth in which the warp is drawn up into loops, 
forming a pile, thus distinguishing the fabric from velvet, 
in which the pile is cut; a kind of fustian made of coarse 
twiiled cotton, shorn after ıt has been dyed. If shorn be- 
fore being dyed it is called mole-skin. 

BEAVER-TOOTH: the enamelled tooth of the beaver, 
once used by the North American Indians as a cutting in- 
strument. 

BEAVER WOOD—BEAVER TREE: see MAGNOLIA. 

BEBEERINE, n. 0éb-é’rin: one of the alkaloids; ob- 
tained from the Greenheart bark or bebeeru (or bebeerina), 
of Demerara. It is used in medicine in place of quinine, 
which it resembles in properties, though it is not so power- 
ful in its action as a tonic and febrifuge. The condition 
in which it is generally sent into market is as the sulphate 
of B., occurring in shining scales of a pretty brown color, 
soluble in water. 

BEBEE’RU, or BEBEERINA, or BEEBEE’RU, or BIBI'RI: 
see GREENHEART. 

BEBLUBBER, v. be-dliib'ér [be, and blubber]: to cause 
to blubber; to make to swell with weeping. BEBLUB’BERED, 


Pp. j 

BECALM, v. bé-kdm' [be, and calm]: to still; to make 
quiet. BECALM'ING, imp. BECALMED, pp. bé kámd: ADJ. 
applied to a ship that lies still for want of wind. 

BECAME, v. bé-kdam’': see under BECOME. 

BECAUSE, conj. bé kawz' [be, for, and cause; also by, 
and cause]: for this cause that; on this account that; a 
word indicating the drawing of a conclusion from some- 
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toing before affirmed; an Wative particle, so named as 
marking an inference.—Syn.: consequently; accordingly; 
therefore; wherefore; then; hence; thence; since; for; as; 
inasmuch as. 

BEVCABUNG'A: see BROOKLIME. 
BECCAFICO, n. bek'd-fe'kd [It. beccafico, a fig-pecker 
—from beccare, to peck; fico, a hg], (Sylwia hortensis, or Cur- 
ruca hortensis,: little bird of the family of the Sylviude, or 
Warblers (q.v.), sometimes called the Pettychaps, and 
sometimes the Garden Warbler, rather rare in Britain, but 
abundant in more southern parts of Europe, and in great 
dem. n l for the table in Italy, its flesh being regarded as 
of peculiar delicacy. It feeds on figs and grapes. It is 
a mere summer bird of passage in Europe. ‘The upper 
arts are mostly of a brown color, the lower parts whitish. 
tis a bird of very pleasing song. Thename is sometimes 
extended to other birds of the same family used for the 

table. 

BECCAMOSCHINO. bék'd-més-ké'no (Sylvia ciste'cola): 
little bird of the family of the Warblers, found in Italy; 
remarkable for its nest, which resembles that of the tailor- 
birds, being usually placed ina bush of lengthened her- 
bage, the leaves and stalks drawn together over it, and a 
flooring formed for it by leaves curved across below, and 
sewed together generally with some kind of vegetable 
fibres. 

BECCARIA, bék-d-ré'a, CESARE BonESANA: 1785 (or 8)— 
1794, Nov.; b. Milan. The opinions of the French ency- 
clopedists, especially those of Montesquieu, had the great- 
est influence in the formation of his principles and senti- 
ments. His most popular work is his Trattato dei Delitti e 
delle Pene (Treatise on Crimes and Punishments), pub- 
lished 1764, in which he argues against the severities and 
abuses of criminal law, especially capital punishment and 
torture. The work was extremely popular, and was 
translated into several European languages. 1t is marked 
by eloquence, sensibility, and lively power of imagination. 
Kant unfairly accuses the author of an affected humanity, 
though it must be admitted that the German philosopher 
has exposed the invalidity of some of the arguments 
brought forward. On the whole, however, the work of 
B. is acknowledged to have done great good, and the sub- 
sequent reforms in the penal code of European nations 
have generally taken the direction which he pointed out. 
He was among the first to advocate the beneficial infiu- 
ence of education in lessening crime. His new views 
were stron Hy ae pored by Count Firmian, the Austrian 
governor of Lombardy, a man of liberal and enlightened 
sentiments. In 1768, B. was appointed prof. of political 
philosophy at Milan. 

BEC-FIN, bėk fang’: common Fr. name for different ape- 
cies of birds of the family of Sylv/ade, or Warblers (q.v.). 
The name is sometimes met with in English books. 

BECHANCE, v. bé-chins’ [be, and chance]: in OE., to 
befall; to happen. 
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BECHE, n. bash [F. bèche, a spade; becher, to dig, pierce, 
or turn up with a spade]: in well-boring, an instrument for 
seizing and recovering a rod used in boring when it has 
become broken in the process. 


BECHE-DE-MER, bdsh-de-mdr', or TREPANG: an article 
of luxury among the Chinese, consisting of the dried bodies 
of several species of Holothuria (q.v.), or Sea-cucumber, 
which are found in great abundance in the shallow waters 
of lagoons, and on reefs, from the s. e. coast of Asia to New 
Holland. The traffic in B. is very extensive, and the Ma- 
lays catch the animals, and prepare them in large quanti- 
ties for the Chinese market. They are usually about 8 or 
9 inches long, but some are 2 ft. in length, and 7 or 8 inches 
in girth. They are often found nearly buried in the coral 
sand, their feathered tentacula alone floating above it. The 
larger ones are sometimes speared in shallow water; but 
most of them are taken by divers in depths of from 3 to 5 
fathoms. An expert diver will bring up eight or ten at a 
time. They are split down one side, boiled, pressed flat 
with stones, dried in the sun, and afterwards in smoke, and 
packed in bags, in which state they are honey by the Chi- 
nese, and conveyed in junks to China. leets of Malay 
proas are employed in the search for this curious production 
of the sea. Macassar is the great staple-place of the trade, 
and from it above 8,000 cwt. of B. are annually sent to 
China, the price varying, according to the kind and quality, 
from abt. eight to fifty dollars per cwt. There is a consid- 
erable export of B. from Manilla also. B. is extremely gela- 
tinous, and is much used by the Chinese as an ingredient in 
rich soups. 


BECHER, dék'ér, JOHANN JOACHIM: 1635-82; b. Speier: 
author of the first theory of chemistry. He gained an ex- 
tensive knowledge of medicine, physics, chemistry, and poli- 
tics, and in 1660 was made a membexof the imperial coun- 
cil at Vienna. . He removed to Mainz, and thence to Mu- 
nich, Würzburg, Haarlem, and finally London, where he 
died. He had many enemies, and was accused—not alto- 
gether unjustly—of charlatanry; nevertheless, he rendered 
important services to chemistry. His Physica Subterranea 
was the first attempt to bring physics and chemistry into 
close relation; in these two he sought the causes of all the 
inorganic phenomena in the world. He at the same time 
began to construct a theory of chemistry, and also investi- 
gated the process of combustion. B. taught that eve 
metal was composed of an earthy substance common to all 
metals; of a combustible principle also identical in all; and 
was differentiated from other metals only by the possession 
of a peculiar mercurial element; when a metal was heated, 
until it had changed its form, the mercurial substance was 
discharged, and nothing remained except metallic calx. 
Herein lies the first germ of Stahl’s phlogistic theory, which 
obtained universal currency until the time of Lavoisier. 

BECHILITE, n. déch't-lit [from Becht, an Italian 
mineralogist]: a mineral classed by Dana with the Borates. 
It consists of boric acid, 51°13; lime, 20°85; water, 26°25; 
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with 1°75 of silica, alumina, and magnesia. It was found 
by Bechi as an incrustation at the backs of the boric acid 
lagoons of Tuscany, being formed probably by the action 
of hot vapor on lime. The South American mineral 
Hayesite may be the same species. 

BECHUANS: see Bersvans. 

BECK, n. bék [AS. beacen, a sign: Icel. bakna, to nod: 
Gael. beic, a movement of courtesy; a contraction of 
Becxkon]: a nod of the head meant to invite attention; in 

: OF., a weight of 16 lb. or a measure of 2 gals.: V. to make 
a sign with the head; to call by a nod. Brcx'rma, imp. 
BECKED, pp. békt. 

BECK, n. dék [AS. becc: Ger. bach: Icel. beckr]: a little 
stream; a brook. 

BECKER, n. bék'ér (Pagrus vulgaris): a fish of the 
family Sparide; often called Porgy, or Scup, or Braize. 

BECKER, Jdék'ér, GOTTFRIED WILHELM: 1778-1854, 
Jan. 17; b. Leipsic: German author. He entered the univ. 
and settled in Leipsic as a practicing physician and a writer 
of medical works, several of whichjJreached many editions. 
The wars of the period turned his attention to history and 
modern languages, and in 1833 B. entirely relinquished 
practicing medicine, and became a fertile and admired con- 
tributor to many of the more popular branches of literature. 
Among many attractive vols. of travels in his own country 
are Tour to the Harz, Sketches of Southern Germany, etc. 
His historical writings, which are not less numerous, nar- 
rate chiefly the events of his own time. Among them are 
Andreas Hofer, Egypt as it Now Is, The Fate of Spain in 
Modern Times, etc. All his works have been published 
at Leipsic. 


BECK’ER, Jonn Puare: one of the most active radi- 
cal politicians of late years; b. 1809, March, at Frankenthal, 
in the Palatinate on the Rhine. He was brought up as a 
brushmaker. The French revolution of 1830, July, gave 
him a political bias, and he took part in the political agita- 
tions of the day, in consequence of which he was impris- 
oned; but in 1833 he was released. In 1837, he settled in 
Switzerland, taking a part in several radical publications, 
and organizing, 1838, 1845, volunteer corps. In the autumn 
of 1847, he was summoned to the military bureau at Berne, 
and being chosen adjutant of Ochsenbein’s division, fought 
against the Sonderbund with acknowledged bravery. Upon 
the failure of Hecker’s attempt to revolutionize Baden: 1848, 
B., who had organized troops for his support, returned to 
Switzerland, to plan an expedition of German and Swiss 
auxiliaries, to support the cause of freedom in Rome and 
Sicily. Their movements being frustrated, he led his 
troops in the summer of 1849 into the Palatinate and the 
Duchy of Baden, where a rising had taken place, and was 
prominent in many engagements. Subsequently, he settled 
in Geneva, and engaged successfully in commerce. A his- 
tory of the revolution of 1849, in southern Germany, has 
been publisbed by him and Esselen. B. has lately been 
known as a leader of v.e socialist party, and is an active 
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rae on behalf of the association known as the ‘ Interna- 
tional.’ 

BECK’ER, Karu FERDINAND: 1775-1849; b. Liser, in 
the old electorate of Treves: German philologist. At first 
a teacher, he ultimately settied as a medical practitioner at 
Offenbach. Here he educated his own children with such 
success that several families induced him to take charge of 
theirs, and thus his house was converted into an academy 
(1823), which he conducted till his death. This gave scope 
to his early predilection for linguistic studies, to which his 
scientific training led him to give a quite new direction. B. 
contemplates language as an organism, pervaded by strict 
logical laws. From this point of view, he wrote his 
Deutsche Grammatik (2d ed., 1870). He neglects too much 
the historical development of language, and thus, as*might 
be expected, comes at times into conflict with the results of 
comparative philology; yet his work is valuable for its logi- 
cal consequence, aoe for its paame idea of organism in lan- 
guage. Besides a Schulgrammatik (10th ed., 1872), an out- 
line of his larger work, he published several other treatises 
on the German language. 


BECK'ER, KARL FERDINAND: 1804-77, Oct.; b. Leip- 
sic. He may be named with Kiesewetter and Winterfeld, as 
one of the best German writers on the history of music, and 
also as an excellent composer for the organ, as is proved by 
his trios and other compositions. Among his works are: a 
Choral-book, or collection of psalm and hymn tunes (Leipsic, 
1844); Choral Melodies for Spitta’s Psalter and Harp, 1841; 
a Catalogue of his musical library, one of the most extensive 
in Germany; On the Choral Collections of Various Christian 
Churches, 1841; The Choral Compositions of the 16th and 
17th Centuries, 1847; and The Composers of the 19th Cen- 
tury, 1849. 


BECK’ER, WILHELM ApoLF: 1796-1846, Sept. 30; b. 
Dresden, d. Meissen: distinguished German author. In 
1816, he came to Leipsic, where he studied theology, and 
more particularly philology. In 1840, he travelled through 
Italy; in 1842, was appointed prof. of archeology at the 
Univ. of Leipsic. His lively fancy, aided by a thorough 
knowledge of the classic languages, enabled him to make 
a novel use of antiquity. In his Chavicles (Leip. 1840), he 
ventured to reproduce the social life of old Greece; and in 
his Gallus (Leip., 1838), to give sketches of the Augustan age 
at Rome. The learning which he has contrived to stuff 
into his picturesque sentences is marvellous, not to speak 
of the quantity buried in his excursus, or disquisitions, 
which, in the English translation of the works by Metcalfe, 
are transferred from the text to the end of the volumes. 
Lockhart’s Valerius is the only thing in English literature 
which corresponds to these compositions of the German 
author. B.’s treatise, De Comicis Romanorum Fabulis 
(Leip., 1837), is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Roman dramatic poetry. His most important work, in a 
scholastic point of view, is his Hand-book of Roman An 
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liquities (1843-1846), which, after his death, was continued 
by Marquardt. 

BECKERATH, bek'kéh-rdt, HERMANN von: 1801, Dec. 
—1870, May; b. and d. Krefeld, Prussia: one of the re- 
markable public characters of Germany. He sprang from 
a commercial family, and was a successful banker; but he 
interested himself also in jurisprudence and politics. The 
accession of Frederick-William IV. to the throne roused 
B. to a sense of the political condition of his country, and 
he devoted himself to work out its constitutional freedom. 
In 1843, he was elected representative of his native town 
in the provincial diet, and continued for several years to 
take a prominent part in Prussian politics. He was a dep- 
uty in the national assembly which sprang up in the 
eventful year 1848, and held its sittings at Frankfort. His 
eloquence exercised considerable intiuence on this assem- 
bly. He was Spee minister of finance, and shortly 
after called to Berlin, to construct a cabinet; but in this 
he failed. His strictly constitutional advice was not ap- 

arently agreeable to the court, and he returned to Frank- 

ort. An advocate for German unity, it was he who made 
use of the expression: ‘This waiting for Austria is death 
to the union of Germany.’ But he refused to assent to 
any revolutionary measure. When the retrograde move- 
ment set in, he resigned the posts he held under govern- 
ment, but continued, as a member of the second Prussian 
chamber, a vigorous opposition to the Manteuffel ministry, 
which had deserted the cause of German unity. He with- 
drew from the arena of political strife in 1852. 


BECKET, n. dék'ét: among seamen, a piece of rope 
placed to confine another rope or a spar; a small circle or 
hoop of rope, or a wooden bracket, used as a handle. 


BECK’ET, Tuomas A, Archbishop of Canterbury: 1119 
-70, Dec. 29; b. London: son of a merchant. The roman- 
tic story which makes his mother a Saracen is doubtful. 
He studied theology at Oxford and Paris, afterwards law 
at Bologna, and at Auxerre, in Burgundy. Having been 
recommended to Henry II. by Theobald, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, who had had experience of his abilities, B. was pro- 
moted to the office of high chancellor, and thus (accord- 
ing to Thierry) resuscitated the hopes of the English as the 
first native Englishman, since the Conquest, who had filled 
any high office. His duties as high chancellor were num- 
erous and burdensome, but he discharged them vigor- 
ously. He was magnificently liberal in his hospitality. 
Henry himself did not live in a more sumptuous manner. 
As yet, B. seems to have regarded himself as a mere lay- 
man, though in fact he was a deacon; but in 1162, when 
he was created Abp. of Canterbury (an office which, as it 
then involved the abbacy of the cathedral monastery, had 
never but twice before been held by any but a monk or 
canon-regular), a remarkable change became manifest in 
his whole deportment. He resigned the chancellorship, 
threw aside suddenly his luxurious and courtly habits, as- 
sumed an austere religious character, exhibited his liber- 
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ality only in his ‘ charities,’ and soon appeared as a zealous 
champion of the church against all aggressions by the 
king and the nobility. Several noblemen and laymen were 
excommunicated for their alienation of church property. 
Henry II., who, like all the Norman kings, endeavored to 
keep the clergy in subordination to the state. convoked 
the nobility with the clergy to a council, 1164, at Claren- 
don (near Salisbury), where the so-called ‘constitutions’ 
(or laws relative to the respective powers of church and 
state) were adopted. To these, the primate, at first, de- 
clared he would never consent; but afterwards, through 
the efforts of the nobles, some of the bishops, and, finally, 
of the pope himself, he was induced to give his unwilling 
approbation. Henry now began to perceive that B.’s no- 
tions and his were utterly antagonistic, and clearly exhib- 
ited his hostility to the prelate, whereupon B. tried to 
leave the country. For this offense the king charged B.’ 
with breach of allegiance, in a parliament summoned at 
Northampton, 1164, confiscated his goods, and sequestered 
the revenues of his see. A claim was also made on him 
for not less than 44,000 marks, as the balance due by him 
to the crown when he ceased to be chancellor. B. ap- 
pealed to the pope, and next day, leaving Northampton in 
disguise, fled to France, where he spent two years in retire- 
ment at Pontigny, in Burgundy. The French monarch 
and the pope, however, now took up his cause. B. went 
to Rome, pleaded personally before his holiness, who rein- 
stated him in the see of Canterbury. B. now returned to 
France, whence he wrote angry letters to the English 
bishops, threatening them with excommunication. Sev- 
eral futile efforts were made to reconcile Henry and B.; 
but at length, 1170, a formal agreement was come to at 
Fretville, on the borders of Touraine. The result was, 
that B. returned to England, entering Canterbury amid 
the rejoicings of the people, who were unquestionably 
proud of B., and regarded him—whether wisely or not— 
as a shield from the oppressions of the nobility; but he 
soon manifested all his former boldness of opposition to 
royal authority. At last, it is said, the king, while in Nor- 
mandy, expressed impatience that none of his followers 
would rid him of an insolent priest. The fatal suggestion 
was immediately understood, and carried into effect b 

four barons, who departed by separate ways for England. 
On the evening of 1170, Dec. 29, they entered the cathe- 
dral, and having failed in an attempt to drag him out of 
the church, there slew B. before the altar of St. Benedict, 
in the north transept. Henry was compelled to make 
heavy concessions to avoid the ban of excommunication. 
The murderers, having repaired to Rome as penitents, 
were sent on a pilgrimage to Palestine; and, two years 
after his death, B. was canonized by Pope Alexander III., 
and the anniversary of his death was set apart as the yearly 
festival of St. Thomas of Canterbury. In 1220, his bones 
were raised from the grave in the crypt where they had 
been hastily buried two days after his murder, and were 
by order of King Henry 11I. deposited in a splendid 
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shrine, which for three centuries continued to be the ob. 
ject of one of the great pilgrimages of Christendom, and 
still lives in English literature in connection with Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. At the Reformation, Henry VIII. 
despoiled the shrine, erased B. name from the calendar, 
and caused his bones to be burnt and scattered to the 
winds. It is a ati eregi to estimate properly the 
character of Becket. e do not know what his ultimate 
aims were, whether, as some suppose, they were patriotic, 
i.e., Sazon, as opposed to Norman, or, as others believe, 
purely sacerdotal. At all events, the means he used for 
the attainment of them was a despotic and irresponsible 
ecclesiasticism. He admitted nothing done by church- 
men to be secular, or within the jurisdiction of civil courts, 
not even murder or larceny. Fortunately, the Plantage- 
nets were as dogged believers in their own powers and 
‘privileges as B. in those of the church; and by their ob- 
stinate good sense, England was kept wholesomely jeal- 
ous of the pretensions of Rome. See Dr. Giles’s Vita et 
Epistole 8. Thome Cantuariensis; Canon Morris’s Life of 
St. Thomas Becket; Canon Robertson’s Life of Becket; Dean 
Stanley’s Historical Memorials of Canterbury; Freeman’s 
Historical Essays; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury; Froude’s articles on B. in the Nineteenth Century. 

BECKFORD, békford, WiiutaMm: 1760-1844, May 2; 
only legitimate son of Alderman Beckford. When he was 
about nine years of age, his father died, and he inherited 
the larger portion of an enormous property, consisting for 
the main part of estates in Jamaica, and of the estate of 
Fonthill, in Wiltshire. His annual revenue is said to have 
exceeded £100,000. Young B. evinced unusual intellec- 
tual precocity; for in 1780 he printed a satirical essay, 
entitled Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, in 
which he does not spare living artists, and assails the cant 
of criticism with the polished weapon of his wit. In 1778, 
he met Voltaire at Paris. Two years thereafter, he started 
on his first great continental tour, and spent twelve 
months in rambling through Flanders, Germany, and - 
Italy. In 1782 he made a second visit to Italy, and in 
1787 he wandered through Portugal and Spain. In 1783, 
he married the Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of 
Charles, fourth earl of Aboyne; and in the following year 
he entered parliament as one of the members for Wells. 
In the same year he published Vathek in French. B. in- 
forms us that he wrote this tale, as it now stands, at 
twenty-two years of age, and that it was composed at one 
sitting. ‘It took me,’ he says, ‘three days and two nights 
of hard labor. I never took off my clothes the whole 
time. This severe application made me very ill.’ Imme- 
rey on its publication, Vathek was translated into Eng- 
lish; B. professes never to have known the translator, but 
thought his work weli done. In 1790 he sat in parliament 
for Hindon; in 1794 he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and again left England. ‘He fixed his residence in Portu- 
gal, purchased an estate near Cintra, and occupied for a 
time that ‘ paradise ’ which F ~on commemorated in Uhilde 
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Harold. Tormented by unrest, he returned to England; 
and in 1801 the splendid furniture of Fonthill was sold by 
auction, and the next year his valuable collection of pic. 
tures was disposed of in London. These dispersions were 
no sooner made than he began a new collection of books, 
pictures, furniture, curiosities, and proceeded to erect a. 
new building at Fonthill, the most prominent feature of 
which was a tower above 260 ft. high. B. resided at Font- 
hill till 1822, when, in one of those strange vagaries of 
feeling of which his life was so full, he sold the estate and 
house, with all its rare and far-gathered contents, to Colo- 
nel Farquhar for £350,000. Soon afterwards, the great 
iower, which had been raised on an insecure foundation, 
came to the ground. On the sale of Fonthill, B. removed 
to Bath, and immediately proceeded to erect another lofty 
building, the plan of which also included a tower, but 
this time not more than 100 ft. high. While residing 
there, he did not mingle in Bath society, and the most im- 
probable stories concerning the rich and morose genius in 
their neighborhood were circulated among the citizens. 
During all his life B. was a hard-working student, and was 
devoured by a passion for books. Some of his purchases 
were imperial in their way. He bought Gibbon’s library 
at Lausanne, to amuse himself when he happened to be in 
that neighborhood. He went there; read in the fierce way 
that he wrote, three days and two nights at a sitting; grew 
weary of his purchase; and handed it over to his physi- 
cian, Dr. Scholl. Up till 1884 he had published nothing 
since Vathek, but in that year the literary silence of half a 
century was broken by the appearance of a series of let- 
ters, entitled Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, in 
two vols. In the same year he republished his Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters; and in 1835 he issued another vol- 
ume, entitled Recollections of an Eacursion to the Monas- 
teries of Alcobaca and Batalha, made 1794, June. After 
this last publication till his death, he lived in the deepest 
retirement. 

B. since the publication of his Arabian tale, has been a 
power in English literature. His wit, his sarcasm, his 
power of graphic description, may be seen in his jotrnal 
and letters; and his higher faculties of imaginative con- 
ception and delineation reign in the unmatched passages 
that shadow forth in gloom and glory the ‘ Hall of Eblis.’ 


BECKITE, n. dék'it [named after Dr. Beeke, Dean of 
Bristol, by wkom it was first discovered]: a mineral, a 
variety of pseudomorphous quartz. It consists of altered 
coral in which a portion of the original carbonate of lime 
may yet be detected, though most of it has been replaced 
by chalcedony. It occurs in Devonshire, Eng. 


BECKMANN, bëk'mán, JoHANN: 1739, June 4—1811, 
Feb. 4; b. Hoya, Hanover; d. Göttingen. German 
author, on natural history and agriculture. He was for 
about two years professor of physics and natural history 
in St. Petersburg; afterwards he received instructions from 
Linneus. In 1766, he was appointed prof. of philosophy, 
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and in 1770, ordinary prof. of political economy at Göt- 
tingen. He was the first German author who wrote on 
agriculture in a scientific style. Among his works are: 
Principles of German Agriculture (6th ed. 1806), Introduc- 
tion to Technology (5th ed. 1809), Introduction to the Science 
of Commerce (1789), Contributions to the History of Inventions 
(1780-1805. ) 


BECKON, v. dék'n [from Beck 1]: to make a sign to 
another by nodding, or by a motion of the hand or finger. 
BECKONING, imp. bék'ning. BECKONED, pp. bék'nd. 


BECLOUD, v. bč-klowd' [be, and cloud]: to obscure; to 
dim. BecLOUD'ING, imp. ECLOUD’ED, pp. 


BECOME, v. bč-kům' [AS. becuman, to attain to, to 
befall, to suit: O. H. G. piquéman; M. H. G. bekomen, to 
happen, to befall; hence Ger. bequem, fit, proper, con- 
venient]: to pass from one state to another; to befit; to sit 
gracefully. BEcom’'ING, imp.: ADJ. appropriate; graceful. 
Becam{me’, pt. BECOM'INGLY, ad. -li, after a becoming or 
suitable manner. BECOM'INGNESS, n. the state or quality 
of being becoming or suitable; congruity.—Syn. of ‘ be- 
coming’: decent; proper; fit; seemly; suitable; just; right; 
appropriate; congruous; graceful; befitting. 

BECON: market-town and commune of France, dept. 
Maine-et-Loire, about 15 m. from Angers. It has granite 
uarries, and a trade in horses and cattle. The castle of 
anderonde dates from the 15th and 16th c. Pop. 2,057. 

BECON, or Beacon, bdék'on, Tuomas: 1512-1570; b. 
Kent, England: clergyman and author. He was an able 
writer, and became distinguished among the early Protest- 
ant reformers by writing several works against popery. 
Froude called him ‘the large-minded Becon.’ 

BECQUEREL, ALEXANDRE EpMonp: b. Paris, 1820, 
March 24; son of Antoine César. He was decorated with 
the Legion of Honor 1851; and was appointed prof. of 
physics in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 1858. He 
is a member of the Académie des Sciences. To his joint 
labors with his father are due interesting researches con- 
cerning the solar spectrum, and the elements of electric 
light (Comptes Rendues de l’ Académie, 1839-40); Eléments 
de Physique Terrestre et de Météorologie (1847); Mémoires sur 
les Lows qui président à la Decomposition électro-chimique des 
Corps (1849); and a Note sur le tracé des Lignes Isothermes 
en France; des Recherches sur les Effets Electriques (1852 and 
1855); and La Lumiere, ses Causes et ses Effets (1868). 

BECQUEREL, dék-rél’, ANTOINE CÉSAR: 1788, March 8 
—1878, Jan. 19; b. Chatillon-sur-Loing, dept. of Loiret: 
French physicist. In 1808, he entered the French army as 
an officer of engineers, and served with distinction, and at 
the peace of 1815, retired from the service, to pursue sci- 
entific studies. In 1819, he published a volume of geolo- 
gical and mineralogical researches, after which his atten- 
tion was given to electricity and magnetism. While study- 
ing the physical properties of yellow amber, B. had occa- 
sion to make experiments on the liberation of electricity by 
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pressure. This led him to investigate the laws by which the 

henomena of liberation are governed in-chemical action. 

he result of his inquiries was the overthrow of Volta’s 
theory of contact, and the construction, by him, of the first 
constant pile. He next discovered a method of determinin 
the internal temperature of human and animal bodies, ane 
by physiological applications demonstrated that, when a 
muscle contracts, there is a development of heat. B. is 
one of the creators of electro-chemistry. His labors in 
this branch of science opened for him, 1829, the door of 
the Académie de Sciences. Since 1828, he had -begun to ap- 
ply electro-chemistry in the reproduction of mineral sub- 
stances, and in the treatment by the humid way of silver, 
lead, and copper ores. In 1837, he was elected a member 
of the Royal Soc. of London. Among his works were 
the Traité de V Electricité et du Magnetisme; Traité de Elec- 
trochimie; Traité de Physique; Eléments de Physique ter- 
restre et de Météorologie. 

BECQUET, bd-ka', ANTOINE: 1654-1780; b. Paris: biog- 
rapher. He joined the order of monks called Celestines, 
became librarian of his convent, and became famous for 
extensive knowledge. His principal work is: Gallice Ce- 
lestinorum congregutionis, ordinis 8.-Benedicti, monasteri- 
orum fondationes, virorumque vita aut scriptis illustrium 
elogia historica, etc. (Paris, 1719, quarto). 

BECRI-MUSTAFA, dék'ré-miis'ta-fa: 17th c.: a favorite 
of the sultan Amurath IV., who found him drunk on the 
streets, brought him home, and made him his companion 
both in his debauchery and in his government. e be- 
came, nevertheless, one of the best counselors of the cele- 
brated and warlike sultan, as well as a brave and bold 
commander. He distinguished himself especially at the 
siege of Erivan and of Bagdad (1638), and died a short 
time before his master, who caused him to be buried with 
great pomp between two tuns, and became himself a 
mourner. 

BECSE, bëtť'shėé, New: market-town of Austria, about 
four m. e. from Old Becse. Pop. 6,472. 


BECSE, OLD: market-town of the Austrian empire, in 
the Servian Woiwodschaft, 24 m. n.n.e. from Neusatz. 
Pop. (1880) 15,040. 

BECSKEREK NAGY, bätsh-kā-rěk' nédj, or GREAT 
BEcsKEREK: important market-town of Hungary, co. of 
Torontal, on the left bank of the Bega, about 45 m. s.w. 
of Temesvar, with which place it is connected by canal. 
Pop. (1880) 19,529. 


BED. 


BED, n. béd [Icel. bedr; Ger. bett; Goth. badi, a bed]: 
something on which to sleep; a couch; the bottom or 
channel of a river; a pa of ground ina garden; a layer; 
in geol., a stratum or layer: V. to lie; to sleep; to sow; to 
poe plants into a pot of garden ground. BED'DING, imp. 

ED'DED, pp. ED'DING, n. materials of a bed. BED- 
Bua, the Cimex lectularius: see Bue. BED CHAMBER, n. 
-chim'bér, a room in which there isa bed. BED'RIÐ, a. or 
BEDRID'DEN, a. [AS. bedrida, one who rides on his bed]: 
wholly confined to bed by age or sickness, BED CLOTHES, 
n. plu. the blankets, sheets, etc., of a bed. BED'FELLOW, 
n. one who lies in the same bed. BrD-HANGINGS, curtains 
fora bed. Brn’post, n. one of the four standards that 
support a bed. BED'STEAD, n. -stéd [ AS. bed, a bed; stede, a 

lace, station]: the wooden or iron framework of a bed. 
Danir, a bedstead. Brprick, n. béd'tik, the case for 
holding the materials of a bed. BED-BOLT, a horizontal 
bolt passing through both brackets of a gun-carriage near 
the centre, and on which the forward aa of the stool-bed 
rests. BED-LATHE, n. a lathe of the normal type, in which 
the puppets and rest are supported upon two parallel and 
horizontal beams or shears. BED-MOLDINGS, or BED- 
MOULDINGS, n. moldings of a cornice in Grecian and Roman 
architecture immediately below the corona; called also 
BED-MOLD and BEDDING MOLDINGS. BED-PLATE, the 
foundation-plate of a marine or a direct action engine. 
BED-RITE, or BED-RIGHT, n. déd'rit, privilege of the mar- 
riage-bed. Brpstraw, the Galium, ord. Gulidcée, genus 
of plants including some common weeds; the G. verum, 
an odoriferous wild plant, formerly strewed upon beds. 
Brp-way, n. in mineral., a certain false appearance of 
stratification in granite. BEDDER, déd'dér, the nether stone 
in an oil-mill. EDDING-PLANTS, n. plants intended to be 
set in beds in the open air. BEDDING-STONE, n. in brick- 
laying, a level marble slab on which the rubbed side of a 
brick is tested to prove the truth of its face. BED oF 
JUSTICE [a translation of F. Lit de Justice]: in F. hist., the 
king’s presence in parliament seated on his bed or throne in 
order to overawe and compel its members to register his 
decrees. BROUGHT TO BED, delivered of a child. FRom 
BED AND BOARD, a legal separation of husband and wife 
short of a divorce. 

BED: an article of household furniture on which to 
sleep. Anciently, in Palestine, the B. seems to have been 
a simple kind of couch for reclining on during the day, 
and sleeping on at night, readily removable from place to 
place, as is referred to in different parts of Scripture. 
About the heat of the day, Ishbosheth lay on his B. at 
noon (2 Sam. iv. 5). In receiving visitors, the king 
bowed himself ipat the bed (1 Kings i. 47). Jesus saith, 
‘Take up thy B., and go unto thine house’ (Matt. ix. 6.) 
Yet, in these early times, beds or couches must, in some 
instances, have been highly ornamented: thus, ‘I have 
decked my B. with coverings of tapestry, with carved 
works, with fine linen of Egypt?’ (Prov. vii. 16.) The 
ancient Greeks had an elegant kind of bed in the form of 
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open couches; they rested on a framework with posts, 
their mattresses were stuffed with wool or feathers; and 
they had coverings of a costly nature. The Romans had 
latterly beds of great richness and magnificence. They 
were of two kinds—the lectus tricliniaris, or couch for re- 
clining upon at meals; and the lectus cubicularis, or B. 
laced in bed-chambers for sleeping in during the night. 
n eastern countries, at the present day, beds are for the 
most part simple couches or mattresses, which can be 
easily rolled up and carried away. In India, these couches 
are called charpoys. It will be understood that, in hot 
climates, few bed-clothes are used—in general, only a 
single sheet; care is taken, however, to use mosquito- 
curtains, without which rest would be impracticable. See 
Mosquito. 
Throughout the continent of Europe, beds are of the 
open couch form, suitable in width for one person. The 
consist of a frame or bedstead, less or more ornamental, 
bearing one or two hair or wool mattresses; they are often 





provided with curtains, which depend from the ceiling of 
the room. In French hotels; such beds, neatly done up, 
are seen in sitting rooms. In Germany, there is a com- 
mon practice of placing large flat bags of down above 
the other coverings of beds, for the sake of warmth; and 
sometimes a bed of down altogether supplies the place of 
blankets. Throughout America, the beds are usually of 
the French, or open couch form. There are various 
forms of trestle or folding-beds, easily set up for use, or 
removed. 

To prevent the falling of dust on the face, the Romans, 
in some instances, used canopies (aulea) over their beds; 
in no country but England, however, has the canopied 
bedstead been tHoroughiy perfected and naturalized. e 
English four-posted B. or B. proper, is a gigantic piece of 
furniture, to which all persons aspire; and when taste- 
fully fitted up, it offers that degree of comfort and seclu- 
sion which is characteristic of the domestic habits of the 
people. Like most English beds, it is made of sufficient 
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size to accommodate two persons. The dimensions of a 
gooo family B. are as follows: lying part, 6 ft. 6 inches in 
ength, 5 ft. 2 inches in breadth; height from the floor, 
2 ît. 9 inches: height of the posts from the floor to the top 
of the cornice, 9 feet. The roof or canopy is supported 
by the four posts, which are of mahogany, finely turned 
and carved. On rods along the cornice, hang curtains, 
which can be drawn around the sides and foot. The head 
stands towards the wall, so that the B. can be approached 
on either side. The curtains are of silk or worsted 
damask; in old times, they were of tapestry. With a 
spring-mattress below, and ‘a wool-mattress above the B. 
is complete, all but the blankets, sheets, bolster, and pil- 
lows. Ticks with feathers, laid on a hair mattress, are also 
common. The great B. at Ware, in Hertfordshire, is one 
of the curiosities of England, referred to in the Twelfth 
Night of Shakespeare: ‘Although the sheet were big 
enough for the Bed of Ware in England.’ This famous 
B., still seen in one of the inns at Ware, measures twelve 
ft. square, and is said to be capable of holding a dozen 
persons. 

Latterly, a species of B. has been introduced into Eng- 
land, called the Elizabethan Bed. In point of size, it re- 
sembles the four-poster, but it has only two tall posts, with 
a ranopr and curtains at the head, leaving more than half 
of the B. exposed. The tent-B., is an inferior kind of 
four-poster; it has a semicircular light frame roof, and 
light calico curtains. A more novel variety of bedsteads 
are those made of iron or brass, formed like open couches. 
The cold and humid climate of the British Islands, inde- 
pendently of the habits of the people, has greatly influenced 
the form of the B.; for although it may be more whole- 
some to sleep without than with curtains, it has been 
difficult to make the practice of doing so general, particu- 
larly during the winter and spring months. In the humbler 
class of rural cottages in Scotland, there still lingers the 
old custom of sleeping in wooden bedsteads with sliding 
doors. This box variety of B. is unfavorable to ventilation, 
but there are reasons for its use where there are damp 
earthen floors and imperfect ceilings. 

In old times in England, beds were formed with straw 
instead of wool, hair, or feathers, hence the phrase of a 
‘lady in the straw,’ signifying that she is being confined. 
By the humbler classes in the rural districts, straw is still 
used for beds, and also ticks stuffed with chaff. Accord- 
ing to an old superstition, no person could die calmly on 
a B. of feathers of game-birds. 

For invalids, there have been invented air-beds and water- 
beds. See AIR-BEDS: WATER-BED. 

BED, or STRATUM: a layer of sedimentary rock of 
similar materials. and of some thickness, cohering together 
so as to be quarried and lifted in single blocks. s are 
often composed of many fine lamine or plates. The lamins 
are the results of intermissions in the supply of materials, 
produced by such causes as the ebb and flow of the tide, 
river-floods, or the more or less turbid state of the water 
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under which they were deposited. When the intervals be- 
tween the supply of materials were short, the numerous 
laming closely adhere, and form a bed cut off from the 
superior deposit, by the occurrence of a longer interval, 
during which the bed became consolidated more or less 
before the next was deposited. When the lamination is 
obscure, or not distinct from the stratification, it may indi- 
cate that the materials had been supplied without any inter- 
mission. 

BEDA, bé'da, or BEDE, bêd (surnamed, on account of his 
learning, piety, and talents, VENERABLE): abt. 673-735, 
May 26: the greatest name in the ancient literature of 
Britain, and probably the most distinguished scholar of his 
times in the world. The place of his birth is in dispute 
among antiquaries, but is commonly believed to have been 
in what is now the parish of Monkton, near Wearmouth, 
Durham. In his seventh year he entered the neighborin 
monastery of St. Peter, at Wearmouth, where he remain 
13 years, and was educated under the care of the Abbot 
Benedict Biscop, and his successor, Ceolfrid. His religious 
instructor was the monk Trumberct; his music-master, 
John, chief-singer (archicantor) in St. Peter's Church, Rome, 
who had been called to England by the Abbot Benedict. 
After these studies at Wearmouth, B. removed to the twin- 
monastery of St. Paul at Gyruum (now written Jarrow), 
founded 682; here he took deacon’s orders in his nineteenth 
gear, and was ordained priest in his thirtieth, by Johu of 

everley, then Bishop of Hexham. In the shelter of his 
quiet and sacred retreat, while the tempest of barbaric strife 
raged without, and the hearts of all men in England were 
torn by sanguinary passions, B. now gave his life to such 
literature as was possible in those days, including Latin 
and Greek, and at least some acquaintance with Hebrew, 
medicine, astronomy, and prosody. He wrote homilies, 
lives of saints, hymns, epigrams, works on chronology 
and grammar, and comments on the books of the Old and 
New Testament. His calm and gentle spirit, the human- 
izing character of his pursuits, and the holiness of his life, 
present a striking contrast to the violence and slaughter 
which prevailed in the whole island. To none is the 
beautiful language of Scripture more applicable—‘ a light _ 
shining in a dark place.’ When laboring under disease, 
and near the close of life, he engaged in a translation of 
St. John’s Gospel into Anglo-Saxon, and dictated his ver. 
sion to his pupils. He was buried in the monastery of 
Jarrow: long afterwards (in the middle of the 11th c.), 
his bones were removed to Durham. His most valuable 
work is the Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, an 
ecclesiastical history of England, in five books, to which 
we are indebted for almost all our information on the 
ancient history of England down to 781. B. gained the 
materials for this work partly from Roman writers, but 
chiefly from native chronicles and biographies, records, 
and public documents, and oral and written communica- 
tions from his contemporaries. King Alfred translated 
it into Anglo-Saxon, In chronology, the labors of B. 
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were important, as he first introduced the Dionysian reck- 
oning of dates in his work, De Sea Attatibus Mundi, which 
served as a basis for most of the medieval chroniclers of 
leading events in the world’s history. Among the editions 
of B.’s History are: the first, at Strasburg about 1500; a 
much better ed., by Smith (Cambridge, 1722); one not 
less valuable, by Stevenson (Lond. 1888); another, by the 
late Dr. Hussey (Oxf. 1846); a fourth in the Monumenta 
Historica Britannica (Lond. 1848); that included by Dr. 
Giles in his ed. of the whole works of B. (6 vols., 1844); 
that at the Clarendon Press (1869); and that by Holder 
(Freiburg, 1882). Entire editions of B.’s writings have 
been published in Paris (1544-54), Basel (1568), and Co- 
logne (1612 and 1688). English versions of his Heclesiasti- 
cal History were published by Stapleton, 1565; by Stevens, 
1723; by Hurst, 1814; by Wilcock, 1818; and by Giles, 
1840. See Gehle’s De Bede Venerabilis Vita et Scriptis 
(Leyden, 1838); Wright’s Biographia Britannica Litteraria, 
‘vol. i. (Lond. 1848); Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. ii., 
pp. 2-6, 66-69. 

BEDABBLE, v. bë-dăb'bl [be, and dabble]: to sprinkle 
with; to cover with. BrDABBLING, imp. dé-ddb'ling. BE- 
DABBLED, pp. bč-dăb'ld. 


BEDAGGLE, v. bé-ddg'gi [be, and daggle]: to soil the 
clothes by allowing them to touch the mud in walking, or 
by bespattering them as one moves forward. BEDAG'aLINe, 
imp. BEDAG'GLED, pp. 

BEDARIEUX, bd-dé-ré-ch': town of France, dept. Her- 
ault; on the river Orb, well built, and second to none of 
its size in industry. The people are engaged in the manu- 
facture of fine and coarse cloths, stuffs, cotton and wool- 
en stockings, hats, paper, oil, soap, leather, etc. Pop. 
abt. 8, 


BEDAUB, v. bé-dawb’ [be, and daub]: to besmear; to 
sprinkle; to soil with anything thick and dirty. BEDAUB'- 
ING, imp. BEDAUBED, pp. bé-dawbd'. 


BEDAZZLE, v. bé-ddz'zl [be, and dazzle]: to confuse the 
sight by a too strong light; to make dim by lustre or glitter. 
BEDAZ ZLING, imp. -ling. BEDAZ'ZLED, pp. ld. Be- 
DAZ'ZLINGLY, in a bedazzling manner. 


BED'CHAMBER, Lorps oF THE: officers in the British 
royal household, twelve in number, who, in the reign of 
a king, wait in turn upon the sovereign’s person. They 
are under the groom of the stole, who attends his majesty 
only on state occasions. There are also thirteen grooms 
of the B., who take their turns of attendance. The salary 
of the groom of the stole is £2,000; of the lords of the B., 
£1,000; and of the grooms, £500 a year. These offices in 
the reign of a queen are performed by ladies. Correspond- 
ing to the groom of the stole is the mistress of the robes, 
and to the grooms of the B. are B. women. Queen Vic- 
toria has usually had from ten to twelve ladies, and extra 
ladies of the B., and eight B. women. These offices are 
objects of high ambition, from the access they give to the 
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rson of the sovereign, and are for the most part filled 

y ‘the prime nobility of England.’ They are not usually 
vacated on a change of ministry, and Sir Robert Peel’s 
departure from the usual etiquette on this point, 1839, 
excited no small commotion. 


BEDDERN, béd'dern: a refectory. 


BEDDOES, Lovett Tuomas: 1803, July 20—1849, Jan. 
26; b. Rodney Place, Clifton, Eng.: eldest son of Dr. 
Thomas, and of Anna, third dau. of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, of Edgeworthstown, Ireland, sister of Maria Edge- 
worth, the novelist. He studied at the Bath grammar 
school; in 1817, he removed to the Charter House; and in 
1820, May, he entered as a commoner at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. In 1821, he published the Jmprovisatore, on which 
he looked with no favor at a later period. In 1822, he 
published The Bride’s Tyagedy, which achieved for its 
author a great reputation. In 1824, he went to Göttingen 
to study medicine, and thereafter lived in Germany and 
Switzerland. While engaged at Frankfort (1847) in dis- 
secting, he received a slight wound, and his health soon 
began to fail. In 1848, at Basel, he fell from his horse, 
and injured his leg; and amputation was followed by 
death. In Germany, B. was engaged at intervals in the 
composition of a drama entitled Death’s Jest-book. This 
work with his other manuscripts, chiefly poetry, he at his 
death confided to a friend for publication at discretion; 
and his poetical works, with memoir, appeared in two 
vols., 1851. These dramatic fragments are peculiar. The 
author shows no power of characterization, no ability in 
the conduct of a story; and, on the other hand, the crush 
of thought and image, the tone of music, and the depth of 
color, are wonderful. Mr. B. never could have become a 
dramatist, and of this he seems to have become aware. 
His works pall with splendor, and are monotonous by very 
richness. They are like a wilderness where nature has 
been allowed to pour herself forth in all her waste and 
tropical excess, unrestrained by a pruning hand, and un- 
pierced by any path. 

BEDDOES, déd'déz, Tuomas: 1760-1809; b. Shiffnall, 
Shropshire. He studied at Oxford and Edinburgh, mak- 
ing varied attainments in botany, mineralogy, geology, 
chemistry, and in languages. In 1785, he published a 
translation of Bergman’s Hssays on Elective Attractions, 
with valuable original notes. In 1787, he was appointed 
to the chemical lectureship in the Univ. of Oxford. Here 
his lectures became exceedingly popular; but his uncon- 
cealed sympathies with the French revolutionary party in 
England appear to have rendered his post so uncomfort- 
able that he resigned it, 1792, and retired into the country. 
While in retirement, he wrote his work On the Nature of 
Demonstrative Hvidence, with an Haplanation of Certain 
Difficulties occurring in the Elements of Geometry, which 
was intended to show that mathematical reasoning pro- 
ceeds entirely on the evidence afforded by the senses, and 
that geometry is based on experiment. Several patriotic- 
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pamphlets followed, and the History of Isaae Jenkins, in 
which he laid down, in a popular style, rules of sobriety, 
health, etc., for the benetit of the working-classes. 
this work, 40,000 copies were sold in a short time. In 
1798, after having spent considerable time in studying the 
use of artificial or medicated gases in the cure of diseases, 
especially consumption, aided by his father-in-law, Mr. 
Edgeworth, and pecuniarily assisted by his friend, Thomas 
Wedgwood, he opened a pneumatic hospital at Bristol. 
This institution did not succeed in its main object, which 
was to show that all diseases being, as B. maintained, 
referrible to an undue proportion or deficiency of some 
elementary principle in the human organism, could be 
cured by breathing a medicated atmosphere; and B., 
whose zeal had abated, retired from it in 1808, about a year 
before his death. The only results of the enterprise were 
several works by B. on thé application of medicated 
air to diseases, and the introduction to the world of 
Davy (afterwards Sir Humphry), who was the superin- 
tendent of the institution. Sir Humphry Davy says of 
B.: ‘ He had talents which would have exalted him to the 
pinnacle of philosophical eminence, if they had been 
applied with discretion.’ A life of B. was published 1811, 
by Dr. Stock. 

BEDE, n. bêd: among miners, a kind of pickax used for 
separating the ores from the rocks in which they are em- 
bedded. 

BEDE, VENERABLE: see BEDA. 


BEDEAU, bé-dé', MARIE ALPHONSE: 1804, Aug.—1863; 
b. Vertou, near Nantes: French general. In the Belgian 
campaign of 1831-2, he was aide-de-camp to General 
Gérard. In 1836, he was sent to Algeria, as commandant of 
a battalion of the Foreign Legion. Here he acquired his 
great military reputation. After studying at La Flèche, 
and St. Cyr, he entered the army, 1825, and rose to be 
general of brigade. ; 

When the revolution of February broke out, B. was 
commissioned to suppress the insurrection. This he found 
impossible, but his conduct has been severely blamed. 
Under the Provisional Government he was in command of 
the city of Paris. On the formation of the Constituent 
Assembly, he was named vice-pres. and always voted with 
the republican party. With Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, and 
others, he was arrested, 1851, Dec. 2, and went into 
exile. B’s religious convictions were so strong as to give 
rise to the groundless rumor that he had entered into holy 
orders in the Rom. Cath. Church. 

BEDECK, v. bé-dék' [be, and deck]: to adorn; to grace. 
BEDECK'ING, imp. BEDECKED, pp. bé-dékt’. 

BEDEGUAR, or BEDEGAR, n. béd'é-gaér [Pers. bidéward, 
a kind of white thorn or thistle]: a gall (q.v). or spongy 
excrescence found on rose-bushes, caused by the puncture 
of a small insect: it is common on the sweet-brier, upon 
which account it is sometimes called Sweet-brier Sponge. 
It is produced sometimes by Cynips rose,. sometimes by 
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other species of gall insect. It is usually of a roundish shape, 
often an inch or more in diameter; its nucleus is spongy and 
fibrous, containing numerous cells, in each of which is a 
‘small larva; externally it is shaggy, being covered with 
moss-like nance fibres, which are at first green, after- 
wards purple or red. It was formerly in some repute as a 
diuretic and as a remedy for stone; it has more recently 
been recommended as a vermifuge, and as a cure for 
toothache. 

BEDEHOUSE, n. béd'hows [AS. bead, a prayer]: a 
charity house where the poor prayed for their benefactors. 
BEDESMAN: see under BEAD. 


BEDELL, be-dél', Wittram: 1570-1642, Feb. 7; b. 
Black Notley, Essex. He was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and was a clergyman for several 
years at Bury St. Edmunds. In 1604, he accompanied 
Sir Henry Wotton as his chaplain to Venice. There he 
resided epn years, deeply engaged in study, and trans- 
lated the English Common Prayer Book into Italian. On 
his return he resumed pastoral duties at Bury, where he 
lived for some time in such retirement, that when his 
friend Diodati came to England, he inquired in vain for 
the admirable B., so well known at Venice. He had given 
up hopes of finding him, when one day he encountered 
him in the streets of London. In 1615, B. was presented 
to the living of Horingsheath, in Suffolk, where he re- 
mained twelve years. is retired life and his Calvinistic 
theology long hindered the recognition of his merits. At 
length, in 1627, he was unanimously elected provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, but refused to undertake the 
charge till positively commanded by the king. At the 
end of two years, he was promoted to the united bishop- 
rics of Kilmore and Ardagh, the latter of which he re- 
signed in the following year. He immediately set himself 
to reform abuses in his diocese, and with so happy a com- 
bination of wisdom, firmness, and charity, tat even those 
whom his reforms disturbed were constrained to do hom- 
age to his virtues. The translation of the Old Testament 
into Irish was accomplished under B.’s direction (the New 
had been already translated). On the breaking out of the 
rebellion in 1641, his popularity for some time saved his 
family from violence, his being the only English house in 
the county of Cavan that was spared. At length, on his 
refusal to dismiss his flock, he was seized, and impris- 
oned in the castle of Cloughboughter. Thence he was 
removed to the house of a Protestant clergyman, where he 
continued to minister officially till his death, at the end of 
a few weeks, in the seventy-first year of his age. B. trans- 
lated the last two books of Father Paul Sarpi’s History of 
the Council of Trent. His life was written by Burnet. 


BEDELLUS, n. bé-dél'tis, or BEDEL, n. bë'dël [mid. L. 
bedellus: AS. bydel: It. bidello]: a higher beadle or officer 
of a court or university. BEDELRY, n. dé'dél-ri, the extent 
of a beadle’s officc; in Scot, a church officer is called a 
BEADLE,. BEDRAL,.or BETHRALL. 
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BEDEVIL, n. bč-děv'l: to treat with diabolical violence 
or ribaldry. BEDEVILLED, pp. BEDEVILLING, imp. 


BEDEW, v. bë-dù' [be, and dew]: to wet, as with dew, 
to moisten gently. BEDEW’ING, imp. BEDEWED, pp. bë- 
did’. BEDEW’ER, n. one who. 


BED'FORD, béd'ford Masel Bedcanford, town of the 
ford]: chief town of Bedfordshire; on the Ouse (navigable 
thence to the sea, a distance of 74 m.), about 63 m. u.n.w. 
of London by rail, and in the midst of a broad expanse of 
rich pasture, wheat, and barley lands. The town is clean 
and well paved, and the drainage has been recently greatly 
improved by the board of health. The charitable and 
educational institutions of B. are due mostly to Sir W. 
Harpur, alderman of London, 1561, who founded a free 
school, and endowed it with 13 acres of land. The enor- 
mous increase in the value of the property (from £150 to 
£14,000 or upwards a year) enables the trustees to main- 
tain grammar, modern, and preparatory schools for boys, 
the same class of schools for girls, and 45 almshouses. 
Formerly, much of the charity was under the control of 
popularly elected trustees, but under the Endowed Schools 
Act the constitution has been changed. Now, the gov- 
erning body consists of 27, instead of 52, members—6 ex 
officio (the mayor of B., the lord-lieut. of the county, and 
the members of parliament for the town and county), 9 
nominated, and 12 representative.. The eleemosynary 
element—shown in the maintenance of almshouses, the 
giving of marriage-portions and apprentice-fees, etc.— 
used to be predominant in the distribution of the charity, 
but now the educational prevails, the funds being annu- 
ally divided thus: One-eleventh to the maintenance of the 
almshouses; two-elevenths to elementary education; 
four-elevenths to the grammar school, and high school for 
girls; and four-elevenths to the modern schools. The 
only important manufacture of B. is that of iron goods, 
especially agricultural implements. Lace-making and 
straw-plaiting employ many poor womenand children. A 
considerable trattic in malt, timber, coals, and iron is 
maintained with Lynn Regis, by means of the Ouse. B. 
is of great antiquity, and is mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle under the name of Bedcanford, as the scene of 
a battle between the Britons and Saxons in 571. The 
Danes burnt it, 1010. Its old castle, said to be built by 
Edward the Elder, is frequently mentioned in history. 
B. elects one M.P. (two before 1885). John Bunyan was 
born near B. He dreamed his immortal dream in B. jail, 
and ministered to the Baptist congregation in Mill Lane 
from 1671 to his death in 1688. The inhabitants still hold 
his memory in deep veneration, and some relics of him 
are preserved. A handsome new building, Italian in style, 
for the Bunyan schools, was completed, 1867. A bronze 
statue of Bunyan was erected by the Duke of Bedford, 
1874. Pop. (1871) 16,850; (1881) 19,582. 

BEDFORD, Jonn PLANTAGENET, Duke of, Regent of 
France: abt. 1889-1435, Sep. 19; third son of Henry IV. 


BEDFORD LEVEL. 


of England. During his father’s lifetime, he was gov- 
ernor of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and warden of the Scots 
tish marches. In 1414, the second year of his brother’- 
reign, he was created Duke of B.; and he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in England while Henry V. 
was carrying on the warin France. After the death of 
Henry V. (1422), B., in accordance with the dying wish of 
the king, left the affairs of England in the hands of his 
brother Gloucester, and went to France to look after the 
interests of the infant prince, his nephew. The regency 
of France, in compliance with a request of his deceased 
brother, he offered to the Duke of Burgundy, who refused 
it; he then assumed it himself, but not without consulting 
Burgundy as to the best method of carrying out the treaty 
of Troyes, by which Charles VI. declared Henry V. next 
heir to the French crown. On the death of Charles VI., 
a few months after Henry V., B. had his nephew pro- 
claimed king of France and England, as Henry VI. In 
the wars with the dauphin which followed, B. displayed 
great generalship, and defeated the French in several bat- 
tles—most disastrously at Verneuil, 1424. But, in conse- 
quence of the parsimonious way in which men and money 
were doled out to him from England, and the withdrawal 
of the forces of the Duke of Burgundy, he was unable to 
take full advantage of his victories. The appearance of 
Joan of Arc, notwithstanding the utmost energy of B., was 
followed by disaster to the English arms; and in 1435, B. 
was mortified by the treaty of peace negotiated at Rouen 
between Charles VII. and the Duke of ‘Baraundy, which 
effectually ruined English interests in France. His death 
was due mainly to his anxiety and vexation in view of 
_ this event. B., who was a patron of letters, purchased 

and removed to London the Royal Library of Paris, con- 
sisting of 900 vols. There have been two distinct duke- 
doms of B. For the present family of B., see RUSSELL, 
HoUsE oF. 

BED'FORD LEVEL: extensive tract of flat land on 
the e. coast of England, embracing nearly all the marshy 
district called the Fens. It extends inland around the 
Wash into the six counties of Northampton, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and has an area 
of abt. 450,000 acres. Its inland boundary forms a horse- 
shoe of high lands, and reaches the towns of Brandon, 
Milton—3 m. n.n.e. of Cambridge—Earith, Peterborough, 
and Bolingbroke. It is divided into three parts—the n. 
level, between the rivers Welland and Nene; the mid- 
dle, between the Nene and the Old Bedford river; and 
the s., extending to Stoke, Feltwell, and Mildenhall. It 
is intersected by many artificial channels, as well as by the 
lower parts of the rivers Nene, Cam, Ouse (Great and Lit- 
tle), Welland, Glen, Lark, and Stoke. It receives the wa- 
ters of the whole or parts of nine counties. This district 
seems to have been a great forest at the time of the Ro- 
mans, who cut the forest down; formed great embank- 
ments, to exclude the tide; and rendered the tract for a 
time a fertile inhabited region. The Emperor Severus, in 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 


the 8d c., made roads through it, one of which is now cov. 
ered with two to five feet of water. In the 18th c., vio- 
lent incursions of the sea stopped the outflow of the rivers, 
and it became a morass. The practicability of draining 
this extensive region seems to have been thought of as 
early as 1436, and many partial attempts were made. The 
tirst effectual effort was in 1684, when Francis, Earl of Bed- 
ford, after whom the district was thenceforth called, ob- 
tained, with 18 others, a charter to drain the level, on con- 
dition of receiving 95,000 acres of the reclaimed land. 
The work was partially accomplished in three years, at the 
expense of £100,000; but was pronounced by the govern- 
ment to be inadequate. Charles I. tried to get the work, 
with a greatly increased premium, into his own hands; 
but the civil war stopped further progress. In 1649, parlia- 
ment confirmed William, Earl of Bedford, in the rights 
granted to his father; and after a fresh outlay of £300,000, 
the contract was fulfilled. In 1688, a corporation was 
formed for the management of the level. The middle level 
has always been the most difficult to manage. St. Ger- 
main’s sluice, at the confluence of the great drain in this dis- 
trict with the Ouse, was considered perfectly secure. But 
in 1862, May, this sluice gave way under the pressure of a 
strong tide, and the w. bank of the middle level drain 
burst, speedily flooding about 6,000 acres of fertile land. 
This led to the construction of a permanent coffer-dam of 
pile-work, to shut off the tidal waters; and for the drain- 
age of the middle level, Slater’s-Lode sluice, the old out- 
let to the Ouse, was taken advantage of; and siphon pipes 
were laid over the coffer-dam, the tlood-waters let off by 
paom and by drains; the siphons acting as a permanent 
sluice. 


BED'FORDSHIRE: a midland co. of England, bounded 
n.e. by Huntingdon, e. by Cambridge; s.e. and.s. by Hert- 
ford; s.w. and w. by Buckingham; and n.w. by North- 
ampton: 87th of the 40 English counties in size, and 37th 
in population. Extreme length, 31 m.; breadth, 25; area, 
463 sq. m., five-sixths being arable, meadow, and pasture 
lands. The general surface is level, with gentle undula- 
tions. In the s., a range of chalk-hills, branching from 
the Chilterns, crosses B. in a n.e. direction from Dunsta- 
ble, and a parallel range runs from Ampthill to near the 
junction of the Ivel with the Ouse. Between the latter 
ridge and the n.w. part of the co., where the land is also 
somewhat hilly, lies the corn vale of Bedford. No hill in 
B. much exceeds 900 ft. in height. The chief rivers are 
the Ouse (running through the centre of the county, 17 
miles in a direct line, but 45 by its windings), navigable to 
Bedford; and its tributary the Ivel, navigable to Shefford. 
By these rivers, B. communicates with the counties of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Norfolk. The s. and s.e. 
parts of the co. consist of chalk, and the n. and n.w. of 
oolitic strata. Freestone is quarried, as well as chalk or 
clunch, to be burnt for lime. The soil varies greatly. In 
the s. of the county, it is chalk thinly covered with earth, 
and fit only for sheep-walks; but three-fourths of the 
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BEDIGHT— BEDLAM. 


county is clay, which is very stiff between the Ive\ and 
Ouse. A rich gravelly loam borders the rivers. In the 
vale of Bedford, the soil is chiefly rich clay and deep 
loam; and to the n., the clay is stiff, poor, and wet. There 
are extensive market-gardens, especially on the rich deep 
loams. B. is the most exclusively agricultural county in 
England. The total acreage of B. is 295,509 acres, of 
which, in 1881, 259,171 were in crop, fallow, and grass 
(wheat, 46,379 acres; barley, 31,053; green crops, 31,868 
acres); while the co. contained above 32,000 cattle and 
140,000 sheep. The principal proprietors are the Duke of 
Bedford, the Marquises of Tavistock and Bute, Earl de 
Gray, Lords Holland, Carteret, and St. John. Lace-mak- 
ing and straw-plaiting by women—for which Dunstable is 
celebrated—are the only manufacturing industries of any 
extent. B. is divided into 9 hundreds, and contains 10 
market-towns, 124 parishes, and 6 poor-law unions. Two 
members of parliament are returned for the co. of B., and 
one for the town of Bedford. Many British and Roman 
antiquities are in B., as well as the ruins of several monas- 
teries, and some fine relics of Anglo-Saxon, Early English, 
and Norman architecture among the parish churches. 
Three Roman ways crossed the co., and several earthwork 
camps remain. Pop. (1871) 146,257; (1881) 149,473. 

BEDIGHT, v. dé-dit': to dress, especially in splendid 
raiment; to equip; to deck; to adorn. BEDIGHT’ED, a. 
(used chiefly in composition); set off. ILL-BEDIGHTED, dis- 
figured. BEDIGHT'ING, imp. 

BEDIM, v. 5é-dim' [be, and dim]: to darken; to obscure. 
BEDIM'MING, imp. BEDIMMED, pp. bé-dimd’. 

BEDIRT, n. bë dirt’ [be, and dirt]: in Scotch, to befoul 
with ordure. BEDIRTEN, pp. 

BEDIZEN, v. bé-diz'n [be, and OE. dizen, to clothe a 
distaff with flax: Gael. deiseachd, dress, elegance: F. 
ee peat to rough-cast in plaster]: to load with ornament; 
to dress with unbecoming richness. BEDIZENING, imp. 
bé-diz'ning. BEDIZENED, pp. bé-diz'nd. 

BEDLAM, n. déd'lam [contr. from the hospital of St. 
Mary of Bethlehem in St. George’s Fields, London, used as 
a house for the insane]: a madhouse; a lunatic asylum; a 
place where there is a great deal of noise and uproar. 
BEpD’LAMITE, n. -it, one confined in a madhouse. Bethle- 
hem was originally founded in Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, 1246, by Simon Fitz-Mary, one of the sheriffs of Lon- 
don as ‘a priory of canons with brethren and sisters.’ 
When the religious houses were suppressed by Henry 
VIII., the one in Bishopsgate Street fell into the posses- 
sion of the corporation of London, who converted it into 
an asylum for 50 or 60 insane persons. In 1675, the hos- 
pital was taken down, and a new one, affording accommo- 
dation for about 150 patients, was erected in Moorfields, 
at a cost of about £17,000. In 1814, the hospital was 
again pulled down, and the patients transferred to a new 
hospital in St. George’s Fields, erected for 198 patients; 
but in 1888 extended so as to accommodate 166 more. 
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BEDLINGTON TERRIER. 


The building, with its grounds, now covers an area of 14 
acres, and is lacking in nothing likely to insure the com- 
fort or promote the recovery of patients. In former times, 
the management of B. was deplorable. The patients were 
exhibited to the public, like wild beasts in cages, at so much 
per head, and were treated and made sport of by visitors, 
as if they had been animals in a menagerie. The funds 
of the hospital not being sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture, partially convalescent patients, with badges ‘affixed 
to their arms, and known as Tom-o’-Bedlams, or ‘ Bedlam 
Beggars,’ were turned out to wander and beg in the streets. 
Edgar, in Shakespeare’s Lear, assumes the character of one 
of these. This practice, however, appears to have been 
stopped before 1675; an advertisement in the London Ga- 
gette of that date, from the governors of B., cautions the 
public against giving alms to vagrants representing them- 
selves as from the hospital, no permission to be being at 
that time given to patients. Now, the moral and physical 
management of the patients is so excellent, that annuall 
more than one half of their number are returned as cured, 
BEDLINGTON TERRIER lbed'ling-ton tér'ri-er: dog 
so called from a village and parish of that name in North- 
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Bedlington Terrier. 


umberland, one of the districts in which the race has been 
extensively bred. The chicf points of a model Bedlington 
terrier are the following: Muzzle rather long and fine, but 
powerful; head, high and rather narrow, the hair on the top 
being more silky and of a ugnar color than on the rest of 
the body; eyes, small, round, and rather sunk; ears, til- 
bert-shaped, hanging close to the head, slightly feathered 
at the tips; neck, long, slender, but muscular; body, well 
proportioned, slender, and deep chested; toes, well arched; 
legs, straight and rather long; tail, tapering to a point, 
with no feather; coat, somewhat fine but not silky, short 
and rather thin; color, liver or sandy, with dark flesh- 
colored nose, or blue-black, with black nose; height, 13 to 
15 inches. The Bedlington terrier is greatly valued on 
account of its unsurpassed courage, its speed, and its sa- 
gacity. It is determinedly hostile to all kinds of vermin, 
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and will face even the otter, fox, or badger without flinch- 
ing. Itisalso a capital water-dog. The n. of England is 
the district par excellence of the true Bedlington terrier, 
the dogs reared by breeders at or in the neighborhood of 
Newcastle usually receiving the awards of merit at dog- 
shows. The origin of the Bedlington terrier is not cer- 
tainly known, but it seems proved that the breed existed 
in Rothbury (also in Northumberland, to the n. of Bed- 
lington) before it was known in the district whence it 
takes its name. 


BEDMAR, béd-mdr’, ALFONSO DE CUEVA, Marquis de: 
1572-1655: notable for his daring and unscrupulous plot 
for the destruction of Venice, to which city he had been 
appointed ambassador from the court of Spain, 1607. It 
` was a difficult office to fill, for Venice and Spain cherished 
most unfriendly feelings towards each other. B. probably 
conceived that he was acting a patriotic and justifiable 
part, in taking advantage of his position to play the spy 
and conspirator; but whether or not, his scheme was con- 
trived with admirable ingenuity. He first leagued him- 
self secretly with the Duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Naples, 
and Don Pedro of Toledo, gov. of Milan, whom he made 
his confidants and coadjutors. He then purchased the 
services of a large number of foreign mercenaries, and 
scattered them through the city, to prevent suspicion. 
Ossuna furnished him with a band of semi-pirates, who 
were to enter the Venetian fleet, corrupt the sailors, and 
hinder operations in any way they could. The con- 
spirators were to set fire to the arsenal of the republic, 
and seize all the important posts. Atthis precise moment, 
the Milanese troops were to appear at the extremity of the 
mainland, and those sailors who had been seduced from 
their allegiance were to convey them rapidiy over to 
Venice. A Spanish fleet was to creep up the Adriatic, in 
order to assist if necessary. The city was then to be 
plundered and destroyed. The day chosen was that on 
which the doge wedded the Adriatic, when all Venice was 
intent on behoiding the august ceremony. Fortunately, 
the night before the crime was to have been perpetrated, 
one of the conspirators betrayed the whole. Several 
persons were executed; but strangely, B., the arch- 
delinquent, was only dismissed. his has excited the 
skepticism of many writers as to the truth of the accusa- 
tion; but the evidence in favor of the historic reality of 
the plot is generally held incontestable. The event 
forms the subject of Otway’s popular and pathetic play, 
Venice Preserved. B. then went to Flanders, where he 
became pres. of the council, and, 1622, was made a 
cardinal by the pope. He then went to Rome, and finally 
returned to Spain as Bishop of Oviedo, where he died. He 
is said to have been the author of a pamphlet published 
1612, against the liberties of Venice, entitled Sguittino 
della Liberta Veneta. 

BEDNORE, béd'nér, or Nuaeur, nig'gir: decayed city 
of Mysore, India; in the midst of a basin in a rugged table- 
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land of the Western Ghauts, more than 4,000 ft. above the 
sea; n. latitude, 13° 50’, e. long. 75° 6’; 150 m. n.w. from 
Seringapatam. It was formerly the seat of govt. of a 
rajah, and its population exceeded 100,000. In 1763, it 
was taken by Hyder Ali, who pillaged it of property te 
the estimated value of $60,000, and subsequently 
made it the seat of his own govt., calling it Hyder- 
nuggur (Hyder’s Town), of which the name Nuggur 
is an abridgment. It was taken by the British under 
General Matthews, 1783, but soon retaken by Tippoo, at the 
head of a vastly superior force, when General Matthews 
and all the principal British officers were put todeath. The 
neighboring country is mostly covered with dense and 
luxurious forests. 


BED OF JUSTICE: ihe the seat or throne occupied 
by the French monarch when he was present at the delib- 
erations of parliament. Historically, a B. of J. signified a 
solemn session, in which the king was present, to overrule 
the decisions of parliament, and to enforce the acceptance 
of edicts or ordinances which it had previously rejected. 
The theory of the old French constitution was, that the 
authority of parliament was derived solely from the crown; 
consequently, when the king, the source of authority, was 
present, that which was delegated ceased. Acknowledgin 
such a principle, the parliament was logically incapable o 
resisting any demand that the king in a B. of J. might 
make, and decrees promulgated during a sitting of this 
kind were held to be of more authority than ordinary de- 
cisions of parliament. Monarchs were not slow to take 
advantage of this power to overawe any parliament that ex- 
hibited signs of independence. The last B. of J. was held 
by Louis XVI. at Versailles, 1787, Sep. 


BEDOS DE CELLES, béh-dés déh sél', Dom JEAN FRAN- 
gors: abt. 1714-97; b. Chaux, France: Benedictine monk 
of the congregation of St. Maur, the most learned and 
practical master of the art of organ-building in the 18th 
c., whose work on the art is to the present cay of great 
importance. He entered his order, 1726, at Toulouse, 
where he built several large and superior church organs. 
He was elected a member of the Acad. of Sciences, 1758; 
in 1770, he completed for the Acad. his great work, L’ Art 
du Facteur d’ Orgues, 4 vols., large folio, with 187 copper- 
plates, beautifully executed. his work has never been 
translated into English, but the greater part of it has been 
translated into German. 

BEDOUIN, n. béd'dii-én' [F. bédouin; Ar. bedawi, living 
in the desert—from badw, a desert]: an Arab of one of the 
unsettled tribes of Arabia and northern Africa. The Bed- 
ouins are generally regarded, according to tradition, as 
descendants of Ishmael, and the aborigines of Arabia. 
The most ancient notices found in Scripture agree, in 
their descriptions of the manners and customs of the 
Bedouins, with the facts of the present time. As nomads, 
they have no united history, but only a collection of 
genealogies. They have but seldom appeared as a united 
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people, taking a prominent part in the world’s politics, 
and have never been entirely held in subjection by any 
foreign power. The desert of Arabia, especially the pla- 
teau of Nedjid, is their central place of abode; but, even 
in ancient times, they had spread themselves over the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria; and in later times, after the 
decay of ancient civilization, they entered Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Chaldea. The conquest of n. Africa, in the 
7th c., opened to them still vaster tracts, and they soon 
extended themselves over the Great Desert to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. At present, they are to be found 
scattered over an immense breadth of territory—viz., from 
the w. boundary of Persia to the Atlantic, and from the 
mountains of Kurdistan to the negro countries of Sudan. 
In the cultivated lands of Mesopotamia, Chaldæa, the 
Syrian confines, Barbary, Nubia, and the n. of Sudan, the 
Arabs are found intermingled with other nations; but in 
the deserts they have maintained their distinct character 
and independence. The characteristics of the Bedouins, 
as herdsmen and robbers in the desert, are intimately con- 
nected with the nature of their habitation. Their abstinent, 
precarious, and often solitary mode of life makes them 
disposed to exercise mutual hospitality; but their inde- 
pendence, love of liberty, and other good qualities are 
associated with violent passions and an infamous love of 
lunder, which is utterly reckless of the rights of property. 
hey are generally well-made men, lean, sinewy, and . 
active; but, on account of frequent hardships and priva- 
tions, are commonly below middle stature. Their senses, 
especially sight, are keen, and their carriage is free and 
independent. The nose is commonly aquiline, the face 
rather lengthened, and the eyes are well shaped and ex- 
pressive of both daring and mags In complexion, 
they have various shades of brown. ith the exception 
of certain tribes in Syria, all the Bedouins are professedly 
Mohammedans, but not strict in the observance of their 
religious rites and duties. Their Marabuts (q.v.)—a class 
of ascetics—take the place of priests, and exercise consid- 
erable influence in all social and public affairs. As the 
Arabs have no settled government or policy, religious tra- 
ditions and customs form the only bond of order and union 
among them. Though their intellectual powers are natur- 
ally good, they are miserably destitute of solid knowledge. 
Their endless tales and poetical effusions show a wonder- 
ful activity of imagination and an oriental love of hyper- 
bole. The relation of the sexes to each other is less con- 
` strained than among the settled peoples of the East, and 
a substitute for polygamy is found in a frequent inter- 
change of wives. Their favorite pastimes are the chase, 
ball-play, dancing, songs, stories, and the dolce far niente 
(pleasant laziness) of drinking coffee and smoking nar- 
ghiles. Their diet is principally derived from their herds, 
but includes a few vegetables, and even locusts and lizards, 
Honey is a principa luxury with all classes, and, more- 
over, one which has a religious sanction, for it was indulged 
in by Mohammed himself, who makes copious mention of 
el 
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it in the Koran. They manufacture their own woolen 
clothing, which consists of the haikh—a long, wide gar- 
ment fastened on the head, and descending to the feet— 
and the burnoose, a large mantle. Only superior men wear 
breeches and linen or cotton shirts. The hair of the head 
is shaven, but the beard is a favorite object of cultivation. 
The political condition of the Bedouins may be styled 
triarchal. One or more families, the males of which 
ar the title of sheik, form the core of a tribe, and with 
the marabouts, or priests, constitute a kind of aristocracy. 
Out of their number, the superior sheik, or kaid, is elected, 
who rules in patriarchal sty e over the whole tribe. This 
general sketch applies chiefly to the true nomads, or 
‘dwellers in the desert,’ and is subject to several modi- 
fications with regard to tribes located in Barbary, Syria, 
ane Mesopotamia, who practice agriculture, and dwell in 
ouses. 


BEDRAGGLE, v. bé-drdg'gi [be, and draggle]: to soil the 
clothes by suffering them in walking to reach the dirt. 
BEDRAG'GLING, imp. BEDRAG'GLED, pp. -gid. 


BED-SORES: a very troublesome complication of dis- 
ease, to which a patient is liable when for a long time 
confined to bed, and either unable or not allowed to change 
his position. Thus they are liable to occur in cases of 
continued fever, or any other prolonged debilitating dis- 
order, in paralysis from injury of the spinal cord, and in 
eases of fracture of the thigh. The skin, at certain pro- 
jecting bony parts, chiefly about the region of the buttocks, 
or on the heel, is apt to inflame, ulcerate, and slough, 
especially if the patient is not kept perfectly clean—as, 
for example, when the evacuations and urine escape in- 
voluntarily. The patient sometimes complains of a sense 
of discomfort at the parts, as if he were lying on dry 
crumbs of bread; at other times, he seems to feel nothing. 
Hence in all cases of prolonged supine position, the parts 
naturally pressed upon by the weight of the body should 
be carefully examined every day or two, as prevention is 
far easier than cure. When a long confinement to bed is 
expected, attempts should be made to thicken the cuticle, 
and enable it to bear pressure better, by rubbing the skin 
with a stimulant such as spirits or eau-de Cologne. If the 
part, when first seen, looks red and rough, further damage 
is often prevented by covering it with a piece of calico, 
on which soap-plaster has been spread; the local pressure 
may be removed by air-cushions specially constructed for 
cases of this kind, and in many instances a water-bed 
(q.v.) affords great comfort. If the case is one in which 
it is admissible, the patient should be made to alter his 
position frequently. When there are excoriations, and a 
threatening of sloughing, a poultice composed of equal 
parts of bread-crumbs and of finely-grated mutton suet, 
mixed over the fire in a saucepan, with a little boiling 
water, is often a comforting and useful application. After 
sloughing has fairly begun, stimulating applications, such 
as resin ointment, must be applied. Bed sores come on 
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earlier in cases of fractured spine than in any other: they 
generally appear by the fourth day, and have been seen 
two days after the accident. They usually form one of 
‘the most powerful agents in destroying life in cases of 
ae accident, diseases of the urinary organs being the 
other. 

BEDSTRAW (Galium): a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Rubiacee (q.v.), and distinguished by a small 
wheel-shaped calyx, and a dry two-lobed fruit, each lobe 
containing asingle seed. The leaves, as in the rest of the 
order, are whorled, and the flowers minute; but in many- 
of the species the panicles are so large and many-flowered 
that they are ornamental. The species are very numerous, 
natives chiefly of the colder parts of the n. hemisphere, or of 
mountainous regions within or near the tropics. Amon 
the species is the YELLOW B. (G.verwm)—sometimes calle 
CHEESE RENNET, because it has the property of curdling 
mk, and is used for that purpose—a small plant with 
linear deflexed leaves and dense panicles of bright yellow 
flowers, very abundant on dry banks. The flowering tops 
boiled in alum afford a dye of a 
bright yellow color, much used in 
Iceland; and the Highlanders of 
Scotland have long been accus- 
tomed to employ the roots, and es- 
pecially the bark of them, for dye- 
ing yarn red. They are said to 
yield a red color fully equal to that 
of madder, and the cultivation of 
the plant has been attempted in 
England. The roots of other 
species of the same genus possess 
similar properties, as those of G. 
tinctorium, abundant in low marshy 
grounds in Canada; and those of 
G. septentrionale, another N. Amer- 
ican species, used by some of the 
Indian tribes. Like madder, they 
possess the property of imparting 
a red color to the bones and milk 
of animals which feed upon them, 
Medicinal virtues have been as- 
cribed to some of the species, as 
G. rigidum and G. Mollugo, which 
have been extolled as useful in 
epilepsy.—The roasted seeds of 
some, as G. Aparine, the trouble- 
some Goosegrass, or Cleavers, of 
our hedges—remarkable for the 
hooked prickles of its stem, leaves, 
and fruitt— have been recom- 





Yellow Bedstraw (Galium 
verum). 


a, top of stem, showing mended as a substitute for coffee; 
leaves and flowers: b.c, but it does not appear that they 
two views of a flower. contain any principle analogous to 

caffeine. This plant is a native of the n. parts equally 

of Europe, Asia, and America. Its expressed juice is in 
cn 
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some countries a popular remedy for cutaneous disorders, 

—The roots of G. tuberosum are farinaceous, and it is cul- 

tivated in China for food.—The name B. is supposed to be 

derived from the ancient employment of some of the 

peers the herbage of which is soft and fine, for strewing 
eds. 

BEDUM, bå'dum: town in the n.e. of Holland, about 12 
m. from the mouth of the Ems, 10 m. from the coast of 
the North Sea. Pop. 4,823. 

BEDUSCHI, ba-dis'ké, ANTONIO: 1576: an Italian paint- 
er, born at Cremona, and who distinguished himself at an 
early day. Among his best works are Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, and Virgin at the Tomb, that may be seen at Pia- 
cenza, in the n. of Italy. 

BEDUZZI, AnTonro; 18th c.: an Italian painter and 
architect, disciple of Joseph del Sole. He worked prin- 
cipally at Vienna. 

BED’ WELL, Wriu1am: abt. 1562-1632: English divfhe 
and oriental scholar: one of those engaged on the King 
James version of the Scriptures. 

BED'WIN, Great. town of Wiltshire, on the Kennet 
and Avon canal, and the Great Western railway, 69 m. 
w. by s. of London. A fierce, indecisive battle occurred 
here in 674, between the kings of Mercia and Wessex. 
St. Mary’s Church was built in the beginning of the 14th 
c., and is constructed of flint, except the piers, arches, and 
dressings, of freestone. Jane Seymour, one of the queens 
of Henry VIII., and Dr. Willis, eminent physician of the 
17th c., were born here. In the end of last c., the remains 
of a Roman villa were discovered, including tessere, bricks, 
a tesselated pavement, a huge leaden cistern, and the foun- 
dations of baths. Pop. of parish, 2,500. 

BED'WORTH: town in Warwickshire, 5 m. n. of 
Coventry, and 96 m. n.w. of London. Ribbons and 
trimmings are made in the town, and silk-mills, malt- 
kilns, lime-kilns, brick-fields, and collieries in the neigh- 
borhood furnish employment to many of the inhabitants. 
B. is a station on the Coventry and Nuneaton railway. 
Pop. both of town and of parish is decreasing of late years; 
town (1885) 1,834. 
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BEE, n. bë [AS. beo; Ger. biene; Gael. beach, Icel. by; 
Sks. bha, a bee]: an insect that makes honey and wax. 
BEEHIVE, n. bé’hiv, a case or box in which domestic bees 
build their honeycombs and store their honey. BEE-BIRD, 
a local English name for the spotted Flycatcher, Muscicapa 
grtsola. BEE-BLOCK, one of the blocks of hard wood bolted 
to the sides of the bowsprit-head, for reeving the foretop- 
mast stays through. BEE-FEEDER, a device for feeding 
bees in bad weather or protracted winters. It consists of a 
small perforated piece of board which floatson the liquid 
food. BEE-FLOWER, a kind of orchis whose flowers re 
present singular figures of bees and flies. BEE-FUMIGATOR, 
a blower for driving smoke into a hive to expel the bees 
from the hive, or a portion of it, while the honey is being 
taken away. BEE-GARDEN, an inclosure where bees are 
reared. BEE-GLUE, propolis, the glue-like or gummy sub- 
stance with which bees affix their combs to the hive and 
close their cells. BEE-HAWK, the honey-buzzard. BEE 
HAWK-MOTH, the name given to some species of the genus 
of Sphingide called Macroglossa. They have a certain 
resemblance, which, however, is of analogy and not of 
affinity, to bees. The broad-bordered Bee hawk-moth is 
Macroglossa fuciformis, and marrow bordered Bee hawk- 
moth is Macroglossa bombiliformis. BEE-LARKSPUR, a well- 
known flowering plant, Delphinum grandiflorum. BEE- 
MOTH, the wax-moth, Galleria cereana, which lays its eggs 
in bee hives, the larvee, when hatched, feeding on the wax. 
BEE-PARASITES, n. the order of insects called Strepsiptera, 
which are parasitic on bees and wasps. BEE-LINE, in 
Amer., the most direct line from one place to another. 
BEE MASTER, one who keeps and rears bees. BEE’s-wax, 
béz-wiks, the wax collected by bees. BEE’s-WING, a crust 
in port wine. BEE-BREAD, the pollen or dust of flowers 
collected by bees. BEE-EATER, a bird that feeds on bees. 
BEE IN ONE’S BONNET, in Scot., unsettled in manners and 
disposition; flighty. 

BEE: common name of a very large family of insects, 
of the ord. Hymenoptera (q.v.) belonging to the section of 
that order called Aculeata, in which the females are fur- 
nished not with an ovipositor, but (usually) with a sting. 
All bees were included by Linnzus in the genus Apis 
(Lat. for B.), but are now divided into many genera; and 
the name Anthophila (Gr. flower-loving) or Mellifera (Lat. 
honey-bearing) is given to the family which they consti- 
tute. All bees in a perfect state feed exclusively or chiefly 
on saccharine juices, particularly the nectar or honey of 
flowers; and the ordinary food of their young, in the larva 
state, is the pollen of flowers, or a paste, often called bee- 
bread, composed of pollen and honey. They evidently 
perform a very important part in the economy of nature, 
in the fertilization of flowers, which depends upon the 
contact of particles of the pollen with the stigma; and, as 
if to secure this object more perfectly, in their search for 
honey and pollen, they usually—some have perhaps too 
hastily said always—pass from flower to flower of the 
same kind, and not to flowers of different kinds indis- 
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criminately. They abound in almost all parts of the 
world, but particularly in the warmer parts of it. Not 
fewer than 250 species are known as natives of Britain. 
To enable them to reach their liquid food at the bottom 
of the tubes of flowers, and in the little receptacles in 
which it is produced, bees have certain parts of the mouth 
—the mazilie and labium (see INsEcTs), or lower jaws and 
lower lip, with their feelers ( palp’)—elongated into a sort 
of proboscis; and the ligula is elongated, sometimes, as in 
the common Hive B., assuming the form of a filament, is 
capable of extension and retraction, and is folded up when 
not in use. This is the organ sometimes called the tongue 
of bees, although the name cannot be regarded as very 
appropriate, it being a part of the labium or lower lip. 
he other elongated parts of the mouth serve as a sort of 
sheath for this organ when folded up, It is not tubular, 
and employed in the manner of suction, as was at one time 
supposed, but is generally more or less hairy, so that the 
honey adheres to it as it is rolled and moved about, and 
is conveyed up through the mouth into the honey-bag, 
sometimes called the first stomach, an appropriate recep- 
tacle, in which it apparently undergoes some change— 
without, however, being subjected to any process analo- 
gous to digestion, and is ready to be given forth again by 
the mouth, according to the habits of those species of bees 
which are social, as food for the members of the commun- 
ity that remain at home in the nest, or to be stored up in 
cells for future provision, See Honey. But the mouth 
of bees is also Ap ted for cutting and tearing, and to this 
purpose their mandibles or upper jaws are especially appro- 
riated. Of these, some of them, as the common Humble 
b. (q.v.), make use to open their way into the tubes of 
flowers which are so deep and narrow that they cannot 
otherwise reach the nectar at the bottom. Others make 
use of their mandibles to cut out portions of leaves, or of 
the petals of flowers, to form or line their nests; the com- 
mon Hive B. uses them in working with wax, in feeding 
larve with pollen, in cleaning out cells, in tearing to 
pieces old combs, in combats, and in all the great liee 
of purposes for which organs of prehension are required. 
But it is not by means of any of the organs connected 
with the mouth that bees collect and carry to their nests 
the supplies of pollen needful for their young. The 
feathered hairs with which their bodies are partially 
clothed, and particularly those with which their legs are 
furnished, serve for the purpose of collecting the pollen, 
which adheres to them, and it is brushed into a hollow on 
the outer surface of the first joint of the tarsus of each of 
the hinder pair of legs, this joint being therefore very 
large, compressed, and of a square or triangular form—a 
conformation to which nothing similar is found in any 
other family of insects. It is also worthy of observation, 
that in the social species of bees, the males and the queens, 
which are never to be employed in collecting pollen, do 
not exhibit this conformation adapted to it, but only the 
ed 
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sexually imperfect females, commonly called neuters or 
workers. 

Bees, like other hymenopterous insects, are extremely 
well provided with organs of sight, and evidently possess 
that sense in very great perfection. In the front of the 
head, they have two large eyes, the surface of each consist- 
ing of many hexagonal plates, which may be likened to the, 
object-glasses of so many telescopes; and the faculty 
which these insects certainly possess, of returning in a 
direct line to their hive or nest, from the utmost distance 
of their wanderings, has been with greatest probability 
ascribed to their power of sight. But besides these large 
eyes, they have, like the rest of the hymenopterous order, 





Bee Sting, highly magnified. 


A, sting of bee; S, sheath of sting; F, end of sting, greatly magni- 
fied, showing six barbs curved upwards; B, glands for secreting 
poison; C, ducts through which it flows to D, where it is kept 
ready for use; O, circular dilatation to prevent sting being thrust 
too far out of sheath. 


three small eyes on the very top of the head, which are 
supposed to be intended to give a defensive vision up- 
wards from the cups of flowers.—They are evidently, 
however, possessed of organs which enable them to guide 
their movements in the dark as accurately as in the full 
light of day, at least within the nest or hive; and this 
power is generally ascribed to the antenne (q.v.), which 
are sometimes supposed to be not merely delicate organs 
of touch, but also organs’ of hearing, or of some special 
sense unknown to us. It is certain that the social bees 
have some means of communicating with each other by 
means of their antennæ; and that they avail themselves of 
these organs both for their ordinary operations, for recog- 
nition of each other, and for what may be called the con. 
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duct of the affairs of the hive. There can be no doubt 
that bees possess in a very high degree the sense of smell; 
and their possession of the senses of taste and hearing is 
almost equally unquestionable, whatever difficulty there 
may be in determining the particular organs of the latter 
sense.—The wings of bees, like those of other hymenop- 
terous insects, are four in number; thin and membrana- 
ceous; the hinder pair always smaller than the others; and, 
in flight, attached to them by a number of small hooks, 
so that the four wings move as if they were two. 

The sting of bees is a very remarkable organ. It con- 
sists of two long darts, with a protecting sheath. A venom 
bag is connected with it, and powerful muscles for its pro- 
pulsion. The wound appears to be first made by the 
sheath, along which the poison passes by a groove; and 
the darts thrust out afterwards in succession, deepen the 
wound. The darts are each furnished with a number of 
barbs, which render it so difficult to withdraw them 
quickly, that bees often lose their lives by the injury 
which they sustain in the effort.—The males are destitute 
of sting. 

The great family of bees is divided into two principal 
sections called Andrenete and Apiaria, or Andrenide and 
Apide; the latter names, however, being sometimes em- 
ployed in senses more restricted. In the first of these sec- 
tions, the ligula is comparatively short and broad; in the 
second, it is lengthened, and has the form of a filament. 
All the Andrenete live solitarily, as well as several subdi- 
visions of the Apiarie. These solitary bees do not lay up 
stores for their own winter subsistence; but they display 
very wonderful and various instincts in the habitations 
which they construct and the provision which they make 
for their young. There are among them males and per- 
fect females only, and no neuters. The work of prepar- 
ing nests and providing food for the young seems, in all 
of the species, to be performed exclusively by the females. 
Colletes succincta, a common British species of the Andre- 
nete, affords an example of a mode of nest-making, which, 
with various modifications, is common to many species of 
that section. The parent B. excavates a cylindrical hole 
in the earth, usually horizontal, to the depth of about two 
inches, in a dry bank ora wall of stones and earth. The 
sides of this hole are compacted by meaas of a sort of gel- 
atinous liquid, secreted by the insect, and it is occupied 
with cells, formed of a transparent and delicate mem- 
brane, the substance of which is the same secretion in a 
dried state. The cells are thimble-shaped, fitting into 
each other, a little space being left at the furthest end of 
each for the reception of an egg and a little paste of pollen 
and honey. The last cell being completed, and its proper 
contents deposited in it, the mouth of the whole is care- 
fully stopped up with earth.—Some of the solitary bees, 
possessing great strength of mandibles, excavate their 
nests in old wood. Xylocopa violacea, one of the Apiaria, 
common in parts of Europe, makes a tunnel not less than 
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twelve or fifteen inches long, and half an inch wide, which 
is divided into ten or twelve cells; an egg with store of 
pollen and honey is deposited in each compartment, and 
as the lowest egg is hatched first, a second orifice is pro- 
vided at that part of the tunnel, through which each of 
the young ones in succession comes forth to the light of 
day, each larva, as it is about to change into the pupa 
state, placing itself with its head downwards in the cell.— 
Numerous species of solitary bees excavate their tunnel- 
shaped nests in the soft pith of decayed briers or brambles, 
of the particles of which they also form their cells.—Some 
species of Megachile, Osmia, etc., line them and divide 
them into cells with portions of leaves or of the petals of 
flowers. See LEAF-CUTTER BEE. Some of the solitary — 
bees make their nests, not in the earth, but in cavities of 
decaying trees, or other such situations, where they con- 
struct their cells without the same necessity of excavation; 
but some of them, by a very admirable instinct, surround 
their nest with down collected from the leaves of plants, 
an excellent non-conductor of heat, so that a nearly uni- 
form temperature is maintained in situations in which the 
changes would otherwise be great and rapid. Some bees 
make their little nests in old oak-galls, and there are spe- 
cies which appropriate empty snail-shells to that use.— 
Some species of the genus Megachile build their nests of a 
sort of mason-work of grains of sand glued together with 
their viscid saliva. The nest of M. muraria, thus con- 
structed, is so hard as not to be easily penetrated by a 
knife, and very much resembles a splash of mud upon a 
wall. 

The social bees live in communities like those of ants, 
which also, like theirs, consist of males, females, and 
neuters—these last being females with ovaries imperfectly 
developed, and characterized by peculiarities of form and 
structure, as well as of instinct and employments, remark- 
ably different from those of the perfect females. The 
social bees are conveniently divided into Humble Bees 
(q.v.) and Honey Bees, of the latter of which the common 
Hive B. (see the next section of this article) may be 
regarded as the type. The species of Honey B. (the 
restricted genus Afis) are not few, and they are natives of 
the warm parts of the old world; the Hive bees (Apis 
mellifica) which now abound in some parts of America, 
and which have become naturalized in the forests to a 
considerable distance beyond the abodes of civilized men, 
being the progeny of those which were conveyed from 
Europe. The Hive B. is said not to have been found to 
the w. of the Mississippi before 1797, but in fourteen years 
it had advanced 600 m. further in that direction. The 
different species of Honey B. in a wild state generally 
make their nests in hollow trees, or among the branches 
of trees, sometimes under ledges or in clefts of rocks; and 
their stores of honey are not only sought after by man, but 
afford food to numerous animals, some of which equally 
delight to prey upon their larve. The B. was among 
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the ancient Egyptians the hieroglyphical emblem of 
royalty. The B. domesticated or cultivated in Egypt is 
not, however, our common Hive B., but another species 
called Apis fasciata; and in Italy and Greece, and more 
recently in KA TA a species called A. Ligustica is 
employed, which bas a long proboscis, and can work red 
clover, which the Hive B. cannot do. These species 
dister little from the common Hive B., and their honey is 
very similar; but that of some species is considerably dif- 
ferent. A. unicolor, of Madagascar and the Isle of France, 
yields an esteemed honey of a green color. Itis domesti 
cated, or is the object of human care and attention there, 
as ave also A. Indca in some parts of India, and A. 
Adansonii in Senegal. The genus Melipona is nearly allied 
to Apis. The species are natives of 8. America, and 
their honey is extremely sweet and agreeable, but very 
liquid, and apt to ferment. They make their nests in 
the cavities or on the tops of trees. 

The Hite Bee.—Natural History.—The instincts and 
social economy of the Hive B. (Apis mellifica) have been 
studied with great attention both in ancient and in modern 
times, and discoveries—than which, perhaps, nature 
presents nothing more interesting and wonderful—have 
rewarded the patient observations of Huber and other stu- 
dents of this subject. Apiar/an societies have been formed 
for the purpose of prosecuting this single branch of natural 
history, and of promoting successful apiculture, or the 
economical keeping of bees. 

The Hive B. may have been brought to Europe from 
the East. Its communities seem ordinarily to number 
from 10,000 to 60,000 individuals, and there appears no 
reason to think that the care bestowed upon the insect by 
man, or the hives which he has provided for it, have made 
any important difference in this respect. One member of 
each community is a perfect female—the queen or mother 
B.; from 600 to 2,000 at certain seasons are males; and the 
remainder are neuters or workers, the real nature of which 
has been explained in the previous part of this article. 

The workers have a body about half an inch in length, 
and about one-sixth of an inch in greatest breadth, at the 
upper part of the abdomen. The antenne are twelve- 
jointed, and terminate in a knob. The abdomen consists 
of six joints or rings, and under the scaly coverings of the 
four middle ones are situated the waz-pockets or organs for 
the secretion of wax. The extremity of the abdomen is 
provided with a sting, which is straight. The basal joint 
of the hind tarsi is dilated to form a pollen-basket, and 
the legs are well provided with hairs for collecting the 
pollen and brushing it into this receptacle.—The males or 
drones, so called from the peculiar noise which they make 
in their flight, are much larger than the neuters, and 
thicker in proportion. The antenne have an addiiional 
joint. The eyes are remarkably large, and meet upon the 
crown.—The perfect females are considerably longer than 
either the workers or males; they are also distinguished by 
the yellow tint of tic under part of the body, and very 
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remarkably differ from all the other inmates of the hive 
in the shortness of their wings, which, instead of reaching 
to the extremity of the abdomen, leave some of its rings 
uncovered.—Neither males nor queens have wax-pockets, 
nor have they pollen-baskets. Their legs also are less 
hairy. The sting of the queen B. is curved. The man- 
dibles both of the males aud perfect females are notched or 
toothed beneath the tip, which those of the workers are 
not.—It will be seen from this brief description that the 
sexes differ so widely as to appear, if the contrary were 
not well known, insects of ditterent species; but still more 
remarkable is the ditterence between the females and the 
workers when we consider that it is all to be ascribed to 
the ditterent forms of the cells in which the eggs are 
hatched and the young bees reared, and to the ditterent 
kinds of food with which they are supplied. All doubt 
upon this point is removed by the interesting discovery 
of Schirach, that when a hive is deprived of its queen, the 
bees provide themselves with another, if there are eggs or 





Bees. 
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very young larve in the cells appropriated to the breeding 
of workers; proceeding immediately to transform, for this 
purpose, one of these cells, and sacriticing, without scruple, 
the eggs or larve in the cells adjoining that selected for 
transformation and enlargement. These are facts- well 
ascertained, but of which science has yet been unable to 
give any exp!anation. 

The greater part of the life of the queen or mother bee 
is spent in laying eggs for the increase of the population 
of the hive; and this increase goes on at a rapid rate, as 
the queen frequently lays 300 eggs in a day. The num- 
ber, however, varies greatly. In cold weather it is very 
small, but the invariable presence of brood in diiferent 
stages, in a well-stocked hive, proves that some eggs are 
laid even in winter. During the later spring months the 
number is very great; many practical apiarians consider- 
ing that as many as 1,000, or even 2,000, are deposited 
daily. The community, however, is not destined to am 
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indefinite increase; but in certain circumstances swarming 
takes place, and new colonies are founded. 

The impregnation of the queen takes place in the air, 
and usually within a few days after she herself has emerged 
from the cell. It is the only occasion of her ever leaving 
the hive, except that of swarming. and there is no repeti- 
tion of it during her whole life. The question has there- 
fore been asked, why there are so many males in a B. 
community; but no very satisfactory answer has been given 
to it. The males are not known to fulfl any other pur 
pose than that of the propagation of their species; and 
after the swarming season is over, the greater part of them 
are ruthlessly massacred by the workers, as if in dread of 
their consuming too much of the common store. ‘lhe 
greater part of the workers themselves are supposed 
scarcely to live for a year; the duration of the life of queen 
bees is often more than three years. 

The queen B., when about to begin to lay eggs, is the 
object of great attention on the part of the workers, and 
so continues. She moves about in the hive, attended by 
a sort of retinue of about ten or tifteen workers, by some 
of which she is frequently supplied with honey. But the 
name of queen B. appears to have originated in a mistaken 
notion that something analogous to a monarchy subsists 
in the bee-hive; and imagination being permitted very free 
scope, many things have been invested with a false color- 
ing derived from this analogy. The queen or mother B. 
appears to be the object of particular regard, as indis- 
pensable to the objects for which the B. community sub- 
sists, and to which the instincts of all its members are 
variously directed. She moves about, depositing her eggs 
in the. cells which the workers have prepared, and they 
are ready to take charge of each egg from the moment 
that it is deposited. Her employment requires that she 
should be fed with food collected by others, and many of 
the workers are in like manner supplied with food while 
busy within the hive, as well as the larve in the cells; but 
there is no evidence whatever of anything like authority 
exercised by the queen, or, indeed, of any superiority of 
one over another in the whole multitude. 

The queen B. at first lays eggs which give birth to 
workers, and afterwards there takes place a laying of eggs 
which become drones. With unerring instinct, she places 
each egg in the kind of cell appropriate to it; while also, 
at the proper time, cells of the proper kind are prepared 
beforehand by the workers, the drones’ cells being larger 
than the workers’ cells. The cells in which future queens 
are to be reared are very unlike all the others, but the eggs 
differ in no respect from those deposited in workers’ cells. 
It is a curious circumstance, that queens, of which the 
fecundation has been prevented till they are considerably 
older than usual, lay only drone eggs. It occasionally 
also happens that some of the worker bees lay eggs, and 
these invariably produce drones. 

“The eggs of bees are of a long shape and bluish-white 
color, about one-twelfth of an inch in length. They are 
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hatched in about three days. The larve are little worm- 
like creatures, having no feet, and lying coiled up like a 
ring; they are diligently 
fed by the working bees, 
until, in about five days, 
RA when large enough nearly 
HY) to nll the cell, they refuse 
; food, upon which the at- 
tendant bees seal up the 
cell with wax, and the 
larva, spinning itself a fine 
silken envelope or cocoon, 

a is transformed into a pupa; 
Egg, Larva. and Pupa of Hive Bee. and about the eighteenth 
on oe, aul very, d Punk laren; 2 day—or, in the case of 

Jom of the cell; c, Farva when drones, the twenty-fourth 

ready to undergo metamourpho- day—from the deposition 

sis; d, pupa. of the egg, the young B., 
in its perfect state, breaks the covering, and issues from 
the cell. It is caressed and supplied with food by the 
attendant bees, and is believed not to try its wings until 
the following day. . The cell from which a young B. has 
issued is speedily cleaned out, and prepared for the recep- 
tion of another egg or of honey. The une silken envelope 
of the pupa, however, remains attached to the cell, of 
which the capacity thus becomes gradually smaller, until 
the cells of old combs are too small to receive eggs, and 
can be used for honey alone, a fact of which the impor- 
tance in relation to the economical management of bees is 
obvious.—The spinneret, by means of which the larva 
spins the cocoon, is a small organ connected with the 
mouth.—The food with which the larve are supplied is 
a mixture of pollen, honey, and water, with the addition, 

ssibly, of some secretion from the stomachs of the work- 
ing bees, in which it is prepared. It varies a little, accord- 
ing to the age and kind of the larva, and the peculiarities 
of that given to young queens appear to be indispensable 
to their ftness for their future functions. Pollen is cop- 
stantly found stored up in the cells of the hive, and is often 
called bee-bread. Most people have found such cells in 
honeycomb, and have observed the bitter and peculiar 
taste of the contents. 

The combs of a bee-hive are parallel to each other, form- 
ing vertical strata of about an inch in thickness, and 
distant about half an inch from each other. The cells are 
therefore nearly horizontal, having a slight and somewhat 
variable dip towards the centre of each comb. The central 
comb is generally first begun, and next after it those next 
to it on each side. Circumstances frequently cause some 
departure from this uniform and symmetrical plan, which, 
however, still remains obvious. Each comb consists of 
two sets of cells, one on each side, and it may be men- 
tioned as an illustration of the wonderful industry of bees, 
and the results of their combined labors, that a piece of 
comb, 14 inches long by 7 inches wide, and containing 
about 4,000 cells, has often been known to be constructed 
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in 24 hours. The greater part of the comb usually con- 
sists of the kind of cells fitted for breeding workers, a 
smaller part of it of the larger or drone cells. After the 
principal breeding-season is over, the cells of some parts 
of the comb are often elongated for the reception of 
honey; and sometimes comb of greater thickness, or with 
unusually long cells, is constructed for that purpose alone, 
in which case the mouths of the cells are inclined up- 
wards, more than is usual with the ordinary brood cells. 
When a cell has been completely tilled with honey its 
mouth is sewled or covered with wax. 

It is impossible to look at a piece of comb taken from a 
bee-hive, without admiring, not only its beauty, but the 
perfect regularity of the size, form, and arrangement of 
the cells; and the more carefully it is examined, the more 
must it be admired. For in it are practically solved, by 
an instinct which can only be referred to the inLnite wis- 
dom of the Creator, some problems dithcult to human 
science, particularly in the combination of the greatest 
economy of materials and of space with the most perfect 
convenience and the greatest strength. It appears even at 
a glance, that the cells are hexagonal or six-sided, the 
hexagons perfectly regular, and in this way there are no 
interstices between the cells. Now, the mathematician 
knows that there are only three regular figures, that is, 
figures of which all the sides and angles are equal, 
bounded by straight lines, with which a space can be 
perfectly tilled up in this way—the equilateral triangle, 
the square, and the hexagon; and of these the hexagon is 
at once the most suitable for the larva of the B. in its 
form, and the strongest in its nearest approach to the 
circle. The circular form itself would have left large 
interstices. But this is not all: the same wisdom which 
has given the solitary bees, already noticed, their instinct 
to surround their nest with a cottony substance, which 
serves asa non-conductor of heat, has directed the hive B. to 
the constant adoption of a mode of constructing its combs, 
which adds greatly to the strength that they would have 
possessed with the same amount of 
materials, if the cells had been merely 
regular hexagonal prisms, and the 

artition in the middle of the comb, 

etween the cells of the one side of 
it and those of the other, therefore 
a simple plane. It is so far from 
being so, that when carefully ex- 
amined it appears,.if the expression 
may be used, the most ingenious 
part of the whole structure. It is 
composed of a multitude of little 
rhombs, or four-sided ugures, with 
equal and parallel sides, and two 
obtuse and two acute angles, the obtuse angles being 
invariably angles of 109° 28’, and the acute angles of 70° 
32’, agreeing. precisely with the results of mathematical 
analysis, applied to the difticult question of the form of 
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the facets of a three-sided pyramid, which should termi- 
nate a six-sided prism, so as to combine the greatest 
economy of materials with the greatest strength. On look- 
ing at a piece of empty honeycomb, placed between the 
eye and the light, we readily perceive that the cells are 
not opposite to each other, cell to cell; but that the point 
of meeting of three sides of three cells, on one side, is 
opposite to the centre of a cell on the other side—a circum- 
stauce which of itself we cannot but regard as calculated 
greatly to increase the strength of the whole fabric. It 
follows also from this, that the terminating pyramids of 
the cells on the one side do not interfere with the form of 
the cells on the other side, but the three rhombic facets, 
which terminate each cell, belong likewise to three distinct 
cells on the opposite side of the comb. 

The only departure from perfect regularity in the form 
of the cells is in the transition from the smaller or work- 
ers’ cells to the larger or drones’ cells, which, when it 
takes place, is managed with great simplicity and beauty 
of contrivance. 

‘Vhe material of which the cells are built is chiefly wax 
(q.v., and see BEES-wax), which, at trst white, becomes 
brownish-yellow with age, and in very old combs almost 
black. Although wax exists as a vegetable product, yet 
bees-wax is now known to be produced by a chemistry 
carried on in the bodies of bees; and it has been found 
that they produce wax and build combs when supplied 
only with honey or saccharine substances. The wag- 
pockets in the abdomen of working-bees have been already 
referred to. The bees which are about to proceed to wax- 
making suspend themszlves in clusters in the hive, attach- 
ing themselves to each other by means of hooks with 
which their feet are provided; and while they remain 
motionless in this position, the wax appears to be formed, 
in small scales, which they afterwards take in their mouths 
and curiously work up with a secretion from the mouth 
itself, passing the wax, in the form of a minute riband, 
through the mouth, first in one direction and then in the 
opposite one, and Lnally depositing it in its proper place 
for the foundation of the comb. One B. always begins 
the comb alone; the rest, in gradually increasing numbers, 
proceed in accordance with what has been already done. 
The bees which elaborate and deposit the wax do not, 
however, construct the cells, which is done by others, 
partly at least by a process of excavation in the wax 
deposited. It is supposed by many naturalists that some 
of the working-bees are exclusively wax-workers, some 
nurses, etc.; but others think that there is only one class 
of working-bees, all ready for any kind of work according 
to circumstances. 

But wax, although the chief, is not the only material of 
the combs. Prorolis (q.v.) is also employed in small bands 
to give greatcr sirength to the cells, the mouths of which 
are surrounded with it, and made thicker than their walls. 
This substance, obtained by bees from the viscid buds of 
trecs, is employed also for more firmly attaching the combs 
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to the hive, for closing up apertures in the hive, for cover- 
ing up obnoxious substances, intruding slugs, etc., which 
are too large to be removed, and for a varicty of similar 
purposes. 

It has been already stated that quecn-bees are hatched 
and reared in cells different from the rest. They are, in- 
deed, very different, being vertical and not horizontal in 
their position—not hexagonal, but rather oval in form—and 
much larger than the other cells, even in proportion to the 
size of the animal that is to inhabit them: they are generally 
placed on the edge of a comb, and when they have served 
their purpose, are partiall y removed, so that during winter 
they resemble acorn-cups iu appearance. 

wo queens cannot exist in the community together. 
There is implanted in them the most deadly rivalry; and 
the mother-bee, if permitted, would even tear open every 
queen cell of which the inmate has nearly approached ma- 
turity, and inflict death by her sting. One of those won- 
derful instincts, however, with which bees are cndowed, 
counteracts this at those times when, upon account of the 
increased numbers of the community, and in orter to the 
formation of new colonies, it is requisite that it should be 
counteracted. The workers throng around the qucen, hem 
her in. and prevent the execution of her purpcse. The cell 
of the young queen also is carefully guarded, and she is 
not permitted to leave it. At such times peculiar sounds, 
produced probably by the action of the wings, are emitted 
both by the actual queen under restrain. in her movements, 
and by the young one in the cell, which may be heard by 
an ear applied to the outside of the hive, and are familiar 
to B. cultivators as one of the surest signs of swarming. 
The queen now becomes restless; her agitation communi- 
cates itself to those around her, and extends through the 
hive; the ordinary work of the community is in great part 
neglected; fewer bees than usual are seen to leave or return 
to the hive; and at last the queen-bec rushes forth, preceded 
and followed by crowds which press and throng upon each 
other, form a buzzing cloud in the air, and very generally 
settle upon a bush in the neighborhood, where they soon 
congregate closely together, hanging by their claws in a 
dense cluster. Sometimes they rise up in the air, and fly 
olf at once to a considerable «listance, apparently to some 
previously selected place in the thick top of a tree—in the 
chimney or roof of a house, where they happen to find an 
aperture—or in some such situation. Morc frequently, they 
settle not far from the hive which they have lcft, often on 
some very humble plant, or even on the grass, and soon rise 
again. It is the care of the cultivator to prevent this by 
providing them immediutely with a suitable habitation in a 
new hive, invitingly placed above then, or into which he 
puts the swarm after they bave congregated closely together 
as above described. It sometimes happens that bees hurry 
out of their hive without their queen, in which case they 
do not in general congregate so closely together where they 
settle, and soon return to the hive again. Swarming gen- 
eraily takes place in a fine day; and when the bees scem on 
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the very point of coming off, a cloud passing over the sun 
is enough to retard it. Bad weather occasionally not only 
retards but prevents it, the young queens being at last killed 
in their cells.—When the first swarın of the season has left 
the hive with the old qucen, as is usually, if not always, the 
case, the imprisoned young queen is set at liberty; and if 
the B. community is a large and prosperous one, other 
young queens also come forth from their cells, and leave 
the hive with successive swarms, the number of which ce- 
pends upon the climate, the season, etc. It is not uncom- 
mon for a bee hive to send off three swarms in a summer, 
the first being almost always the largest, and not unfre- 
quently itself sending off a swarm before the season is over. 

Bees left without a qucen, and with no means of supply- 
ing the want, appear to feel themselves cut off from the 
very: purpose of their existence; the labors of the com- 
munity are relinquished, and its members are dispersed and 
die. It has already, however, been stated, that bees left 
without a queen can provide themselves with one, by trans- 
forming and enlarging a worker's cell which contains an 
egg or very young larva. This process is sometimes carried 
on as if by several distinct parties, in different parts of the 
hive at once; and as if aware that time will be gained. the 
bees generally prefer cells containing larvæ of two or three 
days old to those containing eggs. 

ces become partially torpid during cold weather, con- 
suming much less foo.l than they would otherwise require. 
They are readily aroused from this state, however, as ma 
at any time be proved by tapping on a bee-hive, when it will 
be found that the temperature of the interior of the hive 
rises rapidly. Respiration is considerably lessened in the 
state of partial torpidity, and the temperature rises when it 
is resumed. The respiration of bees takes place by air-tubes 
or trachee (see Insects), and is very active when the insect 
is in a state of activity. The respiratory movements are 
easily seen in looking ata bee. The consumption of oxygen 
by this process might be expected soon to reduce the atmos- 
phere within a hive to a state in which it could no longer 
support animal life; but in summer, when respiration is 
active and the hive populous, a constant circulation of air 
is maintained by the insects themselves, some of which are 
employed in a rapid vibration of their wings for this pur- 
pose. A greater or smaller number of them, according to 
circumstances, may frequently be seen thus engaged in fan- 
ning the air at the mouth of a bee-bive. 

It is extraordinary that among the enemies of bees are 
certain svecies of moths, which, notwithstanding the danger 
of the stings of the bees, enter the hives and deposit their 
eggs. After the eggs are hatched, the larvee feed upon the 
combs. Mice somctimes eat their way into the hives in 
winter, and destroy anil plunder unmolested. 

Bees are sometimes very destructive to each other in their 
combats, as when one B. community is assailed by others 
for the purpose of plunder. To this the weaker communi- 
ties are liable, particularly when flowers are few, and beés 
are awakened to full activity in the warm days of early 
ta: au 
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spring. The narrower the entrances of bee-hives are 
at this senson, at least of the less populous hives, the less 
likely is the B. owner to suffer loss from this cause, as the 
narrow cntrance is more casily defended even against very 
numerous invaders, 

Munagement of Bees.—It is, of course, necessary that the 
apiary or stock of bee-hives should be in the neighborhood 
of tlowers for the supply of honey. It is, however, by no 
means Certain to what distance bees roam. ome authors 
mention one mile as the probable distance; but the con- 
jecture of a much greater distance is probably more cor- 
rect, But whatever distance bees may be capable of 
travelling in quest of honey, it is important that they 
should have good feeding-ground in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the apiary; and in many parts of the world, 
the practice prevails of removing them from place to place, 
according to the season, in order that advantage may be 
taken of the greatest abundance of towers. ‘lLhus in the 
south of Scotland, bee-hives are very frequently removed 
to heath-covered tracts in the beginning of August, and 
remain there till the heath is out of Lower; and this anords 
in many parts of the country the most plentiful honey- 
harvest, although in other parts, especially where white 
clover abounds, the greatest quantity of honey is obtained 
earlier in summer. ‘Lhe dilerence between Heather Honey 
and Flower Honey is well known in Edinburgh. No small 
number of bee-hives from that city and its immediate 
vicinity are annually conveyed for a few weeks to the 
Pentland Hills. The conveyance of bees ‘to the heather’ 
is generally accomplished either by a handbarrow or a 
spring-cart of easy motion, so that the combs may not be 

isplaced by shaking; and the mouth of the hive is care- 
fully closed with a plate of perforated zinc, or other con- 
trivance for keeping in the bees and permitting circulation 
of air. Fifty or one hundred bee-hives may often be seen 
collected in one place, and under the care of one person, 
during the heather-season.—ln Egypt, far greater num- 
bers of hives (of Apis fasciata) are often kept in a single 
vessel on the Nile, and are conveyed from place to place 
on the river, according to the succession of Lowers in the 
diferent districts. ‘This expedient is common on the 
Mississippi, tlat-boats with hives following the tiowering 
of the buckwheat fields, etc., from the south northward. 
A somewhat similar practice prevails on the Rhone; and 
the transporting of bees (Apis L gustica) from pasture to 
pesiare has been usual in Greece, in Asia Minor, and in 

ersia, from remote antiquity. 

As to the form of bee-hives, and the material of which 
they should be made, there are great dilferences both of 
opinion and practice. Glass hives, and hives with glass 
windows, which can be covered at pleasure with wooden 
slides, are employed. by those who wish to observe the 
movements and habits of bees; put for profitable purposes, 
wood and straw are in Britain the only materials in com- 
mon use. A simple.and useful form of a capped hive is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. For the material 
of a hive, wood has the advantage over straw in its greater 
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neatness and durability; but there is a disadvantage in 
the greater likelihood that, unless shaded from the sun, 
poruoni of the comb may be so much melted as to fall in 

ot weather. In some parts of Europe, cylindrical cork- 
hives are much used, made by removing the wood of a 
portion of the cork-tree, and leaving the bark uninjured; 
and hives of earthenware are common in Greece and Tur- 
key. The form of hives is of little consequence; but it is 
important that the owner should have facilities for giving 
increased room both above and below the stock-hive; in- 
creased room above is required for the reception of pure 
honeycomb unmixed with brood, and the capability of 
adding to the hive below, by raising it up an additional 
story, is often requisite to prevent swarming, which is 
Macon potile with the collection of a large store of surplus 

oney. 
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e Simple form of Bee-hive. 
With cap removed to show glass top. 


they may not fly away and be lost. They require also to 
be fed during winter, when, on account of a bad season, 
the lateness of the swarm, or other cause. they have not 
enough of honey to support them. A common rule is, 
that the weight of the contents of the hive must be at 
least twenty pounds, that the bees may survive the winter 
without being fed; and even in this case a supply of food 
for a short time in spring promotes the activity of the bees, 
and their summer prosperity. The food ordinarily sup- 
plied to bees is either the coarser kind of honey, or sugar 
and water. Strong ale and sugar boiled are also frequently 

iven as food. The practice has very largely prevailed in 

ritain and elsewhere, of killing bees by fumes of sul- 
phur, in order to take from them their honey in the end 
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of autumn, a portion only of the increase of the stock 
being kept through the winter. This practice still has its 
advocates; but many now take only what they can by to 
boxes or supers, or by cutting out combs, preserving all 
hives which are not so light that there is no good hope of 
their surviving the winter. 

When honey is to be taken from bees, the person doing 
it must be carefully protected from their stings by gloves, 
veil, etc. It is best done during the heat of a tine day, 
when the bees more readily leave the combs of the super 
that is taken away, and return to their hive. A little 
gentle tapping generally causes them to leave the combs, 
and a feather is used for brushing oif those which are slow 
to do so. The smoke of the sommon Putt-ball (q.v.) 
causes them to fall down in a stupefaction from which 
they speedily recover, and its use is very convenient. It 
is gathered and dried for the purpose. Chloroform is also 
sometimes used for the same purpose, but the effect is apt 
to be fatal, unless care is taken to choose the morning of 
a fine day, so that the stupetied bees may have time to 
recover in the air and sunshine. 

Bees are much less apt to sting when swarming than at 
other times, and in general all the necessary operations are 

rformed without gloves or veil, and with perfect safety. 

he sting of a B. is to many persons a thing of no great 
consequence, although in some it causes great local intlam- 
mation and swelling, and gencral d2rangement of health. 
The application of a little ammonia usually relicves the 
pain; or an onien cut through the middle; or the common 
' blue-bag’ of the laundry 

The apiary should, if possible, be in a sheltered place, 
whcre there is a good amount of sunshine. The hives are 
generally puo at small distances in the open ground, but 
some bee-keepers protect them by a shed. In the former 
case, each hive is usuall y covered with a straw hood in win- 
ter, to kecp away the rain, as damp is particularly injurious 
to becs. For the avoidance of damp, and to prevent the bees 
from coming in contact with the ground when they hang in 
a great cluster at the door of the hive—as they often do be- 
fore swarming, when the weather is hot, and the hive very 
populous—each hive.is raised to a height of at least fifteen 
or eighteen inches from the ground. 

Begs, Law RELATING TO. Bees are stated by Blackstone 
to be wild by nature ( fer@ nature), but when hived and re- - 
claimed, are regarded as property belonging to the person 
on whose ground or soil they have swarmed; and in support 
of this doctrine, he refers to the Charter of the Forest, 9 
Henry III. c. 18, which a‘lows every freeman to be entitled 
to the honey found within his own woods. The qualified 
property which may be thus held in bees continues while the 
swarm remains on the soil; and in the event of flight, so 
long as the owner pursues it. Indeed, it has been decided 
that bees may be the subject of Larceny (q.v ): see OWNER- 
sii. On bee-keeping, see Pettigrew’s Handy Book of Bees 
(4th ed. 1880; Robinson’s British Bee Farming (1880). 
And see Lubbock’s Ants, Bees, and Wasps (1882), 

BEE, HUMBLE: see HUMBLE-BER, 
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BEECH, n. béch [AS. bece: Ger. buche: Icel. beyki: L. 
fagus]: a large forest-tree having a smooth bark, producing 
mast or nuts; the /dgus sylvåtica, ord. Cupulifére or 
Corylācčæ. BEECH-MAST, the nuts of the beech-tree. 
BEECH-OIL, an oil obtained from becch-nuts. BEECH-OWL, 
the Tawny Owl, Syrnium stridula. BEECH-WHEAT, a 
plant, Poiygonum fagopyrum. BEECHEN, a. bich'én, made 
of beech. Breca y, full of beech; consisting of beech. 

BEECH (Fagus): genus of trees of the nat. ord. Cupuli- 
Jere (q.v.). The male catkins are almost globose, stalked, 
their flowers consisting of a beli-shaped 5-6-cleft perianth 





Common Beech. 


and 8-15 stamens. The female flowers, which grow on 
the same trees, consist chiefly of a germen with three awl- 
shaped styles, and are situated two or rarely three together 
within a stalked involucre, which bears on its outer surface 
many fleshy threads. This involucre, after the flowering is 
over, closes and forms a husk resembling a sort of capsule, 
which when ripe opens in four valves, is externally covered 
with soft spines, and encloses one or two (rarely three) tri- 
angular nuts, which bear the name of Beechmast.—The spe- 
cies are not numerous; all of them are forest-trees of great 
beauty.—The Common B. (F. sylvatica) forms whole forests 
in many parts of Europe. It grows toa height of 100-120 
ft., and a diameter of 4 ft ; and particularly when standing 
alone becomes a very ornamental tree with far-spreading 
branches, which often droop gracefully almost to the 
ground. It has thin, ovate, obscurely toothed leaves, finely 
ciliated on their margins. Its bark is smooth, often of a 
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whitish color; and it is remarkable for the frequency with 
which hard wooden knobs—abortive branches—occur in its 
bark. Grass does not grow readily under the shade of the 
B., but iu B. woods muy sometimes be found rare plants 
almost peculiar to such situations The B. thrives best in 
light soils, and docs not send its roots deep into the ground, 
but rather horizontally under the surface. The wood is 
more or less of a reddish-brown color, as the tree has grown 
in a dense forest, or has been frecly exposed to sun and air. 
It is very hard and solid, but brittle; and when exposed to 
the open air, very liable to rot and to be eaten by worms. 
It is therefore not adapted to the purposes of the house- 
carpenter; but when kept always under water, it is very 
durable, and is accordingly employed in the ercction of 
mills, and for weirs, sluices, etc. lt is also employed for 
many purposes by cabinet-makers and turners. It is very 
much used in France for making the sabots or wooden shocs 
of the peasantry, being preferred for this purpose to every 
other wood except walnut, on account of its property of not 
absorbing water. It is one of the best kinds of firewood. 
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a, part of a branchlet with leaves and catkins, reduced; b, a single 
. male flower; c, a single female flower, 


Its ashes yield much potash and of excellent quality. The 
raspings of the wood are used in the preparation of vinegar. 
See VINEGAR and PyroxtienEons Aci. The bark is 
sometimes employed for tanning when oak-bark is scarce. 
The B. bears lopping well and is often planted for hedges; 
and it is a curious fact. that when it is prevented from at- 
taining a tree-like size, and is kept closely pruned, the with- 
ered leaves remain on the branches a.l winter, which is not 
the case in othcr circumstances. In some countries, us 
Dauphiny and Switzerland, tbe leaves of the B. are col- 
lected in autumn before they have been much frost-bitten, 
and are used for making beds or mattresses. — Beechmast, 
when fresh, Las a sweet taste, like that of a walnut. It con- 
tains in large quantity a bland fixed oil, along with a starchy 
farina, a little sugar, and an astringent substance. A vola- 
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tile, narcotic, poisonous principle, called Fagine, is also 
found in it, but more in the rind than in the kernel; and 
when not only the smooth leathery outer rind, but also the 
thin brown inner pellicle, has been removed, it is whole- 
some fvod. It is, however, more generally used for feedin 
swine, poultry, etc , and is much employed in France al 
other parts of Europe for the manufacture of Beech Où, 
which, when expressed without the application of heat, and 
well clariied, has an agreeable taste, is fit for use as food, 
and keeps long without becoming rancid. When less pure, 
it is used for lamps and in the arts. The oil cake which 
remains is good food for poultry, for swine, and even for 
oxen, but is injurious to horses. Many manufacturers of 
cocoa alulterate ic with beechmast, first depriving the cocoa 
of its oil, which they sell separately as cocoa-butter, and 
trusting to the oil of the B. for supplying its place.—The B. 
is not, in general, found in Europe n. of lat. 59°, although 
it occurs two degrees further n, in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. It is found in the temperate parts of Asia and in N. 
America; the Warre B. of that country being generally 
regarded as the samc species, a very common tree in some 
parts of the United States. In gardeas and pleasure- 
grounds a variety is very frequently to be seen, of which 
the leaves have a blood-red color The same color appears 
also in some degree in the leaves of the Rep B. of North 
Amcrica (F. ferruginea), which is distinguished by elongate- 
ovate, coarsely scrrated, and much acuminated er, It 
forms extensive forests in the n.e. states and the adjoining 
British possessions; and its wool, of a somewhat red or 
rusty color, is more valued than that of the White B.—Two 
species of B. are found on the mountains of Java; four are 
natives of the more clevatel parts of the s. of New Zea- 
land; several belong to the s. of S. America. The 
genus is, in fact, more characteristic of the colder lati- 
tudes of the s. than of the n. hemisphere. F. betulotdes 
(also Known as F. Forster?) is the ‘ myrtle-tree’ of the moun- 
tains of Tasmania—a very large tree with evergreen leathery 
leaves, in form much resembling those of the birch, al- 
though the general habit of the tree agrees with that of 
other beeches. The same species is the evergreen B. of 
Terra del Fuego, where it forms forests of which the dark 
green foliage contrasts strikingly in winter with. the daz- 
zling snow. The wvo.l is too heavy and brittle for masts, 
but makes tolerable planks, and is carried to the treeless 
Falkland Islands for roofing houses. F., A tarct ca grows 
farther up the mountains about the Strait of Magellan. It 
has deciduous leaves, and much resembles the common B.— 
F. procera grows in the Andes of Chili, and attains a ma- 
jestic size.. It is a valuable timber-tree. 
BEECH-DROPS: see Cancer Root, 
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BEECHER, CATHERINE Estuer: 1800, Sept. 6—1878, 
May 12; b. East Hampton, N. Y.: dau. of Lyman B. She 
was educated at a seminary in Litchfield, Ct., and at the 
death of her mother, while Catherine was still a young girl, 
was obliged to take charge of the family. Later she was 
engaged to Prof. Fisher, of Yale College, who was lost at 
sea. Her father having married again, she opened a school 
for young ladies, 1522, in Hartford, Ct. which she con- 
tinued for 10 years, assisted for a part of the time by her 
sister Harriet, afterwards Mrs. Stowe. While thus occupied 
Miss Beecher also prepared elementary textbooks for schol- 
ars. 

In 1832, she went to Cincinnati with her father, and there 
opened a seminary for young women, which she discontin- 
ued at the end of two years on account of ber health. From 
this time forward she devoted herself to plans for the edu- 
cation and advancement of women; in this pursuit travel- 
ling widely, particularly in the West and South. During 
the latter part of her life, Miss Beecher suffered greatly 
from physical disability. She died at Elmira, N. Y. Her 
published works comprise the following: Letters on the 
Difficulties of Religion (1836); The Moral Instructor (1838); 
Treatise on Domestic Economy (1842); Housekeeper’s Receipt 
Book (1845); Duty of American Women to their Country 
(1845); True Remedy for the Wrongs of Women, with a Hie- 
tory of an Enterprise huving that for its Object (1851); Let- 
ters to the People on Health and Happiness (1855); Common 
Sense applied to Religion (1857); An Appeal to the People as 
the Authorized Interpreters of the Bible (1860); Religious 
Training of Children in the School, the Family, and the 
Church (1864); Woman's Profession as Mother and Educator, 
with Views in Opposition to Woman Suffrage (1871); and 
Housekeeper and Healthkeeper (1873). Associated with her 
sister, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Miss Beecher wrote the 
following: The American Woman's Home (1869); Principles 
of Domestic Science, as applied to the Duties and Pleasures of 

ome (1870); Domestic Receipt Book; Memoirs of George 
Beecher (1844); and Truth Stranger than Fiction (1850);‘all 
these being apart from her general educational purposes. 

BEECHER, Henry Warp: 1818, June 24—1887, Mar. 
8; b. Litchfield, Ct.; son of Lyman B. He received an 
carly training of a severe character, and it is related of him 
that when a boy he evinced a strong tendency towards a 
seafaring life, which he doubtless would have followed 
but that a religious ‘ revival’ awakened in him impressions 
which turned his attention in another direction. His pre- 
paratory studies were at the Boston Latin School, and at 
Mount Pleasant Institute, Amherst, Mass., and he gradu- 
ated at Amherst College, 1834, afterwards studying the- 
ology at Lane Seminary, where his father was president. 

His first pastorate was in Lawrenceburg, Ind., 1837, dur- 
ing which he married Eunice White Bullard. dau. of Dr. 
Artemas Bullard. In 1839, he had a church in Indianapo- 
lis, and there remained till 1847, when he was called by the 
newly formed Plymouth Church (Congl.), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
With which he was identitied for the remainder of his life. 
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From the beginning of his experience as a pastor, Mr. B. 
‘became renowned as an orator, and his reputation in this 
regard soon spread over the entire country. This was ow- 
ing partly to his departure from the usual conventionalities 
of pulpit oratory, using humor, sarcasm, and ironf to illus- 
trate or strengthen his discourses whenever such aids seemed 
to him desirable. An exceedingly close observer of human 
nature, he was apt ard picturesque at characterization, his 
sermons thus becoming exceedingly dramatic; their reputa- 
tion for this quality in fact awakened such general interest 
as to draw crowds of the strangers visiting New York and 
Brooklyn on every Sunday through ail the years of his 
preaching. 

Originally liberal in his ideas, this tendency grew upon 
him, until towards the latter part of his life he had departed 
in many particulars from the extreme orthodox belief even 
of the more liberai Congregational churches. So wide did 
this departure become that in 1878 he renounced belief in 
the doctrine of eternal punishment as commonly held; and 
in 1882, from a wish not to cause his brother ministers to 
be held responsible for his views, he withdrew from the 
Association of Congl. Ministers. His church, however, 
though heartily conceding to him bis liberty on this and 
other points, and declaring his preaching still most spiritual, 
evangelical, and cdifying, did not change its own creed, nor 
leave the fellowship of Corigt churches. 

For more than a quarter of a century, Mr. B., renowned 
as perhaps the foremost of living preachers, was known in 
America and Great Britain in many other departments. No 
great question of public interest arose during his career in 
which he did not take sides one way or another. As a plat- 
form orator and lecturer his career was remarkable, while 
brs topics of his discourses covered every feature of public 

e. 

On the formation of the republican party in 1856, Mr. B. 
became one of its first members, and from that time for- 
ward he addressed political ee whenever any grave 

uestion was before the country. Yet, although a repub- 
lican, during the exciting presidential canvass of 1884 he sup- 
ported Grover Cleveland, and by this ccurse lost many 
friends and admirers. He worked in the anti-slavery cause 
from the beginning of the period when it assumed promi- 
nence as a political issue The outbreak of the rebellion 
found him firmon the side of the Union: and in 1863 he 
did extraordinary service in visiting Great Britain, where he 
made public addresses to large and frequently adverse au- 
diences, endeavoring to state the cause at issue in the United 
States fairly before the English people, and to disabuse the 
public mind of the wrong views which had taken possession 
of them. During the course of these speeches in England he 
was frequently met by violent antagonism in his audiences, 
on which occasions he showed such sagacity, tact, and 
readiness, with such nerve and personal courage. as, with 
his unsurpassed eloquence, excited the admiration even of 
those most opposed to him, and won friends by scores of 
thousands to the side of the Union. In 1865, April, on thë- 
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occasion of the anniversary of the fall of Fort Sumter, Mr. 
B., by request of the U. N. govt. delivered an oration at 
the fort 

` The generally popular flow of Mr. B.’s life was disturbed 
in 1874 by the outbreak of what is known as tue ‘ Beccuer 
Scandal.’ Charges were made against Mr. B. by Tueodore 
Viltou of improper intimacy with tbe latter’s wife. This 
accusi.ion aroused a tremendous feeling througuout the 
United States and abroad, wherever Mr. B.'s great :eputation 
had established itsel!; and while the subject was maue a mat- 
ter of general discussion and consideration, a committee of 
Piymouth Church was charged with investigating the com- 
plaint They reported the accusation to be baseless. This 
conclusion, however, did not cnd the matter, for Mr. Tilton 
began a civil suit for damages against Mr. B., and the case 
was tricd in Brooklyn, the trial occupying six months, and 
the jury at its close failing to agree. ‘I'he verdict stood 
three for the plaintif and nine for the defendant, the 
charge being therefore returned ‘ not proven.’ Through the 
whoie painful discussion Mr. B. bore himself with an un- 
changing gentleness: indeed, his nature, always so ficry 
against injury to others, seemed incapable of malice, and 
slow to anger in his own behalf. 

While this scandal and its discussion undoubtedly af- 
fected Mr. B.’s reputation in the minds of many of his 
fo mer friends, it is doubtful if it interfered with his gen- 
cral popularity, or cause l any general withdrawal of public 
contideace from him His charch was as much crowdel 
during the last ten years of his life as before, while he con- 
tiaucd to be in such demand in the lecture-field that even 
his high charge of $500 or $1,000 a night did not prevent 
hin from receiving more offers of engagements than he 
possib'y could fill. But although, between the large sal- 
ary paid him by his church, and his enormous receipts 
from lecturing and writing, Mr. B.’s income was very large, 
lie never accumulated a fortune. His manner of living was 
far from being extravagant, but he possessed little business 
capacity, and was at no period of his life in a state of undis- 
turbed affluence. His residence in Brooklyn was plain, and 
his moile of living inexpensive, but he had a handsome 
country-seat at Peekskill-ou-the-Hudson, where he laid out 
a large amount of money. He was fond of fine pictures 
and books, aud was an expert in gardening and tree-culture. 

Mr. B.'s literary life was no less comnrehensive and effect- 
ive than either his religious or his political career As early 
as 1533, he was an editor, having charge of a relizious 
weekly, The Cincinnati Journal; and during his pastorate 
in Indianapolis he was editor of an agricultural paper, The 
Fırmer and Gardener. He was one of the founders of the 
Indzwnlent (New York), to which he was for 20 years a 
regular contribucor, and 1861-63 its elitor. From 1870 to 
1873, he was editor of the New York Ciristian Union. At 
one time he contributed a serics of papers to the New York 
Ledger under a special and very favorable contract with 
Robert Bonner, the proprietor. All of these different pa- 
Pers and contributions, as well as his sermons, were from 
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time to time published in book form, and had an immense 
circulation. 

Among his published works are: Lectures to Young Men 
on Varwus Important Subjects (1844); Freedom and War: 
Discourses Suggested by the Limes (1863); Aids to Prayer 
(1804); Ayes and Ears (1864); Norwood, or Vilage L fe in 
New England, a novel (1867); Overture of Angels (1569); 
Life of Jesus, the Unrist: HKurlier Scenes (1871); Lecture 
Fioom Talks: a Series of Familiar Discourses on Themes of 
Christian Experience (1870); Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(8 vols., 1872-74); A Summer Parish: Sermons and Morn- 
tng Services of Prayer (1874); and Hvolution anit Religion 
(1885). His addresses, sermons, and misccllancous works 
include also: Army of the Republic (1878); Tne Strike and tts 
Lessons (1878); Doc rina, Beliefs and Unteliefs (1882); Com- 
memurative Discourse on Wendell Phillips (1884); A Circuit 
of the Continent (1884); and Letter to the Soluiers and Sailors 
(1866, reprinted with introduction, 1884). He also edited 
the Plymouth Collect.on of Hymns and Tunes (1355), and 
Revival Hymns (1858). 

Besides tae works published in book form in his own 
name, there have becu numcrous collections and compila- 
tions made by different persons from Lis sermons, specches, 
addresses, and books, including the following: Life “houghis 
(1859), by Edna Dean Proctor; Notcs from Plymouth Pulpit 
(1859), by Augusta Mocre; Pulpit Pungencics (1866): Royul 
Truths (1866); Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit (1807); Ser- 
mons by Henry Ward Beecher, selected from Pubtished and 
Unpublished Discourses, edited by Lyman Abbott, 2 vols. 
(1868); Morning and Evening Devotional Exercises, edited by 
Lyman Abbott (1870); and Comforting Thoughts, by Irene 
Ovington (1884). 

The first volume of Mr. B.’s Life of Christ having been 
published 1871, he had at the time of his deccase completed 
the second and concluding volume, announced for immedi- 
ate publication at the date of this writing (1887), with a rc- 
publication of the first volume. His biography was written 
by Lyman Abbott (published 1883), aud a new life an- 
nounced to be written by his son, William C., will include 
an unfinisned autobiography. 

Mr. B.’s remains were interred in Greenwood Cemetery, 
and a public subscription for a monument was at once 
begun and liberally sustained. 

BEECHER, Lyman, D.D.: 1775, Apr. 2—1868, Jan. 10, 
b. New Haven, Ct; son of David B, a blacksmith, de- 
sceniied from English ancestors who emigrated to New 
England, settling in New Haven in 1638. Lyman lost his 
mother while he was an infant. and was adopted by an 
uncle, an trained in blacksmithing and farming. Devel- 
oping a marked taste for study, he was piaced in the charge 
of the Rev. Thomas Bray, by whom he was fitted for col- 
lege, and entered Yale at the age of 18, taking his theologi- 
cal course under Pres. Dwight. He graduated 1797, and 
the following year was licensed to preach, and after supply- 
ing a pulpit at East Hampton, N. Y., was ordained 1799. 
He now married Roxanna Foote, who, to assist in their sup- 
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port, opened a private school. He remained at East Hamp- 
ton until 1810, when he became pastor of a Congl. church 
in Litchfield, Ct., where he coniinued for 16 years, obtain- 
ing in that time the reputation of being the leading clergy- 
mun of that denomination. 

In 1826, Dr. B. became pastor of Hanover St. Church 
(Congl.), Boston, but in 1832 Remigoed from this to accept 
the presidency of Lane Seminary \Presb.), newly founded at 
Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, O. Here he continued 20 
years, in the mean time becoming an important actor in the 
movement for temperance, and in that against slavery. 

In 1852, Dr. B. resigned from Lane Seminary, and settled 
in Boston. From this time his health deteriorated, and a 
few years later a stroke of paralysis nearly wrecked his 
mental powers. The last ten years of his life he lived in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with his son, Henry Ward. 

Dr. B. was possessed of great mental power, and though 
not deeply learned was eloquent and capable of producing 
an extraordinary and permanent impression upon those who 
heard him. He was gifted with a powerful will and great 
determination, and a wide human sympathy: his religious 
belicf has been called moderate Calvinism. In 1885, he, as 
one of the ‘New School’ leaders, was tried by the Presb. 
Church on charges of heresy, but he was acquitted. The 
trial was the beginning of a theological controversy, which 
ended in dividing the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. B. received his degree of a.m. from Yale College, 
1822, and that of D.D. from Middleboro College, 1818. 

He wrote Remedy for Puen (1809); Plea jor the West; 
Siz Sermons on Temperance; and Sermons on Various Ocea- 
sions (1842); Views in Theology; Scepticism; Lectures on Va- 
rious Occasions; and Political Atheism. A collection of the 
most portaa of his works was published in 3 vols., Bos- 
ton, 1852. 

Dr. B. was three times married, and had thirteen chil- 
dren, of whom his seven sons became Congregational min- 
isters. 

BEECHEY, bë'chi, FREDERICK WILLIAM: 1796, Feb. 17— 
1856; b. London; son of Sir William B. He entered the navy 
when he was ten years of age, and at the age of fifteen was 
in an engagement off the coast of Madagascar, in which 
three French frigates were captured. In 1818, he took part 
uncer Franklin in a scientific voyage of discovery to the 
north pole, of which the results were published by order of 
the Aay (1843). For the services he rendered with 
his pencil during this voyage, B. received a grant of £200 
from parliament. In 1819, he was engaged in another Arc- 
tic expedition under Sir Edward Parry; and in 1821, ren- 
dered other important services to science by his exploration 
of part of the n. coast of Africa, of which the results were 

ublished 1828, After being appointed commander, Captain 

., 1825, received a commission to proceed by the Pacitic 
Occean and Behring’s Strait to the Polar Sea, in order to 
communicate, if possible, with Franklin, who was to make 
the journey overland from N. America. The explorers did 
not meet, although at one time they were within 150 m. of 
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each other. He returned 1828, having been two years and 
a half away, and in 1831 published a narrative of his voy- 
age, and afterwards an account of the botany and zoology 
of the Arctic regions. Port Clarence and Port Grantley, 
to the s.e. of Cape Prince of Wales, were discovered by B., 
1827. He was afterwards engaged in wetted the coast of 
Ireland and of S. America; and was made Rear-admiral of 
the Blue, 1854. 

BEECHEY, bé'chi, Sir WILLIAM, R.A.: 1753, Dec. 12— 
1839, Jan.; b. Burford, Oxfordshire: English portrait- 
painter. He entered the Royal Acad. as a pupil, 1772, and 
in 1793 he was chosen portrait-painter to Queen Charlotte, 
of whom he painted a full-length. In the same year he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Acad.; and in 1798, 
he reccived the honor of knighthood, and was made a Royal 
Academician for his picture of the Review of the 3d and 
10th Dragoons in Hyde Park by George III. (accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales and Duke of York), which is reck- 
oned B.’s greatest work. Most of the members of the royal 
family, as well as of the court nobility, sat to him for por- 
traits. Among his portraits are those of Lord Nelson (pre- 
served in the Clothicr’s Hall, London), Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Lord St. Vincent (in Fishmonger’s Hall), Lord Corn- 
wallis, John Kemble, and Mrs Siddons. Though B. is 
not a portrait-painter of first rank, his portraits are charac- - 
terized by easy attitude and naturalness of expression. He 
d. at Hampstead. 


BEE'DER: cap. of the dist. of B. in the Nizam’s domin- 
ions; about 75 m n.w. of Hyderabad; near the right bank 
of a tributary of the Godavery; occupying a table-land about 
2,400 ft. above the sea, and about 100 ft. above the adjacent 
country. . ‘Though B. was formerly a place of grandeur and 
importance, it is now remarkable chiefly for its manufac- 
tures in a Compound metal made of tin, copper, lead, and 
zinc.—Pop. of dist. of B. (also spelt Bedar and Bidar) 
(1881) 793,309. 


BEE-EATER (Merops): genus of birds of the order In- 
sessores and tribe Fissirostres; type of a family, Meropide, 
nearly allied to that of the Kingfishers. The birds of the 
B. family have rather long, slightly arched beaks, and long, 
pointed wings; they are mostly of a green color; resemble 
swallows in flight; and, like them, prey on insects, but 
chiefly on bees, wasps, and other hymenopterous insects. 
Their skin is very thick. The species of the genus Merops 
are numerous in Africa and Asia; none are known in Amer- 
ica: two are European, one of which, the Common B. (M. 
apiaster), is common in the s. of Europe as a summer bird 
of passage. It is mentioned by Aristotle, under the name 
Merops, as very destructive to bees. It seizes them on the 
wing, and also often watches near their hives, and at the 
mouths of wasps’ nests. It breeds in holes, which it ex- 
cavates in the banks of rivers. ‘ When the young are partly 
fledged, but not yet fit to fly, they creep to the mouth of 
their holes, where they seem to enjoy the happy summer 
light and genial sunshine; but on the least alarm, they 
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trundle stern foremost into their inner chambers, where 
they lie concealed until tranquillity again prevails.’ In the 
banks of the Don and Volga, the excavations made by the 
flocks of bee eaters are so numerous, that the bank in many 
poa resembles a honeycomb. Livingstone descrives the 
anks of the Leeba, in south Africa, as perforated in a 
similar manner. The Hottentots watch the tight of the 
bee-eaters, that they may be guided to the nests of bees. 
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Common Bee-eater (Merops apiaster). 


BEEF, n. bef [F. bæuf; OF. boef, an ox: It. bove—from 
L. borem, an ox]: the flesh of arimals of the ox, bull, or 
cow kind. BEEvVEs, décz, plu. of BEEF when the animals 
are meant: ApJ. consisting of beef. BEEF-STEAK,, n. -stdk, 
a slice of beef raw or cooked. BEEF-TEA, a liquid decoction 
of beef. Brrr-woop, the wood of an Australian tree 
resembling beef in appearance; various species of the genus 
Casuarina (q.v), ord. Casudrind'céa, yielding excellent 
timber; the cassowsry tree. BEEF-WITTED, having a 


heavy, ox-like intellect; dull of understanding; stupid. 

BEEF: sce Foop ax» Drink: Diet. 

BEEF EATER |OF. duffetier—from buffet, a sideboard]: 
a term now applied jocularly to ccrtain functionaries be- 
longing to the Yeomen of the Guard (q.v.), who, ever since 
the time of Henry VII., have formed part of the train of 
royalty, attending the sovereign at royal banquets and other 
state occasions. They have maintaincd the same costume, 
with a slight alteration made in 1858, for nearly four cen- 
turies; and this costume has had much to do with their 
attractiveness to sight-seers. The word has of late been 
usually regarded as a corruption of buffetier [Fr.], or beau- 
fetier, one who attends the buffet or sideboard. It would 
thus be an instance of what Latham calls ‘ words of foreign 
simulating a vernacular origin;’ like sparrow-grass for 
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BEEF EATER—BEEHIVE-HOUSE. 


asparagus, ancient for ensign. But Skeat holds that beef- 
eater is simply eater of bef, a servant or dependent, and 
quotes caters (from Ben Jonson) and powder-beef lubbers 
uscd in a similar scnse. 


BEEF-EATER (Burhaca): genus of birds, of the order 
Invessvres, ribe Conirostrcs, to which the name Ox-pecker 
is also andl more correctly given. ‘lhe becf-eaters have short 
bills, square at the base, und rather swollen towards the 
point. 1! hey are accustomed to sit upon the backs of buf- 
faloes, camels, and other large animals, and to feed upon 
the larvæ of gadtlies, which they find in their hides. "I hey 
are exclusively African. One of the species is the Buflalo 
Bird of south Africa. Livingstone mentions that the sight 
of the bird being much more acute than that of the bufialo, 
it is much more easily alarmed by the approach of danger; 
but the buffaloes always begin to iook about.them when 
the birds rise from their backs, 


BEEF TEA: a light and pleasant article of diet, gener- 
ally prepared by placing the beef (as lean as possible) in cold 
water, which is gradually heated, and then allowed to 
simmer for two hours or so: but the best method appears to 
be to commence by chopping the meat smal}, adding the 
cold water, and rapidly heating so as to bring it to boil. 
A little salt is then added, to suit the taste Either process, 
by commencing with cold water, succeeds in dissolving out 
of the meat the savory natural juices which it contains to 
the extent of about one-cighth of its weight. Occasionally, 
hard-toasted bread, in fragments, is added to the tea just 
before being partaken of, which imparts to it some of the 
nutriticus qualitics of the bread: in using the B., the bread 
may or ae not be eaten. The popular notion that the B. 
contains all the nourishing constituents of the entire amount 
of meat employed in its preparation is erroneous, as much 
nutritious matter is resident in the seven-eighths of the 
original meat, left as residuary fleshy fibre, though the lat- 
ter would be of difficult digestion. Tbe chemical constitu- 
ents of B. are gelatine; albuminous mutter; kreatine, a sub- 
stance resembling theine, the essential principle of tea and 
coffee; extractive matters (osmazome), to which the tea owes 
most of its odor ani flavor, and a part of its nutritious qual- 
ities; lactic acid, salts; a litile fat; saccharine maiter, and 
water. B. is highly palatable, and frcm its very easy diges- 
tion, it is recommended to invalids and convalescents. Mut- 
ton, treated in a similar manner, yields a broth or tea not 
so easily digested, and hurtful to persons of weak stomach, 
especially if the fat be not skimmed off from the liquid. 
A knuckle of veal affords a similar broth or tca; but it is 
not so light as B., and moreover, gelatinizes on cooling. 
A broth or tea prepared from a young chicken is, of all 
decoctions of animal matter, the most readily digested, and 
is specially suitable for invalids, where great irritability of 
the stomach exists. 

BEE’HIVE-HOUSE: name generally given to certain 
dome-shaped buildings in Ireland, believed to be among 
the oldest architectural remains in that country. They are 
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round edifices, of no great size or height, built without 
cement, of long thin stones arranged in horizontal layers, 
the one slightly overlapping the other, and so graduali 
converging until they meet at the top. The doorway, whic 
is square-headed, is somewhat narrower at the top than at 
the bottom, as in Egyptiaa architecture. Bechive-houscs 
are of two kinds —single or clustered. The former are gen- 
erally found beside ancient oratories, and are sup 10 
have been the dwelling places of the priests; the latter, 
often underground, show two or more hive-shaped cham- 
bers, connected by a passage or gallery, or opening from 
a larger central apartment, also hive-shaped Irish anti- 
quaries refer the beehive-houses gencrally to the period be- 
fore the Anglo-Norman invasion of the island, in the 12th 
c., and claim for some of them an antiquity as high as the 
7th and 8th c. Ruins of single bechive houses are found 
in the Western Isles of Scotland; and some of the ‘ Picts’ 
houses,’ or ‘ earth-houses,’ of the e. coast, seem to resemble 
the subterrancan aggregated bechive-houses of Ircland. 

BEEKITES, n. 52k its [after Dr. Beeke, Dean of Bristol, 
by whom they were first publicly noticed]: a particular 
form of chalcedony deposited on fossils, as sponges, corals, 
or shells. 

BEELD, n, or BæLD, or Ber, n. déld [Icel. byli. a 
dwelling; bylja, to build: OE. bylle, to build]: in OE. and 
Scot., a place of shelter; the lce-side, as of a hill or wall; 
protection; refuge. 

BEELZEBUB, n. b2-él'zé-biitb[Gr.—from Heb. baal, lord; 
zebub, a tiy —lit.,the god of flies ]: name under which the 

eople of Ekron, in Philistia, worshipped their god Baal 
ey) or Bel. The Greeks also had their ‘Zeus Apomy- 
ios’ or ‘ Myiagros ’—‘ the disperser of flies.’ As the heathen 
deities were all regarded as demons by the Jews, the name 
Beelzebub became, in course of time, commonly applied 
to the chief of evil spirits, and in this sense it is employed 
in the Gospels. The more correct reading of the word, 
as given by the Evangelists, is BEELZEBUL—an opprobri- 
ous change of name, making it signify ‘god of dung,’ to 
atk the low and grovelling character of the demon. See 
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BEEN, din [AS. beon]: pp. of the verb be. 
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BEER, n. bër [As. beor; Ger. bier; F. bière, beer, drink. 
Gael. bior, water: may be connected with dere, barley}: an 
intoxicating liquor made from prepared barley, called 
malt, and hops; a liquor made by infusion and fermenta- 
tion from any vegetable substance; term applied to a fer- 
mentee liquid which has not undergone the process of 
distillation. It may be prepared from many varieties of 
vegetable matter, though the raw material operated upon 

eis generally barley. ‘lhe process in the 1aanufacture of 
L. is divided into two parts—viz., malting and brewing; 
and so distinct are these, that very often the malting pro- 
ceeds in a building at some distance from that in which 
the brewing is conducted, and in many cases the malting 
is superintended and accomplished by a malisier, as his 
particular and only branch of trade, the malt thus pre- 
pared being afterwards purchased by the brewer. 

The variety of barley preferred for the preparation of 





Fig. 1. 


the finer kinds of B. is the chevalier; but other varieties 
are extensively used. See BARLEY. Lhe 
The process of malting, or the conversion of barley into 
malt, is accomplished in four successive steps. 1st, Steep- 
ing of the barley, which consists in introducing the grain 
into a large wooden or stone cistern, a (fig. 1), and adding 
thereto as much water as will cover it. On being thus 
treated for twenty-four hours, the grains of barley absorb 
the water, and the contents of the cistern, near the top, 
even begin to feel dry. The barley swells up much, so 
as to increase considerably in bulk. Theamount of water 
which barley takes up in the steeping shows the excel- 
lence of the grain for brewing. Thus, the better kinds of 
barley, on the average, take up sufficient water to increase 
their weight by one-half. Occasionally, however, the in- 
crease is not more than a tenth. The time during which 
the grain lies in the steeping-cistern is about 40 hours, 
when the excess of water is drained off; but a regulation 
exists that the cistern cannot have a second charge of har 
dr 
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ley till four days have elapsed after the introduction of 
the first charge. 2d, Couching.—The grain is thrown out 
of the spe teal cistern in a heap on the toor, b. At this 
stage, the barley is soft; and when pressed between the 
fingers, it is readily bruised. It lies in the couch or heap 
for 26 hours or so, and during that time it rises in tem- 
perature about 10° F., and gives out some of its extra 
water. This sweating, as it is called, is the result of th 

partial germination or growth of the barley; and little 
rootlets or ubrils of the radicle, and a primitive stem (plu- 
mula or acrospire), begin to form and present themselves. 
As the temperature rises, the radicles lengthen rapidly, 
and means are then taken to check the germination. 
8d, Flooring.—The heated barley is spread by the work- 
men with spades on the floor to the depth of about 15 
inches at first, cc. It is repeatedly turned and respread 
over a larger area, with a thickness of layer decreasing to 
6 inches. At this stage, the radicles have attained their 
greatest length. 4th, Kiln-drying.—The halftgerminated 





barley is now introduced into a kiln (fig. 2), on the per- 
forated floor of which it is spread. The apartment beneath 
the kiln-room is fitted up with stoves or chofters, A, which 
evolve much heat; and this, rising and passing through 
the slits or perforations in the floor of the kiln, B, neces- 
sarily dries any moist barley laid thereon, and the steam 
escapes at the roof, C. The heat which the barley is sub- 
jected to in the kiln is, at the commencement, 90° F., but 
this gradually is raised to about 150° F. While drying, 
the radicles—called cornings or cummings—break otf from 
the grain, and are afterwards removed by a wire-sieve. 
The color which the barley assumes as it becomes dr 

malt in the kiln is determined by the heat to which it is 
subjected, the higher temperature yielding the darker- 
colored malt. Pale and amber colored malt are used in the 
brewing of the lighter varieties of B.—such as bitter B , 
table B., and sinall B.; while a darker malt is used in 
sweet ale, and a very dark malt in the preparation of por- 
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ter. During the conversion of barley into malt, a loss of 
material occurs. Thus, 100 parts of barley yield 80 parts 
of malt; but as the 100 parts of barley contain 12 of water, 
it follows that there are present only 88 parts of dry mat- 
ter, and these yield 80 parts of dry malt, giving a loss of 
8 per cent. of the original weight of the barley. While 
there is a decrease in weight, there is an increase in bulk, 
190 measures of barley becoming 101 to 109 measures of 
malt. Certain chemical changes likewise occur as the 
barley is transformed into malt, which may be noticed 


from the following table: i 

Composition of 
_ Barley. Malt, 

Hordein (q.V.)....essess.... 55 
Piare cers asinna ao nE 82 56 
Bugaboo ss niascescosgasiisd D 15 
GNI ae ctadescdivsseniaen O 1 
GUMS 6 seis sune cansees er 15 
Re aun san enra TE | 1 
1v0 100 


The principal chemical change is, therefore, the transforma- 
tion of much hordein (a form of starch) into starch, gum, 
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and sugar. The mechanical condition of the contents of the 
grain is also altered; the grain is now of a fine mealy na- 
ture, and is readily broken between the fingers, when the 
flour in the interior is found to be soft and distinctly sweet 
to taste. 

The brewing of the malt comprehends no less than six 
stages. lst. Citidin the malt, which may be accomplished 
dt 
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in several ways: either by placing the malt between two re- 
volving horizontal circular stones, such as are employed in 
flour-grinding; or passing the malt through a mill like a 
large coffec-mill; or bruising it between revolving steel 
rollers. The last plan is the best, as it is desirable that the 
grinding should not be too perfect, which would give a fine 
our, readily EAr y pasty on the addition of water. 
When coarsely bruised, however, the water can find its 
way into all parts of the grain, and thoroughly soak it. 2d, 
Mashing the bruised malt.—This operation is corducted in a 
'arge tun (fig. 3), built up of wooden staves, anıl sur 
bounded by hoops—somewhat similar in construction to an 
ordinary domestie churn, Water, which has been pre- 
viously heated in a copper, is allowed to run into the com- 
paratively cold mash-tun, while the bruised malt at the 
same time descends by the hopper, ad; the water thereby 
becoming reduced to 160° F., or slightly below that tem- 
perature. The-whole is then thoroughly agitated by long 
poles, g, worked by the hand or by machinery, def, till 
every particle of the malt is brought into contact with the 
water. The result is that the malt absorvs the water in’ 
part, and a very active change begins to take place. In the 
malt, there is developed a substance called diastase (q.v.), 
which reacts on the starch of the malted barley, and changes 
it into the variety of sugar called grape-sugar. See SUGAR. 
So rapidly does this transformation of starch into sugar oc- 
cur, that almost immediately on tie mixing of the water 
with the bruised malt, the liquid assumes a sweet taste. In 
the space of half an hour the temperature of the mash-tun 
will be found to have decreased to about 140° F.; and then 
a second quantity of water, at a heat of 190° F., is run in, 
so as to raise the temperature to about 167’ F., which de- 
gree of heat is found to be the best for enabling the diastase 
to act most powerfully in transforming the starch into su- 
gar. After two to three hours’ action upon the malt, the 
water, now very sweet to the taste, is drawn off into a large 
vessel called the underback, and fresh water, at a tempera- 
ture of about 190° F., is admitted to the tun, and allowed 
to soak the malt still remaining there. This part of the 
process is styled the second ma-h; and as the water is at a 

igher temperature than in the first mash, much cf the resi- 
duary matter in the malt is changed into sugar, and dis- 
solved. After some hours, the liquid from the second 
mash is drawn off, and added to that of the first mash al- 
ready in the underback; and a third quantity of water, at a 
still higher temperature, about 200° F., is run in upon the 
malt, which dissolves out all the remaining portions of any 
value, and leaves the husk skin of the grain and other in- 
soluble matters. The liquid from the third mash is not 
strong enough to be in general mixed with the other solu- 
tions in the underback, and is either empier in brewing 
small beer, or is again heated and used in treating new 
bruised malt. ; 

In order that the brewer may be enabled to prepare the 
same varicty of B. day after day, it is requisite that the 
liquid in the underback, and which is now called the 
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sweet-worts, should be of a definite strength; and to de 
termine this, an instrument called a saccharometer, a form 
of areometer (q.v.), is used, which enables the brewer to de. 
termine the strength of the sweet-worts, and, if necessary, 
to add some of the liquid from the third mash, to reduce 
the strength of that in the underback. 

In the drawing off of the several worts from the mash- 
tun, advantage is taken of a finely perforated false bottom 
of plate-iron, which lies about a foot above the true bottom 
of the tun, and the liquids being drained away through the 
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perforations in the false bottom, the insoluble husk and 
other matters are left behind. The material left on the 
Tae bottom, called grains or draff, is used for feeding 
cattle. 

3d, Boiling of the worts with hops.—When reduced to the 
proper strength, the worts are pumped up from the under- 
back into a covered-in boiler or copper, AA (fig. 4), and 
being mixed with hops, are raised to the poun pam, and 
kept in a state of ebulliion for some time. During the 
boiling, it is necessary to keep the hops and other sediment 
from settling at the lower part of the boiler near the fire, 
DD, and for that purpose that sort of rake with teeth, 
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BB, turned by a wheel (C) above, is kept turning round, 
which tends to hold tae sediment in mechanical suspension. 
To economize heat, it is customary to have a tank fitted to 
the upper part of ihe boiler in which water or the worts can 
be heate) The stronger hops are employed in the brewing 
of porter, while the miler are preferred tor ale. The hops 
are useful in the brewing of B. in imparting to the liquor a 
volatile fragrant arom itic oil, a bitter resin, and a little tan- 
nin. The quantity of hops required to be added depends 
much on the kind of B. which it is intended to brew. The 
stronger the B. is to be, and, above all, the more bitterness 
is required, the more hops must be added to the boiler. In 
common ale or B., the quantity of hops does not exceed 
2 lbs. to the quarter of malt; while in bitter B., especially 
that intended for foreign countries, the amount of hops 
is 8 lbs. and upwards, ‘Besides imparting to the worts the 
active constituents of the hop, the boiling operation serves 





Fig. 5. 


other important ends. In the sweet-worts, there is a con- 
siderable quantity of nitrogenous matter, which is very lia- 
ble to pass into decomposition, and which, were it to do so, 
would tiestroy the beer. During the boiling, the excess of 
this nitrogenous matter separates as a fla ‘ai stringy 
solid, called by the brewer mucilage. The boiling is con- 
tinued till the hops bave yielded their aromatic and bitter 
principles, and till the liquid has been concentrated to the 
extent required by the brewer, and then the whole is run into 
the hop-back, a form of cistern which has a false bottom 
composed of perforated iron plates (fir 5), admittiag of the 
siquid worts percolating through, while all the mucilage 
and other solid matters are rctaincd on the upper surface of 
this metallic sieve. 4th, Cooling the worts.—As the liquor 
drains through the false bottom of the hop-back, it is run on 
to the cooler or refrigerator (fig. 6’, which, in size and ap- 
pearance. resembles the ordinary wooden floor of a large 
room, The planks are so closely connected together that 
dw 
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the liquid cannot run through, and a wooden ledge, B, runs 
round the sides of the room, Which is also tight. The hot 
worts, which are spread to the depth of a few inches over 
the tioor, are very rapidly cooled down, by allowing a free 
current of cold air to pass over the top of the liquid, and 
often by having a series of fans, CC, revolving rapidity im- 
mediately above the liquid. so as to cause a more speedy re- 
moval of the heated air loaded with steam, aud tue substi- 
tution of cold air. Occasionally, the brewer is at the ex- 
pense of having a coil of metal pipe, A, placed up and 
down the floor of the cooler, througnu which metal pipe cold 
water is allowed to run at the time the hot worts are being 
cooled down. By these means the worts are very soon ré- 
duced to a temperature of about 60° F. ‘This step in the 
process of brewing is a very important one, as, if the cool- 
ing is not conducted with the greatest rapidity, the sugar 
in the worts wiil become partially converted into aceiic 
acid, or, as it is termed, foring occurs. which communi- 
cates bad properties to tue worts, and ultimately produccs 
a beer with an unpleasant taste and flavor. 5th, Herment- 
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tng the worts.—When the liquid has been cooled down to 
55°-60' F., it is conveyed to the fermenting tun, where it is 
mixed with the yeast (q.v.), and the process of fermenta- 
tion proceeds. The tun or vat is formed of strong wooden 
staves, and is either circular or square. - The latter form bas 
recently been introduced, and appears to be preferred by 
some brewers The yeast is added in varying quantity, 
according to the strength of the worts but the more com- 
mon amonnt is one gallon to every 100 gallons of the worts. 
Very sson after the yeast is mixed with the worts, the 
whole contents of the tun begin to pass into a state of com- 
motion. much gas is evolved, and this tending to escape, 
causes a frothing on the surface of the liquid termed the 
rocks, from the irregular mountainous appearance of the 
masses of froth piled on each other. The color of the 
froth at this period indicates the quality of the beer. Thus, 
if the froth annears of a vellowish-white or yellow tint, the 
operation is going on satisfactorily; but if the color darkens 
to a brownish vellow or a light brown, it is considered a 
bad sign, and the beer is spoiled as a first-class ` everage. 
The chemica] changes which occur during the process of 
fermentation (q.v.) are due to the action of the particles of 
yeast on the sugar or saccharine matter. This action pro- 
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ceeds most satisfactorily at a temperature of 72° F., and 
care is taken in the brewing of the finer varieties of beer, 
such as India pale ale and bitter beer, that the temperature 
never exceeds 12° F. The grape-sugar present in the worts 
as they are introduced into the fermenting tun is composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in the proportion Qs, 
Hi4, Oia; und when the yeast acts upon it, a greater or ‘ess 
proportion of it is converted into alcohol, carbonic acid, and 
water. Thus, one atom of sugar, C,2H,,O.4, is converted 
into two atoms of alcohol :\C,H.O.) = C.H,.0,; four atoms 
of carbonic acid (C0) = C,O,; and two atoms of water 
(HO) = H,0,; which, when added together, give the atom 
of sugar, Ci2H,,0O,,. The carbonic acid tending to escape 
causes the frothing or rocks, and the aleohol and water are 
left in the fermenting tun. During the progress of the fer- 
mentation, a considerable amount of new yeast is formed, 
which gets entangled in the froth; and when the operation 
slackens, and the frothy head begins to fall, the upper 
yeast is skimmed off. This process of the conversion of the 
sugar of the worts into alcohol or spirit, is termed attenua- 
tion | Lat. tenuis, thin]; and the degree to which the change 
is carried depends on the kind of B. and the market it is to 
be sent to. Insweet ale or B , the attenuation is not allowed 
to proceed far, and much sugar is left in the beer. Bitter 
B , however, is attenuated to a greater degree. and conse- 

uently there is less saccharine matter lett in it; while in 
ndia pale ale, and other beers intended to be sent great dis- 
tances, the attenuation must be carried on much further, 
else the liquor would not be preserved during its transit to 
distant parts of the globe. 6th, Clearing and storing.—The 
B , when properly fermented, is placed in casks like hogs- 
heads, called rounds, where the remaining traces of fermen- 
tation proceed, and the B. ceases to appear thick or drumly, 
and becomes clear; when it is pumped up into store-casks 
of great size, or at once placed in the casks in which it is 
sent into market. During the storing of the B , an extra 
quantity of hops is often added, to increase the bitterness 
and pungency. 

The principal constituents of the various kinds of B. are 
water, alcohol, sugar, gum, gluten, and the bitter extrac- 
tive matter of the hop. The amount of alcohol varies: in 
small B., it is only about 1 per cent.; in ale, the stronger 
kinds of B., and porter for home consumption, 5 to 7 per 
cent.; in East India pale ale, 10 per cent. In B. intended 
to be forwarded tu California from Britain, the attenuation 
is carried so far, that there is more than 10 per cent. of al- 
cohol, and the B. is then called dry. 

B. is adulterated in many ways. Burned sugar (caramel) 
is added to give color; cocculus indicus, to supply an intoxi- 
cating agent which will give an appearance of strength to 
the B.; quassia, to impart bitterness in place of hops; grains 
of paradise and Cayenne pepper, to communicate pungency; 
coriander and caraway seeds, to yield flavor; licorice, 
treacle, and honey, to supply color and consistence. To 
stale beer there is sometimes added green vitriol (sulphate 
of iron), or alum and common salt, which, when agitated 
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with the B., communicate a fine cauliflower head. But 
such admixtures are never made in any respectable brewing 
establishment. 

For the home brewing of B., many recipes have been 
published, and one of the best is that given by Mr. Donovan 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. The apparatus is of the roughest 
description, and comparatively inexpensive. A porter-bar- 
rel forms the mash-tun; the upper end being taken out, 
perforated with a gimlet, and lowered into the barrel to 
near the bottom, where it is supported about a couple of 
inches from the true bottom, and constitutes the false bottom 
through which the liquid drains from the bruised malt. A 
hole is made in the side of the barrel, near the bottom, and 
between the true and false bottoms, which can be plugged 
up with a spigot when not required to let the liquor run off. 
A second porter-barrel will be useful as an underback and 
fermenting tun. An ordinary household boiler, or a large 
common tin-plate one, will answer the purpose of boiling 
the worts. The mash-tun is first well scalded with hot 
water, and then is supplied with 15 gallons of boiling water 
and 5 gallons of cold water at 60° F., 2} bushels of first- 
class bruised pale malt are shaken in, and well stirred 
through the water, the top of the barrel being in greater 
part closed with a thick cloth. In an hour or so, the liquid 
in the tun wil] be clear when allowed to run out at the 
spigot-hole; and immediately after it ceases to run, about 
20 gallons of nearly boiling water are run over the half- 
exhausted malt, and this carries off all the soluble matters, 
yielding altogether about 23 gallons of sweet-worts. These 
are placed in the copper, 3} lb. of the best mild hops are 
added, and boiled for twenty minutes. The liquor is then 
strained through a fine sieve into the fermenting tun; and 
when it has cooled down to below a blood-heat (98° F.), a 
quart of yeast is added, and the fermentation allowed to 
proceed. When the frothy head begins to droop, the upper 
yeast is skimmed off, the liquor put in a cask, bunged up, 
aod allowed to clear for a fortnight, when it will be ready 

or use. 

The foregoing remarks on the manufacture of B. apply 
to all the varieties of B., ale, and porter (q.v.), brewed and 
used in Britain. The liquor may differ in strength, from 
difference in the quantity of water; or in color, from the 
malt being more or less charred in the kiln-drying. There 
are many other varieties of beer. In South America, the 
Indians prepared and drank a B. obtained from Indian corn, 
and called chica or maize B., long before the Spanish con- 
quest. The process followed in making chica is similar to 
that of beer-brewing as above. The maize is moistened 
with water, allowed partially to germinate, and dried in the 
sun. The maize malt so prepared is bruised, treated with 
warm water, and set aside till the fermentation is over. 
The chica or maize B. has a yellow color, and a pleasant 
acid taste. In the valleys of the Sierra, the maize malt is 
chewed between the teeth of the Indians and their house- 
holds, and the chewed morsel incorporated with the saliva 
is put in jars with hot water, when the fermentation pro- 
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ceeds more rapidiy than before, and a more highly-prized 
B. is obtained. The chica is also made from barley, rice, 
pease, manioc, pine-apples, and grapes. The Crim Tatars 
prepare a B. from millet-seed, called bouza or millet beer. 
The same seed is used in Sikkim, on the southern slopes of 
the lower Himalaya, and yields B. there called murwa. 
The Arabians, Abyssinians, and many African tribes em- 
ploy teff, or the sceds of Poa Abyssinica, and millet seed, 
as sources of beer. The Russians prepare a B. from rye 
called quass or rye-beer. The Tatars ferment milk into 
koumiss or milk-beer. The Arabians use the milk to yield 
their leban, and the Turks to produce their yaourt. In the 
u. of Scotland, the Orkneys, and some parts of Ireland, 
buttermilk, or sowr-milk, is allowed to stand till fermenta- 
tion begins, and an intoxicating liquor results. The South 
Sea islanders prepare a B. from the root of Macropiper 
methysticum, or the intoxicating long pepper, which is called 
Ava (q.v.). 

The successful brewing of B. depends much on the kind 
of water employed. The water most suitable contains 
much common salt, sulphate of lime, and carbonate of 
lime, in a state of solution. The waters employed in the 
most extensive breweries contain at least 60 grains of 
earthy salts dissolved in each imperial gallon. It is 
important that the water should have the proper saline 
ingredients, and be free from organic matter. One of the 
largest establishments for the brewing of B. in the world 
is Barclay and Perkins’ brewery, in Park Street, South- 
wark, London, the buildings covering upwards of ten 
acres. The brewery was founded by Dr. Johnson’s friend, 
Henry Thrale, who, in 1773, according to a statement 
made by the doctor on his Hebridean tour, was paying as 
much as £20,000 annually. to the excise. After Thrale’s 
death, it was sold by the executors to Barclay (a descend- 
ant of the author of the Apology for the Quakers) and 
Perkins, who had been Thrale’s chief clerk, for £135,- 
000. So far back as the year 1841, when described in 
Dodd’s Visits to Factories, this great establishment had 24 
malt-bins, each as large as a three-storied house; a brew- 
ing-room nearly as large as Westminster Hall; 10 coppers 
averaging 120,000 gallons capacity each; 4 fermenting 
vessels of 1,500 barrels capacity each; a cooling floor of 
1,000 square yards area; 300 yeast-working vessels of 300 
gallons capacity each; and 150 store-vats, one large enough 
to contain 100,000 gallons. The operations consumed 
2,000 quarters of malt and 600,000 gallons of water weekly; 
while the carting of the beer employed 200 horses and 
drays. These quantities must have greatly increased 
since; for although there has been a vast increase of popu- 
lation since 1841 in the metropolis, the number of porter 
breweries (of which those of Barclay and Perkins, and 
oe and Hanbury, are the chief) remains nearly uni- 

orm. 

The only drawback to the possible manufacture of maize 
beer on a large scale is the excess of oil in the germ of the 
grain. This germ is iow extracted by a patent process, 
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BEER—BEER ACTS. 


and the germless maize has been found to yield a mild 
and pleasant B. of a brilliant amber color, which keeps 
well, and is likely to be popular. Bitter beer acts as a 
tonic and slight stimulant; and in many cases it is recom- 
mended by medical men to convalescents in place of wine. 
For statistics regarding the consumption of the different 
kinds of B.. and other kindred beverages, see FERMENTED 
AND DISTILLED Liquors. See LAGER BEER. 


BEER, J. MEYER; see MEYERBEER. 


BEER ACTS, in England: the 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will- 
iam IV. c. 64, the 4 and 5 William IV. c. 85, and the 8 
and 4 Vict. c. 61, amended by the Wine and Beer-house 
Acts, 32 and 88 Vict. c. 27, 33 and 34 Vict. c. 29, and the 
Intoxicating Liquor Acts, 35 and 36 Vict. c. 94, 37 and 38 
Vict. c. 49. By the earlier of these acts (all relating to 
England), every householder assessed to the poor-rates, in 
a parish or place (and not being a sheriffs officer, or 
officer employed to execute judicial process), could, with- 
out any license from the magistrates, apply for and obtain 
an excise license, to enable him to sell beer and cider, by 
retail, at some house situate within such parish or place, 
and specified in such license. But in order to obtain such 
license, the applicant must produce an overseer’s certificate 
that he was the real resident, holder, and occupier of such 
house, and rated to the poor-rate in a certain amount; and 
must enter into a bond with one sufficient surety, in the 
penal sum of £20, or two sufficient sureties in the penal sum 
of £10 each, for the payment of such penalties as he may 
incur under the acts; and if he is also desirous for permis- 
sion that the liquor should be drunk on the premises, he 
must, moreover, annually deposit with the commissioners 
of excise (now the board of inland revenue), or other 
person authorized to grant the license, a certificate ‘of good 
character,’ signed by six rated inhabitants of the parish, of 
whom none shall be maltsters, common brewers, or licensed 
publicans, or owners of licensed public houses. These 
requirements were easily evaded as regards the evidence of 
good character, and in 1869 the new practice was introduc 
by the Wine and Beer-house Act, 32 and 83 Vict. c. 27, of 
not only requiring the house to be of a certain valuation, 
but the applicant to go first to the justices of his division or 
borough for a certificate, which thus enabled some inquiry 
to be made into the respectability of the persons keeping 
beer-houses. This certificate of justices, sometimes also 
called a justice’s license, is indispensable before getting an 
excise license. It is, moreover, required that every person 
obtaining a license shall paint conspicuously over the door 
of his premises, in such form and manner as the acts specify, 
his Christian name and surname at full length, and the 
words ‘licensed to sell beer (or cider) by retail,’ with the 
addition of ‘to be drunk on the premises,’ or ‘not to be 
drunk on the premises,’ as the case may be. Penalties are 
also imposed on every retailer of beer or cider who shall 
transgress, or allow to be ‘transgressed, any of the 
numerous and stringent provisions of the Licensing Acts 
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1872-74. The license to sell beer is confined to that partic- 
ular privilege; and persons, under cover of it, attempting to 
sell wines or spirits, are not only liable in a heavy penal ; 
but may be deprived of their beer license. On the other 
hand, a license to sell wines and spirits is quite distinct; but 
all excise licenses to retail liquors must be preceded by a 
justice’s certificate. 

The Winc and Beer-house Acts of 1869, 1870, still main 
govern the qualifications of those who sell beer by retail, 
and a similar law is applied to those who sell wine and 
liquors by retail in refreshment houses. The law was, how- 
ever, deemed imperfect as regards the offenses which the 
keepers of licensed houses are prone to commit, and it re- 
quired the Intoxicating Liquors Licensing Act of 1872, c. 
94, and of 1874, c. 49, to create more uniformity as well as 
stringency in the requirements. During Sundays, all 
licensed houses require to be shut except between 124 or 1 
P.M. and 24 or 3 P.M., and between 6 P.M. and 10 or 11 
P.M., the justices having a slight power to vary these hours, 
A fixed time of opening and closing is also prescribed for 
week-days. When a keeper of the house is convicted of an 
offense, it is usually indorsed on his license, and after three 
indorsements he forfeits the license; and, in some cases, 
even the landlord's power to relet the house for the sale of 
liquors is suspended for some years, according to the nature 
of the offenses. Though the houses are closed for part of 
Sundays, yet travellers and lodgers are exempted in most 
cases, and can be supplied as usual with liquors. Some of 
the penalties have been admitted to be too severe, and 
require modification. 

he place where beer is exclusively sold is called a beer- 
house, differing in this respect from an ale-house, which 
means a place where other liquors as well as beer are re- 
tailed. The term pudlic-house applies to the second most 
frequently. 

he sale of beers or ales in Scotland is regulated by the 
act 25 and 26 Vict. c. 35, amending the act 9 Geo. IV. c. 
58, and the 16 and 17 Vict. c. 67, commonly called the 
‘Forbes Mackenzie Act.’ Justices and magistrates meet 
twice a year to grant certificates. By the form of license 
thereby prescribed, no liquors of any kind can be sold on 
Sunday in any inn, hotel, shop, or any public house, except 
to lodgers and travellers. In the English acts, the words 
‘ bond-fide travellers’ are used, which mean the same thing, 
and they are held to include persons travelling two or three 
miles for business or pleasure. Many of the penalties of 
the act 25 and 26 Vict. c. 35 exceeded those of the English 
acts, but the English act of 1872 far outstripped in strin- 
gency (except as regards Sunday) the Scotch acts.* 

BEERBHOOM, or BIRBHUM, bërb-hóm': dist. in the 
lower provinces of Bengal; 1,756 sq. m.; between n. lat. 23° 

* A shebeen is the name given in Scotland to a house or place 
where liquors are sold without a justice's or excise certificate. 
Every person found in such a place, drunk or drinking, may be 
taken before a justice, or detained in a police-station till this can he 
done, and he may then be fined ten shillings, or, in default, impris- 


oned ten days. 
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82’ and 24°{40’, and between e. long. 86° 25’ and 88° 30’. 
The chief town is Suri, 100 m. n.n.w. of Calcutta, and after 
it the dist. is sometimes named. The inhabitants are gen- 
erally a rude race, and there appear to be hardly any places 
worthy of the name of towns. Pop. of B. (1881) 794,428. 

- BEER-MONEY: a peculiar payment to non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers in the English army; established 
1800, at the suggestion of the Duke of York; consisting of 
one penny per day for troops when on home-service, as a 
substitute for an issue of beer and spirits. It continued as 
an addition to the daily pay until 1873, when, the stoppages 
for rations having been abolished, the opportunity was taken 
to consolidate Beer-money and pay proper. 

BEERSHEBA, 0¢-ér-shé'ba, or BIRESSEBA, bir-čs-së'ba 
(‘ well of the oath,’ or ‘ well of the seven’): a place in Pales- 
tine, so called because here Abraham entered into an alli- 
ance with Abimelech, King of Gerar, which he ratified with 
an oath and a gift of seven ewe lambs. B. was on the s. 
border of Palestine, about 52 m. s.w. from Jerusalem, and 
formed the limit in that direction of the Israelitish domin- 
ion. It was one of the most ancient as well as one of the 
most interesting places in sacred record. While Abraham 
resided at this place, he received the command to sacrifice 
Isaac. Afterwards, Isaac had his residence here. Esau 
was robbed of his birthright and blessing here, and here 
Jacob sacrificed to God before departing into Egypt; the 
sons of Samuel were made judges here, and it was hence 
that Elijah was forced to flee into the desert from Jezebel’s 
wrath. After the captivity, B. was occupied for some time 
by the Jews, and in 4th c. after Christ, it was a Roman 

rrison. Afterwards, the Crusaders are said to have forti- 

ed it, and to have regarded it as a place of importance. 
Two circular wells of fine pure water—the largest 44 ft. 
deep to the surface of the water, and 12} ft. in diameter— 
and a heap of ruins about half a mile long and a quarter 
broad, remain to mark the place where B. once was, 

BEER-STONE: a species of freestone quarried at Beer, 
in Dorsetshire, Eng. 

BEESHA, bč'sha: genus of grasses with the habit and 
most of the characters of bamboos, but remarkable for the 
fisshy pericarp which encloses the seed, forming a sort of 
berry. The species are few, natives of the East Indies. 

BEESTINGS, n. plu. bëst'ïngz, also spelled Brest’rnes, 
and BEEsT'NINGS [see Brestines]: first milk given by a 
cow after calving. 

BEES-WAX, bé2'wdks: obtained principally from the 
ordinary bee-hive, where it is elaborated by the workers. 
See BEE. For some time, it was matter of dispute whether 
the bees really manufactured the wax from other ingredients 
in their food, or performed the simple task of carrying the 
wax ready made from the plant to the hive. It now seems 
definitely settled, that while, in ordinary circumstances, 
bees may derive part of the wax from plants, yet, when 
they are fed entirely upon pure sugar, they continue to 
elaborate wax, and to build up the walls and partitions of 
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the honeycomb. British B. is naturally of a yellow color, 
while that procured from some other countries is darker in 
tint; and in the case of the wax from Brazil, which is 
yielded by a species of black bee hiving underground, the 
color is a dark mahogany, and the material is soft and 
tenacious. In the separation of the honey from the wax, 
the honeycomb is subjected to pressure, which squeezes 
out most of the honey; the residual comb is then treated 
with water, and heated, with constant stirring, till the wax 
melts, when the whole is passed through hair-bags. The 
wax is received in a vessel of cold water, where it is at the 
same time washed, and cooled down till it solidifies, as a 
thick cake, on the surface of the water. For many pur- 
poses, it is necessary to bleach the wax, and the common 
method is to obtain it in thin sheets or ribbons, by melting 
it under water, and pouring it upon horizontal wooden 
cylinders, which are kept revolving half immersed in water 
in a perforated vessel. The sheets or ribbons of wax so 
obtained are laid out upon a field with a southern aspect, 
and being repeatedly watered, are subjected to the joint 
action of the sun’s rays, the ozone of the air, and moisture. 
In a short time, the wax loses its yellow tint, and becomes 
white. Attempts have been made to perform the bleaching 
more expeditiously by employing chlorine, bleaching- 
powder, and other chemical agents. The only process 
which appears not to injure the wax is to melt it, and for 
every pound add two ounces of pulverized nitrate of soda, 
and one ounce oil of vitriol, diluted previously with eight 
ounces of water. While the latter is gradually poured in, 
heat is applied, and the whole mixture swells up, necessitat- 
ing the employment of a capacious vessel. On cooling, the 
wax gathers on the surface, and being repeatedly treated 
with hot water, to wash away impurities, is finally allowed 
to solidify in a cake. 

Purified B. has a density of 960 to 966, and is therefore 
lighter than water, which is taken as 1000. In thin slices, 
it is translucent, and is tasteless, odorless, and colorless. 
At 82° F., it is hard, brittle, and solid. When heated to 
85°-90° F., it softens, and can then be kneaded between 
the fingers like moist dough or putty, and at 145° F. it 
fuses, and becomes a true liquid. It is insoluble in water, 
and is partly soluble in boiling alcohol, and partly not. 
The alcoholic solution, which takes up about 80 to 90 per 
cent. of the wax, contains principally a substance called 
cerine, which separates in crystals as the solution cools, 
and ceroleine, which remains dissolved in the cold alcohol. 
The matter which resists the solvent action of the alcohol 
is a substance called myricine. B. is largely used in the 
manufacture of wax candles and tapers; and though it 
has recently been very much excluded from the manu- 
facture of ordinary candles, from the readiness with which 
first-class composite candles can be made indirectly from 
tallow (from stearine) and from paraflin, yet it is often used 
as one of the ingredients in composite candles. See CANDLE. 
The very large candles used in Rom. Cath. countries for 
church services are always made of wax alone. 
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BEET, n. bêt [F. beete: Ger. beete: L. bèta]: genus of 
plants of the natural order Chenopodiacee (q.v.), distin- 
puaa by a 5-cleft perianth, five stamens inserted on a 

eshy ring surrounding the ovary, and the fruit adhering 
to the calyx, and collecteđ in clusters of two or three. 
The species are not numerous; they are mostly biennials, 
with smooth, ovate, stalked root-leaves, and tall, leafy, 
flowering-stems. They are natives of the temperate parts 
of the old world. The Common B. (B. vulgaris) is a na- 
tive of the shores of the Mediterranean, but is now in very 
general cultivation both in fields and gardens, chiefly for 
the sake of its large succulent and generally carrot-shaped 
roots, which are used as food for man and cattle, and from 
which sugar is extracted: see BEET-RooT SUGAR. Beet- 
roots may be substituted for malt, when deprived of the 
greater part of their juice by pressure. The variety chiefly 
cultivated in gardens is known as Rep B., from the color 
of the root, which also more or less appears in the leaves 
and leaf-stalks. The sub-varieties are very numerous. In 
some, the root is rather turnip shaped than carrot-shaped, 
and the size and color also vary much, some being of a 
deep blood-red, or even almost blackish color, both ex- 
ternally and internally; and others of a much lighter red, 
and internally even white. It forms a favorite pickle, 
and is also very agreeable as a boiled vegetable when 
properly dressed. The seed is sown so late in spring, that 
the plants may not produce flowering stems the first year, 
which, when it occurs, renders the root fibrous and use- 
less. -MANGEL-WURZEL (q.v.), valuable as a field-crop for 
food of cattle, is, in general, regarded as merely a larger 
and coarser variety of the common B., in which the red 
color is comparatively little exhibited, although some 
botanists have, on very slender grounds, endeavored to 
erect it into a distinct species—The WumitE B. of our 
gardens (B. cicla of some botanists) is now also generally 
supposed to be a mere variety of the common B., with 
little or no red in its roots or leaves, and a comparatively 
slender root. It is cultivated for the sake of its leaves, 
which are used in the same manner as spinach, and form 
an excellent substitute for it, especially in the beginning 
of spring. The leaf-stalks and midribs (chards) of the 
leaves, especially of a variety in which these parts are un- 
usually developed, are also dressed for the table.—Sga B. 
(B. maritima) grows wild upon some sea-shores, and differs 
from the common B. in its perennial root, its partly pros- 
trate stems, and other characters. The leavesare used for 
food in Ireland, as are also those of B. Bengalensis in the 
East Indies. BEET-RAVE is a variety of beet. 

BEET-FLY (Anthomyia Bete): insect which infests 
crops of mangel-wurzel, and other kinds of beet, deposit- 
ing its eggs on the leaves, the soft parts of which the larve 
devour, causing them to assume a blistered appearance, anG, 
when numcrous, injuring the health of the plants. It is a 
two-winged insect (see DIPTERA), of the great family Mus- 
cides, of which the common house-fly may be regarded as 
the type, and belongs to a genus of which very many species 
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are known, the larvee of some of which are well known as 
feeding upon the roots of cabbages, turnips, etc. See CAB- 
BAGE-FLY: TuRNIP-FLy; Potato-FLy. It is not so large 
as the common house-fly, z e 

BEETHOVEN, Lupwie van, dd'té-vén: 1770, Dec. 17 
—1827, March 26; b. Bonn; d. Vienna: unrivalled com- 
poser, Whose works have made a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of music. His father, a tenor-singer in the elector’s 
chapel at Bonn, began to cultivate the genius of his son 
when only five years of age. He next placed him under 
the court-organist, Van Eden, and shortly after under the 
composer Neefe. In his eighth year he created astonish- 
ment by his performance on the violin; when only eleven, 
he played the music in Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Klavier; 
and in his thirteenth year he published, at Mannheim, a 
volume of variations on a march, songs, and sonatas. In 
1792, he was sent to Vienna by his patron, the Elector of 
Cologne, to enjoy the instructions of Haydn, who first 
made him acquainted with the works of Hiindel. He also 
studied composition under Albrechtsberger. There he 
soon attracted notice by his extraordinary ability as an 
extempore player of fantasias, and also by some composi- 
tions, which, however, did not escape the censure of 
critics. He became so much attached to Vienna, that, 
after his patron’s death in 1801, he determined to remain, 
and declined an invitation to England. In 1809, when 
another offer tempted him to leave Vienna, several friends 
of music, with the Archduke Rudolf at their head, raised 
a subscription to provide for the composer a pension suffi- 
cient to retain him. At Vienna, therefore, he stayed dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, secluded from the world, of 
which he knew as little as it knew of him; and in later 

ears, still more isolated from society by a defect of hear- 
ing, which gradually became confirmed into entire deaf- 
ness. In this sad inviolable solitude, he produced his new 
symphonies, his sublime overtures, his quintets and 
quartets, so full of profound conceptions and mysterious 
revelations of the highest harmonies, and his pianoforte 
sonatas, which express, sometimes, a peculiar train of feel- 
ings, at other times appear to represent his own recluse 
character. Shut out in a large measure from the ordinary 
pleasures of life, ignorant of the sweetness of married life, 
and able to enjoy only in a slender measure social inter- 
course, he retired for compensation into the world of his 
own imagination, and brought forth from its deep resources 
those treasures of harmony which, though at first received 
with a shy astonishment rather than a cordial admiration, 
are now ranked among the works of art which cannot die. 
These new forms and original creations, which displa 
B.’s majestic powers in music, were only gradually devel- 
oped; in his early productions, he submitted to established 
forms of composition. 

The works of B. may be divided into three classes, or 
may be assigned to three distinct periods of his intellectual 
development. All the works of his first period, though 
important, show the influence of his teacher Haydn, or of 
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his more highly esteemed model, Mozart. This period of 
composition may be said to extend to his 16th orchestral 
work, including,, besides several pianoforte sonatas, trios 
for pianoforte and for stringed instruments. All these 
early works display the highest cultivation of the forms 
and principles of art previously established in the Viennese 
school of music.—The second period of B.’s artistic life, 
in which his genius was completely self-reliant, extends 
from the 16th to the 80th work. This was certainly the 
most productive and brilliant part of his career. To it 
belong his greatest creations, his magnificent and power- 
ful orchestral works—symphonies, overtures, etc.—all of 
which display the highest qualities of imaginative com- 
position. Besides the great orchestral works, it includes 
many sonatas for pianoforte, and various compositions 
of chamber-music — septets, quintets, quartets, trios, 
serenades, etc. In dramatic composition, B. produced 
only one opera, but this was Fidelio, the first truly German 
musical work of a dramatic character. This was the 
result of great study, and, as it is now given, is the recon- 
struction of an earlier composition. Other dramatic 
pieces are—the overture, interludes, and melodramatic 
music in Goethe’s Egmont, and the instrumental music 
and choruses in the Ruins of Athens.—In the third and 
last period of B.’s career we find those two gigantic 
works, the Missa Solemnis in D minor, and the ninth sym- 
phony (D minor) with chorus. These works transcend all 
common laws and forms, and belong to the highest sphere 
. of art. Their depth and mystery can be apprehended only 
by those who have deep emotions and prong technical 
knowledge of music. Other works of this last class ap- 
proach those just mentioned, though they do not reach 
the same elevation. But all are alike in passing far beyond 
the ordinary traditional forms of art. All are pervaded 
by an impulse as of inspiration. Among these works may 
be mentioned the great quartets for bow-instruments 
(mostly published after the death of B.), the grand over- 
tures—works 115 and 124—and several sonatas for piano- 
forte, especially that in B-flat major. 

The life of B. has been written by Schlosser, Schindler, 
Moscheles, Marx, Nohl, Thayer (1866-71). See also Notte- 
bohin, Skizzenbuch Beethoven's, 


BEETLE, n. det’? [AS. ditel, the biter—from bitan, to 
bite]: a general name of insects having a horny wing-cover. 
BEETLE-HEADED, dull; stupid. 


BEETLE, v. bët? [AS. beotan, to threaten: OE. bitel, 
biting, sharp—from AS. bitan, to bite]: to jut out and hang 
over; to hang or extend out. BEET'LING, imp. jutting. 
BEETLED, pp. bët'ld. BEETLE-BROW, a projecting brow. 
BEETLE-BROWED, a. having prominent or projecting brows. 


BEETLE, 62'tl: a name popularly applied to many kinds 
of coleopterous insects. It is never extended to insects of 
any other order, and it is sometimes used in works on nat- 
ural history as a common name for all coleopterous insects; 
but this makes it to include many kinds to which it is not 
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BEETLE—BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


popuierty applied, as fireflies, lady-birds, weevils, canthar- 
des, etc. It is also employed by some authors in a more 
restricted sense, as a designation of the insects forming the 
large tribe Scarabaides; but the restriction, equally with the 
extension, is an interference with the popular use of the 
English word, of which, however, the limits are very un- 
certain. To consider the B., witb strict regard to that pop- 
ular use, and at the same time to science, would be neither 
easy nor profitable, as the assemblage of kinds would be 
not only large, but very miscellaneous. See COLEOPTERA: 
ScARAB&IDA: BOMBARDIER BEETLE: STAG BEETLE: 
Buryina BEETLE: GoLiaATH BEETLE: Rose BEETLE: 
etc. The name BLACK BEETLE is often given to the Cock- 
ROACH (q.v.): see also BLAPs. 


BEETLE, n. Ddét'l [AS. bytel, a mallet: Ger. beutel, a 
mallet for beating flax—from Bar 1, which see]: a heavy 
wooden hammer or mallet. BrETLING, a finishing me- 
chanical process applied originally to linen shirting, after- 
wards to cotton shirting, in imitation of linen, to give 
the cloth a bard and wiry look, by flattening the yarn 
irregularly in an angled manner. This is done by the 
rising and falling of upright wooden stampers, placed 
close together in a row, with their square butts resting on a 
roller over which the cloth passes under them, doubled in a 
particular way so as to give the yarn an angled appearance 
when struck. The stampers are worked by the rotation of 
a horizontal shaft, acting with tapets, like the cylinder of a 
barrel-organ. 

Linen weft is likewise beetled, but by hand hammering, 
on a large flat stone, with a wooden mallet, to soften this 

arn for easiness of working it, or ‘getting it on,’ in the 
anguage of the craft, in weaving. Beetling is likewise a 
process in flax- dressing, to separate the woody from the 
flexible fibres of the plant. See FLAX-DRESSING. 


BEE’TLE-STONE: name given by the lapidaries of 
Edinburgh to hard nodules of clay ironstone, found abun- 
dantly in a low cliff, composed of shale, at Newhaven, or 
strewed upon the beach in that neighborhood. They take 
a beautiful polish, and have been employed to make letter- 
weights and other ornamental articles. The name was 
given in consequence of the supposed origin of the fossil 
which is of most frequent occurrence as the nucleus of the 
nodules, which, however, is not a fossil beetle, but a copro- 
lite (q.v.). Some of the nodules contain a fossil fish, and 
some a fossil of vegetable origin, 

BEET-ROOT SUGAR: sugar obtained from the beet, 
similar to cane-sugar, but inferior in sweetening power. 
See Sugar. Beet-root contains on an average about ten 
per cent. of saccharine matter (sugar-cane, 18 per cent.); of 
the varieties, the white Slesvig beet is the richest. To ob- 
tain the sugar, the roots, after being washed, are first rasped 
down by machines, so as to tear up the cells. The pulp is 
then put into bags, and the juice is squeezed out by presses. 
The juice is next treated with lime or sulphuric acid, to 
clarify it, and also filtered till no deposit is formed; after 
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BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


which it is boiled in large boilers to concentrate it. When 
it has attained a certain density (25° Beaumé), it is poured 
through flannel, and is now a dark-colored syrup, which, in 
order to yield pure sugar, must be deprived of its coloring- 
matter and mucilage. This is effected by filtering it through 
animal charcoal or bone-black. The filtered juice is now 
treated with lime-water beaten up with a little white of 
egg to a lather, till it is slightly alkaline, and is then further 
concentrated by boiling in copper pans, care being taken to 
stir and scum it ali the while. When sufficiently concen- 
trated, it is put into vessels, and allowed to stand several 
days, in a warm room, to crystallize; the uncrystallized 
part, or molasses, is then drained off, and what remains is 
raw sugar. This is still further refined by again dissolving 
and treating it with albumen and blood. In separating the 
crystallized from the vuncrystallized part, centrifugal 
machines are now much used. Another improvement is the 
vacuum-pan, which allows the juice to be boiled down 
without burning. The molasses drained off from beet-root 
sugar has a disagreeable taste, and cannot be used for sweet- 
ening, like cane molasses. 

About the middle of the 18th c., Marggraf, an apothe- 
cary in Berlin, drew attention to the sugar contained in the 
beet-root; but Achard, the Prussian chemist, was the first 
who was moderately successful in extracting it. Still, as 
only two or three per cent. of sugar was obtained, the pro- 
duct did not pay the cost, until Napoleon’s continental sys- 
tem raised the price of sugar, and gave rise to improved 
methods of manufacturing it. Even after the fall of Na- 
poleon, protective duties kept alive this manufacture in 

ance; and when numerous improvements of method had 
raised the percentage of sugar realized to about 5 lbs. from 
100 lbs. of beet, it took a fresh start (about 1825) in France 
and Belgium, was revived in Germany, and spread even to 
Russia. The falling off of the customs duties on the im- 
port of colonial sugar obliged the German governments to 
impose a small duty on beet-sugar, which checked the man- 
ufacture for a time; but owing to the protective measures 
of the Zollverein, the trade soon recovered, and is still 
brisk. Large quantities are annually exported from the 
continent of Europe to Britain, where they are used by re- 
finers mixed with cane sugar, without which it does not 
produce the best qualities of refined or loaf-sugar. Theim- 
ports into Great Britain have at present an annual value 
of nine or ten millions sterling. The production of beet- 
sugar is a modern industry, starting first in France dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon I., and subsequently estab- 
lishing itself after many difficulties in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Holland. The table shows the pro- 
duce of bect-sugar in the four principal eok coun- 


tries for the year 1871-2, as compared with the year 1881-2. 
1871-2. 1881-2. 
Germany (Empire)................ 190.000 tons. 606,000 tons. 
Austria-Hungary..............e005 162,000 ‘* 411,000 “ 
PRANCOiasiccse Riatethee T 335,000 ‘* 893,000 ‘* 


BEEVES—BEFFANA. 


The imports into Great Britain have increased as below: 


1870. 1881, 
Raw beet-sugar.................005 84,000 tons. 310,700 tons. 
Refined beet-sugar.................82,000 © 140,000 `" 


The produce of Holland and Belgium is also large and 
increasing; but inconsiderable compared with that of the 
four countries given above. In Sweden, Denmark, Eng- 
land (at Lavenham), and California, beet-sugar factories 
have also been established; and attempts have been made to 
promote the manufacture in Ireland, but none have as yet 
been quite successful. The following figures show how 
rapidly the beet-sugar manufactured has on the whole pros- 
pered. Total produce of all countries: 


1OBB IREE RETA TEE 200.000 tons of sugar. 
E ME Ae Oe ee 452,000 “ $ 
ALe o REE E REA EAT 650,000 ‘* se 
} | 7) E E ETE PERH heed 1,154,200 ‘ “a 


This large annual yield of 14 million tons has been main- 
tained for some years, and forms about one-fourth of the 
sugar now produced from all sources. 

An acre of land planted with beet can be made without 
difficulty to yield at least a ton of sugar, worth from $100 
to $120, and there are certain by-products besides. The 
average percentage composition of the root of the sugar- 
beet is as follows: Sugar, 104; fibre, etc., 5; gluten, solu- 
ble organic compounds, and ash, 3; water, 814. But the 
proportion of sugar varies much—it being greater in small 
than in large beets, in dry than in moist climates, in light 
than in heavy soils, in the part of the root under than in 
that above ground, and when manure has not been directly 
applied to the crop. 

Crystallized sugar although by far the most valuable, is 
not the only useful product of beet-root, as the following 
list of its products will show: (1) Crystallized sugar; (2) 
Exhausted pulp useful for cattle-food; (3) Coarse spirit 
obtained by fermenting the uncrystallizable sugar; (4) Pot- 
ash salts. The fibrous portion of the root is sometimes 
used to mix with other material for making paper. 

The distillation of spirits from beet is largely practiced 
on the continent, and many good judges maintain that it is 
really a more profitable business than the manufacture of 
beet-root sugar. In Belgium.and Germany the two indus- 
tries are frequently combined, an arrangement which pos- 
sesses the advantage that, in a season when the proportion 
of sugar in the roots is too small to yield more than a bare 
profit, the manufacturer may ferment the sugar-containing 
juice. The spirit thus obtained yields a fair return even 
when the beets contain only from 56 to 6 per cent. of sugar. 

BEEVES, n. plu. dévz [see BEEF]: sing. BEEF, some- 
noe BEEvE; black cattle; animals of the ox or cow 

ind. 

BEFALL, v. be-fawl' [be, and fall]: to happen to; to 
come to pass. BEFAL'LING, imp. BEFELL, pt. 0é.fél’. 
BEFALLEN, pp. bë-fawl'ën. 

BEFFANA, bäā-fåâ'nå, a corruption of Epiphania (Epiph- 
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-  BEFFROI. 

any): name „piven in Italy to a singular custom prevailing 
on Three Kings’ Day (see BEAN-KING’S FESTIVAL), or 
Twelfth Night. According to tradition, the B. was an old 
woman who, being busy cleaning the house when the three 
wise men of the East passed by on their way to offer their 
treasures to the infant Saviour, excused herself for not go- 
ing out to see them on the ground that she would have an 
opportunity of doing so when they returned. They, how- 
ever, went home by another way; and the B., not knowing 
this, has ever since been watching for their return. She is 
supposed to take a great interest in children, who on 
Twelfth Night are put earlier to bed, and a stocking of each 
is hung before the fire. Shortly, the cry ‘ Ecco la B.’ is 
raised; and the children, who have not gone to sleep, dart 
out of bed, and seize their stockings, in which each finds a pres- 
ent bearing some proportion in value to his conduct during 
the year. If any one has been conspicuously ill-behaved, he 
finds his stocking full of ashes—the method the B. takes of 
expressing her disapprobation. It was also custom in 
Italy, on Twelfth Night, to carry an effigy called the B. in 
procession through the streets amid great rejoicings; but 
this, which was probably the relic of the celebration of a 
middle-age ‘mystery,’ has fallen greatly into disuse. The 
word is also used to awe naughty children. 








Beffroi, or Breaching Tower.—From Grose’s Military Antiquities. 


BEFFROI, ëf froy, or BELFRY, bël'fri: name of a 
tower used in the military sieges of ancient and medieval 
times. When a town was to be besieged, a movable tower, 
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as high as the walls, was brought near it; and this tower 
was the Beffroi. Its use is more than once spoken of by 
Cesar in his account of his campaigns in Gaul. Froissart 
describes, with his usual spirit, a B. employed at the siege 
of the castle of Breteuil, 1856. At the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Crusaders, a B. was carried in pieces, put together just 
beyond bow-shot, and then pushed on wheels to a proper 
position. The object of such towers was to cover the ap- 
proach of troops. Sometimes they were pushed on by 
pressure, sometimes Y capstans and ropes. The highest 
were on six or eight wheels, and had as many as twelve or 
fifteen stories or stages; but it was usual to limit the height 
to three or four stages. They were often covered with raw 
hides, to protect them from the flames of boiling grease and 
oil directed against them by the besieged; and there was a 
hinged drawbridge at the top, to let down upon the parapet 
of the wall, to aid in landing. The lower stage frequently 
bad a ram (see BATTERING RAM); while the others were 
crowded with archers, arbalestiers, and slingers; or there 
were bowmen on all the stages except the top, which had a 
storming or boarding party. During the wars under 
Charles I., the royalists made a B. to aid in the besieging 
of a town or castle in Hı refordshire; it was higher than the 
defense-works, and was >rovided with loopholes, a bridge, 
etc.; but the Roundheads captured it before it could be ap- 
plied to use. Ducange t 1inks that the name of belfry (q.v.) 
given to a bell-tower, wa . derived from the warlike machine 
called the beffroi or belf y. See BELFRY. 

BEFIT, v. dé-fit’ [AS. be; F. fait, wrought]: to suit; to 
become. BEFIT'TING, imp. BEFIT'TED, pp. 

BEFLATTER, v. bé-jlit'téer [be, and flatter]: to load with 
flattery. 

Oe v. be-fog’: toinvolve in a fog. BEFOGGED', pp. 
and a. 

BEFOOL, v. bé-fél' [AS. be; F. fol, idle]: to lead astray; 
to delude. BrFroou'tIne, imp. BEFOOLED, pp. bë-fóld'. 

BEFORE, prep. b¢-for' [be, and fore: AS. beforan]: in 
front of ; in presence of: Ap. in front; further onward: 
Cons. further onward in time. BEFOREHAND, ad. 0é-for'- 
hand. sooner in time; previously; at first. BEFORE’TIME, 
ad. -tim, formerly; of old time. 

BEFORTUNE, bé-for'tin- to happen to; to betide. 

BEFOUL, v. b¢-fowl' [be, and foul]: to make foul; to 
soil; to entangle; to run against or amongst. BEFOUL'ING, 
imp. BEFOULED’, pp. -fowld’. 

BEFRIEND, v. b¢-frénd’ [be, and friend]: to assist; to 
favor; to aid in a difficulty. BEFRIEND'ING, imp. BE- 
FRIENDED, pp. bé-frénd'éd. BEFRIEND'MENT, -mént, the 
act of befriending; the state of being befriended. 

_BEG, v. bég [from bag, as when alms were uniformly 
given in kind, the bag was a universal characteristic of the 
beggar; a corruption of AS. bedecian, to beg—lit., to ask 
something for the bag or wallet]: to ask earnestly; to be- 
seech; to entreat; to solicit charity; to take for granted; te 
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assume, Bra@’aine, imp. BEGGED, pp. bégd. BEGGAR, n. 
bég'gér [compare Gael. baigean, a little bag; baigear, a 
beggar]: one who is poor and asks charity; one much re- 
duced in circumstances; one who begs: V. to reduce to 
poverty. BEG'GARING, imp. BEGGARED, pp. bég'gérd, 
reduced to poverty by misfortune or misconduct. Bxre’- 
GARLY, a. -l4, mean; poor:’AD. meanly. BEG'GARLINESS, 
n. -li-nés, poverty; meanness. BrEGGARY, n. déeg'gér-i, a 
state of great poverty. BEG GARMAN, n. a man who isa 
beggar. BEG'GABLE, a. able to be obtained if begged for, 
or at least able to be begged with a doubtful result. 
BEGGING THE QUESTION, assuming the truth of the very 
thing to be proved. BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOR, a certain 

me of cards. Note.—The early association of beg with 
ag arose from a popular theory; beg, to bid often, appears 
rather to be a frequentative of bid—see Skeat.—Syn. of 
‘beg’: to ask; request; beseech; supplicate; entreat; im- 
plore; solicit; adjure; crave; desire. 

BEG, n. bég [Turkish beg = ba], or BEY, bd: Turkish 
title, rather vague in its import, and commonly given to 
superior military officers, ship-captains, and distinguished 
ce vs More strictly, it applies to the governor of a 
small district, who bears a horse-tail as a sign of his rank. 
The governor of Tunis has this title. —‘ Beglerbeg,’ or, more 
correctly, Beilerbegi (‘lord of lords’), is the title given to the 
governor of a province who bears three horse-tails as his 
badge of honor, and has authority over several begs, agas, 
etc. This superior title belongs to the governors of Ru- 
melia, Anatolia, and Syria. e 


BEGA, 0é'ga [Mahratta, Hind., etc., bigha]: in India, a 
land measure equal to about one-third of an acre. 


BEGAS, bd'gdés, KARL: 1794-1854, Nov. 28; b. Berlin: 
court-painter to the king of Prussia, prof. and member of 
the Acad. of Art in Berlin; received his first lessons in 

inting from Philippart, at Bonn. In 1811, he went to 

aris, where he spent cighteen months in the studio of the 
celebrated Gros. In 1815, Frederick William III. on the 
occasion of his visit to Paris, bought a large original paint- 
ing by B., Job surrounded by his Friends, and gave him 
two commissions for different churches in Berlin. This led 
to his moving thither, 1818, and to his subsequently re- 
siding in Italy at the king’s expense. On his return to 
Berlin, 1825, he painted many biblical subjects for churches, 
as well as other pictures. There are frescoes of colossal 
size by him in the new church of Sacrow, near Potsdam. 
He is especially distinguished for the animation and in- 
dividuality of his porteto, and painted for the king a 
ey of celebrated authors and artists, including Hum- 

ldt, Schelling, etc. Several of his genre paintings have 
been rendered familiar by repeated engravings; and his 
works, in general, are eminent for expression, rich coloring, 
and a peculiarly clear chiaro oscuro. 

BEGASS, n. bč-găs' (Sp. bagdzo, trash, the remains of 
pressed sugar-cane or grapes, etc.]; the sugar-cane after 
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being cut and crushed: also spelled BAGAssE and Mraass. 
See BAGASSE. 


BEGET, n. bé-gét' [AS. begittan, to obtain: Goth. bigitan, 
to find]: to generate; to produce; to cause to exist. BE- 
GET TING, imp. BeEaor’, pt. BEGOTTEN, pp. bé-got'n. 
BEGET TER, n. one who. : 


- BEGGAR, bèg'gar: a person who solicits charitable aid 
from the public at large. The word has been supposed, 
though quesos thy: to have some connection with the 
fraternity known as Beghards. See BeaurInEs. Theactual 
begging or solicitation of temporal aid became, however, so 
conspicuous a feature among these mendicant orders, that 
the term originally applied to their sacred duties seems at a 
very early period to have acquired its modern vulgar ac- 
ceptation. There is no class of men who have had their 
lot and condition so varied by ethnical and social conditions 
as beggars. In a civilized industrious country, the B., to 
have any chance of relief, must manage to induce the belief, 
whether true or false, that he is on the verge of want, and 
requires the solicited alms to keep him from starvation. 
Among oriental nations, on the other hand, beggars have 
often been a potent class, who may be rather considered as 
endowed with the privilege of taxing their fellow-creatures, 
than as objects of compassion. It has sometimes been sup- 

osed that a residue of this feeling of superiority character- 
izes the mental physiology even of the mendicant of civili- 
zation, and that, abject as he seems, he considers himself 
to some extent a privileged person, entitled to support from 
hif fellows, without being amenable to the slavish drudgery 
by which the working-classes live. In Europe, during the 
middle ages, those doctrines of Christianity which are in- 
tended to teach us to abjure selfishness and. worldly-minded- 
ness were exaggerated into a profession of total abstraction 
from worldly cares and pursuits. Hence arose the large 
body of religionists who, as hermits or members of the 
mendicant orders, lived on the contributions of others. In 
later times, the mendicant orders became the proudest and 
the richest of the clergy; but while the chiefs lived in 
affluence, the practices of the lower adherents fostered 
throughout Europe a system of mendicancy very inimical 
to civilization and jadusteial progress. ver since the 
Reformation, the British laws have had a struggle with the 
B.; but neither by the kindness of a liberal poor-law, nor 
by the severity of a merciless criminal code, have they been 
able to suppress him. When a country proyides, as Britain 
does, that no one shall be permitted to starve, it would 
naturally be expected that the springs of miscellaneous 
charity would be dried. But itis not so, and it is indeed 
often plausibly urged, that entirely to supersede all acts of 
kindly generosity between man and man, through rigid 
legal provisions, must lower the standard of human char- 
acter, by depriving it of all opportunity for the exercise of 
the generous emotions. It is clear that, in the light of 
political economy. promiscuous charity is the most costly 
and most corrupting way of administering relief to indi- 
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gence, and that the idle B. on the street does not deserve 
such a luxurious table as the industrious mechanic cannot 
afford to himself. But, at the same time, no one who drops 
a coin in a beggar’s hat can say how many others may be 
deposited there during the day, and whether the B. is 
merely drawing a wretched pittance, or deriving a good 
income. Begging being a trade, it is not always those who 
are the poorest, but those who are the most expert, who will 
practice it to the best results. The great object is to seize 
on and appropriate any characteristic calculated, whether 
permanently or temporarily, to excite compassion. Hence 
periods of general distress are often the harvest of the B., 
and his trade rises and falls in an inverse ratio with that of 
the working community. Times of prosperity are not 
`- favorable to him, because he is then told that there is plenty 
of work for him. But when workmen are dismissed in 
thousands, and their families turned on the road to seek 
alms, the professional beggars, by their superior skill and 
experience, will be sure to draw the prizes in the distribu- 
tion. Many surprising statements have been made of the 
large incomes made by skilful professional beggars, espe- 
cially in London. The most remarkable anecdotes on the 
subject will be found in Grose’s Olio, whence they have 
often been repeated. Attempts have been made, with ques- 
tionable success, to set forth an average statement of the 
earnings in different departments of the B. trade. A good 
deal of information of this kind will be found in the Report 
of the Constabulary Force Commission of 1889 (see p. 60, et 
seg.). It does not appear, however, that this trade is, like 
others, dependent on the law of supply and demand. The 
B. generally is so constitutionally, whether from hereditary 
or other physical causes. He hasa loathing, even to horror, 
of steady systematic labor, and he will rather submit to all 
the hardships and privations of the wanderer’s lot, than 
endure this dreaded evil. 


BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOR: a game at cards played 
usually by two persons (mostly children), between whom 
the cards are divided. Holding their cards with the backs 
upwards, the players lay down a card alternately, until an 
honor is played, which is paid for by the adversary—four 
cards for an ace, three for a king, two for a queen, and 
one for a knave; such payment being made, the winner 
lifts the trick. If, however, an honor should be laid down 
during the payment, then the opposite party must pay for 
that in the same way; and so on, till a payment.is made 
without an honor. 

BEGGING HERMITS: see AUGUSTINS. 

BEGHARD, or Brevarp, n. bé-gdérd' [F. bégard: Ger. 
beghart]: an order of St. Francis, which aimed at great 
purity, held no property, and subsisted by daily begging. 
Note.—This word seems to have had the same origin as 
béguin, the women in mid. L. being called the beghine, and 
the men beghardi. See BEGUINES. 

BEGHARMI, or Baartrat, ba-ghér'me: country in 
central Africa; bounded on the n. by Lake Tsad; on the 
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w. by the Shari, or Great river, which divides it from the 
kingdom of Bornou, and on thee. by the Waday kingdom. 
It extends s. to about lat. 10° n. Its greatest length is about 
240 m., breadth 150. The whole of B. proper is flat, with 
a slight inclination towards the n., its general elevation 
being about 1,000 ft. above the level of the sea. The outly- 
ing provinces in the s.e. are slightly mountainous. 
has three considerable rivers tlowing through and along 
its borders—the Bénuwé, Logon, and Shari; the last of 
which, augmented by the Logon, is more than 600 yards 
across at Mele. There is, in general, however, the utmost 
scarcity of water in the country, and the inhabitants 
guard their wells with seine care. The soil is composed 
partly of sand and partly of lime, and produces the grain 
and fruit common to countries of central Africa. Worms 
and ants are very destructive to the crops. The ants 
appear to be a grievous pest. Dr. Barth describes them as 
eating through his matting and carpeting, and he had the 
utmost difficulty in preorv ag his goods from entire de- 
struction by them. The total population is abcut a million 
and a half. From the numerous deserted villages, the 
popilation appears to have been much greater formerly. 
ohammedanism has been introduced among them, but 
many are still pagans, and all are grossly superstitious. The 
only industrial arts are weaving and dyeing. Physically, 
they are a fine race of people, superior to the tribes around 
them, the women being pecially handsome. The men 
are subject to a peculiar disease in the little toe, called 
‘mukardam.’ It seems to be caused by a worm, which . 
eats the toe away. One in ten of the male population are 
said to have lost their little toes through this cause. The 
sultan is absolute in his own dominions, and several smaller 
states are tributary to him; and he, in his turn, is tribu- 
tary to the more powerful ruler of Bornou. The fighting- 
force of the kingdom is about 13,000 men. Masena (q v.), 
the capital, has a circumference of about 7 miles.—Barth’s 
Travels in Central Africa, 

BEGILT’, a. [be, and gilt]: gilded over. 

BEGIN, v. bë-gin' [AS. onginnan or beginnan]: to com- 
mence; to enter upon something new; to take the first step. 
BEGIN NING, imp.: N. first cause; origin; first state; the 
rudiments. BEGAN, pt. bè-găn'. BEGUN, pp. dé-gin'. 
BEGIN'NER, n. one who takes the first step; an author of a 
thing; one without experience. Note.—The fundamental 
meaning of begin seems to be, ‘to attain to; ‘to come into 
being; ‘to produce; and may thus really have its origin 
in such roots as Gr. genos; L. genus, kind, sort, race: Gael. 
bith, life; and gin, to procreate—see Wedgwood and 
Mackay.—Syn. of ‘ beginning, n.’: commencement; origin; 
original; rise; source. 

BEGIRD, v. bé-gérd’ [AS. begyrdan]: to surround with 
a girdle; to encompass; to encircle. BEGIRD'ING, imp. 
BEGIRD'ED, or BEGIRT', pp. BrEarrtT’Ina, a. in OF, 
girdling; encompassing. 

BEGKOS, bég'kos, or Betkos, ba’'kos : a large village of 
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Anatolia, on the Bosphorus, 8 m. n.n.e. of Scutari, said 
to be the locality of the contest between Pollux and 
Amycus, in which the latter was killed. See ARGONAUTS. 

BEGLERBEG, bég'lér-bég: see Bra. 

BEGNAW. v. bé-naw' [be, and gnaw]: to eat away; to 
bite. BEGNAWN, pp. bé-nawn', eaten away. 

BEGONEH, int. 5é-gon' [impera. of be, and pp. of go: 
Dut. begaan, touched with emotion: AS. bigán, to go 
about]: go away, emphatically; depart. Wor-BEGONE, 
wo’ bé-giu, oppressed with woe. 

BEGONIA, n. bē-gö'ni- [after M. Begon, a French 
botanist]: an interesting genus of plants common in 
gardens, ord. Begon'tacée; elephant’s ears—so named from 
the form of their leaves. 


BEGONIACEA, be-g6-ni-d'sé-é: nat. ord. of exogenous 
plants, the place of which in the system is doubtful, but 
is supposed by Lindley to be near Cucurbitacee (q.v.). The 
B. are herbaceous or suffruticose plants, with alternate 
leaves, which are oblique at the base, and have large, dry 
stipules.’ The flowers are in cymes, unisexual, the perianth 
colored, with four unequal divisions in the male tlowers, 
and five or eight in the female; the stamens are numerous; 
the fruit is membranous, winged, 3-celled, bursting by 
slits at the base, the seeds minute.—The order contains 
about 160 known species, all of which have pink flowers. 
Almost all are tropical plants, and some of them are often 
to be seen in British hot-houses; but a small species of 
Begonia grows on the Himalaya at a height of at least 
11,500 ft., often growing on the trunks of trees. The 
leaves of the Begonias have a reddish tinge. The leaves 
and young stems are succulent and acid, and those of B. 
Malabarica, B. tuberosa, and other species, are used as pot- 
herbs, or in tarts. The juicy stalks of a large species 
found in Sikkim, at an elevation of five or six thousand 
ft. are mentioned by Dr. Hooker as employed to make a 
pleasant acid sauce. The roots of some are used in their 
native countries as astringents, and some of the Mexican 
species are used as drastic purgatives. 

BEGOT, v., BEGOT'TEN, v. [see BEGET]: procreated. 

BEGRIME, v. bč-grīm' [Dut. begremen, to blacken— 
from AS. be: Sw. grums, dregs, mud: Dan. grime, a spot 
of dirt on the face (see GRIME)]): to sprinkle all over with 
powder; to soil deeply all over with dirt. BEG@RI'MDNG, 
imp. BEGRIMED, pp. bë grimd’. 

BEGRUDGE, v. bë-grůj' [AS. be; F. gruger, to grieve: 
Gr. grudsein, to mutter—/it., to mutter in grumbling 
(see GRUDGE)]: to feel discontent; to grudge; to envy the 
possession of. BEGRUD'GING, imp. BrGRUDGED’, pp. 
grijd' . ‘ 

BEG-SHEHR, bég-shé'hér: fresh-water lake of Asia 
Minor, Karamania; 44 m. s.w. of Koniyeh, presumed to 
be the ancient Caralitis. It is about 20 m. long, and from 
5 to 10 m. broad. It contains many islands, and discharges 
itself by a river of the same name into Lake Soglah, On 
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its e. and n. shores are the towns of Begshehr and Kereli, 
the old Caralio, which issued imperial coins, and is sup- 
posed to have occupied the site of Pamphylia. 

BEGTASHI, bég-td'shée : a religious order in the Otto- 
man empire, which had its origin in the 14th c. The 
name is believed to be derived from that of a celebrated 
dervis, Hadji Begtash, to whom the order appears to owe 
its institution. The members use secret signs and pass- 
words as means of recognition, in the same way as is done 
by the masonic orders, some of them indeed appearing to 
be identical with those of Free-masonry. Although num- 
bering many thousand persons of good social position, the 
society does not appear to exercise any material influence 
in the religion or politics of Turkey. 


BEGUILE, v. dé-gil’ [AS. be; F. guille, deceit]: to de- 
ceive by juggling tricks; to cheat; to amuse. BrEGUI'LING, 
imp. EGUILED’, pp. -gi/d’. BEGUT'LINGLY, ad. i. 
BEGUI'LER, n. one who. BEGUILE'MENT,. n. act of de- 
ceiving.—Syn. of ‘beguile’: to deceive; delude; cheat; 
amuse; ensnare. 


BEGUINES, n. plu. dé-géne', BEGUI'NÆ, or BEGUT'TÆ 
[F. béguin, a linen cap: mid. L. beghina]: the earliest of 
all lay societies of women united for pious purposes; so 
named from their linen caps. Note.—The name is also 
said to have arisen from a mere popular nickname, prov. 
F. bégui,; F. béguer, to stammer; F. bègue, a stammerer.— 
Skeat. The reason of their origin is not quite certain, but 
it is usually attributed—in part, at least—to the dispropor- 
tion in the numbers of men and women occasioned by the 
Crusades. These wars had robbed Christendom of thou- 
sands of its most vigorous sons, and left multitudes of 
widows and maidens, to whom life had henceforth some- 
thing of a solemn and sorrowful aspect, and who there- 
fore betook themselves, in earnest and affectionate piety, 
to the charities and duties of religion. The origin of the 
word is doubtful. The popular tradition of Brabant since 
the 17th c., that a St. Begga, dau. of Pepin, and sis. of St. 
Gertrude, founded, 696, the first sisterhood of B. at Na- 
mur, has no historical basis. Hallmann has also shown 
that the supposed oldest document of the B. (1065), giving 
an account of their establishment at Vilvorde, near Brus- 
sels, is unauthentic. The most probable account is, that 
a priest named Lambert le Bégue, or Le Béghe, i.e., the 
Stammerer, about the year 1180, founded, in Liege, a so- 
ciety of pious women, who were called by his name. The 
B. were not restricted by vows, nor did they follow the 
rules of any order, but were united under a supérieure for 
the exercise of piety and benevolence, and lived generally 
in separate small cottages, which, collectively, formed the 
Beginagium, or ‘ vineyard,’ as it was scripturally termed. 
Their establishments were often enriched by liberal dona- 
tions. A church, a hospital, and a house of reception or 
common entertainment, generally belonged to every com- 
munity of Beguines. The sisters were distinguished from 
the rest of the laity only by their diligence and devoted- 
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ness, piety, modesty, and zeal for the purity of youthful 
education. Societies of B. flourished greatly during the 
12th and 13th c., when they spread themselves over France 
and Germany. Among the most important were those in 
Hamburg, Lübeck, Regensburg, Magdeburg, Leipsic, Gos- 
lar, Rochlitz, and Görlitz. As the pietists of the middle 
ages, the B. were often subjected to persecution by the 
mendicant orders of friars; but, on account of their practi- 
cal usefulness, were sheltered by the pope and councils as 
well as by secular authorities. In the 13th and 14th c., the 
B. became united with the persecuted spiritualists among 
the Franciscans (Fratricelles), and with the sect of the 
‘ Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit.’ Hence arose cer- 
tain heresies, which occasioned interference by the Inquisi- 
tion; and on account of certain immoralities, a synod held 
at Fritzlar required that all candidates must be forty years 
old before they could enter a society of Beguines. These 
sisterhoods maintained their position in Germany and the 
Netherlands longer than in other countries. In Holland. 
they existed at the close of the 18th c.; and in the present 
day we find here and there so-called Beguinen-hduser (Be- 
guin-houses) in Germany; but they are now nothing more 
than almshouses for poor spinsters. At Ghent, there is 
still a celebrated institution of B., numbering as many as 
600 sisters, besides 200 locataires, or occasional inmates. 
Their houses form a kind of distinct little town, called the 
Béguinage, which, though environed by a wall, is open 
to the visits of strangers. Living here a life of retirement 
and piety, the B., in their simple dark dresses, go out as 
nurses to the hospital, and perform other acts of kindness 
among the poor. As above stated, they are under no mo- 
nastic vow, but having attached themselves to the sister- 
hood, it is their boast that none is known to have quitted 
it. There are houses of B. also at Antwerp, Mechlin, and 
Bruges; and in 1854, one was established in France, at 
Castelnaudary, in the department of Aude. 

BEGHARDS, bé-gdrdz' [Ger. begehren, to seek with impor- 
tunity]: see BeaHarp. Societies of laymen styling them- 
selves Beghards, first appeared in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and the s. of France in the beginning of the 13th c., 
and were known in Italy as Bizachi and Bocasoti; but they 
never obtained the reputation enjoyed by the Beguine sis- 
terhood. Towards the end of the 13th c., they were com- 
monly stigmatized as bons garçons, boni pueri, ‘ ministers’ 
men, ‘bedesmen,’ ‘ pictists,’ ‘vagabonds ’—contemptuous 
titles, which expressed the low estimation in which they 
were held. On account of heretics of all sorts retreatin 
into these half-spiritual communities, they were subjec 
to severe persecutions after 1367, and were gradually dis- 
persed, or joined the orders of Dominicans and Franciscans. 
In the Netherlands. where they had preserved a better char- 
acter than elsewhere, they maintained their ground longer, 
and were protected by Pope Innocent IV. (1245), in Brus- 
sels by Cardinal Hugo (1254), and in Liege by Pope Urban 
IV. (1261); but their communities disappeared in the 14th c. 
—See Mosheim, De Beghardis et Beguinabus (Leip., 1790), 
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and Hallmann’s Geschichte des Ursprungs der Belg. Beghinen 
(History of the Origin of Beguines in Belgium), Berlin, 1843. 


BEGUM’, v. [be, and gum]: to cover or smear with 


gum. 
BEGUM, n. bé'gitm, or BEGAUM, n. bé'gawm—fem. of 

Bea: in the Æ. Indies, a princess or lady of high rank. 
BEGUN, v.: see under BEGIN. 


BEHAIM, bda’him, Martin: 1480 (or 86)-1509, July 29; 
b. Nuremberg: famous cosmographer, descended from a 
Bohemian family which settled in Nuraniber after the mid- 
dle of the 18th c., and still remains there. He early entered 
into mercantile life, and went to Venice (1457), and to Mech- 
lin, Antwerp, and Vienna (1477-1479), in pursuit of trade. In 
1480, he was induced to go to Portugal, where he soon ac- 
quired a reputation as a skilful maker of maps. In 1484-5, 
he accompanied the Portuguese navigator, Diego Cam, ina 
voyage of discovery along the w. coast of Africa, and sailed 
as far as the mouth of the Zaire or Congo river, in lat. 22° 
8., which was 194° degrees further than had ever been pre- 
viously reached. In 1486, B. sailed to Fayal, one of the 
Azore Islands, where a Flemish colony had settled. Here 
he married the daughter of Jobst von Kister, gov. of the 
colony. In 1490, he left Fayal, and returned to his native 
city, Nuremberg, where he resided, 1491-93. During this 
stay, he constructed a large globe, principally from the 
writings of Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo, Marco Polo, and Sir 
John Mandeville. it is still preserved by the family of B. 
in Nuremberg, and is a valuable record of the progress of 
discovery, though it indicates that B.'s geographical knowl- 
edge did not at that period extend beyond Japan on the e., 
and the Cape Verd Islands on the w. After travelling through 
Flanders and France, B. again resided in Fayal, 1494-1506, 
and then removed to Lisbon, where he died. The services 
rendered by B. to geographical discovery and the science of 
navigation were considerable, Sophy according to the latest 
investigations, there is no support for the theory that B. was 
the discoverer of America, or even that Columbus and Ma- 
gelhaen were indebted to B. for guidance with regard to 
their discoveries. B. left no works except his maps and 
charts.—Murr’s Diplomatische Geschichte des Ritters von B. 
(1778-1801); A. von Humboldt’s Hzamen Critique de 0 His- 
toire de la Géog. du Nouveau Continent (1836). 


BEHALF, n. bë håf' [AS. behefe, profit; on healfe, on the 
side of: Goth. halbs, half]: support; favor; side or cause; 
defense. 

BEHAR.: see BAHAR. 

BEHAVE, v. bë-hāv' [AS. behabben, to restrain—from 
habban, to have: Ger. gehaben, to behave]: -to bear or carry 
one’s-self; to conduct; to act; to govern. BrHA'VING, imp. 
BEHAVED’, pp. -Advd'. BEHAVIOR, n. bé-hdv'yér, conduct 
good or bad; manner of conducting one’s-self; propriety of 
carriage; comportment. BE UPON ONE’S BEHAVIOR, placed 
in such a condition as requires care and caution. DURING 
GOOD BEHAVIOR, while conducting one’s-self honestly and 
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BEHEAD—BEHISTUN. 
with propriety.—Syn. of ‘ behavior’: demeanor; conduct; 
carriage; deportment. : 

BEHEAD, v. 3¢-hed' [be, and head: AS. behedfdian, to 
behead—from be, by; hedfod, head]: to cut off the head. 
BEHEADING, imp.: N. the act of cutting off the head— 
formerly a common punishment for great crimes. BE- 
HEADED, pp. 

BEHEADING: see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

BEHEMOTH, n. bé'hé-moth [Heb. beheméth, beasts, great 
beast]: the animal described by Job, and supposed to be the 
hippopotamus or river-horse. 

BEHEN, n. bëhën [Ar.]: the name of a plant whose 
root is medicinal. 

BEHEST, n. bé-hést' [AS. behes, a vow: Icel. heita, to 
be named]: the act of speaking out; command; order; 
precept. 

BEHIGAT, v. bë-hit' [AS. behetan, or behatan, a vow, a 
promise]: in O#., to vow; to promise; to intrust; to 
address; to command; to assure; to reckon. 

BEHIND, prep. 5é-hind' [AS. behindan, afterwards, 
after: Fin. hanta, the tail]: at the tail of; at the back of; 
after: AD. remaining; at a distance; out of view. BEHIND’- 
HAND, a. backward; tardy: AD. in arrears. 


BEHISTUN, 54-his-ton', or Bisutun (Lat. Bagistanus; 
Persian, Baghistan, Place of Gardens); ruined town of 
the Persian province of Irak-Ajemi, 21 m. e. of Kirman- 
shah, lat. 34° 18’ n., long. 47° 30'e. B. is celebrated for 
a remarkable mountain, which on one siderises almost 
perpendicularly to the height of 1,700 ft. and which was 
in ancient times sacred to Jupiter or to Ormuzd. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, Semiramis, on her march from Babylon 
to Ecbatana, in Media Magna, encamped near this rock, 
and having cut away and polished the lower part of it, 
had her own likeness and those of a hundred of her guards 
engraved on it. She further, according to the same 
historian, caused the following inscription in Assyrian 
letters to be cut in the rock: ‘Semiramis having piled up 
one upon the other the trapping of the beasts of burden 
which accompanied her, ascended by these means from 
the plain to the top of the rock.’ No trace of these inscrip- 
tions is now to be found, and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
accounts for their absence by the supposition that they 
were destroyed ‘by Khusrati Parviz when he was prepar- 
ing to form of this long scarped surface the back wall of 
his palace.’ Diodorus also mentions that Alexander the 
Great, on his way to Ecbatana from Susa, visited Behistun. 
But the rock is especially interesting for its cuneiform 
inscriptions (q.v.), which within recent years have been 
successfully deciphered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The prin- 
cipal inscription of B., executed by the command of 
Darius, is on the n. extremity of the rock, at an elevation 
of 300 ft. from the ground, where it could not have been 
engraved without the aid of scaffolding, and can now be 
reached by the adventurous antiquary only at considerable 
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tisk to his life. The labor of polishing the face of the 
rock, so as to fit it to receive the inscriptions, must have 
been very great. In places where the stone was defective, 
pieces were fitted in and fastened with molten lead with 
such extreme nicety, that only a careful scrutiny can 
detect the artifice. ‘But the real wonder of the work,’ 
says Sir H. Rawlinson, ‘ consists in the inscriptions. For 
extent, for beauty of execution, for uniformity and cor- 
rectness, they are perhaps unequalled in the world. After 
the engraving of the rock had been accomplished, a coat- 
ing of silicious varnish had been laid on, to give a clear- 
ness of outline to each individual letter, and to protect the 
surface against the action of the elements. This varnish 
is of infinitely greater hardness than the limestone rock 
beneath it.’ ashed down in some places by the rain of 





Rock Inscriptions at Behistun. 


twenty-three centuries, it lies in consistent flakes like thin 
layers of lava on the foot-ledge; in others, where time has 
honeycombed the rock beneath, it adheres to the broken 
surface, still showing with sufticient distinctness the forms 
of the characters. The inscriptions—which are in the 
three forms of cuneiform writing, Persian, Babylonian, and 
Median—set forth the hereditary right of Darius to the 


` throne of Persia, tiacing his genealogy, through eight 


generations, up to Achsemenes; they then enumerate the 
provinces of his empire, and recount his triumphs over 
the various rebels who rose against him during the first 
four years of his reign. The monarch himself is repre- 
sented on the tablet with a bow in hand, and his foot upon 
the prostrate figure of a man, while nine rebels, chained 
together by the neck, stand humbly before him; behind 
him are two of his own warriors, and above him another 
figure [see cut]. The Persian inscriptions which Sir H. 
Rawlinson has translated are contained in the. five main 
columns numbered in cut 1, 2, 3, 4,5. The first column 
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contains 19 paragraphs, and 96 lines. Each paragraph 
after the first, which commences, ‘Iam Darius the 
Great King,’ begins with ‘Says Darius the King.’ The 
second column has the same number of lines in 16 para- 
graphs; the third 92 lines and 14 paragraphs; the fourth 
has also 92 lines and 18 paragraphs; and the fifth, which 
appears to be a supplementary column, 35 lines. With 
the exception of the first paragraph on the first column, 
all begin with, ‘Says Darius the King.’ The second, fourth, 
and fifth columns are much injured. Sir H. Rawlinson 
fixes the epoch of the sculpture at B.c. 516-515. See 
Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. x. 

BEHME, bäm, JACOB: see BÖHME. 

BEHN, bën, AFRA, or APHARA: licentious authoress of 
the reign of Charles II.: recorded as baptized at Wye, in 
Kent, 1640, July 10; d. 1689, Apr. 16. She was dau. of 
John Johnson, a barber; but she called father a relative 
who, from Lord Willoughby, obtained the appointment of 
governor of Surinam. He died on his passage out, but the 
family pursued its journey, and resided at Surinam for 
some time. Here Afra made the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated slave Oronoko, who afterwards became the subject 
ofone of her novels, and of a tragedy by Southern. 
Returning to England about 1658, she married Mr. Behn, 
a merchant of Dutch extraction, and was presented at court, 
where her personal appearance and vivacious freedom of 
manners pleased the ‘Merry Monarch,’ who deputed her 
to watch events in Flanders. She accordingly went to 
Antwerp, where she succeeded in discovering the intention 
of the Dutch to sail up the Thames and Medway, and 
communicated the secret to the English court. No notice 
was taken of the information, a slight which caused the 
fair agent to throw up state politics in disgust. On her 
return to England, she became intimate with all the pro- 
fligate wits as well as the more staid scholars and poets of 
the time, and busied herself with literature. Her numerous 
plays, poems, tales, letters, etc., are disfigured by impurit 
of tone and indecency of language; and, in point of intel- 
lectual ability, none of her works deserve the high praise 
lavished on them by Dryden and others. Her works were 
reprinted in 4 vols., 1872. 

BEHOLD, v. bé-hdld’ [AS. be, healdan, to observe: Dut. 
behouden, to preserve, to keep]: to look steadily upon; to 
view; to see with attention. EHOLD ING, imp. BEHELD’, 
pt. and pp. BEHOLDEN, a. bé-hdld'én, indebted; obliged. 
BEHOLD'ER, n. one who. BEHOLD’, int. see! lol—Syn. of 
‘behold’: to view; look; see; contemplate; eye; regard; 
observe; perceive; scan. 

BEHOOVE or BEnove, v. bé-hév' [AS. behofian, to be fit; 
behefe, advantage: Ger. behuf, behoof: L. habéd; Dut. 
hebben, to have]: to be fit; to be necessary for; used chiefly 
in the 3d pers. sing., ‘It behoves.’ BEHoovING, imp. bé- 
hé'ving. BEHOOVED, pp. bé-héed'. Brnoor, n. bé-héf’, 
need; profit; advantage. 

BEHRING, or BERING, dér'ing, Virus: 1680-1741, 
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Dec. 8; b. Horsens, Denmark; famous navigator. In 1704, 
he entered as captain the newly formed navy of Peter the 
Great. From his ability and daring in the wars with 
Sweden, he was appointed to conduct an expedition of 
discovery in the sea of Kamthacika, Sailing, 1728, from 
a port on the e. of Kamtchatka, he followed the coast 
n. until he believed, from the westward trending of the 
land, that he had reached the n.e. point of Asia. It 
is now, however, believed that the cape which B. rounded 
was to the s. of the real East Cape (lat. 66°), and that he 
never actually reached the strait to which he has given his 
name. After some years spent in explorations on the 
coasts of Kamtchatka, Okhotsk, and the n. of Siberia, he 
sailed, 1741, from Okhotsk towards the American continent, 
and sighting laud about 584° n. lat., he followed the coast 
northward for some distance; but sickness and storms 
obliged him to return, and being wrecked on the desert 
island of Awatska, since called Behring’s Island, he died 
there. The previous year, he had founded the present 
settlement of Petropatilovakl, in the Bay of Awatska. 

BEHRING’S ISLAND: most westerly of the Aleutian 
Islands, lat. 55° 22’ n., long. 166° e. It has an area of 80 sq. 
m., and is noteworthy as the place where Behring, the dis- 
coverer, was wrecked and died, 1741. 

BEHRING’S SEA: a part of the north Pacific Ocean, 
commonly known as the Sea of Kamtchatka, bounded w. 
by Kamtchatka, e. by Alaska, s. by the Aleutian Islands, 
and n. by Behring’s Strait. There are several islands in 
this sea, and fogs prevail constantly; but owing to the shal- 
lowness of the strait, there are no icebergs of magnitude to 
be met with. 

BE'HRING’S STRAIT: separating Asia from America, 
and connecting the Pacific with the Arctic Ocean. The 
proof that the two continents were not connected was 
given by the voyage of a Cossack named Deschnew, who, 
1648, sailed from a harbor in Siberia, in the Polar Ocean, 
into the sea of Kamtchatka. But the whole voyage was 
long regarded by Europeans as a fable, until Bebring’s 
(q.v.) expedition, 1728. The strait has since been explored 
by Cook and Beechy.: The narrowest part is near 66° lat., 
between East Cape in Asia, and Cape Prince of Wales in 
America. The distance between the two capes, in a 
direction from n.w. to s.e. is nearly 50 m.; about midway 
are three uninhabited islands. The greatest depth, some 
80 fathoms, is towards the middle, and the water is shal- 
lower towards the American coast than the Asiatic. A 
very old Japanese map in the British Museum shows the 
leading features of this strait very accurately. 

BEIGE, n. déh [F.]: unbleached serge; a thin woolen 
fabric used for ladies’ dresses. 

BEILAN, di'lén: a pass and town in the n. extremity of 
Syria, on the e. shore of the Gulf of Iscanderoon. The pass 
of B. runs from s.w. to n.e., between the mountain-ranges 
of Rhosus and Amanus, and is the common route from 
Cilicia into Syria, It is one of the two Amanian passes, 
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supposed to be the lower one, mentioned by Cicero as capa- 
ble of easy defense, on account of their narrowness. There 
seems no doubt that, in the war between Darius and Alex- 
ander, the B. Pass was an important consideration to both 
commanders, but historians aud geographers appear to be 
at variance as to the precise advantage taken of it in the 
struggle. 

The town of BEILAN is near the summit-level of the pass, 
1,584 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea. It is esteemed for 
its salubrity, and its fine water supplied by numerous aque- 
ducts. Between the n.w. foot of the pass and the sea are 
caves and springs, supposed site of the ancient Myriandrus. 
B. was the scene of a battle between the Egyptians and 
roe 1832, when the latter were defeated. Pop. abt, 


BEING, v. bé'ing [see BE]: imp. of be: N. existence; 
a state of existence; a person existing; any living creature. 


BEIRA, dd'é-7d: Portuguese province, bounded n. by 
the provinces of Minho and Tras-os-Montes; s. by Estre- 
madura and Alemtejo; e. by Spain; and w. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean: about 9,222 sq. m. The surface is mountain- 
ous, and the soil on the plains sandy, and generally far 
from fertile. The mountain-slopes afford good pasturage 
for sheep and cattle. The products are corn, wine, oil, 
flax, and various kinds of fruit, and considerable attention 
is paid to the rearing of bees. Sea-salt is obtained at the 
coast. The river Douro waters the whole of its n., and the 
Tagus a portion of its s., boundary. The Mondego and 
Vouga flow through its centre. Iron, coal, and marble are 
wrought in small quantity. There is little done in manu- 
factures. The inhabitants are industrious. In 18385, the 
province was divided into Upper and Lower Beira, the 
former having Viseu and the latter Castel Branco for its 
capital. Pop. of B. (1881) 1,377,482. 


BEIRAM, or Bartram, biram: Mohammedan festival 
somwhat analogous to Easter. It commences immediately 
after the fast of Ramadan, or Ramazan, which corresponds 
to Lent. Being one of the only two Moslem feasts in the 
year, it is looked forward to with great interest, the zest 

eing enhanced by the previous abstinence. Its advent is 
announced at Constantirople by the discharge of artillery, 
the beating of drums, and blowing of trumpets. Properly, 
it should terminate in one day, but the Moslems in the capi- 
tal think it no offense to their abstemious prophet to carry 
the festivities over two days; while in other parts of Tur- 
key and Persia, they are often protracted a week or more. 
Dances, music, processions, etc., in which the women are 
permite greater indulgence than usual, form prominent 
eatures of the feast; and at this time the different orders 
of the empire pay homage to the sultan. Seventy days 
after, the Moslems celebrate their only other feast (* the 
festival of the sacrifices’), called the lesser B., which is the 
day appointed by the Mecca pilgrims for slaying the vic- 
tims, and was instituted in commemoration of the offering 
up of Isaac by Abraham. The lesser B. usually lasts three 
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days, but is not celebrated with the pomp of the other. 
During the continuance of each of the festivals, only one 
religious service takes place. The Mohammedan year 
being the lunar one of 854 days, in the course of thirty- 
three years the festivals run through all the seasons. 


BEIT, dat: an Arabic word, signifying house, abode, or 
lace, the equivalent of which in Hebrew is Beth. Thus, 
n Arabic are found Beit-al-Hardm, ‘the house of the sanc- 

tuary,’ or ‘the sacred house; and in Hebrew, Beth-el, 
‘house of God; Beth-any, ‘place of dates; Beth-abara, 
‘ place of fords,’ etc. 

BEIT-EL-FAKIH, bät-el-få'ké (House of the Saint): town 
of Tehama, on the Red Sea. Being the frontier town of 
the Egyptian government, it has considerable trade in cof- 
fee, wax, gum, etc., which articles are exchanged for In- 
dian piece goods and British shawls. It has a citadel of 
some strength. The houses are built partly of mud and 

artly of brick, and roofed with branches of the date-tree. 

t is described by travellers as the hottest town in Tehama, 
Pop. abt. 8,000. 

BEITUL’LAH (Arab., House of God): the spacious 
building or temple at Mecca, which contains the Kaaba: 
see Mecca and KAABA. 

BEJA, bä'zhá (the Pax Julia of the ancients): town in 
the province of Alemtejo, Portugal, 36 m. s.s.w. of Evora. 
It is fortified, its walls being flanked by 40 towers; has a 
castle and a cathedral, and manufactories of leather and 
earthenwares. Pop. 6,500. 


BEJAN, or Basan, bé'jan: name of the first ‘fresh- 
man’ class in some at least of the Scotch, and of old in 
many continental universities. The word is believed to be 
derived from the French bec-jaune, or yellow neb, a term 
used to designate a nestling or unfledged bird. The levy- 
ing of bejaunia, or payments for ‘first-footing’ by students 
on entering college, was forbidden by the statutes of the 
Univ. of Orleans, 1365, and of the Univ. of Toulouse, 1401. 
The election of an Abbas Bejanorum, or ‘Abbot of the 
Greenhorns,’ was prohibited by the statutes of the Univ. of 
Paris, 1493. In the Univ. of Vienna, the dejan was called 
beanus, a word of the same meaning, and no doubt of the 
same origin. 

BEJAPE, v. béjdap' [AS. be, about: F. japper, to yelp, 
to yapper: an imitative word]: in OÆ., to laugh at; to 
mock; to deceive; to impose upon. BEJA'PING, imp. BE- 
JAPED, pp. é-japt'. 

BEJAPUR, dé-ja-pér': decayed city in the presidency 
of Bombay, lat. 16° 50’ n., long. 75° 48" e.; s.e. of Bombay, 
Poonah, and Satara, at the respective distances of 245, 170, 
and 1380.m.; on an affluent of the Kistna or Krishna, which 
flows into the Bay of Bengal, and nearly touching the w. 
border of the Nizam’s territories. B.was for centuries the 
flourishing cap. of a powerful kingdom, falling therewith 
under various dynasties in succession, Hindu and Mussul- 
man, till, in 1686, it was captured by Aurungzebe. Thus, 
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stripped of its independence, B. speedily sank into the 
shadow of a mighty name, passing, during the early part 
of the 18th c., into the hands of the Mahrattas. On the 
overthrow of the Peishwa, 1818, it was assigned by the 
British to the dependent Rajah of Satara; but resumed 
on the extinction of the reigning family, 1848. Now that 
a gradual decay has done its worst, B. presents a contrast 
perhaps unequalled in the world. Lofty walls, of hewn 
stone, still entire, enclose the silent and desolate fragments 
of a city which is said to have contained 100,000 dwellings. 
With the exception of an ancient temple, the sole relic of 
aboriginal domination, the ruins are Mohammedan, and 
consist of beautiful mosques, colossal tombs, and a fort of 
more than 6 m. in circuit, with an inner citadel. An addi- 
tional wonder of the place is, perhaps, the largest piece of 
brass ordnance in existence, cast at Ahmednuggur, where 
the mould may still be seen. Latterly, the Rajah of Satara 
and the British govt. have done everything to prevent fur- 
ther decay. Pop. 15,000. fe 

BEJAR, bã-har': fortified town of Spain, province of 
Salamanca, abt. 45 m. s. of the cap. of the province. It 
has cloth manufactures and an annual fair at which is con- 
siderable cattle trade. It has warm saline springs, and 

ives its title to a ducal family who have a palace within 
its walls. Pop. (1877) 11,099. 

BEJUMBLE, v. é-jum'bl: to jumble together. 

BEREA n. bë'kă [Heb. beka’, half-part]: in Bible, a half- 
shekel. 

BEKAA: the Cœle-Syria of the ancients, the ‘ Plain of 
Lebanon’ of the Old Test. and El Bekaa (the Valley) of the 
natives of Syria: enclosed between the parallel ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, which mountains it divides; 
and extending about 90 m. from n. to s., its greatest width 
being about 12m. It isthe most rich and beautiful plain 
in Syria; but although the soil is good, and water abun- 
dant from the numerous mountain springs: a very small 
portion of it is cultivated. It is frequented by the Arabs, 
who bring down their young horses in the spring-time to 
graze on the plain. 

BEKE, bēk, CHARLES TILSTONE, PH.D., etc.: 1800, 
Oct. 10—1874, Jul. 31; b. and d. London: modern English 
traveller. He received a commercial education; studied 
law in Lincoln’s Inn, and turned his attention to ancient 
history, philology, and ethnography. The results of these 
studies first appeared in his work. Origines Bblicæ, or re- 
searches in primeval history, vol. i. (Lond. 1834). His 
historical and geographical studies of the East led B. to 
consider the great importance of Abyssinia for intercourse 
with central Africa. Supported only by private individ- 
uals, he joined in Abyssinia the party led by Major Harris, 
and distinguished himself by the exploration of Godshem 
and the countries lying to thes. previously almost unknown 
in Europe. The results of these researches appeared partly 
in several journals, and in Abyssinia, a Statement of Facets, 
etc. (2d. ed. Lond. 1846). Having returned to Europe, he 
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excited the attention of geographers by his publications: 
the Hssay on the Nile and its Tributaries (Lond. 1847); On 
the Sources of the Nile (1849); and by his Mémoire Justifi- 
catif en Réhabilitation des Peres Paez et Lobo (Paris, 1848). 
In 1861, Dr, and Mrs. B. made a journey to Harran; and 
undertook in 1865 a fruitless mission to Abyssinia, to 
obtain the release of the captives. At the commencement 
of 1874, Dr. B. started for the region at the head of the 
Red Sea, where he claimed (though his views are dis- 
puted) to have discovered Mount Sinai, e. of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and not w. as generally supposed. His widow 
published his Discovery of Mount Sinai in Arabia, and of 
Midian (Lond. 1878). 

BEKES, 4d-késh’, or BEKESVAR’: town of Hungary, cap. 
of the county of the same name: situated at the confluence 
of the Black and White K6é16s. It has trade in cattle, corn, 
and honey. Pop. (1880) 23,988. 


BEKKER, dék'kér, IMMANUEL: 1785-1871; b. Berlin: 
German philologist, distinguished by his recensions of the 
texts of Greek and Roman classics. He studied in Halle, 
(1803-07), and was the most eminent pupil of F. A. Wolf. 
Afterwards, he was engaged at Parison the Corpus Inserip- 
tionum Grecarum. The results of his researches in the 
libraries of Italy (1817-19) appear in his Anecdota Greca 
(8 vols., Berlin, 1814-21), and his numerous recensions of 
texts derived solely from MSS., and independently of 
printed editions. The writers included in these recensions 
are Plato, the Attic orators, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, 
Thucydides, Theognis, Aristophanes, etc. He became 
prof. at Berlin 1810. 

BEKNOW, v. bé-nd' [be, and know]: in OE., to acknowl- 
edge; to confess. 

BEL: see BAAL. 


BELA, bčl'a, I., King of Hungary (reigned 1061-68): of 
the family of Arpad. He energetically suppressed the last 
attempt to restore heathenism, and by the introduction of a 
fixed standard of measures, weights, and coinage, virtually 
founded the commerce of Hungary. He was the first also 
to introduce the representative system into the diet, by 
appointing, in lieu of the collective nobility, two nobles 
only from each of the different counties, 

BELA IIL., King of Hungary, surnamed ‘the Blind’ 
(reigned 1181—41). He was entirely under the guidance of 
his bloodthirsty spouse, Helena, and after her decease, 
drank himself to death. 

BELA III., King of Hungary (reigned 1174-96). Edu- 
cated in Constantinople, he introduced Byzantine customs 
and culture into his own country, which was favorable to 
its social development, though his evident devotion to the 
Greek emperor Emmanuel threatened its political inde- 
pendence. 

BELA IV., King of Hungary (reigned 1235-70): d. 1270: 
son of that Andreas from whom the nobles extorted the 
‘Golden Bull,’ Hungary’s Magna Charta. His chief aim 
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was to humble the nobility, and restore the royal power to 
its former proportions; and he thus roused a spirit of 
universal discontent, which led to a party among the 
nobles calling in the Austrian duke, Frederick II., to their 
aid; but, in 1236, the duke was conquered by B., and 
forced to pay tribute. Before long, however, the king had 
to seek a refuge with his discomfited foe; for the Mongols, 
who invaded Hungary 1241, defeated him on the Sajo, and 
put him to flight. It was only after robbing him of all the 
treasure he had managed to save, and extorting from him 
three of his counties, that Frederick II., granted the royal 
fugitive a shelter in Austria, where he remained till the 
Mongols, having heard of the death of their khan, left 
the country which they had devastated. B. now made 
it his especial care, by rebuilding the destroyed villages, 
and inviting new settlers thither, to do away with the 
tokens of that terrible invasion; and he so far succeeded 
as to be able, 1246, to repay Frederick’s inhospitality by 
defeating him at Vienna, and to repulse a second attempt 
at Mongolian invasion. His last years were embittered by 
an attempt at rebellion by his son Stephen. 

BELABOR, v. bé-lā'bėr [AS. be; L. labor, toil, exertion]: 
to beat soundly; to thump. BELA'BORING, imp. BrELa’- 
BORED, pp. -berd. 

BELAMODR, n. bél'd-mér' [F. bel, fair; amour, love]: in 
OE., a fair lover; a gallant; a paramour; a consort. BELAMY, 
n. bél'd-mi [F. bel, fair; ami, friend]: in .OH#., a good 
friend; a fair friend; an intimate. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON: an apocryphal book of 
the Old Test. It does not seem to have been accepted as 
inspired by the Jewish Church, nor is there any proof that 
a Hebrew or Chaldee version of the story ever existed. 
Jerome considered it a ‘fable,’ an opinion in which most 
modern readers coincide. It is, nevertheless, read for edi- 
fication both in the Rom. Cath. and Anglican churches: in 
the former, on Ash Wednesday; in the latter, Nov. 23. 
According to Jahn, the aim of the writer was ‘to warn 
against the sin of idolatry some of his brethren who had 
embraced Egyptian superstitions.’ 

BELATE, v. Jé-lat’ [AS. be; L. lātus, carried: or simply 
be, and date]: to make a person too late. BELA’'TING, imp. 
BELA'TED, pp.: ADJ. too late; benighted. BELA’ TEDNESs, 
n. -7é8, state of being belated. 

BELAUD, v. bé-lawd' [be, and laud]: greatly to praise. 


BELAY, v. bë-lä' [Dut. beleggen, to lay around]. to block 
up; among seamen, to lay the cable round the bits; to fasten, 
as a rope. BELAYING, imp. BELAYED, pp. 0é-lid'. BE- 
LAY ING-PINS, the wooden pins on which the ropes are be- 
layed or wound; usually of ash 12-16 inches long 


BELBEYS, dé dds’ (ancient Bubastis Agria): town on 
the e. arm of the Nile, Lower Egypt, 28 m. n.n.e. of Cairo. 
It is enclosed by earthen ramparts, has numerous mosques, 
and is one of the stations on the route from Cairo to Suez, 
and from Egypt to Syria. Pop. 5,000. 
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BELCH, v. bëlsh [AS. bealean; Dut. and Low Ger. bol- 
ken or bulken, to bellow]: to throw up anything violently, 
as wind from the stomach, or matter from a volcano: 
the act of throwing up or out; eructation. BELCH'ING, 
imp. BELCHED, pp. Lélsht. 

BELCHER, Jel'cher, Sir Epwarp: 1799-1877, Mar. 
18: distinguished English naval officer. He entered the 
navy, 1812, as a first-class volunteer, was soon made a mid- 
shipman, and in 1816 took part in the bombardiment of 
Algiers. In 1825, B. was appointed asst. to the expedition 
about to explore Behring’s Strait under Captain Beechey; 
in 1829, he was raised to the rank of commander. In 1886, 
he was in command of the Sulphur, commissioned to explore 
the w. coasts of America and the Indies. He was absent 
six years, in which time he had sailed round the world. 
During this voyage he rendered important services in the 
Canton river to Lord Gough, whose succcsses over the 
Chinese were greatly due to B.’s soundings and reconnais- 
sances pushed into the interior. On his return, he pub- 
lished a narrative of the voyage; and in 1843, in considera- 
tion of his services, he was made a post-captain, and 
knighted. After being employed on surveying service in 
the East Indies, he was, 1852, appointed to the command 
of the expedition sent out by government to search for Sir 
John Franklin. B. published The Last of the Arctic Voy- 
ages (Lond. 1855); Narrative of a Voyage to the Hast Indies 
in 1843-1848; and other works. In 1861 he became rear- 
admiral of the red, 1866 vice-admiral, 1867 K.C.B., and 
rear-admiral 1872. 

BELCHITE, bel-ché'té: town of Spain, province of 
Saragossa, about 22 m. s.s.e. of the city of Saragossa; cele- 
brated as the place where, 1809, June 18, the French, under 
Suchet, completely routed the Spanish under General 
Blake, capturing all their guns, 10 in number, with a loss 
ry only 40 men. B. has woolen manufactures. Pop. over 

BELDAM, n. bël'dăm [F. belle, handsome; dame, lady}: 
anciently, a good lady—now, an old noisy woman; a hag. 

BELEAGUER, v. dé-lé'gér [Dut. belegeren, to besiege: 
AS. be; Ger. belagern, to besiege—from lager, a camp]: to 
besiege; to surround a place with an army so as to prevent 
any one escaping from it. BELEA’GUERING, imp. BELEA- 
GUERED, pp. dé-lé'gerd. BELEA'GUERER, n. -é7, one who 
beleaguers or besieges.—Syn. of ‘beleaguer’: to besiege; 
encompass; block up; invest; environ. 

BELEM, bd-léng': town of Portugal, on the right bank 
of the Tagus, 2 m. s.w. of Lisbon, of which it may be said 
to be a fashionable suburb. It has an iron foundry, a 
custom-house, and quarantine establishment, a tower de- 
fending the entrance of the river. It is historically inter- 
esting as the place whence Vasco da Gama set sail on his 
voyage of oriental discovery. It was taken 1807, Nov., by 
the French, the royal family of Portugal embarking from 
its quay for Brazil as they catered. In 1833 it was occu- 
pied by Dom Pedro’s troops. Pop. 5,000. 
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BELEM—BELFAST. 
BELEM’, or Para, pd-rd': city of Brazil, on the right 
bank of the Para, the most southerly arm of the estuary of 
the Amazon. See Para. 


BELEMNITE, n. bél'ém-nit [Gr. belemni'tés, a kind of 
stone—from bel'emnon, a dart]: interesting genus of fossil 
cephalopodous Mollusca, type of a family called Belemnitide, 
to the whole of which the name B. is generally extended, 
closely allied to the Sepiade, or Cuttle (q. v.) family. No re- 
cent species of B. is known: fossil species are very numerous, 
and are found in all the ovlitic and cretaceous strata from 
the lowest lias to the upper chalk, some of which are filled 
with myriads of their remains. These remains are gener- 
ally of the shell alone, which is now known to have been 
an internal shell, entirely included within the body of the 
animal, like that of the cuttle. The shell, as seen in the 





Belemnites pistiliformis. 


most perfect specimens, is double, consisting of a conical 
chambered portion (the phragmocone), inserted into a 
longer, solid, somewhat conical or tapering, and pointed 
sheath. The space between the phragmocone and sheath 
is occupied either with radiating fibres or conical layers. 
The chambers of the shell are connected by a tube 
(siphunele), so that the animal probably had the power of 
ascending and descending rapidly in the water. Its arms 
are known, from some singularly perfect specimens, to 
have been furnished with horny hooks; and these ıt prob- 
ably fixed upon a fish, and descended with its prey to the 
bottom, like the hooked Calamary (q.v.) of the present 
seas. Remains of an ink-bag, like that of the cuttle, have 
been found in the last and largest chambers of the B.; but 
remains of this chamber, which must have contained all the 
viscera of the animal, are very rarely preserved, the shell 
having been very thin at this part. The part most com- 
monly found, and generally known by the name of belem- 
nite, is the solid mucro, or point into which the sheath was 
prolonged behind the chambered shell. These have re- 
ceived such popular names as Arrowheads, Petrified 
Fingers, Spectre-candles, Picks, Thunder-stones, etc., 
from their form, or from the notions entertained of their 
nature and origin. Belemnites appear to have been of 
very different sizes; in some of the largest, the mere mucro - 
is 10 inches Jong, and the entire animal, with its arms out- 
stretched, must have been several feet in length. BELEM- 
NITID#, n. plu. bël'ëm nit-i-dé [Gr. eidos, resemblance]; ex- 
tinct group of dibranchiate, shell-less cephalopods, com- 
prising the belemnites and their allies. 

BEL-ESPRIT, n. dé-es-pré' [F. bel, fine; esprit, spirit): 
a fine spirit; a man of wit. 

BELFAST, Jél'fast: a seaport, seat of justice of Waldo 
co., Me., on Penobscot Bay, about 30 m. from the sea. It 
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BELFAST. 

is the terminus of one division of the Maine Central rail- 
road, and is by that road 130 miles n.e. of Portland. Rest- 
ing on the slope of a hill, it commands a magnificent view 
over a wide expanse of water. It has an excellent harbor, 
deep enough for the largest ships. A large portion of the 
inhabitants are engaged in trade, ship-building, and navi- 
gation. It has the court-house, half a dozev churches, 
several weekly newspapers, a high school, two banks, and 
very many manufactories of different kinds. Incorpor- 

ated 1853. Pop. (1870) 5,278; (1880) 5,308. 
BELFAST, dé/-fdst’: chief town of the county of An- 
trim, and province of Ulster, Ireland. This great sea- 
rt stands at the embouchure of the Lagan, at the head of 
Ifast Lough, 12 m. from the Irish Sea, 101 n. of Dublin, 
86 n.e. of Armagh, 130 s.w. of Glasgow, and 150 n.w. of 
Liverpool. The site is chiefly on an alluvial deposit not 
more than 6 ft. above the sea-level, reclaimed from the 
marshes of the Lagan. On the land-side, it is picturesquely 
bounded by the ridges of Divis (1,567 ft. high). and Cave 
Hill (1,185 ft.). The general aspect of B. is indicative of 
life and prosperity, exhibiting the trade and manufacture 
of Glasgow and Manchester, with far less than their smoke 
and dirt. Many streets, especially in the White Linen 
Hall quarter, are well built and spacious. The mercantile 
uarter lies chiefly near the extensive and well-built quays. 
‘he manufactories are mostly on the rising ground on the 
n. and w. of the town. Numerous villas sprinkle the n. 
shores of the bay, as well.as the elevated suburb of Malone 
to the s. Of the churches of B., above 30 are Presb., about 
20 Episc.. 15 Meth., and 8 Rom, Cath. Queen’s College was 
opened 1849. The Presb. vallege had the power of granting 
degrees in theology conferred on it 1881. The Royal 
Academical Institution and the Government School of 
Art also are important. There are numerous hospitals 
and banks. The Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post-office 
have large buildings, and the Town-hall is extensive. The 
Botanic Gardens occupy 17 acres. B. is the chief seat of 
the trade and manufactures of Ireland, and is second only 
to Dublin as an Irish port. The staple manufactures are 
linen and cotton. The linen manufacture dates from 1687. 
Cotton-spinning by machinery dates from 1777, linen from 
1806. The other chief branches of industry are linen and 
cotton-weaving, bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing, and 
iron founding. There are many flour and oil mills, chem- 
ical works. breweries, alabaster and barilla mills, saw-mills, 
shipbuilding, rope, and suil-cloth yards. The iron-ship- 
building vard on Queen’s Island employs more than 2,000 
hands. The inland trade is carried on by the Lagan, the 
Ulster canal, and three railways. The harbor has recently 
undergone extensive improvements, adding 25 acres of 
area to the dock accommodation, and a mile of quayage, 
making B. one of the first-class ports of the United King- 
dom. Before 1866 there were only two tidal docks; but since, 
four new docks and a tidal basin have been opened. On 
these a sum of £369 927 was expended. 1n 1880, 9.700 
vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 1,859,293 tons, entered 
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the port; and 9,338, of 1,859,384 tons, cleared, mainly in 
the channel trade. In 1880, fourteen newspapers were 
published in B. The town has an unhappy notoriety for 
riots between Orangemen and Rom. Catholics, such as that 
of 1880, July. B. is governed by a corporation of 10 alder- 
men—one being mayor—and thirty councilors. Since 
1885, it returns 4 members to parliament. B. was destroyed 
by Edward Bruce in the 14th c., but became an important 
town since 1604, receiving a charter 1611. In the great 
civil war, the inhabitants at first joined the parliament, but 
afterwards became royalists. Pop. (1821) 37,000; (1851) 
103,000; (1871) 174,412; (1881) 208, 122. 

BELFORT, or BErort, 5d-for': town in France, cap. of 
the French remnant of the dept. of Haut-Rhin. From 1870 
till 1879 this remnant (234 sq. m.), taking its name from the 
town, was called the Territoire de B., and consisted of those 
portions of Haut-Rhin which, seized by Germans during~ 
the war of 1870-1, were restored to France by the prelimi- 
naries of peace arranged at Versaiiles, 1871, Feb. 26. The 
strategical importance of B. was recognized by France on 
its cession by Austria, 1648, and it was fortified by Vauban. 
At the outbreak of the war between France and Germany, 
1870, B. was a fortress of the first rank; and as such main- 
tained, from 1870, Dec. 3, till 1871, Feb. 16, a gallant de- 
fense against the German troops. It then capitulated, the 
defenders being permitted to 
march out with all the honors 
of war. B. was besieged also b 
the allies, 1814. It has a bris 
trade. Pop. (1881) 19,336; of 
territory, 74,244. 

BELFRY, n. dél'fri [F. beffroi, 
a watcb-tower—from OF. ber- 
Jfroi—from M. H. G. bercfrit, a 
watch-tower: mid. L. belfrēđus]: 
formerly a tower for warlike pur- 
poses, either of offense or de- 
fense (see BEFFROI); now used 
only for the part of a steeple or 
building where a bell is hung— 
belfry, so named from its re- 
semblance to such a tower; a 
` bell-tower or turret, usually form- 
ing part of a church or other 
building, but sometimes detached 
from it—as at Evesham and 
Berkeley, England, and more fre. 
agg As Italy. See CAMPAN- 
ILE. here a church was built 
in a deep glen, the belfry was 
perched on a neighboring height, 
as at St. Feve and elsewhere in 
Cornwall, and at Ardclach and 
Auldbar in Scotland. At this Belfry or Bell-gable, Idbury, 
last place, the bell was hung upon Oxfordshire. 

a tree, as was common in Scotland at the close of the 17th 
fa 
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c. Where the B. consists of a mere turret, it is often called 
a bell-galle or be'l-cote, and is placed on the w end of the 
church; a smaller one being sometimes placed at thee. end, 
which is for the sanctus bell, for which reason it is placed 
over the altar. When the burghs began to rise into im- 
portance after the 12th c., they asserted their right to have 
bells to call the burghers together for council or for action. 
Thus detached belfries arose in the beart of towns, Ata 
later date they often became part of the maison de ville, or 
town-house, as at Glasgow and Aberdeen, Scotland; at St. 
Quentin and Douai, France; and at Brussels, Belgium. 

BELG, bëljð: name given by Cesar to the warlike 
tribes which in his time occupied that one of the great di- 
visions of Gallia which comprised part of the basin of the 
Seine, the basin of the Somme, of the Scheldt, of the Maas, 
and of the Moselle, which itself belongs to the basin of the 
Rhine. Their country was level, containing no mountains 
of any height, except the Vosges in the south. The name 
seems to have originally designated several powerful tribes 
inhabiting the basin of the Seine, and to have been after- 
wards uscd by Cesar as a general appellation for all the 
peoples n. of that river. These B. were,in all probability, 
chiefly of Celtic origin, but within their territories were to 
be found both pure and mixed Germans, 

When south Britain was invaded by Cesar, he found 
that B. from the opposite shores of Gaul had preceded 
him, and were settled in Kent and Sussex, baving driven 
the aborigines into the interior. The B. in Britain resisted 
for nearly a century the Roman power, but were finally 
forced to yield to it. Cæsar regarded them as German, 
but they seem to have belonged rather to the Celtic por- 
tion of the Gallic Belge. Certainly, none of the names of 
their three chief towns are Germanic. Aque Solis (Bath) 
is Latin; Ischalis and Venta (Ilchester and Winchester), 
British. 

BELGARD, n. déi-gérd’ [F. bel, fair; égard, regard, 
respect]: in OF., a kind regard; a sweet or soft glance. 

BELGAUM, bël-gawm': chief city of a dist. of the same 
name in the presidency of Bombay; one of the principal 
military stations of the presidency; east of the dividing 
ridge of the West Ghauts; about 2,500 feet above the sca. 
Its lat. is 15° 50’ n., and long. 74° 36’ e., its distance to 
the n.w. of Dharwar being 42 m. B. has a fort, which, 
1818, was taken from the Peishwa by the British. Under 
its new masters, the place has made considerable progress. 
It has a superior institution for the education of native 
ponia supported at once by the neighboring princes, the 

ritish government, and private individuals. The aver- 
age annual rainfall at B. is about 36 inches. In 1848, the 
citizens spontaneously subscribed a considcrable sum for 
the complete reconstruction of their roads and lanes—a 
liberality which, besides drawing forth a supplementary 
grant of public money, roused the emulation of adjacent 
towns and villages. Pop. (1881) 32,697. The district of 
BELGAUM has 4,656 sy. m., pop. (1881) 864,014, 
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‘BELGIAN—BELGIOJOSO. 


BELGIAN, a. dél'ji-dn, or BeLGIC, a. bél'jik: of or from 
BELGIUM, bël'ji-ŭm, a country of Europe lying north of 
France: N. an inhabitant of. 

BELGIOJOSO, bdel-jo-yo'so: town of Lombardy, Italy, 
pleasantly situated in a fruitful plain between the Po and 
the Olona, 9 m. east of Pavia. It has a fine aqueduct 
and castle, in which Francis I. spent the night previous to 
the disastrous battle of Pavia, in which he was made pris- 
oner. The Austrian general Gyulai made B. his head- 
quarters after his defeat at Magenta, 1859, June 4-5. 
Pop. 4,000. 

BELGIOJOSO, Curistina TRIVULZIO, Princess of: 
1808-71; b. Milan; daughter of the Marquis Jerome- 
Isodore of Trivulzio, distinguished in the military annals 
of France and of ak She is an author, and a brilliant 
figure in society. ‘he princess married (1824) Prince 
Emilius of Barbian and Belgiojoso, and went to live in 
Paris, not venturing to establish herself at Milan, then 
under the dominion of Austria. As this princess was no 
less remarkable for her lofty mind and ardent love for 
Italy and for liberty, than for her personal graces, her 
house soon became the rendezvous of the most eminent 
politicians and literary characters. In 1848 she hastened 
to Italy, then for a short time free from the foreign yoke, 
and raised at her own expense a corps of volunteers; but 
the victories of Radetsky constrained her once more to ex- 
patriate herself, and her property was sequestrated. She 
afterwards made a tour through Asia Minor, and, without 
abandoning any of her liberal views, freely rallied, like 
most Italian republicans of 1848, to the popular govern- 
ment of Victor Emanuel. The Princess of B. has pub- 
lished a number of works, which have given her good rank 
asa writer. Among them, are: Essay on the Formation of 
the Catholic Dogma (1846, 4 vols.); Reminiscences of Exile 
(1850); Asia Minor and Syria, Recollections of Travels 
(Paris, 1858, 8vo); Scenes from Turkish Life (Paris, 1858, 
12mo); History of the House of Savoy (1860); Reflections on the 
Present State of Italy and on Its Future (1869). Balzac 
thought he recognized in this great female artist and repub- 
lican, that duchess of San-Severino of whom Stendhal 
(Marie Henri Beyle) made the heroine of The Carthusian 
Nun of Parma. 
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BELGIUM, bel'jé-im: one of the smaller European 
states, consisting of the southern portion of the former 
kingdom of the Netherlands (as created by the Congress of 
Vienna). 

Geography and Statistics.—Belgium lies between lat. 49° 
30' and 51° 30’ n., long. 2° 83 and 6° 6’ e.; between 
France and Holland, the North Sea and Prussia. Its 
greatest length from n.w. to se. is 173 English m.; its 
greatest breadth from n. to s., 112 English m.; 11,3870 
sq.m. The population at the census of 1876 was 5,836,- 
185. Beneath are given the provinces, their areas, popu- 
lation (1880, Dec. 31), and chief towns: 


Area in Population 
sq. m. 1 





Provinces. , Dec. 81. Chief Cities. 
Antwerp.............000. 1,034 577,232 Autwerp. 
West Flanders........... 1,250 691,764 Bruges. 
East Flanders............ 1,160 881,816 Gheut. 
Hainault ..............6.. 1,436 977,565 Mons. 
THORG. case scr socee vacude 1,117 663,735 Liege. 
Brabant... ............-. 1,267 985,274 Brussels. 
Limbourg................ 931 210,851 Hasselt, 
Luxembourg............+ 1,7 209,118 Arlon. 
NAME oi sursin aA 1,410 82 654 Namur, 

Total i. sisese 11,370 5,520,009 


B. is the most densely peopled country in Europe, about 
485 to the sq.m. In the provinces of Liege and West 
Flanders the rate is nearly 560 per sy. m. Of the total 
-population, 2,479,750 spoke Flemish, 2,287,870 French, 
41,000 German, 420,300 Flemish and French, 35,850 French 
and German, 2,800 Flemish and German, and 13,540 spoke 
all three languages. There were also 6,500 foreigners. 

Physical Aspect.—B. is, on the whole, a level and even 
som lying country; diversified, however, by hilly dis- 
tricts. n the s.e., a western branch of the Ardennes 
highlands makes its appearance, separating the basin of the 
Maas from that of the Moselle, but attains only the mod- 
erate elevation of 2,000 ft. In Flanders the land is so low, 
that in parts where the natural protection afforded by the 
downs is deficient, dikes, etc., have been raised to check 
the encroachments of the sea. In the n.e. part of Ant- 
werp, a naturally unfertile district named the Campine, 
and composed of marshes and barren heaths, extends in a 
line parallel with the coast. The once impassable mor- 
asses of the Morini and the Menapii, which stayed the pro- 

ress of Ceesar’s legions, are now drained, and converted 
into fertile fields, surrounded by dense plantations, which 
make the land at a distance look like a vast green forest— 
shy ten when more closely regarded, we see only numer- 
ous dwellings interspersed among fields, canals, and mead- 
ows. 

Hydrography, Climate, Agriculture, etc.—The abundant 
water-system of B. is chiefly supplied by the rivers Scheldt 
and Maas, both of which rise in France, and have their 
embouchures in Holland. At Antwerp, the Scheldt, 
which, like the Maas, is navigable all through Belgium, is 
32 ft. deep. and about 480 yards wide. Its tributaries are 
the Lys, Dender, and Rupel. The Maas, or Meuse, re- 
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ceives in its course the waters of the Sambre, the Ourthe, 
and the Roer. These natural hydrographical advantages 
are increased by a system of canals which unite Brussels 
and Louvain with the Rupel, Brussels with Charleroi, 
Mons with Condé, Ostend with Bruges and Ghent, and 
this last place with Terneuse. According to the resolu- 
tion passed by the government, 1842, the long postponed 
project of cutting canals through the Campine district was 
commenced, and has been very advantageous to agricul- 
ture. A large portion of the Campine seems destined to 
perpetual barrenness—a dreary, silent, irreclaimable waste; 
but wherever it has been possible to rescue a patch from 
the stubborn heath or the relentless sand, there agricul- 
tural colonies have been planted, and cornfields shine, and 

astures brighten the heart of the immemorial wilderness. 
he climate of B., in the plains near the sea, is cool, 
humid, and somewhat unhealthful; but in the higher s.e. 
districts, hot summers alternate with very cold wirters. 
April and November are always rainy. These varieties of 
climate are favorable to a peer variety of produce than 
the neighboring country of Holland can supply. The Ar-- 
dennes districts yield a large supply of wood; while the 
level provinces raise all kinds of grain—wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, etc., leguminous plants, hemp, flax, colza, tobacco, 
hops, dye-plants, and chicory. Belgium contains nearly 
7,276,000 acres, of which almost one-third is in corn crops, 
rather more than one-eighth is meadow and pasture, one- 
sixth is woods and forests, and less than 600,000 acres are 
waste or water. Some hundreds of acres are devoted to 
vineyards, but the wine produced is inferior. The forests 
of Ardennes abound in game and other wild animals. 
Good pasturage is found on the slopes and in the valleys 
of the hilly districts, and in the rich meadows of the low 
provinces. Gardening occupies not less than 180,000 acres; 
indeed, it has been said that the agriculture of B. is gar- 
dening on a large scale, so carefully and laboriously is 
every inch of soil cultivated. The spade is still the prin- 
cipal instrument used. In the Campine, the care of bees 
is very productive, and the cultivation of the silk-worm is 
encouraged. There are valuable fisheries on the coast, 
; which employ about 300 boats. B. is famous for its horses, 
„and in 1880 contained 271,974; with 1,882,815 horned 
. cattle, and 365,400 sheep. 

Geology.—The geological formations of B. are closely 
associated with those of France and Britain. The greater 
portion of the country is covered with Tertiary deposits, 
A line drawn across the course of the Scheldt, by Mechlin, 
along the Demer and Maas, will have on its n. and n.w. 
aspect a track of tertiary deposits, bounded n. by the sea. 
In these tertiary strata the different geological periods are 
fully represented; but only the second, containing the 
Pleiocene deposits, is rich in fossils. The Secondary depos- 
its occupy an extensive tract in the centre of Belgium, be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Demer. The most important 
district, economically, is the s.w., consisting of Paleozoic 
rocks—Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous. These 
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` beds have a very complicated structure, from the numer- 
ous and extensive flexures and folds that they have under- 
gone, and these are often accompanied with great upward 
shifts, by which beds of many different ages are brought 
to the same level. 

Mineral Products.—B. is rich in mninerals, which, next to 
its abundant agriculture, constitute the chief source of its 
national prosperity. The four provinces in which they 
are found are Hainault, Namur, Liege, and Luxembourg. 
They include lead, copper, zinc, calamine, alum, peat, 
marbi. limestone, slate, iron, and coal. Lead is wrought, 
but only to a small extent, in Liege; copper in Hainault 
and Liege; manganese in Liege and Namur; black marble 
at Dinant; slates at Herbemont; and calamine principally 
at Liege. But these products are insignificant compared 
to the superabundance of coal—from anthracite to the 
richest gas coal—and iron, in which B.-ranks next to Eng- 
land. Tn 1882 B. had 271 coal-mines, employing 1083,- 
701 persons, and producing 17,590,989 tons, the total value 
of which was $35,179,120. In the same year the metallic 
mines produced about 2,000,000 tons of iron ore, 2,555 of 

“pyrites, 18,000 of calamine, 2,000 of blende, 2,918 of sul- 
phuret of lead, and 450 of manganese. These mines gave 
employment to 2,312 workmen. In the same year there 
were 317 iron-works, producing manufactured iron to the 
value of $34,478,260. 

The modern industrial character of the Belgians may be 
‘raced back to a very early period, even to the time of the 
Romans, who noticed the love of traffic prevailing in the 
Celtic districts of Galiia Belgica. This characteristic has 
remained steadfast. It is impossible not to recognize in 
the cloth-weaving Atrebatæ the ancestors of the industri- 
ous race who gradually extended themselves to the e. and 
n. of Belgium. During the early commerce of Europe, 
when trade was secure only within walled towns, Flanders 
was the principal seat of productive industry; and its re- 
cent separation from Holland has been indirectly favor- 
able to the development of its internal resources. A state 
which, like B., begins its career under a burden of debt, 
which is shut in between nations that possess important 
ports and colonies, and which is peopled by races not yet 
sufficiently blended to constitute a perfect nationality, 
must, before all other things, develop its internal, material 
resources. This has been well understood in Belgium. 
Since the commencement of its independent career, it has 
devoted its attention almost exclusively to those branches 
of industry and commerce by which its future greatness 
must be supported. 

Manufactures, — The chief manufactures are linen, 
woolen, cotton, silk, lace, leather, and metals. The great 
seats of the linen manufacture—recently revived after a 
long depression—are Courtray and Bruges, in West Flan- 
ders; Ghent, in East Flanders; Brussels, in Brabant; Mech- 
lin, or Malines, in Antwerp; and Tournay, in Hainault. 
The number of linen pieces annually produced is about 
900,000, The lawn and damask fabrics of Bruges are cele- 
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brated, as well as the lace made in and near Brussels, Ma- 
lines, Louvain, and Bruges, whieh sometimes commands 
a price of $200 per yard. But the Belgian hand-spun 
yarn, though superior in quality, cannot maintain its 

round against machinery. Verviers, Liege, Dolhaim, 
rea: Doperinghe, Limbourg, Bruges, Mons, Thuin, and 
Hodimont are centres of the woolen manufacture. Ypres 
alone employs 50,000 workmen in this branch of industry. 
Brussels and Tournay have large carpet manufactures, and 
Hainault supplies considerable hosiery. The principal 
manufactures of cotton are at Ghent and Lokeren, in East 
Flanders; Bruges and Courtray, in West Flanders; Ma- 
lines, Louvain, and Anderlecht, in Brabant; Tournay and 
Mons, in Hainault; and also at Antwerp. The separation 
of B. from Holland had at first a prejudicial effect on this 
as on other trades; but the opening of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, the intersection of the country by railways and 
canals, and, in consequence, the rapid and extensive com 
munication with other countries, have revived the activity 
of the cotton trade, which now gives employment to be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand workmen. Maes- 
tricht, which belongs to Holland, is one of the chief seats 
of manufactures of leather; but this trade is carried on 
also at Limbourg, Liege, Stadelot, Namur, Dinant, and es- 
pecially at Bruges and Ghent. The manufacture of gloves 
has made great progress in recent years. Metallurgy also 
has rapidly increased in productiveness since 1816, when 
Cockerill introduced into B. the English method of smelt- 
ing iron with coke. The principal seats of the metal manu- 
facture are Liege, Namur, Charleroi, Muns, and their 
neighborhoods. There are large ordnance foundries at 
Liege and Malines, and celebrated makers of firearms and 
machinery in Liege; nail-making at Charleroi; tinware, 
etc., at Liege and in Hainault; wire and brass factories at 
Namur; zinc manufactures at Liege; lead and shot facto- 
ries at Ghent; the gold and silver goods of Brussels and 
Ghent may also be noticed as important branches of Bel- 
gian industry. Flax is one of the most extensive and val- 
uable products of B., no fewer than 400,000 persons being 
employed in its culture and preparation. Besides these, 
there are the straw-bonnet manufacture in the neighborhood 
of Liege; the paper fabrics of the provinces Liege, Namur, 
and Brabant; the glassworks of Hainault, Namur, Val-St.- 
Lambert, and Brabant; the porcelain, etc., of Tournay, 
Brussels, Mons, and Ghent; and sugar-refineries at Ant- 
werp, Bruges, Ostend, Ghent, etc. Steam-engines have 
been common in the several manufactories of B. for many 

ears. 
4 The natural wealth and industrial resources of B. have 
always been modified by the political relations of the 
country. In the middle of the 18th c., B., with Bruges 
as its chief seat of manufactures., had surpassed all its 
neighbors in industry, and had established a flourishing 
commerce with the Italians. After the discovery of 
America, Antwerp took the place of Bruges, and was re- 
garded as a northern Venice. But the unhappy period of 
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Spanish oppression and the war in the Netherlands deeply 
depressed Belgian commerce, which suffered still more at 
the peace of Westphalia, when Holland monopolized the 
navigation of the Scheldt. The river was again opened 
at the close of the 18th ¢., when the French had invaded the 
Netherlands, and Napoleon caused the harbor of Antwerp 
to be restored and enlarged. At the cost of Amsterdam, 
ee commerce received a new impulse by the union 
of B. with Holland, as settled by the Congress of Vienna; 
but scarcely were hopes revived, when the revolution of 
1830 changed the prospects of the country. The treaty 
signed in London, 1839, Apr. 19, gave to Holland the right 
to levy a toll of two shillings and sixpence per ton on all 
vessels navigating the Scheldt. The privilege of naviga- 
tion on the inland waters between the Scheldt and the 
Rhine was purchased by B. for an annual payment of 
$250,000. In 1839, June, this privilege was virtually taken 
away by the government of Holland, and in 1843, with 
additional expense to B., the new treaty of navigation was 
ratitied by both parties. During this crisis preceding the 
development of a free commerce, B. had not neglucted her 
internal resources. The Société de Commerce de Brux- 
elles, the Banque de Belgique, and other associations for 
the extension of trade, had been formed; and 1834, May 
1, the government adopted the scheme for a railway- 
system the most complete of any on the continent. The 
centre of the Belgian network of railways is Malines, 
whence lines are carried out in all directions. The n. line 
goes to Antwerp and its harbor; the w., by Ghent and 

ruges, to Ostend; the s.w., by Brussels and Mons, to 

uievrain and the borders of France, not far from Valen- 
ciennes; and the e. by Louvain, Tirlement, Liege, Ver- 
viers, and extending to the confines of Prussia. There 
were in 1883 open for conveyance in B. 2,699 m. of rail- 
way lines; of these 1,919 m. were in the hands of the 
state, and the rest were worked by companies. The cost 
of the permanent way and buildings of these lines has 
been about $91,400 a mile. The net revenue at present is 
stated to be $7,540 a mile. The working of the post- 
oftice in B. was, in 1883, as follows: Private letters, 
86,429,304; printed papers, 46,570,000; post-cards, 23,270, - 
582; newspapers, 91,319,000. In 1884, there were in that 
country 869 post-oflices, 865 telegraph stations; the total 
length of telegraph lines was 3,713 m., the length of wire 
16,830 m. B., with France, Italy, and Switzerland, en- 
tered on a monetary league in 1865, in which the four 
states agreed to adopt the French decimal system of coins, 
weights, and measures. In 1883, the imports amounted 
to $310,425,000. and the exports to $268,625,000. These 
sums exclude the value of ‘goods in transit.’ Including 
the latter, the value of the imports in 1882 was $570,820,- 
000; of the exports, $512,780,000, The commercial inter- 
course of B. with Great Britain, in 1883, amounted to 
£16,178,345 for exports, and £8,827,941 for imports. 
Among the principal articles of export are coal, flax, linen, 
woolen and cotton goods, glass, firearms, and nails. — 
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More than a third of the whole is consigned to France, 
and half of the remainder to Germany, England, and Hol- 
land. The maritime eommerce is carried on chiefly in 
British ships; the native shipping, which is not increasing, 
being in 1883 only 62 vessels, of 86,360 tons, with 299 fish- 
ing-boats. The unit of the Belgian monetary system is 
the franc. i 

The intellectual improvement of B. has not kept equal 
pace with its material prosperity. The lack of political in- 
dependence, which has forced the best energies of the coun- 
try into forcign centres of activity, and the variety and 
confused mixture of dialects, have retarded the growth of 
the national intellect, and the formation of national in- 
dividuality. An independent national literature, acting as 
the bond of a pure national unanimity, was not possible, 
under such unfavorable conditions, to which may be added 
the facilities afforded for supplying the people with cheap 
reprints of foreign works. The Flemish element—the most 
important—seems indeed to have become conscious of its 
capabilities in respect to literature; but a genuine expression 
of the entire Belgian mind will become possible only when 
the Walloon element also begins to develop a freer form 
of speech with its own peculiar modes of thought. The 
Royal Acad. of Arts and Sciences at Brussels is at the head 
of several other unions for scientific purposes. Among the 
most celebrated names in Belgian literature and science are 
—Quetelet in mathematics, Altmeyer the historian, Fetis 
the musical critic, Conscience the Flemish poet and novel- 
ist, Willems the philologist, and Baron and Moke in literary 
history and criticism. Painting and architecture formerly 
flourished in the wealthy old towns of Flanders; but after 
the brilliant epoch of Rubens and his pupils, a long period 
of dullness followed. In modern times, a revival of art has 
taken place, as shown by the names of the painters, Wap- 
pers, De Keyser, Gallait, De Biefve, Verboekhoven, etc. ; the 
sculptors, W. Geefs, Simonis, Jehotte, Fraikin, etc.; the 
engravers, Calamatta, Brown, and Meunier; and the medal- 
lists, Wiener and Hars. 

The Belgian school-system suffered for more than ten 
years under the freedom of teaching allowed by the consti- 
tution, which was made use of chiefly by the wealthy Rom. 
Cath clergy. The consequence was that education assumed 
a divided and sectarian character. Since the state, how- 
ever, has exercised a general superintendence over the uni- 
versities, gymnasia, and elementary schools, a higher style 
of education has prevailed. The two universities of Ghent 
and Liege. united with a school of architecture and mining: 
ten national schools (Athénées), in which a classical is com- 
bined with a commercial education; upwards of 50 schools 
preparatory to these (Ecoles moyennes); two seminaries for 
teachers at Lierre and Nivelle, besides the superintendence 
now exercised by the state over the institutions onnan 
maintained by communes and provincial corporations, and, 
above all, over the primary schools—all this forms a suffi- 
cient counterpoise to the numerous schools supported by 
private individuals and religious bodies. Among the lattes 
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may be noticed the Catholic Univ., of Louvain. founded 
1836, and conducted under strict ecclesiastical discipline; 
the free Univ. of Brussels; and the gymnasia of the Jesuits 
at Namur, Brugelette, Brussels, auc Liege. Journalism in 
B. has been greatly extended by the abolition of the stamp- 
duty (1848), ancl 843 newspapers are now published, includ- 
ing 59 daily papers; but only a few have obtained a proper 
degree of respectability and influence. 

Population and Religion.—The population of B. is of 
mixed German and Celtic origin. The Flemings (of Teu- 
tonic stock) and Walloons (Celtic in origin), distinguished 
by their peculiar dialects (see FLEMISH LANGUAGE: WAL- 
LOONS), are still ag gt among the pure Germans, ' 
Dutch, and French. The French language has gained the 
ascendency in educated socicty and in the offices of govern- 
ment; but the Flemish dialect prevails numerically in the 
proportion of 9 to 8. The Rom. Catholic religion is the pre- 
vailing form. There are only about 14,000 or 15,000 Prot- 
estants and 8,000 Jews. The supreme Rom. Cath. dignitaries 
of B. are the Abp. of Mechlin, and the tive diocesan bishops 
of Bruges, Ghent, Tournay, Namur, and Liege. 

The government of B. is a limited constitutional mon- 
archy, established in its present form by the revolution of 
1830. The legislative body consists of two chambers— 
senate, and representatives. A responsible ministry, with 
the king as president, is at the head of all public affairs, 
and its measures are carried into effect by the governors of 
the several provinces. The ministry includes departments 
for home affairs, foreign affairs, finance. justice, public 
works, and war. The administration of justice retains the 
forms of French jurisprudence. In 1884, the estimated rev- 
enue of B. was $60,549,185; and the estimated expendi- 
ture, $65,771,850. The national debt amounted, 1884, to 
2,130,411,115 francs, or $426,082, 220. 

The standing army of B. is formed by conscription, to 
which every healthy man who has passed his nineteenth year 
is liable. Substitution is allowed. The legal period of ser- 
vice is ten years, but five of these are passed in the reserve. 
According to laws of 1870 and 1873, the strength of the army 
is to be 114,000 men on the war footing, and 47,000 in times 
of peace. The importance of B.in a military point of 
view affords a reason for the maintenance of fortificaticns 
at Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, Tournay, Mons, and 
other places. 

History of Belgium to 1830.—In the time of the Romans, 
the name Gullia Belgica was given to the southern Nether- 
lands lying on the confines of Gaul and Germany. It was 
peopled by Celtic and German tribes. The latter were pre- 
dominant in Batavia and Friesland, and, under the rule of 
the Franks in the 5th and 6th c., gained the ascendency also 
in the s. districts. Until the close of the 11th c., the feudal 
system, which arose at the fall of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
prevailed in the Netherlands, where the several s. provinces 
were made duchies and counties. The county of Flanders, 
superior to all the others in industry and commerce, main 
tained, during a long struggle, its independence against 
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trance; and, in 1385, when the male line of the Counts of 
Flanders expired, was annexed to the powerful House of 
Burgundy, which, in the beginning of the 15th c. gained 
possession of all the other provinces of the Netherlands. 
The rulers of Burgundy aimed at founding a powerful 
united state between France and Germany, and therefore 
endeavored to repress the free republican spirit which 
manifested itself in the rapidly rising towns. The work of 
establishing unlimited sovereignty was interrupted by the 
fall of Charles the Bold, and the partial division of his ter- 
yilories; but was continued by the Emperor Charles V., the- 
grandson of Emperor Maximilian, and Maria, the heiress of 
Burgundy—through the latter of whom the Netherlands 
passed into the possession of the House of Hapsburg. After 
the abdication of Charles, these provinces passed into the 
hands of Philip II., and by the law of primogeniture, 
should have remained united with Spain. But scarcely had 
the peace of ChatedAu-Cambresis (1559) put an end to the 
encroachments of France, when the religious disputes of 
tbe Retormation, and the despotic measures of Philip, ex- 
cited in the provinces a long and bloody war for civil and 
rcligious freedom, which ended in the independence of the 
Northern or Teutonic Netherlands, while in the southern 
or more Celtic provinces (now included under B.), both the 
sovereignty of Spain and the rule of the Rom. Cath. church 
continued. In 1598, B. was ceded by Philip II. to his 
daughter Isabella, wife of the Archduke Albert, when it 
became a distinct and independent kingdom. Several 
measures for the better regulation of internal affairs, es- 
pecially in the administration of justice, and for the revival 
of industry, which had been injured by the unenlightened 
policy of Philip, were projected. Unfortunately, Albert 
died childless, 1621, and B. fell back into the hands of 
Spain, and became involved in the wars attending the de- 
cline of the Spanish monarchy. Peace was concluded 
chiefly at the cost of Belgium. By the treaty of Pyrenees 
(1659), the counties of Artois, Thionville, and other dis- 
tricts, were given to France. Subsequent conquests by the 
same powerful neighbor secured at the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle (1668), the possession also of Lille, Charleroi, Ouden- 
arde, Courtray, and other places. These were partly re- 
stored to B. at the peace of Nimeguen; but as a compensa- 
tion, Valenciennes, Nieuport, Cambray, St. Omer, Charle- 
mont, and other places were given up, and only partially 
regained by B. at the peace of Ryswick, 1697. After the 
conclusion of this treaty, at the close of the reign of Charles 
II. of Spain, some endeavors were made to create prosperity 
in B. by a new system of taxation and customs, and by the 
construction of canals, to counteract the injury done to its 
commerce by the closing of the navigation of the Scheldt; 
but these projected improvements were interrupted by the 
Spanish War of Succession, which was not concluced until 
the peace of Utrecht, 1718. By this treaty, B was given 
to Austria, Holland retaining the privilege of garrisonin 

the most important fortresses on the French frontier, and o 

exercising ə» monopoly of the navigation of the Scheldt. 
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The ‘ Belgian Commercial Company’ at Ostend, founded 
by Charles VI., 1722, fell in 1781—another sacritice to the 
cupidity of Holland. During the Austrian War of Suc- 
cession (1744), almost the whole country fell into the hands 
of the French; but was peaceably restored to Austria by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). 

B. remained undisturbed by the Seven Years’ War, and 
during the long peace following the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, prosperity was restored. Especially during the 
mild reign of Maria Theresa of Austria, measures of public 
improvement were promoted by Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, governor of the Belgian provinces. The reign of 
Joseph II., son and successor of Maria Theresa, began in 
disputes with Holland. The latter country consented to 
the abolition of the Barriére-contract, in consequence of 
which several important fortresses were demolished, 
though the emperor failed in his endeavor to make free 
the navigation of the Scheldt. But the errors of his in- 
ternal administration were the serious feature of his policy. 
By his innovations, he offended the religious sympathies 
of. the people, and violated the legal privileges of the 
states, of which he had made the strict preservation a con- 
dition of obedience. In a short time, discontent openly 
manifested itself. The Austrian authorities were attacked; 
Brabant refused to pay taxes; while the more violent fled 
into Holland, and organized an armed expedition. Re- 
turning, they were joined by numbers of the inhabitants, 
defeated the foreign troops, captured Brussels, and in the 
beginning: of 1790 declared their independence. In the 
course of the year, however, the Austrians succeeded in 
regaining possession of the country. The privileges of 
the states as they existed at the close of the reign of Maria 
Theresa were restored, and at the same time stringent 
measures were adopted to prevent any renewal of disturb- 
ances. But this state of peace was soon interrupted by 
the outbreak of the war of the French Revolution. B. 
was conquered by Pichegru in the campaign of 1794, and 
subsequently united to France by the treaties of Campo- 
Formio and Luneville. It then shared in the fortunes of 
France during the Consulate and the Empire; received the 
Code Nupoleon, and in all political relations was organized 
as a part of France. After the fali of Napoleon, it was 
united with Holland, and its boundaries defined by the 
Congress of Vienna, 1815, May 31. 

At the introduction of the new constitution, the want 
of national unity in language, faith, and manners was 
strikingly manifested by the two great parties—the Dutch 
Protestant population, with their commercial habits, on 
the one side, and the Rom. Cath. population, of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing B., on the other. These natural 
and unavoidable obstacles to the political harmony of the 
new kingdom were increased by the unfair treatment 
which B. experienced. All the more important provisions 
of the constitution had a regard chiefly to the interests of 
Holland. Repeated attempts were made to supersede the 
Belgian language by the Dutch in all affairs of 
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tration and jurisprudence, though the former were the 
more numerous people; the privileges of the Belgian clergy 
were abridged; the poorer classes were severely taxed; 
while the government was almost exclusively composed 
of Dutchmen. In 1830, among seven ministers, there was 
only one Belgian; among 117 functionaries of the ministry 
of the interior, only 11 Belgians; among 102 subordinates 
of the ministry at war, only 3 Belgians; and among 1,578 
officers of infantry, only 274 Belgians. B. was politically 
divided into two classes—the Liberal and the Rom. Cath- 
olic. Both of these strongly resented and opposed the 
encroachments of Holland: the Liberals, from a desire to 
preserve the national secular institutions; the Rom. Cath- 
olics, from a desire to preserve the national church. The 
government became alarmed at their increasing hostility; 
and ultimately, when their patriotic fusion rendered its 
position critical, it made several concessions; the supremacy 
of the Dutch language, and the taxes on the necessaries of 
life, were abolished. Efforts were also made to conciliate 
the Rom. Catholic priesthood. But these concessions 
came too late, and were, in consequence, construed only 
as signs of weakness. In 1828-9 it was attempted to 
coerce and intimidate the opposition, by prosecuting the 
liberal or democratic leaders. This only fanned the fire 
of discontent, which was already burning tiercely in the 
hearts of the Belgians, and panting for an opportunity to 
break out into visible insurrection. 

From 1830 to the present time.—The French revolution 
of 1830 afforded the desired occasion. On the king’s 
birthday (1830, Aug. 24), several riots occurred in various 
towns of Belgium. At this period, however, the idea of 
separation from Holland does not seem to have presented 
itself consciously to the Belgian mind; the deputies who 
were sent to the Hague to state the causes of the general 
dissatisfaction merely insisted on its possessing a separate 
administration, with the redress of particular grievances. 
But the dilatory and obstructive conduct of the Dutch 
deputies in the states-general assembled at the Hague, 
Sept. 18, exasperated the Belgian nation beyond measure. 
A new and more resolute insurrection instantly took place. 
In seven days, the people had deposed the old authorities, 
and appointed a provisional government. Prince Frede- 
rick, the son of the sovereign, who commanded his father’s 
troops, was compelled to retreat from Brussels to Ant- 
werp, having suffered considerable loss. On Oct. 4, B. 
was declared independent by the provisional government, 
composed of Messieurs Rogier, D’Hooghvorst (command- 
ant of the civic guard), Joly, an officer of engineers, and 
the secretaries Vanderlinden and De Coppin; Count Felix 
de Mérode, Gendebien, Van de Meyer, Nicolai, and De 
Potter, the democratic leader. They also announced that 
a sketch of the new constitution was in course of prepara- 
tion, and that a national congress of 200 deputies would 
shortly be called together. Freedom of education, of 
the press, of religious worship, etc., were proclaimed. 
Here and there, the new liberty showed a tendency to 
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become anarchic; but its excesses were speedily sup- 
pressed; and at the national congress of Nov. 10, out of 
187 votes, only 13 were in favor of a democratic govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the London congress had assembled, 
and after mature deliberation, recognized the severance of 
the two kingdoms asa fait accompli (Dec. 10). The Belgian 
congress, on its assembly, appointed Baron Surlet de 
Chokier provisional regent, but on July 9 elected Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg king, who entered Brussels on 
the 21st of the same month, and subscribed the laws of 
the constitution. This prince proved himself one of the 
wisest monarchs of modern times. He died 1865, and was 
succeeded by his son, Leopold Il., the present king of 
Belgium. Holland refused to acknowledge the validity 
of the decision of the London congress, and declared war 
against B., which was speedily terminated by France and 
England—Holland securing that B. should annually pay 
8,400,000 guilders as interest for its share in the national 
debt of Holland. The latter country, however, was still 
dissatisfied, and ventured to employ force. England and 
France were compelled to interfere. The blockade of . 
„the coast of Holland brought the Dutch to terms, and the 
pephte was Closed by a treaty signed in London, 1853, 

ay 21. 

The monarchy of B. is hereditary, according to the law 
of primogeniture, but with a perpetual exclusion of 
females and their descendants. The legislative power is 
vested in the king and two chambers; and the king has 
the power to dissolve either the senate or the house of 
representatives, or both. The number of deputies, 1884, 
was 188, sent by 41 electoral districts. Electors must be 
Belgians by birth or naturalization, must have attained 25 

ears of age, and pay taxes, each to the amount of abt. 
$8.95, Members of the chamber of representatives re- 
quire no property qualification. The senate consists of 
half the number of representatives, and is elected by the 
same constituency, but for 8 years instead of 4. A sena- 
tor must be 40 years of age, and must pay at least 1,000 
florins of direct taxes. The budget is annually voted, by 
the chambers, and the contingent of the army is also sub- 
ject to their annual vote. 

In 1842, a law was carried in both chambers, by which 
it was enacted that the parishioners should be bound to 
provide elementary schools, according to the wants of the 
population, in all places where the want of education was 
not fully supplied by voluntary means. The main regula- 
tions for the universities were effected by the ministry of 
De Theux, 1835; but the organization of intermediate in- 
struction (that is, between the Ecoles Primaires and the 
universities) was postponed, as involving some delicate 
party interests, until 1850; and even then was not con- 
cluded in a way satisfactory to the Rom. Cath. clergy. 

In 1888, Holland and B. seemed likely to engage in war 
once more. According to the ‘twenty-four articles ’ of 
the * dewnitive treaty,’ 5. was under obligation to give up 

imbourg aud a part of Luxembourg during the avove- 
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mentioned year. This it now refused to do, and put its 
army on a war-footing ; but its obstinacy finally gave way 
to the unanimous decision of the five great powers. 

After 1840, the opposition of the Rom. Cath. to the lib- 
eral party became more and more decided. The elections 
of 1841, 5 une 8, were attended with great excitement, and 
it was a significant fact that the liberal candidates re- 
elected were everywhere returned by large majorities, 
while in the principal towns where Rom. Catholics were 
returned, only small majorities appeared. Meantime, 
however, commerce was thriving under a wise and liberal 

olicy. 

ý In Jass, July, the liberal Van de Weyer, at the head of 
a new administration, endeavored to confirm the so-called 
‘union’ of Rom. Catholics and liberals. But he had 
scarcely asserted the prerogative of the civil power in mat- 
ters pertaining to the question of education in the ‘inter- 
mediate schools,’ when he was forsaken by his colleagues, 
who acted under the influence of the Rom. Cath. 
priesthood. In 1846, March, a purely Rom. Cath. minis- 
try was formed under the presidency of De Theux. This 
was an anachronism, for the elections of 1845 had se- 
cured a victory for the liberals. 

The elections of 1847 at last brought to a close the sys- 
tem of government in subservience to the church. A new 
liberal ministry was formed by Rogier and others, whose 
programme of policy promised the maintenance of the 
independent civil authority in all its subordinate function- 
aries; a budget favorable to the public with regard to 
duties on provisions; and measures to promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture. The institution of numerous agricul- 
tural and commercial schools, normal ateliers, popular 
libraries, and other means used for raising the working- 
classes, were followed by most beneficial results. The 
revolutionary tempest of 1848, however, menaced the tran- 
quillity of the country; but the king, at the outbreak of 
the catastrophe in France, promptly declared himself 
ready to retain or to surrender the crown of B. according 
to the decision of the people. This frank and ready 
declaration had a successful result in strengthening the 
party of order, while it disarmed even those most disaf- 
fected to the crown. i 

In 1848, July, the result of the elections was found to 
be a great strengthening of the liberal-constitutional party. 
In 1850, the educational question was supposed to be 
settled on soundly liberal principles; but since then there 
has been a keen and continued struggle between progres- 
sionists and ultramontanes, the balance of power shifting 
from time to time. Nevertheless, the country has steadily 
grown in prosperity, and constitutional principles have 
been strengthened. In 1880, the jubilee of the state 
was celebrated with much enthusiasm. Pop. of B. (1880) 
5,520,000 (see beginning of this article), - 

See Wauter’s La Belgique, Ancienne et Moderne (1874); 
Genonceaux, La Belgique (1879); Hymans, La Belgique Cons 
temporaine (1880); the Annuaire Statistique; and ‘the his 
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tories by Juste (5th ed. 1868); Moke (7th ed. 1881); and 
Hymans (5 vols. 1880). 


BELGOROD, bél-gé-réd' (Russian, Bejelgorod, ‘White 
Town’): town in the Russian govt. of Kursk; on the Don- 
etz, lat. 50° 40’ n., long. 36° 85'e. B., which derives its 
name from a chalk-hill in the vicinity, is divided into two 
—the old and the new towns. It is built chiefly of wood, 
is an archbishop’s see, has numerous churches, two mon- 
asteries, manufactories of leather, soap, etc., and consider- 
able trade in wax, bristles, and o Three important 
fairs are held here during the year. op. (1880) 16,090. 


BELGRADE, bél-grdd’: the ancient Singidunum, styled 
by the Turks Darol-Jihad, the ‘House of the Holy War,’ 
and in German, Weissenburg: an important fortitied and 
commercial town, capital of Servia; at the confluence of 
the rivers Save and Danube. The name B. is derived 
from the Slavonic bielo, ‘white,’ and grad or grod, a ‘ fort’ 
or ‘town.’ B. is divided into four parts—the fortress,a 
very strong place, which, situated on the tongue of land 
between the rivers, commands the Danube; the Water 
Town, also well protected by walls and ditches, on the n.; 
the Raitzen Town on the w.; and the Palanka on the s. 
and e. of the citadel. B. still has one mosque. The royal 
palace, the residence of the metropolitan, the national 
theatre, and the public offices are the principal buildings. 
Opposite the theatre is a bronze monument (1882) to Prince 
Michael III. B. has manufactories of arms, cutlery, sad- 
dlery, silk goods, carpets, etc., and is the seat of the chief 
Servian eyiboritien, t is the entrepôt of the trade between 
Turkey and Austria. The position of B. has made it the 
chief point of communication between Constantinople and 
Vienna, and the key to Hungary on the s.e. It has conse- 
quently been the scene of many hard contests. The Greeks 
held it until 1073, when it was captured by the Hungarian 
king, Salomon. After this it passed through the hands 
of Greeks, Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Servians, and these 
last proprietors sold it, in the beginning of the 15th c., to 
the emperor Sigismund. In 1442, it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Turks, with a large and vain outlay of 
time and money; and when stormed (1456, Jul. 14), was 
retaken from the Turks by the heroism of Hunyades and 
Capistrano. In 1522, it was taken by the Sultan Soliman 
II. In 1688, it was stormed and taken by Maximilian, 
Elector of Bavaria; but in 1690 was recaptured by the 
Turks, when the Christian garrison had been reduced to 
500 men. In 1693, B. was vainly besieged by the Duke of 
Croy; and in 1717, the citadel surrendered to Prince Eu- 
gene, after he had defeated an army of 200,000 Turks, 
with a loss to them of 20,000 men. But in 1789, B. again 
changed owners, the Turks obtaining it without a shot. 
In conformity with the treaty then signed, the fortifica- 
tions were demolished. In 1789, it was again taken by the 
Austrians under General Laudon; but by the treaty of 

eace, 1791, was restored to the Turks. From 1806 to 

818 it was inthe possession of the insurgent Servians; 
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and though on the founding of the principality of Servia, 
B. was made the capital, the citadel remained in the 
hands of the Turks till 1867. In that year the Porte was 
constrained by diplomacy to yield up this important pos- 
session to the Servian government. Pop. (1888) 38,210. 


BELGRADO, bél-gra'do, Giacomo: 1704-89; b. Udine: 
Italian Jesuit, at first prof. of belles-lettres at Venice; and 
later teacher of mathematics and physics at the Univ. of 
Parma, where also he was appointed court mathematician. 
He was member of the Institute of Bologna, and of nearly 
all the learned societies of Italy. He left many works 
upon the mathematical and physical sciences, nearly all in 
Latin. The most important is: Ad disciplinam mechanicam, 
nauticam et geographicam, Acroasis critica et geographica 
(Parma, 1741, quarto). 

BELGRAVIAN, a. bél-grd'vi-in (Belgravia, a fashion- 
able quarter of London]: pertaining to Belgravia, or 
fashionable life. 

BELHOMME, bél-om' or bd-lom', Dom HUMBERT: 1653— 
1727; b. Bar-le-Duc: French Benedictine friar and preacher. 
He became abbot (1703) of Moyenmoutier, and enriched 
that abbey with one of the largest and best selected libra- 
ries of Lorraine. This savant left: Historia Mediani monas- 
terii in vorayo (Strasburg, 1724, quarto), a work containing 
very curious details concerning the ancient Mayors of the 
Palace and about the dukes of Lorraine and of Alsace; 
Chroniques diverses, from Hidulphe to the commencement 
of the 11th c.; and Fragment de la Chronique de Jean de 
Bayon, wherein we find documents useful to consult for 
the history of Lorraine in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

BELIAL, n. bé'li-dd (though more accurately 62-l'«) 

Heb. unprofitableness]: worthlessness; wickedness. The 

cripture phrase, ‘Sons of B.,’ was originally, in all proba- 
bility, a mere Hebrew figurative expression denoting 
worthless or dissolute persons. At a later period, the 
idea of evil which the word embodies seems to have been 
elaborated into a personality, a spirit of evil; and B. is 
supposed by some to correspond to the Pluto of the 
Greeks. 

BELIBEL, v. 5é-Ui'bl [AS. be; F. libelle, a bill, a lam- 
poon—from L. libellus, a little book]: to traduce; to libel; 
to slander. 

BELIE, v. bé-li’ [AS. belecgan; Ger. beliigen, to tell lies 
of one: AS. be, leégan, to lie]: to show to be false; to falsify; 
to slander; to feign; to pretend. BrELyIne, imp. bé-li'ing. 
BELIED, pp. bë-lid'. 
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BELIEF, n. be-léf’ [AS. geledfa, belief: Goth. galaubjan, 
to believe: Ger. glauben, to believe]: trust in a thing as 
true; credit; persuasion, BELIEVE, v. 6é-lév', to trust in as 
true; to credit; to be persuaded of. BEeLIEV'ING, imp.: 
ADJ. in the condition of one who believes: N. the act of 
putting trust in as true. BELIEVED, pp. Jé-lévod'. BE- 
LIFV’ER, n. one who believes; colloquially, a Christian. 
BELIEV ABLE, a. -d-b1, able to be believed. BELIEV'INGLY, 
ad, -li.i—Syn. of ‘ belief’: credit; trust; faith; persuasion; 
conviction; confidence; doctrine; opinion. . 

BELIEF: a word sufficiently intelligible in common 
speech, but with wbich various subtle problems and pro- 
tracted controversies have been connected in mental and 
moral philosophy. 

1. It has been a matter of no small difficulty with men- 
tal philosophers, to give an exact rendering of the state of 
mind denominated belief, or to specify the exact import, 
test, or criterion of the act of believing. It is easy to 
comprehend what is meant by an idea or a notion, as 
when we speak of having the idea of a rose, its shape, 
color, odor, etc.; but when we make the further step of 
affirming our belief in the sweetness of the rose, it is not 
so easy to describe the exact change that has come over 
the mind in so doing. In all belief, there must be some- 
thing intellectual, something thought of, or conceived by 
the mind; hence there has been a disposition to recognize - 
the believing function as one of the properties of our 
intelligence. We believe that the sun will rise and the 
tides flow to-morrow: here are undoubtedly implied intel- 
lectual conceptions of the sun, his rising, and of to-mor- 
row; of the sea, its movements, and so on. But the ques- 
tion comes, what is the difference between conceptions 
believed in as these are, and conceptions quite as clear and 
intelligible that are not believed? as the notion that the 
fluctuation of the sea on the shores of Britain is the same 
as on the shores of Italy. It is not to the purpose to say 
that in the one case we have knowledge and evidence, and 
not in the other; for what is wanted is to define the 
change that comes over us, when what is a mere notion or 
supposition passes into a conviction; when a day-dream or 
hypothesis comes to take rank as truth. 

To answer this inquiry we must bring in a reference to 
action; for although belief connects itself with our intelli-| 
gence, as now mentioned, it has action for its root and 
ultimate criterion. Coming up to the edge of a frozen 
lake, and looking at the thickness of the ice, we believe 
that it will bear to be trodden on, and accordingly walk 
across it. The meaning or purport of the believing state 
here is, that we do not hesitate to trust our safety to the 
fact believed. The measure of our confidence is the 
measure of our readiness to act upon our conviction. If 
the frozen lake lie between us and our destination, we feel 
elated by the certainty of arriving there, which we should 
not under a weak or imperfect trust in the goodness of the 
ice. Belief, therefore, although embodied in ideas, or in- 
tellectual conceptions, is in reality a moral power, operat- 
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ing on our conduct, and affecting our happiness or misery. 
Belief in coming good cheers us almost as much as if it 
were already come; a like strength of conviction of ap- 
proaching evil is to the same degree depressing; ‘the 
devils believe and tremble.’ These two tests—readiness 
to act according to what we believe, and intluence on the 
mental tone—effectually separate the state in question 
from mere notions, fancies, or suppositions, unaccom- 
panied with credence. We have firm confidence in the 
food we eat being able to nourish us; we exert ourselves 
to procure that food, and when we feel hungry, and see it 
before us, we have the mental elation arising from a near 
and certain prospect of relief and gratification. If there 
be anything that we work languidly to procure, and feel 
little elated by being near or possessing, our conviction is 
proved to be feeble as to the utility of that thing, or as to 
the pleasure we shall derive from it. So, in employing 
means to compass ends, as when we sow that we may 
reap, work. that we may obtain abundance, study that we 
may be informed—we have a certain confidence in the 
connection between the means and the ends; in other 
words, we are energetically urged to use those means, and: 
having done so, we have the feeling as if the end were 
already attained. 

Even in cases furthest removed in appearance from any 
action of ours, there is no other criterion. We believe a 
great many truths respecting the world, in the shape of 
general propositions, scientific statements, affirmations on 
testimony, etc., which are so much beyond our own little 
sphere, that we can rarely have any occasion to involve 
them in our own procedure, or to feel any hopeful elation 
on their account. We likewise give credit to innumer- 
able events of past history, although the greater number 
of them have never any consequences as regards ourselves. 
Yet, notwithstanding such remoteness of interest, the tests 
now mentioned must apply;. otherwise, there is no real 
conviction in any one instance. 

There is a distinction, first characterized by Aristotle, 
between potentiality and actuality (posse and esse), which 
truly represents two different states of mind of real occur- 
rence. Besides the actual doing of a thing, we know what 
itis to be in a state of preparedness to act, before the 
emergency has arisen, or while it is still at a distance and 
uncertain. The thirsty traveller, not knowing of a spring 
where he may drink, is debarred from the act that his 
condition prompts him to, but he is in an attitude of mind 
that we call being ready for action the moment the oppor- 
tunity arrives. We all carry about us a number of unexe- 
cuted resolutions, some of them perhaps remaining so to 
the last, for want of the occasion. They are not, on that 
account, to be set aside as having no part in our nature; 
they are genuine phases of our activily. So it is with 
many things believed in by us, without any actual pros- 
pect of grounding actions, or staking our welfare, upon 
such things. When we say we believe that the circumfer- 
ence of the globe is 25,000 miles, if not repeating an empty 
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sound, or indulging an idle conception, we give it out that 
if any occasion arise for acting on this fact, we are ready 
to do so. If we were about to circumnavigate the earth, 
we should commit ourselves to this reckoning. Should 
there be any hesitation on the point when the time for 
action came, the professed belief would be shown to be 
hollow, no matter how often we heard the statement, or 
repeated it, with acquiescence. The genuineness of con- 
viction is notoriously open to question, until an oppor- 
tunity of proceeding upon it occurs. Very often we de- 
ceive ourselves and others on the point—whether we are 
in full potentiality or preparedness in some matter of truth 
or falsehood. There is a very large amount of blind ac- 
quiescence in, or tacit acceptance of, propositions which 
never become the subject of any real or practical stake. 
These beliefs falsely so called confuse the line of demar- 
cation between mere intellectual notions and states of 
credence or conviction. Of this nature is the acceptance 
given by the mass of mankind to the statements they are 
accustomed to hear from the better-informed class respect- 
ing the facts of science and the transactions of history. 
They do not dispute those statements; and yet they might 
be little disposed to commit their serious interests to such 
facts. So with regard to the religious creed handed down 
from parent to child. Some are found believing, in the 
full import of the term; others, opposing no negative in 
any way, yet never perform any actions, or entertain 
either hopes or fears, as a consequence of their supposed 
acceptance of the religion of their fathers; their belief, 
accordingly, must be set down as a nonentity. 

2. There is considerable interest attached to the inquiry 
into the sources or operating causes of this efficacious at- 
tribute of our active nature. What are the intiuences 
that determine us to adopt some notions as grounds of 
action and elements of hope or depression, in preference 
to others? The common answer to this question is the 
possession of evidence, of which two kinds are reckoned by 
some schools—namely, experience and intuition; while 
others recognize experisnce alone, and reject the intuitive 
as a sufficient foundation of belief. 

As regards the actual sources of men’s convictions, it is 
undeniable that many things are credited without any 
reference to experience. The existence of superstitions 
isan example. So the partialities arising out of our lik- 
ings to particular persons, and the undue depreciation of 
the merits of those whom we dislike, present instances 
equally removed from the criterion of experience. It is 
evident, therefore, that men do not abide by that criterion, 
even granting that they ought to do so. Accordingly, it is 
one of the tasks of the mental philosopher to specify the 
portions of our constitution that give birth to false, mis- 
taken, or unfounded beliefs; and in so doing he indicates, 
first, certain intuitive impulses connected with our active 
nature; and secondly, our various feelings, or emotions. 
Whether the intuitive be a source of uuthentic beliefs, 
may be a question; there can be no question as to its being 
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a genuine source of real convictions. We have a decided 
tendency from the first to believe that the present state of 
things will continue, and that the absent resembles the 
present. He that has always seen water liquid, cannot at 
first be convinced that it is ever or anywhere solid. We 
have always a great difficulty in surmounting the primitive 
impulse to consider other men’s minds as exactly like our 
own. It is the tendency of the uncultured human being 
to over-generalize; and experience comes as a corrective, 
often very painful to submit to. Then, again, as regards 
the emotions, it is found that every one of these, if at all 
strong, is liable to blind us to the realities of the world. 
Fear is a notable example. Under a fright, a man will 
believe in the approach of the direst calamities. Supersti- 
tion is, for the most part, the offspring of men’s fears. 
The effect of a strong emotion is to exclude from the mind 
every fact or consideration except those in keeping with 
itself. Intense vanity so lords it over the current of the 
thoughts and the course of the observations, as to present 
to one’s mind only the very best side of the character. A 
At of self-abasement and remorse will work the contrary 
effect. 

It is plain enough, therefore, that we are very often in 
the wrong, by trusting to our intuitive tendencies, and as 
often so under our emotions; while we are as ready to act, 
and to derive comfort or the opposite, under false beliefs, 
as under the very soundest that we can ever arrive at. 
The practice of life points to experience as the check to 
wrong believing. If we find on trial that another man’s 
feelings differ very much from ours in the same circum- 
stances, we stand corrected, and are perhaps wiser in 
future. So, in science, experiment is the ultimate canon 
of truth. There prevails, notwithstanding, in one school 
of philosophy, comprising the majority of metaphysical 
philosophers in Britain and in Germany and France, be- 
sides many in America, the opinion that experience is not 
the only source even of sound or true beliefs. There are 
those who contend for an @ priori origin of scientific first 
principles; such, for example, as the axioms of mathe- 
matics. ‘Things that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another,’ is one of the class about which this 
dispute reigns. There is also a doctrine current that the 
law of causation has an authority derived from intuition. 
Another class of beliefs relates to matters altogether be- 

ond experience; such is the metaphysical doctrine of the 
infinite. These various convictions—d@ priori, as they are 
called, being grounded solely in the internal impulses of 
the human mind—are all open to one common remark. It 
must be conceded that some intuitive beliefs are unsound, 
seeing that we are obliged to reject a greater or less num- 
ber because of their being flatly contradicted by our ex- 
perience. But if any have to be rejected in this way, why 
may not all be; and what criterion, apart from experience, 
can be set up for discriminating those that we are to 
retain? Man undoubtedly has boundless longings; and 
the doctrine of the infinite corresponds in a mauner to 
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these. But in actual life we find very few of our desires 
fully gratified, not even those most honorable to the human 
mind, such as curiosity, the passion for self-improvement, 
and the desire of doing good. How, then, are we to ascer- 
tain which of the longings carries with it its own necessary 
fulfilment? Moreover, the intuitive tendencies are ex- 
ceedingly various in men; and all cannot be equally true. 
On the other side, however, it may be said that neither is 
man’s experience always a certain guide: the experience of 
the tropical savage assures him that water is never solid- 
itied: the experience of the whole ancient world taught it 
that the sun and stars revolved around the earth. It may 
be that intuition and experience need to be combined as 
sources of belief, which belief, though not guaranteed as 
absolute truth, may yet have all the qualities of a truth 
relative to our powers and our circumstances, sufficient 
therefore as the practical basis of our conduct. 

Testimony, properly reckoned one of the sources of be- 
lief, is, in its operation, partly founded on an intuitive 
tendency, and partly on experience. We at first believe 
whatever we are told; the primitive phase of our nature is 
credulity; the experience that we soon attain to of untrue 
statements puts us on our guard, and we learn to receive 
testimony under some circumstances, and from some per- 
sons, and not in all cases indiscriminately. 

3. Responsibility for Belief.—A lengthened controversy 
arose some time ago, on the saying of Lord Brougham, 
that ‘man is no longer accountable to man for his belief, 
over which he has himself no control.’ Reduced to pre- 
cise terms, the meaning of this assertion is: a man’s be- 
lief being involuntary, he is not punishable for it. The 
question therefore arises, how far is belief a voluntary 
function? for it is known that the will does to some ex- 
tent influence it. 

What a man shall see when he opens his eyes is not in 
his own power; but the opening of the eyes is a voluntary 
act. So, after listening to a train of arguments on a cer- 
tain dispute, we might be irresistibly inclined to one side; 
but, supposing us to live in a country where the adhesion 
to that side is criminal, and punished severely, we might 
be deterred from hearing or reading anything in its favor. 
To this extent, the adoption of a belief is voluntary. The 
application of strong motives of the nature of reward or 
punisliment is sufticient to cause one creed to prevail 
rather than another, as we see in those countries and in 
those ages where there has been no toleration of dissent 
from the established religion. The mass of the people 
have been in this way so fenced in from knowing any 
other opinions, that they have become conscientiously 
attached to the creed of their education. 

When the question is asked, therefore, whether punish- 
ment can control men’s beliefs, and not their professions 
merely, all history answers in the affirmative, as regards 
religious and political creeds, on which the majority of 
mankind, being insufficient judges of themselves, are led 
by tradition and by edtcation. But in matters-of- daily 
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practice, where the simplest can judge as well as the 
wisest, the case is altered. No severity of threat could 
bring a man into the state of believing that his night’s 
rest was hurtful to him; he might be overawed into say- 
ing that it was so, but he would never act out his forced 
athrmation, and therefore he would show that he did not 
believe in it. 

If the sentence of Lord Brougham is held to imply that 
all beliefs are beyond the power of external motives, and 
therefore that rewards and punishments can go no further 
than making outward conformity, it must be pronounced 
erroneous. For granting that motives cannot have a 
direct efficacy on the state of a man’s convictions—which 
cannot be conceded in all cases—yet the indirect in- 
fluence is so great as to produce the unanimity of whole 
nations for centuries in some one creed, But if it is only 
meant, that such indirect means ought not to be applied to 
sway men’s convictions, this is merely a way of attirmin; 
the right of free thought and inquiry to all mankind, aad 
the iniquity of employing force on such a matter.—On 
the subject of Belief generally, see Bain on the Emotions 
and the Will. 


BELIKE, ad. bé-lik' [be, and like]: in OE., probably; 
certainly; perhaps. 


ii BELIME, v. b¢-lim' [be, and lime]: to besmear with bird- 
ime. 

BELISARIUS, bel-ì-sã'ri-us (in Slavonic, Beli-tzar 
‘ White Prince’): abt. 505-564, March; b. Germania, Il- 
lyria: a heroic and loyal soldier, to whom the emperor 
Justinian was principally indebted for the glory of his 
reign. He first became conspicuous when he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the eastern army of the em- 
pire, stationed on the confines of Persia, where, 580, 
he gained a victory over a Persian army nearly twice as 
large as his own. The historian Procopius was at this 
time secretary to B. In the following year, when the 
Persians had penetrated into Syria, intending to attack 
Antioch, B. being compelled by the impatience of his 
troops to offer battle at Callinicum, a town at the junction 
of the rivers Bilecha and Euphrates, was defeated, and in 
consequence recalled. This petulant injustice, however, 
did not weaken that principle of duty which ever con- 
trolled and inspired the great soldier. He still remained 
the firm supporter of his sovereign. In Constantinople, 
the strife of the two parties, styled respectively ‘the green’ 
and ‘the blue,’ had endangered the authority and even the 
life of Justinian; already a new emperor, Hypatius, had 
been elected, when B., at the head of the life-guards, 
attacked and slew, in the race-course, 30,000 of the green 
or anti-loyalist party, and thus restored tranquillity. 
Previous to this, he had married a wealthy but profligate 
woman, Antonina, whom he loved with the same blind 
uxoriousness that Marcus Aurelius exhibited towards 
Faustina. The only points in his bistory which are not 
edifying are those in which he yielded to her noxious 
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solicitations. The military career of B. may be divided 
into two great epochs: the war against the Vandals in 
Africa, and the war against the Goths in Italy, which 
again subdivides itself into two campaigns, with an inter- 
val of four years between them. The first of these 
epochs was commenced by Justinian sending B., in 533, 
with an army of 15,000 men into Africa, in order to re- 
cover the provinces there held by the Vandal king, 
Gelimer. After achieving two victories, B. made the king 
a prisoner, seized his treasures, and after conquering 
Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles, he brought him 
to Constantinople, where he appeared in a triumphal pro- 
cession of the conqueror—the first that a subject had en- 
joyed since the days of Tiberius. The African Vandals 
never recovered from this overthrow. Medals were struck 
in B.’s honor; and 5385, Jan. 1, he was invested with 
the dignity of ‘consul,’ and granted a second triumph, 
senate to the old republican style. The second war 
was occasioned by the divisions ne in the royal 
family of the Ostrogoths, which induced Justinian to at- 
tempt to wrest Italy from the hands of the barbarians. 
In 535, B. conquered Sicily; and in the autumn of 536, he 
crossed over to lower Italy, where all the cities submitted 
to him except Naples, which he carried by storm. On 
Dec. 10 he entered Rome, having made an amicable 
arrangement with the inhabitants. As he found his forces 
not strong enough to contend with the Goths in open 
field, he allowed himself to be enclosed and besieged in 
Rome; after the defense had lasted a year, the Goths 
raised the siege. In 538, Narses had been sent with a 
reinforcement for the army in Italy; but some misunder- 
standing occurring between the two generals, they were 
prevented from relieving Milan, which, 539, was cap- 
tured and devastated by Braias, nephew of the Gothic 
king, Vitiges. Consequently, Narses was recalled from 
Italy; and B., now placed at the head of both armies, re- 
fused to assent to a treaty proposed to King Vitiges by 
Justinian’s ambassadors. Vitiges had persuaded the Per- 
sian king, Chosroes, to invade the eastern Roman terri- 
tory. B. now drove the Goths back to Ravenna, which 
,he captured, 540, with Vitiges himself. But before he 
‘could complete his conquest of the Goths, he was recalled 
‘by Justinian to Constantinople, where he soon appeared, 
bringing with him the king Vitiges, several Gothic 
chieftains, and the royal treasures. In 541-542, he was 
engaged in a campaign against the Persians, who had cap- 
tured Antioch; but was again recalled, on account of 
slanderous representations made to the emperor, and the 
enterprise necessarily proved indecisive. His second great 
struggle with the Ostrogoths now begins. In 544, the 
barbarians, under Totila, again invaded and reconquered 
Italy. B. was sent against them, but with an unsufficient 
army. He, however, maintained his ground for five 
years, harassing the enemy by his skilful movements, 
and even succeeded so far as to regain possession of Rome. 
But, in spite of his repeated entreaties, no reinforcements 
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were sent to him; and, 548, Sep., he gave up the com- 
mand, his rival, Narses, being appointed in his place, 
After ten years of retirement, B. once more came forward 
at the head of an army hastily collected, and overthrew 
the Bulgarians, who had threatened Constantinople. 
Here this faithful servant, who at Ravenna had, in a 
spirit of noble loyalty unknown to the warriors in those 
selfish and ambitious times, refused the crown of Italy 
offered to him by the Goths, was at length accused of a 
conspiracy against Justinian, and imprisoned, 563, Dec.; 
but according to Malala and Theophanes, Justinian be- 
came convinced of B.’s innocence, and restored him, after 
six months, to all his honors. 

The biography of B. has been treated with great license 
by writers of fiction, especially by Marmontel, who has 
represented the hero as cruelly deprived of sight, and re- 
duced to beg for his bread in the streets of Constantinople. 
Tzetzes, a writer of the 12th c., states that, during his 
half-year’s imprisonment, B. suspended a bag from the 
window of his cell, and exclaimed to those who passed 
by: ‘Give an obolus to B., who rose by merit, and was 
cast down by envy!’ but no writer contemporary with B. 
mentions this circumstance. Lord Mahon, in his Life of 
Belisarius (Lond. 1829), endeavors, but without success, 
to confirm the tradition, or rather the fiction, of B. being 
deprived of sight and reduced to mendicancy. This fic- 
tion supplies the subject of a fine picture by the French 
painter Gérard. 

In figure, B. was tall and majestic; in disposition, 
humane and generous; pure in his morals, temperate in 
his habits, a valiant soldier, a skilful general, and, above 
all, possessed by asublime spirit of loyalty to his sovereign. 

BELIVE, ad. bé-liv' [be, and live]: in OE., quickly; pres- 
ently; immediately. . 

BELIZE: see BALIZE. 

BELJU’RIE, or BAITLJURIE: town of India, in the 
British dist. of Moradabad, N. W. Provinces, two m. n.w. 
one Kashipur. Pop. (1871), including part of Kashipur, 
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BELL, n. dé [AS. belaun; Icel. belja, to sound loudly; 
bialia, an instrument for making a loud noise]: a hollow 
body producing musical sounds when struck; anything ex- 

ding mouth outwards like a bell, as the cups of flowers: 

. to grow in the form of bells; to make a loud noise, said 
of deer. BEL'LING, imp. BELLED, pp. bėld. BELL- 
FOUNDER, one engaged in the nampa of bells. BELL-BIRD, 
a S. Amer. bird with an extraordinary bell-like note. 
BELL-GLA8s, a glass vessel in the shape of a bell, used, 
when inverted, as a protection or cover against cold, etc., 
for plants. BELL-HANGER, one whose trade is to fit up bells 
in houses. BELL-SHAPED, in bot., applied to a corolla 
when it bellies or swells out like a bell, as the Canterbury 
bells. BELL-METAL, a mixed metal for making bells. con- 
sisting of about three parts of copper and one of tin. BELL- 
RINGER, One who rings a bell. BELL-MAN, a town-crier. 
BELL-WETHER, bél-aeéth'ér [bell, and wether]: the wether or 
male sheep having a bell on his neck, and acting as the 
leader of the flock; a leader. BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE, 
a phrase for execration, derived from the ceremonies of 
excommunication in the R. Cath. Ch. To BEAR THE BELL, 
to be the first or leader, as the foremost horse in a team, or 
a wether in a flock of sheep which wore a bell; to take the 
prize. To SHAKE THE BELLS [from the bells of a hawk]: in 
OE., to affright. BELL-FLOWER, and BLUEBELL, names of 
flowers shaped like a bell. English BLUEBELL or WILD 
HYACINTH is the Hyacin'thus non-scrip'tus or Endym'ion 
nitins, ord. Lilidcée. BLUEBELL OF SCOTLAND, or HARE- 
BELL, is the Campan'ula rotun'difolid, ord. Campan'iilacéa. 
BELL-PEPPER, n. the red pepper of gardens, Capsicum gros- 
sum. BELL-Wort, bél' wert, any plant of the genus Uvularia. 
DIVING-BELL, a bell-shaped machine, or usually square, so 
constructed that a person can descend in it through water— 
used by workmen in laying foundations of piers on river or 
sea bottoms, and in descending to wrecks, etc. BELLS, n. 
plu. on board a ship, the half-hours of the watch, markea 
by striking a bell at the end of each. BELI-CRANK, a bent 
lever, used for changing a vertical into a horizontal motion. 
BELL-METAL-ORE, a Cornish miner’s term for sulphuret of 
‘tin, an ore consisting of tin and copper pyrites, and having 
a brilliant bell-metal color. BELL oF A CAPITAL, the 
capital of a pillar denuded of the carved foliage, in whicb 
case it resembles the form of a bell reversed. BELL-THE- 
CAT, to endanger life and liberty in the heroic endeavor to 
do a desperate or noble act for the benefit of others; from 
the old fable in which a mouse advises hanging a bell on 
the cat’s neck. PASSING BELL, anciently, tolling a bell to 
scare away evil spirits from a person in extrémis; the bell 
which called the priest to his last duty to the dying; the 
bell rung at a person’s decease. BELL-TENT, a circular 
conical-topped tent. 

BELL, bél: a hollow body producing musical sound 
when struck; usually formed of a composition of copper 
and tin, called bell-metal. When the proper proportions 
of the two metals are fused together, the compound is 
poured into a mould. Authorities differ as to the best 
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proportions of the copper and tin. Some give 80 parts of 
copper to 20 of tin, or 4 to 1; others state the proportions 
as being 3 to 1. In the reign of Henry III. of England, it 
seems to have been 2 to 1; and the small bronze bells dis 
covered by Mr. Layard in the palace of Nimroud, are 
found to contain 10 of copper to 1 of tin. Hand-bells 
are made often of brass, antimony alloyed with tin, 
German silver, real silver, and gold. The notion that in old 
times silver was mixed with 
bell-metal to sweeten the 
tone, is an error. Silver, 
in any quantity, would in- 
jure the tone. The quality 
of a bell depends not only 
on the composition of the 
metal of which it is made, 
but very much also on its 
shape, and on the propor- 
tions between its height, 
_ width, and thickness; for 
= which the bell-founder has 

















By NAY ON | = rules derived from experi- 
=EN E ence, and confirmed by sci- 
Sl] > ence. The pitch of a bell 
Ss * is higher the smaller it is. 


For a peal of four bells to 
give the pure chord of 
ground tone (key-note), 
third, fifth, and octave, the diameters require to be as 30, 
24, 20, 15, and the weights as 80, 41, 24,10. A less quan- 
tity of metal than is due to the calibre of the bell, though 
giving the same note, produces a meagre, harsh sound; 
and the real or fancied superiority in dignity of tone of 
some old bells is ascribed to a greater weight of metal 
having been allowed for the same note than modern 
economy would dictate. Bells have been cast of steel, 
some of which have had a tone nearly equal in fineness to 
that of the best bell-metal, but deficient in length, having 
less vibration. Some have been cast of glass, with con- 
siderable thickness of the material; and these give an 
extremely fine sound, but are too brittle to stand the con- 
tinued use of a clapper. 

From a remote antiquity, cymbals and hand-bells were 
used in religious ceremonies. In Egypt, it is certain that 
the feast of Osiris was announced by ringing bells; Aaron, 
and other Jewish high-priests, wore golden bells attached 
to their vestments; and in Athens, the priests of Cybele 
used bells in their rites. The Greeks employed them 
(koda) in camps and garrison; and the Romans announced 
the hour of bathing and of business by the tintinnabulum. 
The introduction of bells into Christian churches is usually 
ascribed to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in Campania (400); 
but there is no evidence of their existence for a century 
later. That they were first made in Campania, is inferred 
from the name given to them—campana; hence campanile, 
the bell-tower. Their use in churches and monasteries 
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soon spread through Christendom. They were introduced 
into France about 550; and Benedict, Abbot of Wear- 
mouth, brought one from Italy for his church about 680. 
Pope Sabinian (600) ordained that every hour should be 
announced by sound of bell, that the people might be 
warned of the approach of the hore canonice, or hours of 
devotion. Bells came into use in the East in the 9th c., 
and in Switzerland and Germany in the 11th. Most of 
the bells first used in western Christendom seem to have 
been hand-bells. Several examples, some of them, it is 
believed, as old as the 6thc., are still preserved in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. They are made of thin plates of 
hammered iron, bent into a four-sided form, fastened with 
rivets, and brazed or bronzed. Perhaps the most re- 
markable is that said to have belonged to St. Patrick, 
called the Clog-an-eudhachtu Phatraic, or ‘The bell of 
Patrick’s Will.’ It is 6 inches high, 5 inches broad, and 
4 inches deep, and is kept in a case or shrine of brass, 
enriched with gems and with gold and silver filigree, 
and made (as an inscription in Irish shows) between the 
years 1091 and 1105. The bell itself is believed to be 
mentioned in the Annals of Ulster as early as 552. En- 
gravings as well of the bell 
as of its shrine, with a his- 
tory of both, by the Rev. 
Dr. Reeves of Lusk, were 
published at Belfast (where 
the relic is preserved) in 
1850. Some of the Scotch 
bells, of the same primitive 
type, are figured and de- 
scribed in Mr. Joseph An- 
derson’s Scotland in Early 
Christian Times (Rhind Lec- 
tures, Edin. 1881). The 
four-sided bell of St. Gall, 
an Irish missionary (died 

z = about 646) is still shown in 
St. Ninian's Bell. the monastery ot) the elty 
which bears his name in 
Switzerland. Church-bells were suspended either in the 
steeples or church-towers, or in special bell-towers. They 
were long of comparatively small size: the bell which a 
king presented to the church of Orleans in the 11th c., 
and which was remarkable in its age, weighed only 2,600 
pounds. In the 18th c., much larger bells began to be 
cast, but it was not until the 15th c. that they reached 
really considerable dimensions. The bell ‘Jaqueline’ 
of Paris, cast 1400, weighed 15,000 pounds; another Paris 
bell, cast 1472, weighed 25,000; the famous bell of Rouen, 
cast 1501, weighed 36,364 pounds. The largest bell in the 
world is the Great Bell or Monarch of Moscow, above 21 
ft. in height and diameter, and weighing 193 tons. It 
was cast in 1734, but fell down during a fire in 1787, was 
injured, and remained sunk in the earth till 1837, when it 
was raised, and now forms the dome of a chapel made by 
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excavating the space below it. Another Moscow bell, 
cast 1819, weighs 80 tons. The Great Bell at Pekin, 14 
ft. high, with a diameter of 13 ft., weighs 53} tons; those 
of Olmiitz, Rouen, and Vienna, nearly 18 tons; that first 
cast for the New Palace at Westminster (but cracked), 
14 tons; that of the Rom. Cath. cathedral at Montreal 
(cast 1847), 134 tons; ‘Great Peter,’ placed in York Min- 
ster 1845, 10? tons; ‘Great Tom,’ at Lincoln, 5} tons; 
the new Great Bell of St. Paul’s, cast 1881, 17} tons, the 
largest in the United Kingdom. See Gatty’s The Bell 
(1848); Stainer’s Great Paul (1882). 

From old usage, bells are intimately connected with the 
services of the Christian church—so much so, that appar- 
ently from a spirit of opposition, the Mobammedans reject 
the use of bells, and substitute for them the cry of the 
imaum from the top of the mosques. Associated in various 
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ways with the ancient ritual of the church, bells acquired a 
kind of sacred character. They were founded witb relig- 
ious ceremonies (see Schiller’s ode), and consecrated by a 
complete baptismal service; received names, had sponsors, 
were sprinkled with water, anointed, and finally covered 
with the white garment or chrisom, like infants. This 
usage, as old as the time of Alcuin, is still practiced in 
Rom. Cath. countries. Bells had mostly pious inscriptions, 
often indicative of the widespread belief in the mysterious 
virtue of their sound. They were believed to disperse 
storms and pestilence, drive away enemies, extinguish fire, 
etc. A common inscription in the middle ages was: 
Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos, 
Among the superstitious usages recorded to have taken 
place in old St. Paul’s Church in London, was the ‘ring 
inge the hallowed belle in great tempestes or lightningcs’ 
(Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. ii.). From this super- 
stition possibly sprang the later notion, that when the great- 
bell of St. Paul’s tolled (which it does only on the death of 
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a member of the roya: family, or a distinguished personage 
in the city) it turned all the beer sour in the neighborhood— 
a fancy facetiously referred to by Washington Irving in 
the Sketch Book. It would seem that the strange notion 
that bells are efticacious in dispelling storms is by no means 
extinct. In 1852, the Bp. of Malta ordered the church-bells 
to be rung for an hour to allay a gale. 

Church-bells were at one time tolled for those passing out 
of the world. It was a prevailing superstition that bells 
had the power to terrify evil spirits, no less than to dispel 
storms; and the custom of ringing what was called the 
passing-bell ‘grew |we quote a writer in the Quarterly 
Review| out of the belief that devils troubled the expir- 
ing patient, and lay in wait to afflict the soul the mo- 
ment when it escaped from the body. . . . The tollin 
of the passing-bell was retained at the Reformation; an 
the people were instructed that its use was to admonish the 
living, and excite them to pray for the dying.’ But ‘by 
the beginning of the 18th c., the passing-bell, in the proper 
sense of the term, had almost ceased to be heard. The toll- 
ing, indeed, continued in the old fashion; but it took place 
after the death, instead of before.’ The practice of slowly 
and solemnly tolling church-bells at deaths, or while 
funerals are being conducted, is still a usage in various 
places, ghee oes as a mark of respect for the deceased. 
There is another use of the bell in religion, called the 
pardon or ave bell, abolished among Protestants. The par- 
don-bell was tolled before and after divine service, for some 
time prior to the Reformation, to call the worshippers to a 
preparatory prayer to the Virgin Mary before engaging in 
the solemnity, and an invocation for pardon at its close. 
Bishop Burnet has recorded the order of a bp. of Sarum, 
1538, concerning the discontinuance of the custom. It runs 
thus: ‘That the bell called the pardon or ave bell, which 
of longe tyme hathe been used to be tolled three tymes after 
and before divine service, be not hereafter in any part of 
my ptape any more tollyd.’ 

he ringing of the curfew-bell, supposed to have been in- 
troduced into England by William the Conqueror, was a 
custom of a civil or political nature, and only strictly 
observed till the end of the reign of William Rufus. Its 
object was to warn the public to extinguish their fires and 
lights at eight o’clock in the evening. The eight o’clock 
ringing is still continued in many parts of England and 
Scotland. 

As the liberty of public worship in places of meeting by 
themselves was yielded to dissenters, by the various govern- 
ments of Europe, only with reluctance, the use of bells in 
chapels as a summons to divine service is not allowed ex- 
cept in the more enlightened countries. Speaking on this 
subject as referring to England, Lord Chief-justice Jervis, 
in giving judgment on a case tried at the Croydon assizes in 
1851, says: ‘With regard to the right of using bells in 
places of worship at all, by the common law, churches of 
every denomination have a full right to use bells, and it is 
a vulgar error to suppose that there is any distinction at the 
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present time in this respect.’ ‘Throughout England and 
Scotland, however, comparatively few dissenting places of 
worship possess bells—still fewer have steeples. In towns 
and villages, the places of worship connected with the 
established church are commonly distinguished by some 
kind of belfry or bell-cote with bells. The ringing of these 
for divine service on Sundays, and on other occasions, forms 
the theme of many poetical allusions. The lines of Cowper 
will occur to recollection: 


How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at interval, upon the ear, 

In cadence sweet! now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 


On all that belongs to the playing of bells in belfries, the 
inventive genius of the Netherlands long since arrived at 
proficiency. In some of the church-towers of that country, 
the striking, chiming, and playing of bells is incessant; the 
tinkling called ehimes usually accompanies the striking of 
the hours, half-hours, and quarters; while the playing of 
tunes comes in as a special divertisement. In some in- 
stances, these tune-playing bells are sounded by means of a 
cylinder, on the principle of a barrel-organ; but in others, 
they are played with keys by a musician. The French 
apply the term carillons to the tunes played on bells; in 
some places, it is more usual to give the term carillons to 
the suites of bells which yield this kind of music. In this 
last sense, the tower of Les Halles, a large building at 
Bruges, is allowed to contain the finest carillons in Europe. 
There is a set of music-bells of this kind in the steeple of 
St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. On these, tunes used to be 
played for an hour daily at certain seasons by a musician, 
who had a small salary from the civic corporation. 

Many of the church-towers in London are provided 
with peals of bells, the ringing of which is a well-known 
practice. Eight bells, which form an octave or diatonic 
scale, make the most perfect peal. The variety of changes 
or permutations of order that can be rung on a peal, in- 
creases enormously with the number of bells: 3 bells 
allow 6 changes; 4 bells, 24; 12 bells give as many as 
479,001,600 changes. The ringing of peals differs entirely 
from tolling—a distinction not sufficiently recognized in 
those places where an ordinary ringing of bells is made to 
suffice alike for solemn and festive occasions. The merry 

eal almost amounts to an English national institution. 

t consists in ringing the peal in moderately quick time, 
and in a certain order, without interruption, for the space 
of an hour. Merry peals are rung at marriages (if order- 
ed), and at other festive events, the ringers being prop- 
erly paid, according to use and wont. The English ap- 
pear to be fond of these peals, and the associations which 
they call up. They actually make bequests to endow 
periodical peals in their parish church-towers; leaving, for 
exalaple, so much money to ring a merry peal for an hour 
on a certain evening of the week, or to commemorate vic- 
tories, or some other subjects of national rejoicing, in all 
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time coming. One of the most celebrated peals of bells 
in London is that of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, which 
forms the basis of a proverbial expression meant to mark 
emphatically a London nativity—‘ Born within the sound 
of Bow-bells.’ Brand speaks of a substantial endowment 
by a citizen for the ringing of Bow-bells early every 
morning to wake up the London apprentices. The ring- 
ing of bells in token of merriment is an old usage in Eng- 
land, as we learn from Shakespeare: 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself, 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear, 

That thou art crowned, not that ï am dead. 
Sometimes, in compliment to a newly opened church, 
efforts are made to furnish its belfry with the proper 
number of bells, and to endow it at once for a weekly 
merry peal. It is common for some of the humbler 
parishioners to form a company of bell-ringers, acting 
under the authority of the church-wardens. Some en- 
dowments for peals embrace a supper, as well as a money- 
payment to the ringers; and of course, in such circum- 
stances, there is little risk of the merry peal falling into 
desuetude. The consequence is, that what with mar- 
riages, and other festive celebrations, and as a result of 
endowments, merry peals are almost constantly going on 
somewhere in the metropolis. In Lancashire, the art of 
playing on bells is cultivated with much enthusiasm and 
success. The bells are small, and arranged on a movable 
stand; they are struck by a small instrument which is held 
in each hand of the performer, and produce a sweet tink- 
ling kind of music. 

he custom of hanging bells on the necks of horses, 
cows, and other animals was in use by the Romans, and 
still survives: the poetical allusion of Gray— 


And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds— 


will be called to remembrance. In some parts of England, 
as many as eight- small bells, forming an octave, are at- 
tached to the harness of wagon-horses. 

The hanging of bells in dwelling-houses, and ringing 
them by means of wires from the different apartments, is 
a modern invention, not known in England in the reign 
of Queen Anne. In a recent improvement in method, the 
wires are carried directly upward in tubes in the walls to 
the garret; thence from a row of cranks, they descend 
together to their respective bells, which are hung in one 
of the lower passages. More recently, there has been in- 
troduced a system of electric bells, which is likely to 
supersede all others. The arrangement- consists of an 
electro-magnet, with its armature fastened at one end by 
a spring, and terminating at the other in a hammer by 
which the bell is struck. The battery may be placed in 
any part of the building, and as there is no motion in the 
wires, no cranks or other apparatus are required. Con- 
tact is made by pressing a stud, and messages may be sent 
to any part of the house, by the Morse alphabet, or other 
code of signals. 
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BELL, ANDREW, D.D.: 1753-1832, Jan. 28; b. St. An- 
drews: author of the ‘Madras System of Education.’ He was 
educated at the University of St. Andrews. Subsequently, he 
took orders in the Churchof England; and after residing for 
some time in British America, was appointed one of the chap- 
lains at Fort St.George, Madras. While here, he was in- 
trusted by the directors of the East India Company with the 
management of an institution for the education of the orphan 
children of the European military. As he found it impossible 
to obtain the services of properly qualified teachers, he re- 
sorted to the expedient of conducting the school by the aid of 
the scholars themselves. Hence originated the far-famed 
‘ MONITORIAL SYSTEM’ (q.v.). In 1797, having on account of 
his health, returned to England, B. published a pamphlet 
entitled An Haperiment in Education, made at the Male 
Asylum of Madras; suggesting a System by which a School 
or Family may teach itself under the Superintendence of the 
Master or Parent. This pamphlet attracted little attention, 
until Joseph Lancaster, a dissenter, commenced to work 
upon the system, and gained for it public recognition. In 
1803, Lancaster also published a tractate on education, re- 
commending the monitorial system, as it was now called, 
and admitting B.to be the original inventor of it, an 
admission which he afterwards discreditably retracted. 
Lancasterian schools now began to spread over the country. 
The church grew alarmed at the successful results of the 
efforts made by dissenters to educate the poor, and re- 
solved to be philanthropical ere it was too late. B. was put 
up against Lancaster; money was collected, and much 
emulation was excited. Fortunately, however, this rivalry 
produced beneficial effects. Later in life, B. was made a 
prebendary of Westminster, and master of Sherborn Hos- 
pital, Durham. He was also a member of various learned 
societies. He died atCheltenham. He left (besides a valu- 
able estate) £120,000 for the purpose of founding edu- 
cational institutions in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leith, Aber- 
deen, Inverness, Cupar, and St. Andrews. See Meiklejohn’s 
An Old Educational Reformer (1881). 

BELL, Sir CHARLES: 1774-1842, Apr. 28; b. Edinburgh; 
bro. of JOHN (q. v.). eminent surgeon, whose discoveries in 
the nervous system have given him a wide fame. In 1797, 
he was admitted a member of the Edinburgh College of 
Surgeons. In 1804, he went to London, and for some 
years lectured on anatomy and surgery. Admitted, in 1812, 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, he 
was elected one of the surgeons of the Middlesex Hospital, 
in which institution he delivered clinical lectures, and raised 
it to the highest repute. To obtain a knowledge of gunshot 
wounds, he twice relinquished his London engagements— 
the first time after the battle of Corunna, 1809, when he 
visited the wounded who were landed on the southern 
coasts of England; the other, after the battle of Waterloo, 
when he went to Brussels, and was put in charge of a hos- 
pital with 300 men. In 1824, he was appointed senior prof. 
of anatomy and surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and subsequently a member of the council. On the estab- 
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lishment of the London Univ., now University College, 
1826, B. was placed at the head of their new medical school; 
but soon resigned, and confined himself to his extensive 
practice, chietly in nervous affections. In 1831, he was one 
of the five eminent men knighted on the accession of 
William IV. In 1836 he was elected prof. of surgery in 
the Univ. of Edinburgh. He was a fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, and a member of other 
learned bodies. Author of various works on surgery and 
the nervous system, and editor, jointly with Lord Brough- 
am, of Paley’s Hvidences of Natural Religion, B. was one 
of the eight distinguished men selected to write the cele- 
brated Bridgewater Treatises, his contribution being on The 
Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments as evincing De- 
sign (1834). Among his principal works are: The Anatomy 
Bee Brain explained, in a Series of Engravings, 12 plates 
(Lond. 1802, 4to); A Series of Engravings, explaining the 
Course of the Nerves (Lond. 1804, 4to); Essays on the TAE 
omy of Expression in Painting, plates (Lond. 1806, 4to); 
posthumous edition, much enlarged, entitled The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression as connected with the line Arts 
(Lond. 1844, 8vo); A System of Operutive Surgery, 2 vols, 
(Lond. 1807-1809; 2d ed. 1814); Dissertation on Gunshot 
Wounds (Lond. 1814, 2 vols. 8vo); Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Human Body, 8 vols. (1816); various papers on the 
nervous system, which originally appeared in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, Exposition of the Natural System of the 
Nerves of the Human Body (1824); Institutes of Surgery 
(Edin. 2 vols. 1888, 12mo); Animal Mechanics, contributed 
to the Library for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (1828)- 
Nervous System of the Human Body (1880, 4to). See Cor- 
respondence of Sir Charles Bell (1870). 

BELL, Grorer Joseru: 1770, Mar. 20—1843, Sep. 23; 
b. Edinburgh; bro. of Sir Charles: eminent lawyer. He 
passed advocate in 1791. Acknowledged one of the mas- 
ters of commercial gles ces of his time. He was, 
1821, appointed prof. of Scots law in Edinburgh Univ.; 
and, 1823, a member of the commission for inquiring into 
Scottish judicial proceedings. Subsequently, he was 
member of a commission to examine into and simplify the 
mode of procedure in the Court of Session. On the re- 
port, drawn up by B., was founded the Scottish Judica- 
ture Act, prepared by him, which effected many impor- 
tant changes in the forms of process in the superior courts 
of Scotland; the jury court being abolished as a separate 
judicature, and conjoined with the Court of Session. Ap- 
pointed in 1831 one of the clerks of the Court of Session, 
he was, in 1833, chairman of the Royal Commission to ex- 
amine into the state of the law in general. His principal 
works are: Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the 
Principles of Mercantile Jurisprudence (Edin. 1810, 4to; 7th 
ed. 1870, 2 vols. 4to); Principles of the Law of Scotland 
(Edin. 1829, 8vo; 6th ed. 1872, 8vo); and Commentaries on 
the Recent Statutes Relative to Diligence or Execution against 
the Movable Estate, Imprisonment, Cessio Bonorum, and Se- 
questration in Mercantile Bankruptcy (Edin. 1840, 4to). 
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BELL, Henry: 1767, Apr. 7—1830, Nov. 14; b. Tor- 
phichen, Linlithgowshire, Scot.; fifth son of Patrick B., 
a mechanic. B. was the successful introducer of steam- 
navigation into Europe. After working three years as a 
stone-mason, he was, 1783, apprenticed to his uncle, a mill- 
wright. He was instructed in ship-modelling, and stud- 
ied mechanics with an engineer. In 1808, he removed to 
Helensburgh, where he kept the principal inn, and gave 
his attention to mechanical experiments. For the ques- 
tion as to how far B. was anticipated by Fulton and others, 
in his application of steam to navigation, see STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. In 1812, Jan., a small vessel, 40 ft. in length, 
called the Comet, built under his directions, and with an 
engine constructed by himself, was launched on the Clyde 
with success—the first on European waters. Five years 
previously, 1807, Oct. 8, an American, Robert Fulton 
(q.V.), had placed the first steamboat on the Hudson; and 
in 1787, an American, James Fitch (q.v.), had built a 
steamboat on the Delaware. B. died at Helensburgh. A 
monument was erected to his memory at Dunglass Point 
on the Clyde. 


BELL, Jonn, of Antermony: 1691-1780, July 1; b. in 
the west of Scotland: celebrated Asiatic traveller. He 
studied for the medical profession; went to St. Petersburg, 
1714, and soon was appointed physician to an embassy 
from Russia to Persia. In 1719, he was sent upon another 
to China, through Siberia. In 1737, he was sent on an 
embassy to Constantinople, and afterwards resided some 
years in the Turkish capital as a merchant. In 1747, he 
returned to Scotland, and died at Antermony. His Trav- 
els from St. Petersburg to various Parts in Asia, in 2 vols. 
4to, were pub. Glasgow, 1763. From its simplicity of 
style, the work has been described as ‘the best model, 
perhaps, for travel-writing in the English language.’ 


BELL Joun: 1763, May 129—1820, Apr. 15; b. Edin- 
bur second son of William, an Episc. minister; bro. of 
Sir E He studied under the celebrated Black, Cul- 
len, and Munro secundus; and commenced, 1786, lecturing 
at Edinburgh on surgery and anatomy, and in 1793 pub- 
lished the first vol. of his Anatomy of the Human Body; in 
1797, appeared the second; and in 1802, the third. A vol. 
of anatomical drawings by himself, ‘illustrative of the 
structure of the bones, muscles, and joints, was published 
1794; and another vol., illustrative of the arteries, with 
drawings by his brother (afterwards Sir Charles) appeared 
1801. In 1800, he published a Memorial concerning the 
Present State of Military Surgery. His System of the Anat- 
omy of the Human Body, and his Discourses on the Nature 
and Oure of Wounds (Edin. 1793-95), were translated into 
German. A good classical scholar, he was distinguished 
alike for his great conversational powers and general in- 
formation. He died at Rome, of dropsy. Besides the 
works mentioned, he was the author of The Principles of 
Surgery, 3 vols. 4to, 1801-07; new edition, edited by his 
brother, Sir Charles, 1826. A posthumous work, entitled 
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Observations on Italy, edited by Bishop Sandford of Edin- 
burgh, was published by his widow. 

BELL, Joun: 1797-1869; b. near Nashville, Tenn.; was 
admitted to the bar 1816, elected to the state senate 1817, 
and member of congress 1827-41, being speaker durin 
one term. He was sec. of war under Pres. Harrison; an 
U. S. senator for 8 years, commencing 1848. Though he 
had once been a free-trader, he was in congress an earn- 
est protectionist. He opposed ‘nullification,’ voted against 
the U. S. Bank, protested against the removal of the de- 
posits, favored the compromise measures of 1850, but op- 
posed the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854, and afterwards 
also the Lecompton constitution. B. was one of the 
founders of the whig party, and was the union candidate 
for president in 1860, receiving the votes of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


BELL, Jonn: eminent sculptor, remarkable for reject- 
ing the classical antique model, and following only nature 
in his works; b. Norfolk, Eng., 1811; first exhibited at the 
Royal Acad., London, 1882, a religious group. His works 
are numerous, and of high and original merit. B.’s stat- 
ues of Lord Falkland, exhibited in model at Westminster 
Hall, 1847, and Sir Robert Walpole, 1854, were commis- 
sioned for the new Houses of Parliament. One of his 
best known designs is a monument to the Guards who fell 
in the Crimea, done 1858. In decorative art, also, he has 
distinguished himself. He was one of the sculptors of the 
Prince Consort Memorial in Hyde Park, London, which 
was unveiled 1873. B. is the author of a Free Hand 
Drawing-book for the Use of Artisans. 

BELL, Rosert: 1800-67; b. Cork, Ireland; son of a 
magistrate: literary writer. He was for a time editor of 
the government journal, The Patriot. In 1828, he removed 
to London, and was appointed editor of The Atlas news- 
paper. In 1839, in conjunction with Sir Edward Bulwer 

ytton and Dr. Lardner, he started The Monthly Chronicle, 
a literary periodical, published by Longman & Co.; and 
latterly was editor of it. In 1841, he retired from The 
Atlas. For Lardner’s Cyclopedia, B. wrote The History of 
Russia, 3 vols., and The Lives of the Hnglish Poets, 2 vols. 
The last vol. of Southey’s Naval History, left unfinished 
by the author, was written by him, as was the concluding 
volume of Mackintosh’s History of England. At the Lon- 
don theatres, three five-act comedies have been produced 
by him. He was author, also, of The Ladder of Gold, a 
novel, 3 vols., 1850; Heart and Altars, a collection of tales, 
3 vols.; Life of Canning; Outlines of China; Memorials of 
the Civil War, consisting of the Fairfax correspondence, 2 
vols.; Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. In 1854, he commenced an annotated edition of the 
English poets; and received from the king of the Belgians 
a gold medal, as a token of his majesty’s sense of his ser- 
vices to literature. 


BELL, Tuomas: 1792-1880, Mar. 18; b. Poole, Dorset- 
shire, Eng.; son of a physician: distinguished natural- 
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ist. In 1814, he went to London, and studied at Guy’s 
Hospital, and, 1815, passed the College of Surgeons. 
In 1817, he commenced a course of annual lectures on 
dental surgery at Guy’s Hospital, where he also delivered 
lectures on comparative anatomy. He was one of the 
founders of The Zoological Journal, of which five vols. 
were published; also one of the members of the Zoological 
Club of the Linnean Soc. afterwards incorporated with 
the Zodlogical Soc. Elected in 1828 a Fellow of the Royal 
Soc., in 1840 he was appointed its secretary. In 1836, he 
became prof. of zoology in King’s College, London. On 
the establishment of the Ray Society, 1844, for the publi- 
cation of rare and costly works on natural history, he was 
elected its first president. In 1853, he was elected pres. of 
the Linnzean Soc. He was author of a History of British 
Reptiles (1829); a History of British Quadrupeds (1836; 2d 
ed. 1874); and a History of the British Stalk-eyed Crustacea 
(1858). In 1833, he commenced a Monograph of the Testudi- 
nata, of which only eight parts appeared. The plates 
were reissued in 1872 with letterpress by Dr. Gray. The 
articles ‘ Reptiles,’ in Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, was 
written by Bell. His last work of interest was a new 
edition of Gilbert White’s Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne (2 vols. 1878). In 1866, he purchased the 

akes of Selborne from the grandnieces of Gilbert 
White; and there he died, March 13, 1880. 


BELLA, bella: thriving town of Italy, province of 
Basilicata; pop. between 5,000 and 6,000. 


BELLA, SteFano DELLA: 1610, May 18—1664, July 12; 
b. Florence: famous Italian engraver. He executed 
above 1,400 different works, of almost all subjects—battles, 
sea-pieces, landscapes, animals, etc. All are characterized 
by freedom and delicacy, and give evidence of high imag- 
ination on the part of the author, and of much patient 
and careful manipulation. One of his most admired works 
is a view of the Pont-Neuf, Paris. 


BELLADONNA, n. bél'li-don'nd [It. fair lady, from 
its having been used as a cosmetic by ladies—from It. 
bella, beautiful; donna, lady]; called also DWALE, or 
DEADLY NIGHTSHADE (Atropa Belladonna): plant of the 
nat. ord. Solanacee (q.v.); herbaceous perennial, growing 
up every year as a bush, from two to six ft. high, with 
ovate entire leaves, and bell-shaped flowers of a lurid 
purple color, which are peg larger than those of the 
common harebell, stalked and solitary in the axils of the 
leaves. It produces berries, of the size of a middle-sized 
cherry, and which, when ripe, are of a shining black | 
color, and of a sweetish and not nauseous taste, although 
the whole plant has a disagreeable heavy smell. It is a 
native of the s. and middle parts of Europe, and of parts 
of America, and is not uncommon in the neighborhood of 
towns and of ruins. All parts of the plant are narcotic 
and poisonous, and fatal consequences not unfrequently 
follow from the eating of its berries, which have an invit- 
ing appearance. Its roots have sometimes been mistaken 
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for parsnips. Dryness of the mouth and throat, dilatation 
of the eyes, obscurity of vision, paralytic tremblings, loss 
of sensation, delirium, and stupor, are among the effects 
of poisoning by belladonna. When death takes place 
from this cause, corruption ensues with extraordinary 
rapidity. B. is, however, of great value in medicine in 
minate doses, soothing irritation and pain, particularly in 
nervous maladies, and is administered both internally and 
externally, in the form of extract, tincture, ointment, and 
plaster, which are generally prepared from the dried 
leaves, sometimes from the root. It is particularly useful, 
from its power of dilating the pupil of the eye, and is con- 
stantly employed by oculists both for examinations and 
operations. It is also applied to the eye to diminish the 
sensibility of the retina to light. It has recently been 





Belladonna, 
a, part of a branch with leaves and flowers; b, fruit, with persistent 
calyx. 


recommended as a preventive of scarlet fever, apparently 
on the ground of its tendency, when administered in fre- 
quent small doses, to produce an eruption and an affection 
of the throat, somewhat similar to those characteristic of 
that disease; but the evidence of its utility for this pur- 

se is not sufficient to command confidence.—The name 

. i.e. Fair Lady, is supposed to have originated in the 
employment of the juice for staining the skin. The name 
Dwale is apparently from the same root with the French 
_ deuil, grief—an allusion to the same qualities which have 
obtained for the plant the appellation of Deadly Night- 
shade. Atropa is from Atropos, one of the mythologic 
Fates whose duty it was to cut the thread of lfe. —The 
other species of Atropa are South American. 

B, owes its active properties on the animal system to the 
presence of the alkaloid Atropine, accompanied by another 
alkaloid, Belladonnine. The alkaloid atropine is present 
in all parts of the plant, and in all the preparations. It is 
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generally procured from the root of B., and then forms 
needle-shaped crystals, which are sparingly soluble in 
water, but readily dissolve in alcohol and ether. Atropine 
is a very active poison, and its effects on the animal sys- 
tem resemble in an intensified degree the manner in which 
B. acts. It has been introduced into medicine, with its 
nitrate, its sulphate, and its hydrochlorate. See ATROPIA. 

BELLADON'NA LILY (Amaryllis Belladonna): a very 
beautiful species of Amaryllis (q.v.), with rose-colored 
drooping flowers clustered at the summit of the leafless 
flowering stem. It isa native of the Cape of Good Hope 
and of the West Indies, has become naturalized in Madeira, 
and is gn ornament of gardens. The flowering stem is 
about 18 inches high. 

BELLAIRE or BELL Arr, dél-dr’: a thriving city of 
Belmont co., O., on the w. bank of the Ohio river, 5 m. 
below Wheeling, about 140 m. e. of Columbus; on 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh railroads. It has several weekly newspapers, two 
banks, about a dozen churches, and various manufactures 
of nails, flint-ware, window-glass, galvanized ware, pig- 
iron, and agricultural machines. The growth of this city 
was very rapid from 1860 until 1875, during which period 
the population increased from 1,446 to 8,003. It has gas- 
light, waterworks, and street railways. Coal, limestone, ` 
and fire-clay abound. Pop. (1870) 4,083; (1880) 8,025. 


BELLAMONT, or BELLomont, bél'la-mont, RICHARD 
Coote, Earl of: 1636-1701: he was created earl (1689) 
because he had assisted to dethrone James II., to make 
room for William III., Prince of Orange; while, on the 
contrary, his father had been made peer for helping to 
restore a disinherited king, Charles II. He was appointed 
governor of New York in 1695, May, and soon after also 
of Massachusetts. Being a man of inflexible integrity 
and resolution, William TIL, sent him, 1698, to America 
to suppress piracy and unlawful trade. In Boston he 
ingratiated himself with the people, checked piracy, and 
sent the notorious pirate Capt. Kidd to England to be tried 
and executed (1701). In New York he attacked the un- 
lawful trade so, vigorously that the merchants sent a remon- 
strance to England, and, by their annoyances, caused and 
hastened his death. His body lies in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, New York, though buried at first at the Battery. 

BELLAMY, 6él'la-mi, Jacosus: 1757, Nov. 12—1786, 
Mar. 11; b. Vliessingen (Flushing): distinguished Dutch 
poet. His parents were very poor, and he was indebted for 
his education to the patronage of a clergyman, and other 
friends who subscribed to send him to the Univ. of Utrecht. 
Here the talents already remarked in B. were given to 
poetry, though his benefactors had hoped that he would 
devote himself to theology. His first sentimental and 
anacreontic poems, published Amsterdam, 1782, were 
followed by a series of earnest patriotic poems ( Vader- 
landsche Gezangen), and in the same year a third vol. full 
of merit (1785). A collected edition of his works appeared 
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at Haarlem (1826), but it does not contain his most popu- 
lar poem, Koosje. B. had a glowing spirit and fancy, as 
well asa fine taste and ease in composition, and Pants as 
one of the chief restorers of national literature in Holland. 

BELLARMINO, bél-lar-mé'né, or BELLARMINE, Ros- 
ERT: 1542, Oct. 4—1621, Sep. 7; b. Monte Pulciano, Tus- 
cany: one of the most celebrated Rom. Cath. theologians. 
He entered the order of Jesuits, 1560, and was distin- 
guished among his confrères by the zeal with which he 
studied theology, the church-councils, the Fathers, He- 
brew, history, and the canon law. In 1563, he gave les- 
sons in polite literature and astronomy at Florence; and 
in rhetoric, at Mondovi, 1564-67. In his twenty-seventh 
gat when he went to Louvain as prof. of theology, he 

egan that long controversy with ‘heretics’ which 
formed the main business of his life. In 1599, when he 
was made a cardinal against his own inclination, he used 
his influence over Pope Clement VIII. to prevent the 
introduction of the Platonic philosophy into the Univ. of 
Rome, on the ground of its being ‘pernicious;’ but 
though himself a-Jesuit, he honorably opposed the 
Dominicans with regard to the Pelagian writings of 
Molina. He seems, however, to have participated to some 
extent in that writer’s suicidal ethics, for in his Disputa- 
tiones he argues that, as the pope is the supreme authority 
in doctrine and morals, if he should call virtue vice, and 
vice virtue, men are bound to believe him, and to act ac- 
cordingly. In 1602, he was appointed Abp. of Capua. 
After the death of Clement VIII., he contrived to escape 
promotion to the papal chair, but was induced by Pius V. 
(1605) to hold an important place in the Vatican, where 
he remained until his death, which took place in the 
novitiate-house of the Jesuits. In his work, De Potestate 
Pontificis in Temporalıbus (On the Pope’s Power in Secular 
Matters), he introduced the doctrine that the pope must 
be held as supreme over all kings. On this acconnt, the 
book was condenided as treasonable in Paris, Venice, and 
Mentz. His chief work contains the disputations held in 
the Jesuits’ College at Rome, 1576-81, Disputationes de 
Controversii Fidei adversus hujus Temporis Hereticos (3 vols., 
Rome, 1581; -4 vols., Prague, 1721; 4 vols., Mayence, 
1842). These disputationsare regarded by Rom. Catholics 
as the best arguments for their tenets. There can be no 
question of their merits with regard to erudition and 
adroitness in controversy; but as Gerhard, in his Belar- 
minus Orthodoxias Testis (Jena, 1631-83), and Dallæus have 
shown, many of the conclusions are far from being sound 
or logical. Industry, clearness, and acuteness are the 
chief merits of B.’s great work; but it is seriously lessened 
in value by subtlety, forced conclusions, and a very defec- 
tive exegesis—faults which have long been evident to en- 
lightened Rom. Cath. writers themselves. Among his 
other writings, the most able is the Christiane Doctrine 
Applicatio, originally written in Italian, and now translated 
into all the European languages. Pope Urban VIII., at 
the instigation of the Jesuits, declared B. to be a ‘ faith. 
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ful servant of God;’ but his canonization as a saint has 
hitherto been opposed. Complete editions of his works 
have been published at Venice, 5 vols., 1721; and Cologne, 
7 vols., 1619. His life was written in Italian by the 
Jesuit Fuligatti (Rome, 1624); and translated into Latin 
by Petra Sancta (Liege, 1626). 

BELLARY, bel-ld'ré: district of British India in the 
presidency of Madras; bounded on the n. by the Nizam’s 
territories, on the e. by Cuddapah, on the s. by Mysore, 
and on the w. by Dharwar; 11,007 sq. m.; in n. Jat. 
between 13° 40’ and 15° 58’; and in e. long. between 75° 
44’ and 78° 19’. The peculiarities of the district are con- 
nected with its situation. Elevated on the e. slope of the 
West Ghauts, B. enjoys so healthy a climate that it has 
been officially recommended as the site of a sanatorium 
for the neighboring provinces. Screened by the Ghauts 
from the s.w. monsoon, and protected against the n.e. one 
by its distance from the Bay of Bengal, B. receives, on an 
average, less rain than any other portion of southern 
India—the annual fall ranging between about 12 inches 
and about 26 inches. Hence all its subordinate streams 
become, in the dry season, mere expanses of sand, which, 
excepting when bound together by the growth of the 
nuth-grass, is apt to encroach from year to year, like a 
glacier, over the bordering grounds. B., in fact, may in 
a great measure be said to be habitable through artificial 
means. Irrigation, though rude, is yet ingenious; du 
wells amount to 22,000; of tanks there are 1,400; an 
weirs or dams of huge stones, to the number of 331, cross 
the various water-courses, so as to form, after the rains, so 
many reservoirs. Pop. (1881) 1,336,696. 


BELLA’RY: chief town of the dist. of B.; about 380 
m. s.e. of Bombay, and 305 n.w. of Madras; lat. 15° 8’ 
n., and long. 76° 57’ e. As one of the principal military 
stations in the presidency of Madras, it is connected by 
good roads with Belgaum, Bangalore, Hyderabad, and by 
rail with Madras. The fort, crowning a rock two m. 
round, and 450 ft. high, is supplied with water from tanks 
excavated in the solid granite. Besides the fort and adja- 
cent cantonments, B. comprises a native town. It was 
ceded to England in 1800. Pop. (1881) 53,460. 


BELL’-BIRD (Casmarynchus carunculata): a bird found 
in some of the warm parts of S. America, remarkable for 
the metallic resonance of its cry, which resembles the 
tolling of a bell, with pauses varying from a minute to 
several minutes. This bird Sra to a genus nearly 
allied to the Cotingas (q.v.) and Wax-wings (q.v.), but 
characterized by a very broad and much rotes bill, 
soft and flexible at the base, and hard towards the ex- 
tremity. It is about the size of a jay; the male is of 
snow-white plumage, and from his forehead rises a strange 
tubular appendage, which, when empty, is pendulous, 
but which can be filled with air by a communication from 
the palate, and then rises erect to the height of nearly 
three inches. He generally takes his place on the top of 
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BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE—BELLE DE NUIT. 


a lofty tree, and his tolling can be heard to the distance of 
three miles. It resounds through the forest, not only at 
morning and evening, but also at mid-day, when the heat 
of the blazing sun has imposed silence on almost every 
other creature. 

BELL, BOOK, anp CANDLE: a phrase derived from 
the ceremony of excommunication in the Church of Rome. 
The officiating minister pronounces the formula of excom- 
munication, consisting of maledictions on the head of the 
person anathematized, and closes the pronouncing of the 
sentence by shutting the book from which it is read, tak- 
ing alighted candle and casting it to the ground, and toll- 
ing the bell as for the dead. This mode of excommunica- 
tion appears to have existed in the western churches as early 
as the 8thc. Its symbolism may be explained by quoting 
two or three sentences from the conclusion of the form of 
excommunication used in the Scottish Church before the 
Reformation: ‘Cursed be they from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot. Out be they taken of the 
book of life. And as this candle is cast from the sight of 
men, so be their souls cast from the sight of God into the 
deepest pit of hell. Amen.’ The rubric adds: ‘ And then 
the candle being dashed on the ground and quenched, let 
the bell be rung.’ So, also, the sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the murderers of the Abp. of Dublin in 
1534: ‘ And to the terror and fear of the said damnable 
persons, in sign and figure that they be accursed of God, 
‘and their bodies committed into the hands of Satan, we 
have rung these bells, erected this cross with the figure of 
Christ; and as ye see this candle’s light taken from the 
cross and the light quenched, so be the said cursed 
murderers excluded from the light of heaven, the fellow- 
ship of angels, and all Christian people, and sent to the 
low darkness of fiends and damned creatures, among 
whom everlasting pains do endure.’ 

BELLE, n. dé [F. belle, beauty]: a young lady much 
admired. ; 

BELLE-ALLIANCE: name of a farm in the province 
of Brabant, Belgium, 18 m. s. of Brussels ; famous as the 
position occupied by the centre of the French army in the 
battle of Waterloo, 1815, June 18. The Prussians gave 
the name B. to this decisive battle; the French named it 
from Mont-Saint-Jean, the key of the British position, 
about two m. to the n.; but the English name, Waterloo 
(q.v.), taken from the village where Wellington had his 
headquarters, is now commonly used. 


BELLE DE NUIT [Fr. Beauty of the Night]: name 
given to certain tropical species of Convolvulacee, with 
extremely beautiful and fragrant flowers, which open only 
during the night. The species to which perhaps the name 
more particularly belongs is Calonyction Bona Noz, native 
of the forests of the W. Indies and of tropical America, 
with twining stem, spiny branches, heart-shaped leaves, and 
exquisitely beautiful white flowers of five or six inches in 
diameter, produced in large many-flowered corymbs, 
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BELLEFONTAINE, bël-fön'tān: cap. of Logan co., O., 
on the highest ground in the state, 113 m. n.n.e. of Cin- 
cinnati, 50 m. n.w. of Columbus. Two of the principal 
railroads, one running n. and s., and the other e. and w., 
connect it with business centres in all directions. It has 
a court-house, two banks, several newspapers, a dozen 
churches, a union school, and manufactures of railroad 
cars, carriages, and woclen goods. Pop. (1870) 3,182; 
(1880) 3,998. 

BELLEGARDE: a hill-fortress of France, in the dept. 
. of Pyrénées Orientales; on the Spanish confines on the 
road from Perpignan to Figueras, in the pass between 
Col de Portus on the e., and Col de Panizas on the west. 
Here the French, under Philip III., were defeated by 
Peter III. of Arragon, 1285. In the 14th c., B. consist- 
ed only of a fortified tower. It was captured by the 
Spaniards, 1674, and again by the French under Marshal 
Schomberg, 1675. After the peace of Nimeguen, 1678-9, a 
regular fortress, with five bastions, was erected here by 
order of Louis XIV. In 1793, it was blockaded and taken 
by the Spaniards under Ricardos, but was retaken by the 
French in the following year. 


BELLE ISLE, dé il: island in the Atlantic, about 
midway between the n.w. of Newfoundland and the s.e. 
of Labrador, lat. 52° n., and long. 56° west. Although on 
the parallel of Essex in England, it yields little but pota- 
toes and ordinary vegetables. It is known chiefly as 
giving name to -the adjacent strait on the: s.w., 80 m. long 
and 12 m. wide, which, separating Labrador from New- 
foundland, forms the most northerly of the three channels 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the open ocean. 

BELLEISLE-EN-MER, dél-él'ong-mar: an island be- 
longing to France in the dept. Morbihan; in the Atlantic, 
8 m. s. of Quiberon Point; length 11 m., greatest breadth 
7. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in pilchard-fish- 
ing. Salt is made on the island. The chief town is 
Palais (pop. 2,260), a seaport and fortified place. In the 
9th c., B. came into the possession of the Count of Cor- 
nouailles, who bestowed it on the abbey of Redon, after- 
wards on the abbey of Quimperlé. In the 16th c., the 
monks of Quimperlé ceded the island to Charles IX., who 
gave it as a marquisate to the Marshal de Retz, who forti- 
tied it. His successor sold the island, 1658, to Fouquet, 
intendant of finance, who further improved and strength- 
ened it. His grandson, the celebrated Marshal Belleisle, 
ceded the island to Louis XV. in exchange for the comté 
Gisors, 1718. In 1761 it was captured by the English 
fleet under Keppel, and restored in 1763. Pop. (1881) 9,900. 


BELLENDEN, bél'én-den (BALLANTYNE), JOHN, Arch- 
deacon of Moray: d. abt. 1550: Scottish writer in the reigns 
of James V. and Queen Mary; born towards the close of the 
15th c.. somewhere in the e. of Scotland, for in the 
records of the Univ. of St. Andrews_he is entered thus: 
©1508, Jo. Ballentyn nac. Laudonie.’ He completed his 
education at the Univ. of Paris, where he took the degree 
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of D.D. B. is remembered by his translation of Boece’s 
Scotorum Historie, and of the first five books of Livy (both 
done in 1533), interesting as specimens of the Scottish 
prose of that period, and remarkable for the ease and 
vigor of their style. To both of these works are pre- 
fixed poetica: prohemes or prologues. B.’s Crontkiis o 
Scotiand professes to be a translation of Boece, but it is 
very free, and contains numerou. passages not to be found 
in the original, so that it is in some respects almost an 
original work. The author was in great favor fora long 
time at the court of James, at whose request he executed 
the translations. As the reward of his performances, he 
_ received grants of considerable value from the treasury, 
and afterwards was made Archdeacon of Moray and Canon 
of Ross. Becoming involved, however, in ecclesiastical 
controversy, he left his country. and, according to Bale 
and Dempster, went to Rome, where he died. The trans- 
lation or ‘ traductioun ’ of Livy was first published 1822 b 
Mr. Thomas Maitland (afterwards Lord Dundrennan), uni- 
form with his edition of the Croniklis in the previous year 
(Edin., 2 vols. 4to). 


BELLENDEN, Wi.u1aM: Scottish author in the time 
of Queen Mary and James VI. His personal history is 
meagre and obscure; all that is known being the testi- 
mony of Dempster (Hist. Hecl.), that he was a prof. in the 
univ., and an advocate in the parliament of Paris, and 
that he was employed in that city in a diplomatic capacity 
by Queen Mary, and by her son, who conferred on him 
the appointment of Master of Requests. . His first work, 
entitled Ciceronis Princeps, etc., was pub. Paris, 1608; his 
next, Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Populusque Romanus, . 
1612. Both are compilations from the writings of Cicero. 
His next work, De Statu Prisci Orbis, appeared 1615, and 
consists of a condensed sketch of the history and progress 
of religion, government, and philosophy, in ancient times. 
These three works he republished in a collected form the 

ear after, under the title De Statu, Labri tres. His crown 
ing labor, De Tribus Luminibus Romanorum, was pub- 
lished after his death. The ‘ three luminaries’ were Cicero, 
Seneca, and Pliny, out of whose works he intended to. 
compile, on the same plan as his previous works, a com- 
prehensive digest of the civil and religious history, and 
the moral and physical science of the Romans. The 
first of these only was completed, and forms a remarkable 
monument of B.’s industry and ability. ‘B.,’ says Mr. 
Hallam, ‘seems to have taken a more comprehensive view 
of history, and to have reflected more philosophically on 
it than perhaps any one had done before.’ B.’s works fur- 
nished the materials for Dr. Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
though that learned divine abstains from any allusion to 
the forgotten Scot from whom he plundered wholesale. 
Warton first denounced the theft, which was afterwards 
made clear by Dr. Parr in his edition of the De Statu, 
Libri tres, 1787. 


BELLEROPHON, n. 2¢l-lér'd-fon [from Bellerophon, a 
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BELLEROPHON. 


fabulous hero of ay) genus of univalve shells, 
known only as a fossil. Montfort, who established the 
genus, placed it among the chambered i sania a It 
was subsequently associated with the living Argonaut, 
but is now generally considered as a genus of De Blain- 
ville’s Nucleobranchiata (q.v.), having as its nearest ally 








Bellerophon Tangentialis. 


the genus Atalanta; from which, however, it differs in hav- 
ing a strong shell. The shell of the B. is symmetrically 
convolute, with few and occasionally sculptured whorls, 
globular or discoidal, and having a dorsal keel, which 
terminates in a deep notch in the sinuous aperture. It is 
a paleozoic organism, extending from the lower silurian 
to the carboniferous series. Seventy species have been 
described. 

BELLEROPHON, 3él-léer'd-fon (originally called Hır- 
PONOUS): fabulous hero of antiquity; son of the Corinthian 
king Glaucus, and Eurymede, dau. of Sisyphus. Other 
accounts make Neptune his father. Having acccidentally 
killed his brother, B. fled to his relative Proetus, King of 
Argos, by whom he was hospitably received and pro- 
tected; but Anteia, the spouse of Proetus, having become 
enamored of him, and he, like Joseph, having declined 
her overtures, she revenged herself after the manner of 
Potiphar’s wife. This induced Preetus to send his guest 
away to Iobates, King of Lycia, to whom B. carried a 
sealed message. After being entertained nine days at the 
court of Lycia, B. delivered the letter, which contained a 
request that Iobates would cause the youth to be slain. 
This, however, Iobates was reluctant to do in a direct 
way, as B. was his guest. He consequently imposed upon 
B. the seemingly impossible task of slaying the formidable 
Chimera (q.v.). B., mounted on the winged steed Pegasus 
(given to him by Pallas), ascended into the air, and suc- 
ceeded in slaying the monster with his arrows. After- 
wards, he was sent by King Iobates against the Amazons, 
whom he defeated. On his way home he destroyed an 
ambuscade of Lycians, which Iobates had set for his 
destruction. That monarch now thought it useless to at- 
tempt his death, and, as a sort of recompense, gave the 
hero in marriage his daughter Philonot, by whom he had 
three children-—Isander, Hippolochus, and Laodameia: 
such at least is the story as told by Apollodorus, who here 
concludes. Homer relates that he at last drew on himself 
the hatred of the gods, and wandered about in a desolate 
condition through the AleYan field. Pindar relates that 
B. on Pegasus endeavored to mount to Olympus, when 
the steed, maddened by Jove through the agency of a 
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BELLES-LETTRES—BELLIGERENT. 
dfly, threw his rider, who was stricken with blindness. 
.’3 adventures were a favorite subject of the ancient 
artists. Sculptures have recently been discovered in Lycia 
which represent him vanquishing the Chimera. 


BELLES-LETTRES, n. plu. dél-lét'tr [F.]: a term 
adopted from the French into the English and various 
other languages. It is generally used in a vague way to 
designate the more refined departments of literature, but 
has in fact no precise limits. In English usage it is 
synonymous with another vague expression, polite litera- 
ture, including history, poetry, and the drama, fiction, 
essay, and criticism. It signifies also in Rhetoric the rules 
of elegant composition. 


BELLEVILLE, 6él'vil: cap. of St. Clair co., Ill.; on 
high ground, about 158 m. s.e. of St. Louis, 110 m. s.s.w. 
of Springfield. More than half a dozen important rail- 
roads connect it with trading-points in all directions. It 
has about eight churches, a convent, two banks, breweries, 
flour-mills, and manufactures of iron, steam-engines, 
threshing-machines, drills, etc. The population is largely 
German. There are two German daily newspapers, and 
two German weeklies; also two English weekly papers. 
It has rich and easily accessible mines of bituminous coal. 
Pop. (1880) 10,682. 


BELLEVILLE, bé'vil: cap. of Hastings co., Ont., at 
the mouth of the river Moira, on the Bay of Quinte, 43 m. 
w. of Kingston. It has unlimited water-power, and a 
good harbor, is well-built, and lighted with gas. Be- 
sides the county buildings, there are many handsome 
stores, half a dozen newspapers, convent, nine churches, 
foundries, flouring-mills, sash, door, and blind factories, 
woolen factories, breweries, distilleries, etc. B. is the 
seat of Albert University. Pop. (1881) 9,516. 


BELLEVILLE, bé-vél’: town of France, in the dept. of 
the Seine, forming a suburb of Paris, and enclosed by the 
new fortifications. It has manufactories of cashmeres, 
varnished leather, articles of polished steel, chemical 
stuffs, etc. There are springs at B. which have supplied 
Paris with water from a very early date, and it has tea- 
gardens and other pe of amusement much resorted to 
by the Parisians. Pop. over 70,000. 

BELLEY, bël-lä': town of France in the dept. of Ain; 
a place of great antiquity, formerly strongly fortified. 
The finest lithographing stones in France are procured 
here. Pop. (1881) 4,670. 

BELL'-FLOWER: see CAMPANULA. 

BELLIBONE, n. Ddél'i-bdn [F. belle, beautiful; bonne, 
good]: in OÆ., a fair maid; a woman beautiful and good. 

BELLICOSE, a. dél'li-koz' [L. bellicésus, very warlike— 
from bellum, war]: inclined to war; over-warlike. 

BELLIGERENT, a. dél-lij'ér-ént [L. bellum, war; géren’- 
tem, carrying on]: waging war; carrying on war: N a 
nation or state having a right to carry on war; a party or a 
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power recognized by other nations as carrying on regular 
warfare, in contradistinction to rebels. 


BELLINI, bel-lé'né: name of a Venetian family which 
roduced several remarkable painters. The earliest was 
Renee B.; died 1470: pupil of the celebrated Gentile da 
Fabriano, and one of the first who painted in oil. His 
eldest son, GENTILE B., 1421-1501, was distinguished asa 
portrait-painter, and also as a medailleur. With his 
brother, he was commissioned to decorate the council- 
chamber of the Venetian senate. Mohammed II., having 
by accident seen some of his works, invited Gentile to 
Constantinople, employed him to execute various historical 
works, and dismissed him laden with presents. The 
Preaching of St. Mark is his most famous achievement. 
His more celebrated brother, Giovanni B., 1422-1512, 
was the founder of the older Venetian school of painting, 
and contributed greatly to its progress. His works are 
marked by naïveté, warmth, and intensity of coloring. 
His best works are altar-pieces. His picture of the Infant 
Jesus slumbering in the lap of the Madonna, and attended 
by angels, is full of beauty and lively expression. His 

oly Virgin, Baptism of the Lord, and Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria, also are much admired. Among his 
numerous pupils the most distinguished were Giorgione 
and Titian. 


BELLI'NI, Vincenzo: 1802, Nov. 3—1835, Sep. 24; b. 
Catania, Sicily: popular modern opera composer. He re- 
ceived his early education at the Conservatory of Naples, 
and was subsequently instructed in composition by Tritto 
and Zingarelli. After making some attempts, without 
much success, in instrumental and sacred music, he 
brought out, 1825, the opera Adelson e Salvina, which was 
played in the small theatre of the Royal College of Music 
(Naples). Another opera, Bianca e Fernando, was given 
in the theatre St. Carlo (1826) with such success that, in 
in 1827, Bellini was commissioned to write a piece for La 
Scalaat Milan. This opera, I} Pirata, was the first which 
carried the composer’s name beyond Italy. It was fol- 
lowed with equal success by La Straniera, 1828, and by I 
Cupuleti ed i Montecchi, written for the theatre of Venice, 
1830, which was the culmination of the fame of B., though 
it by no means exhausted his productive powers. La Son- 
nambula and Norma appeared in 1881, and Beatrice di 
Tenda in 1838. In the same year the composer went to 
Paris, where he became acquainted with other forms of 
music besides the Italian. He was received with great ap- 
plause in London, and after his return to Paris, wrote his 
opera J Puritani, which shows the influence of the French 
school of music, but without servile imitation. At an 
early age the career of B. was interrupted by death, at 
Puteaux, near Paris, before the composer had fully de- 
veloped his powers. He was the most genial and original 
of all the followers of Rossini, and though inferior to his 
master in exuberance of fancy, is superior in carefulness 
and finish, especially in the due subordination of instru- 
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mental decorations to vocal melody. See Pougin, B., sa 
Vie, ses CGfuvres (Par. 1868), and Hillers Künstlerleben 
(Cologne, 1880). 

BELLINZONA, bdél-lin-2d'nd, or BEL'LENZ: town of 
Switzerland, canton of Tessin or Ticino, on the left bank of 
the river of that name; seat of the provincial government, 
alternately with Lugano and Locarno. It is guarded by 
three old castles, and completely commands the passage of 
the valley in which it is situated. In former times, it 
was considered a place of great military importance, and 
was the scene of frequent conflicts between the Italians 
and Swiss; the latter of whom finally made themselves 
masters of it about the beginning of the 16th c. As an 
entrepôt for the merchandise of Germany and Italy, it is 
now a place of considerable commercial importance, 
though the pop. (1880) was but 2,436. 


BEL'LIS: see DAISY. 


BELLON, n. bdél'lin: in med., a kind of colic produced 
by lead poisoning; lead colic. It is attended by severe 
griping of the intestines. 

BELLONA, n. dél.ld'na [L. bellona, formerly duellona— 
a aie war]: the goddess of war; an asteroid, the 28th 
found. 

BELLONA, bel-lõ'na: the goddess of war among the 
Romans, described by the poets as the companion, sister, 
wife, or daughter of Mars; she was also represented as 
armed with a bloody scourge, and as inspiring her vota- 
ries with a resistless enthusiasm in battle. In the war with 
the Samnites, the consul Appius Claudius vowed a temple 
to B., which was erected afterwards on the field of Mars. 
In this temple the senate gave audience to embassies from 
foreign powers, and also to consuls who had claims to a 
triumph which would have been nullified by entrance into 
the city. The priests of the goddess were styled Bellonarii, 
and practiced sanguinary rites; such as cutting their own 
arms or feet, and offering (or even drinking) the blood in 
sacrifice. ‘This was especially done on the dies sanguinis 
(day of blood), March 24. 

BELLOT, dd-l0', Josera Rent: 1826, Mar. 18—1853, 
Mar. 21; b. Paris: lieut. in the French navy, who perished 
in the arctic regions, in search of Sir John Franklin. He 
was educated at Rochefort, in the naval school. In the 
French expedition against Tamatave, 1845, he showed such 
courage and presence of mind, that the cross of the Legion 
of Honor was conferred on him before his twentieth year. 
In 1851, May, he joined the expedition then preparing in 
England for the polar regions, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and sailed in the Prince Albert, Kennedy com- 
mander, sent out by Lady Franklin. Distinguished by 
noble daring, he took part in several explorations. In one 
of these he made an important geographical discovery, 
Bellot Strait (q.v.). On his return, he was promoted to 
the rank of navy lieut. In the expedition fitted out by 
the British admiralty, under Captain Inglefield, he sailed 
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as a volunteer, in H.M.S. Pheniz; but never returned, 
having been carried by a violent gust of wind into a deep 
crack in the ice on which he was travelling. A consider- 
able sum was subscribed in England for a monument to 
his memory. His Journal of a Voyage to the Polar Seas 
made in Search of Sir John Franklin in 1851-1852, edited, 
with a notice of his life, by M. Julien Lemer, 2 vols., was 
published at Paris in 1854. English translation, London, 
1855. 


BELLOT STRAIT: the passage which separates North 
Somerset from Boothia Felix, and connects Prince 
Regent’s Inlet with Peel Strait or Sound, or, in M’Clin- 
tock’s new nomenclature, Franklin Channel. Its e. en- 
trance was discovered by Kennedy during his search for 
Franklin, and he, assuming the continuity of the opening, 
classified it accordingly, naming it after his lamented 
companion Bellot. $ Aor four unsuccessful attempts, it 
was explored for the first and perhaps last time by M’Clin- 
tock on his crowning voyage. It isabout 20 m. long, and, 
at its narrowest part, about 1 mile wide, running nearly 
on the parallel of 72°, between granite shores which, 
everywhere high, rise here and there to 1,500 or 1,600 ft. 
Through this funnel both the winds and the waters have 
full play; the latter, permanent currents and flood-tides 
alike, coming from the w. To the most n. point on the s. 
shore, M’Clintock has given the name of Murchison 
Promontory, which, at least unless other straits like Bellot 
Strait be found towards the isthmus of Boothia, must be 
also the most northerly point of the new continent. See 
Barrow, Pornr. 


BELLOW, v. dél'lé [AS. bellan, to sound loudly: Gael. 
beul, a mouth]: to make a loud noise; to cry out lustily; to 
roar loudly as an enraged bull: N. a loud shout; a roar. 
BEL'LOWING, imp.: ADJ. roaring loudly as an enraged 
bull: N. a loud noise, as the roaring of a bull. BELLOWED, 
pp. bé/'léd. BEL'LOWER, n. one who. 


BELLOWS, n. plu. bé/'léz or dél'lis [AS. and Sw. baelg, 
a bag or pouch: Gael. balg, a leather bag: mid. L. bulga, a 
womb or belly]: an inflated skin or case; an instrument or 
machine for blowing up a fire, or for supplying the pipes of 
an organ with wind: see BLOWING-MACHINES. 


BELLOWS, Henry WHITNEY, D.D.: 1814, June 11— 
1882, Jan. 30; b. Boston. He studied at Harvard Univ., 
where he graduated 1832, and at the Divinity School at 
Cambridge 1837. He was ordained pastor of the First 
Unitarian Congl. Church of New York, 1839, Jan. 2, the 
church being at that time in Chambers street, whence it 
was removed to Broadway and its name changed to ‘The 
Church of the Divine Unity,’ and again removed to 
Fourth avenue and Twentieth street, and the name again 
changed to ‘All Souls.’ Dr. B. continued the pastor of 
this church until the close of his life, becoming widely 
known as an able and eloquent speaker as well out of as 
in the pulpit. He was greatly in demand as a lecturer on 
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social questions and for extemporary speeches on impor- 
tant public occasions. 

Dr. B. was a man of lovable spirit, fine culture, and 
large attainments, and was a constant writer for the press. 
In 1846 he founded the Christian Enquirer, a weekly 
Unitarian paper, to which he was the principal contributor 
for four years. He was an associate editor of the Chris- 
tian Examiner and the Liberal Christian. During the 
war of the Rebellion he was pres. of the U. 8. Sanitary 
Commission, of which he was the leading organizer, and 
whose vast affairs he administered with a degree of abilit 
which commanded the respect of the government ofticials 
and noted financiers with whom he was brought into close 
and constant relation through the expenditures of the 
millions of money contributed to the Commission. He 
tilled this office from 1861 till 1878, during which time he 
directed the distribution of $15,000,000 worth of supplies 
and the expenditure of $5,000,000 in money. 

BELLOWS-FISH: see TRUMPET-FISH. 


BELLOY, bd-lwd’, PIERRE LAURENT BUIRETTE: 1727, 
Nov. 17—1775, Mar. 5; b. St. Flour, Auvergne: one of the 
first French dramatists who ventured to introduce on the 
stage native, instead of Greek, Roman, or other outlandish 
heroes. Educated by his uncle for the Jaw, he turned to 
the drama, ening his home, and acting in various places 
under the name of Dormont de B. For some years he re- 
sided at St. Petersburg, where the Empress Elizabeth 
interested herself in him. In 1758, he returned to France, 
to superintend the ‘bringing out’ of his tragedy Titus, 
trusting that its success would reconcile his family to him. 
In this he was disappointed, for the piece proved a fail- 
ure, being only a feeble imitation of Metastasio, and he 
returned to St. Petersburg. After the 
death of his uncle, he again visited 
France, and obtained a decided suc- 
cess by his tragedy of Zelmire. In 
1765 appeared Le Siége de Calais, which 
was immensely popular, and is even 
yet held in estimation ; and in 1771, 
Gaston and Bayard, which secured for 
him an entrance to the French Acad. 
But his production which has longest 
retained a place in the répertoire of 
the stage, though it was far from pop- 
ular at first, is Pierre le Cruel. B.’s 
dramas are not wanting in theatrical 
effectiveness, but are marred by great 
incorrectness. They have been col- 
lected and edited by Gaillard (6 vols., 
. Par. 1779). 


BELL ROCK, or Incom CAPE: a reef 

A of old red sandstone rocks in the Ger- 
arg man Ocean, 12 m. s.e. of Fgh wre aa 
Secti nearly opposite the mouth of the Tay. 
Se tone The reef is 2,000 ft. long; at spring- 
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tides part of it is uncovered to the height of four ft.; 
and for 100 yards around the sea isonly three fathoms 
deep. It was formerly a fruitful cause of shipwreck, and, 
according to tradition, the abbot of Aberbrothwick (Arbro- 
ath) placed a bell on it, ‘fixed upon a tree or timber, 
which rang continually, being moved by the sea, giving 
notice to the saylers of the danger.’ This tradition has 
been embodied by Southey in his well-known ballad of 
The Inchcape Rock. A lighthouse, designed by Robert 
Stevenson, was commenced 1807, and completed on the reef 
1811, and a revolving red and white light exhibited. The 
structure is 115 ft. high; is 42 ft. in diameter at base, and 15 
at top, is solid for the first 30 ft. upwards, 15 ft. of which 
is under water at high tide, and cost up wards of £60,000. 

BELLS, on Shipboard: term having a peculiar mean- 
ing, not exactly equivalent to, but serving as a sub- 
stitute for ‘time,’ or ‘hour,’ ‘o’clock,’ in ordinary land- 
life. The day, or rather the night, is divided into 
‘watches,’ or periods, usually of four hours’ duration 
each; and each half-hour is marked by striking on a bell. 
The number of strokes depends, not on the hour, accord- 
ing to ordinary reckoning, but on the number of half- 
hours which have elapsed in that particular watch. Thus, 
‘three bells’ is a phrase denoting that three half-hours 
have elapsed, but it does not in itself show to which par- 
ticular watch it refers. Captain Basil Hall, in his Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels, while treating of Sunday 
usages on board ships of the Royal Navy, mentions one 
or two phrases illustrative of this mode of time-reckoning. 
While the sailors are at breakfast on Sunday morning, 
‘the word is passed to ‘‘ clean for muster,” and the dress 
is specified according to the season of the year and climate. 
Thus, at different seasons is heard: ‘‘Do you hear there, 
fore and aft! clean for muster at five bells! duck-frocks 
and white trousers ! ”—or, ‘‘ Do you heart here, clean shirt 
and a shave for muster at five bells!”’ A ship’s bell is 
usually hung to the beam of the forecastle, but occasion- 
mt to a beam near the mizzen-mast. 

n foggy weather, both steamers and sailing vessels when 
at anchor sound their bells at intervals not exceeding two 
minutes; but sailing ships under way sound a fog-horn 
during fogs, and steamers in motion their whistles. See 
WATCH ON SHIPBOARD. 

BELLUINE, n. bël'lù-in [L. belluinus]: bestial; beastly; 
brutal, animal. 

BELLUNO, bel-l6'né (the ancient Bellunum): city of Ve- 
netia, n. pn on the right bank of the Piave; 51 m. n. of 
the city of Venice. It is walled, is the seat of a bishop, has 
a handsome cathedral, hospital, public library, fine aque- 
duct, etc. It has a trade in timber, and manufactories of 
silks, hats, leather, and earthenware. Pop. 7,000. 

BELLUR. large town in the territory of Mysore, India, 
40 m. n. from Seringapatam, with a fort, which has a 
strong mud rampart and ditch. The town itself was for- 
merly protected by a similar rampart, which is now ruin- 
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ous.—Another town of the same name, also in. Mysore, is 
60 m. w.n.w. from this, a mile from the w. bank of the 
river Yagachi, or Bhadri, one of the head-waters of the 
Cavery. 

BELLY, n. bel'li [AS. baelg, a bag: Dut. balg, a belly 
(see BELLOws)]: that part of the body of an animal which 
contains the bowels; that part of a thing which swells out; 
a hollow place or cavity: V. to fill or swell out; 
to become protuberant. BEL'LYING, imp. BELLIED, pp. 
bél'lid: ADJ. puffed up; swelled. BELLYFUL, n. dél'li-fil, 
as much as fills the belly. BELLY-ACHE, n. beél'li-dk, pain 
in the bowels. BELLY-BOUND, very costive; constipated. 
BELLY-BRACE, in mach., a cross-brace stayed to the boiler 
between the frames of a locomotive. BELLY-ROLL, a roller 
of which the middle part is protuberant. It is used to roll 
land between the ridges or in hollows. 


BELOIT, dé-loyt': a city of Wisconsin, on Rock river, 
on the Southern State railway, 75 m. s.w. of Milwaukee, 
built on two plains, one 70 ft. above the other, with broad 
shaded streets, groves, and handsome residences. It has 
a college, nine fine churches, several flour and paper mills, 
foundries, and manufactories of agricultural implements, 
etc. Pop. (1870) 4,896; (1880) 5,359. 

BELOIT COLLEGE, established here 1847, under Congl. 
and Presb. patronage, has an endowment of abt. $150,000, 
a library of 12,000 vols., a campus of 24 acres on Rock 
river. Under the care of its faculty are classical, philo- 
sophical, scientific, and preparatory departments. The 
students number usually abt. 200. 


BELOMANCY, n. bél'6-mdan'si [Gr. belos, an arrow; 
manteid, divination]: a kind of divination among the 
Arabians, etc., by shooting arrows inscribed with names, or 
drawn as lots, and then consulting the inscription on the 
first arrow found or drawn. See Axrnomancy: DIVINING- 
ROD. 


BELON, dé-léng’, PIERRE: 1517-64, Apr.; b. Soulletiére, 
dept. of Sarthe: French naturalist. He studied medicine 
at Paris, and travelled pees Germany, and in 1546 
Paroni Greece, Asia Minor, gypt, ard Arabia. He re- 
turned 1549, and in 1558 published Observations on several 
Singular and Memorable Things discovered in Greece, Asia, 
Judea, Egypt, Arabia, and other Foreign Countries. He 
was murdered by robbers when gathering herbs at night in 
the Bois de Boulogne. B. published, besides other treatises, 
the following: in 1551, A Natural History of Strange Sea- 
fish, with a correct Representation and Account of the Dol- 
phin, and several others of that Species, which contains an 
exact description of the dolphin, and the earliest picture of 
a hippopotamus in any European book; in 1555, A Natural 
History of Birds, often quoted by Buffon, and acknowl- 
edged the most important treatise on ornithology of the 16th 
c.; in 1558, an elaborate and interesting work on Arboricul- 
ture. 

BELONE: see QARFISH. 
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BELONG, v. bé-ling' [Dut. belangen, to attain to, to con- 
cern: Ger. gelangen, to arrive at]: to be the property of or 
business of; to be an inherent quality of; to be related to or 
connected with; to have a residence in. BELONG'ING, imp. 
BELONGED, pp. Jé-longd'. BELONGINGS, n. plu. those 
things which pertain to one, as qualities or endowments. 


BELOOCHEE, n. bél'é-ché': a native of Beloochistan: 
ADJ. pertaining to. 


BELOOCHISTAN, or BaAuucuHistan, 0bél-6'chis-tin': 
country of s. Asia; bounded on then. by Afghanistan, on the 
e. by Sinde, on thes. by the Arabian Sea, sil on the w. by the 
Persian province of Kerman. B. corresponds in general with 
the ancient Gedrosia, except that the latter name appears to 
have extended to the Indus, while the former nowhere reaches 
that river. B. stretchesin n. lat. between 24° 50’ and 80° 20’, 
and in e. long. between 61° and 68° 40’, having a coast-line 
of 500 m.; abt. 106,000 sq.m. Though anciently a part 
of Persia, its modern relations connect it rather with India, 
particularly since Sinde and Moultan have fallen under 
the dominion of the English. In the bygone ages of 
the overland invasions of Hindustan, the Gedra or 
Beloochee Desert formed, as it were, a barrier for the lower 
Indus, constraining every assailant, from Alexander down- 
wards, to prefer the less barren, though perhaps more 
rugged, route through Afghanistan into the Punjab~a pref- 
erence strengthened by Alexander’s direful experience in 
returning from the Indus along the coast. The surface is 
generally mountainous, especially towards the n., the peak 
of Takkatu wana said to be 11,000 ft. high. Even the bot- 
toms of some of the valleys have an elevation of 5,700 ft.; 
and the cap., Kelat, situated on the side of one of them, is 
6,000 ft. above the sea. The rivers are inconsiderable, un- 
less after heavy rains: even- the largest of them, the Dusti, 
after a course of about 1,000 m. has been found only 20 
inches deep, and 20 yards wide at its mouth. The pastures 
are poor, so that there are few cattle; sheep and goats, how- 
ever, are numerous. The dromedary is the ordinary beast 
of burden; and it is only in the n.w. towards Kerman that 
horses are bred. Wherever there is a sufficiency of water, 
the soil is productive—the lowlands yielding rice, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco; and the higher grounds, wheat, 
barley, madder, pulse, and European fruits. In the sandy 
waste of Mekran, where Alexander’s army suffered its 
severest hardships and privations, the only valuable product 
is the date. ` The minerals are copper, lead, antimony, iron, 
sulphu alum, and sal-ammoniac; and the manufactures 
are skins, woolens, carpets, and tent-covers of goat’s and 
camel’s hair, and rude firearms. B. has but one seaport, 
Sonmeanee, near the frontier of Sinde. The trade is in- 
significant, and is in the hands chiefly of Hindus. The 
chief peoples of B. are the distinct races of the Belooches 
and the Brahoes,; all are Mohammedans of the Sunnite con- 
fession. Most of the e. provinces, which alone come into 
contact with British India, are under the authority of the 
Khan of Kelat, who, with a revenue of about $150,000, 
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maintains an army of 3,000 men. This petty soverei 
having acted treacherously towards the British during 
Afghan campaign of 1839, his royal city was taken by storm. 
In 1841, it was again captured, for temporary occupation, 
by the British. In 1877, England obtained by treaty with 
the khan the right of permanently occupying Quettah, and 
of having a political agent at Kelat. Pop. est. in A. W. 
Hughes’s Country of B. (Lond. 1877) 850,000. 

BELOVED, a. bč-lův'čd: Pp. bč-lůvd' [AS. be, intensive; 
lufian, to love]: much loved; greatly esteemed; dear to the 
heart. 


BELOW, prep. bč-lö' [be and low]: under; unworthy of: 
Ap. in a lower place. 

BELPAS'SO: town of Sicily, on the lower part of the 
s. slope of Mount Etna, in the province and 8 m. n.w. from 
the town of Catania. Below the town is an expanse of 
brown lava, but the surrounding country is generally rich 
and fruitful. A town called Mel Passo, from the abun- 
dance of honey in its neighborhood, stood not far from the 
site of the present town, but was destroyed by an eruption 
in 1669; when the inhabitants removed a few miles off, in 
the plain, and built a town of which the desolate remains 
bear the name of Belpasso Vecchio; malaria compelled them 
to leave it, and to return to the mountain-slope, notwithstand- 
ing its occasional dangers. Pop. abt. 7,500. 

BELPER, bél'pér: market town of Derbyshire, Eng., on 
the Derwent; a station on the North Midland railway, 
7 m.n. from Derby. It is well built, in great part of 
gritstone, obtained in the neighhorbood. One of the most 
conspicuous public buildings is a church, of recent erection, 
on an eminence above the town; the union workhouse is 
also worthy of notice, being a splendid building in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture. B. is, to a considerable 
extent, a town of recent growth, and owes its prosperity to 
the establishment of cotton-works here by Messrs. Strutt, one 
of whom was elevated to the peerage as Lord Belper. In 
these works a very great number. of operatives are em- 
ployed. The manufacture of silk and cotton hosiery is also 
largely carried on in B. Nail-making and the manufacture 
of brown earthenware employ many of the inhabitants. 
The surrounding country is rich in coal, iron, lead, and 
limestone. B. was at one time the residence of John of 
Gaunt, part of whose mansion still remains. Pop. (1881) 

875. 

BELSHAM, bel'sham, Tuomas: 1750-1829; b. Bedford: 
English Unitarian theologian. He was educated a Calvin- 
ist, and became pastor of a congregation and head of the 
theological acad. at Daventry. These offices he resigned 
1789, embracing Unitarian views, and shortly after received 
the charge of a new theological acad. at Hackney, which in 
a few years was given up for want of funds. He succeeded 
Dr. Priestley in his pastoral charge, and in 1805 became the 
successor of Dr. Disney, in London, where he continued 
till his death. Most of his werks are controversial: his 
doctrine regarding the person cf Christ represents the purely 
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‘humanitarian’ view, as distinguished from the more 
nearly Arian sentiments of Channing. He published also a 
work on mental and moral philosophy, following Hartley, 
and a memoir of his predecessor, Theophilus Lindsey. is 
bro. William (1752-1827), was an active and voluminous 
writer of history and political tracts on the side of the 
whigs. 

BELSHAZZAR, bél-shiz'zar, or BEwsa'zAR, or BEL- 
SHAR-EZAR: last king of the Chaldean dynasty in Babylon. 
The name occurs only in the Old Test. ; and the account there 
given, formerly supposed irreconcilable with that by Herod- 
otus and Berosus, has, by recent discoveries been shown 
to be confirmed by those writers. It appears that Bel-shar- 
ezar was the eldest son of King Nabonedus, and shared the 
government with him—Bel-shar-ezar holding Babylon and 
perishing in its capture by the Medes and Persians; ‘ while 
Nabonedus, leading a force to the relief of Babylon, was de- 
feated, and was compelled to capitulate at Borsippa’ (Sir 
Henry Rawlinson). 

BELSIRE, n. bël'sir [F. bel, fine; sire, lord, sir]: a 
celebrated ancestor; a grandfather. 

BELT, n. bëlt [Icel. belti; L. baltčŭs, a girdle or belt: 
Gael. balt, border, a belt]: a band or girdle; a strap by 
which a sword or other thing is hung: V. to encircle as 
with a belt. BELT'ING, imp. BELT'ED, pp.: ADJ. girt 
with a belt; arrayed in armor. 

BELT (signifying Girdle): name given to two straits, 
the GREAT and the Vasa B., which with the Sound con- . 
nect the Baltic with the Cattegat. The GREAT B., about 
70 m. in length, and varying in breadth from 4 to more 
than 20 m., divides the Danish islands, Seeland and Laa- 
land, from Fiinen and Langeland. The Lirrie B. divides 
the island of Fiinen from Jiitland. It is equal in length 
to the Great B., but much narrower. Its greatest breadth 
is about 10 m., but it gradually narrows towards the n., 
until at the fort of Frederica it is less than a mile wide; 
thus the passage from the Cattegat into the Baltic is here 
easily commanded. Both the Belts are dangerous to navi- 
gation, on account of numerous sandbanks and strong cur- 
rents; and therefore, for large vessels, the passage by the 
Sound (q.v.) is preferred. 


BELTANE. 


BELTANE, n. dél'téin, or BELTEIN, n. bél'tin [Gael. 
Bealteine, Bel’s fire; Bealtuinn, May-day—Bel being the 
name for the sun; Gael. teine, fire], called also BEILTINE 
or BEALTAINN: a heathen festival of remote antiquity, 
common to all the Celtic nations, and traces of which sur- 
vive to the present day. Beal or Beil was the Celtic god 
of light or Sun-god, a deity mentioned by Ausonius (809 
—392) and by Tertullian (first half of the 3d c.), also on 
several ancient inscriptions, as Belenus or Belinus. B. 
belongs to that sun and fire worship, always one of the 
prominent forms of polytheism. The great festival of 
this worship among the Celtic nations was in the begin- 
ning of May, but there seems to have been a somewhat ` 
similar observance in the beginning of November (thus at 
the beginning and the end of summer). On such oc- 
casions, all the fires in the district were extinguished 
(while the system was in full force, even death was the 
penalty of neglect); the needfire (q.v.) was then kindled 
with great solemnity, and sacrifices were offered—latterly, 
perhaps, of animals, but originally, there can be little 
doubt, of human beings. From this sacrificial fire the 
domestic hearths were rekindled. 

The earliest mention of B. is found by Cormac, Abp. of 
Cashel in the beginning of the 10th c. A relic of this 
festival, as practiced in some parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland about the beginning of the 19th c., is thus de- 
scribed: ‘The young folks of a hamlet meet in the moors 
on the ist of May. They cut a table in the green sod, of 
. around figure, by cutting a trench in the ground of such 
circumference as to hold the whole company. They then 
kindle a fire, and dressa repast of eggs and milk in the 
consistence of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, 
which is toasted at the embers against a stone. After the 
custard is eaten up, they divide the cake in so many por- 
tions, as similar as possible to one another in size and 
shape, as there are persons in the company. They daub 
one of these portions with charcoal until it is perfectly 
black. They then put all the bits of the cake into 
a bonnet, and every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. 
The bonnet-holder is entitled to the last bit. Whoever 
draws the black bit is the devoted person, who is to be 
sacrificed to Baal, whose favor they mean to implore in 
rendering the year productive. The devoted person is 
compelled to leap three times over the flames.’ The leap- 
ing three times through the fire is clearly a symbolical 
sacrifice, and there was doubtless a time when the victim 
was bound on the pile, and burned. See SACRIFICE. 

It has been usual to identify the worship of the Celtic 
Beal with that of the Baal (q.v.) or Bel of the Phoenicians 
and other Semitic nations. It is unnecessary, however, 
to go beyond the family of nations to which the Celts be- 
long (see ARYANS), in order to find analogies either for 
the name or the thing. J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, 
i. 208, 581) identifies the Celtic Beal not only with the 
Slavonic Belbog or Bjelbog (in which name the syllable bel 
or djel means white, and bog, god), but also with the Scan- 
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dinavian and Teutonic Balder (q.v.) or Paltar, whose 
name appears under the form of Baldag (the white or 
bright day), and who appears to have been also extensively 
worshipped under the name of Phol or Pol. The univer- 
sality through Europe in heathen times of the worship of 
these personifications of the sun and of light through the 
kindling of fires and other rites, is testified by the yet sur- 
viving practice of periodically lighting bonfires (q.v). The 
more marked turning-points of the seasons would natu- 
rally determine the times of these festivals. The two sol- 
stices at midwinter (see YULE) and midsummer, and the 
beginning and end of summer, would be among the chief 
seasons. The periods of observance, which varied, no 
doubt, originally, in different places, were further dis- 
turbed by the introduction of Christianity. Unable to 
extirpate these rites, the church sought to Christianize 
them by associating them with rites of her own, and for 
this purpose either appointed a church-festival at the time 
of the heathen one, or endeavored to shift the time of the 
heathen observance to that of an already fixed church- 
festival. All over the south of Germany, the great bon- 
fire celebration was held at midsummer (Johannisfeuer) 
(see JoHN’s, EvE or Sr.)—a relic, probably, of the sun- 
festival of the summer solstice; throughout the north of 
Germany, it was held at Easter. It is probable that this 
fire-festival (Osterfeuer) of Ostara —a principal deity 
among the Saxons and Angles—had been originally held 
on May 1, and was shifted to coincide with the church- 
festival now known as Easter (q.v.: see also WALPURGA, 
Sr.). The seriousness and enthusiasm with which these 
observances continued to be celebrated in the 16th and 
17th c. has declined, and the kindling of bonfires has been 
mostly put down by the governments; the earlier inter- 
dicts alleging the unchristian nature of the rites; the later, 
the danger occasioned to the forests. 

In Great Britain, St. John’s Eve was celebrated with 
bonfires; and Easter had its fire-rites, which, although in- 
corporated in the service of the Rom. Cath. church, were 
clearly of heathen origin. But the great day for bonfires 
in the British islands was Nov. 1. Fewer traces of this 
are found in other countries, and therefore it must be 
judged as more peculiarly Celtic. While the May fes- 
tival of B. (in Ireland B. is traced in some observances 
still held June 21) was in honor of the sun-god, in his 
character of god of war—who had just put to flight the 
forces of cold and darkness—the November festival was 
to celebrate his beneficent influence in producing the 
fruits which had just been gathered in. Hence it was 
called Samhtheine (peace-fire). From the traces that re- 
main or have been recorded, the November observances 
seem to have been more private, every house having its 
bonfire and its offerings, probably of fruits, concludin 
with a domestic feast. The B. festival was public, an 
attended by bloody sacrifices. Although the November 
bonfires, like B., were probably of Celtic origin, they 
seem to have been adopted by the inhabitants of the 
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British Islands generally. About the end of last century 
they were still kindled in various parts of England, and to 
this day, over whole districts of Aberdeenshire, every 
rural dwelling has its Hallowe’en bonfire lighted at night- 
fall in an adjoining stubble-field. 

The Anglo-Saxon population of England had their own 
characteristic May-day rites; but there exist traces also of 
the observance among them on that day of rites similar to 
the Celtic Beltane. An ‘Old Holne Curate,’ writing to 
Notes and Queries in 1853, says: ‘At the village of Holne, 
situated on one of the spurs of Dartmoor, is a field of 
about two acres, the property of the parish, and called the 
Ploy (play) Field. In the centre of this stands a granite 
pillar (Menhir) 6 or 7 feet high. On May morning, be- 
fore daybreak, the young men of the village assemble 
there, and then proceed to the moor, where they select a 
ram lamb (doubtless with the consent of the owner), and 
after running it down, bring it in triumph to the Ploy 
Field, fasten it to the pillar, cut its throat, and then roast 
it whole, skin, wool, etc. At midday, a struggle takes 
place, at the risk of cut hands, for a slice, it being sup- 
posed to confer luck for the ensuing year on the fortu- 
nate devourer. As an act of gallantry, in high esteem 
aes the females, the young men sometimes fight their 
way through the crowd to get a slice for their chosen 
among the young women, all of whom, in their best 
dresses, attend the Ram Feast, as it is called. Dancing, 
wrestling, and other games, assisted by copious libations 
of cider during the afternoon, prolong the festivity till 
midnight. 

‘The time, the place (looking east), the mystic pillar, and 
the ram, surely bear some evidence in favor of the Ram 
Feast being a sacrifice to Baal.’ 

For additional notices of this sun and fire worship, see 
YULE: CANDLEMAS: LAMMAS: and other titles referred to 
in this article. 

BELUGA, n. bé-lé'ga [Russ. white fish]: genus of Cetacea 
(q.v.), of the family of Delphinide or Dolphins (q.v.), dif- 
fering from the rest of that family in the blunt and broad 
head, which has no produced snout; the smaller number of 
teeth, the greater part of which often fall out before the 
animal is far advanced in age; and the want of a dorsal fin. 
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The only species found in the n. parts of the world is B. 
arctica (for which name there are unhappily many syno- 
nyms, as B. leucas, etc.), the White Whale and White Fish 
of whalers, often called by English writers the B., and the 
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Round-headed Cachalot. The form of the B. is remark- 
ably characterized by the softness of all its curves, and 
adapts it for rapid and graceful movements; its skin is usu- 
ally of a clear white color, and not very strong, so that it 
often fails to retain a harpoon. The B. attains a length of 
more than 13 ft. The female brings forth two young 
ones at a birth, and shows great solicitude for them. The 
food of the B. consists of fish, in pursuit of which it often 
ascends rivers to some distance. It is gregarious, and may 
be seen in herds of forty or fifty, which often gambol 
around boats; it abounds in most parts of the arctic seas, 
and sometimes, but not very frequently, visits the British 
shores. The Greenlanders take the B. with harpoons or 
with strong nets. Its flesh affords them a valuable supply 
of food, and is eaten by most of the inhabitants of arctic 
coasts; it affords also a considerable quantity of the very 
finest oil, and the skin is made into leather. Some of the 
internal membranes also are employed for various pur- 
poses.—Another species of B. is found in the southern 
hemisphere, called B. Kingii. 
BE’LUS: see BAAL. 


BELVEDERE, n. bél'vé. dér' [It. belwedere—from L. bellus, 
fine, neat; vidērě, to see]: originally an erection on the top 
of a house, or an open gallery or corridor, for the purpose 
of looking out on the surrounding country, and enjoyin 
the air, in which sense it is still understood in Italy. i 
part of the Vatican (q.v.) in Rome is known as the B., and 
gives name to the famous statue of Apollo. In some other 
countries, the word has come to signify any kind of sum- 
mer-house or place of refreshment. 

BELVEDERE’ (Kochia scoparia, Chenopodium scopa- 
rium, or Salsola scoparia): annual plant of the nat. ord. 
Chenopodiacee (q.v.); native of the middle and s. of Europe, 
and of great part of Asia; ornamental not by its flowers, 
which have no beauty, but by its close, pyramidal, rigid 
form, and numerous narrow leaves, which make it appear 
like a miniature cypress-tree. It is sometimes called Sum- 
MER CYPRESS. 

BELVISIA, bél-viz'ta (also called NAPOLEO'NA): genus 
of exogenous plants, type of the nat. ord. Belvisiacee, of 
which order only a very few species have been discovered, 
natives of the tropical parts of Africa. They are large 
shrubs, with smooth, simple, leathery leaves. The flowers 
pos in threes, sessile in the axils of the leaves, and are 

autiful and extremely curious. The calyx is a thick, 
leathery cup, divided into five ovate segments. The corolla 
consists of three distinct rings; the outer one 5-lobed, and 
furnished with ribs, by means of which it is strongly plaited, 
turning back over and hiding the calyx when full blown; 
the second, a narrow membrane, divided into numerous 
regular segments like a fringe; the third, an erect cup- 
shaped membrane. The stamens are erect like another 
cup; the ovary 5-celled, with two ovules in each cell; the 
style short, thick, and 5-angled, with a broad, flat, 5-angled 
stigma. The fruit is a soft berry, crowned with the calyx, 
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with large kidney-shaped seeds. The wood is soft, and 
contains numerous dotted vessels.—The pulp of the fruit of 
the best-known species is mucilaginous and eatable, the rind 
very full of tannin; the fruit is as large as a pomegranate, 
and the seeds 1} inches long.—The position of this remark- 
able order in the botanical system is not yet well deter- 
mined. Lindley regards it as most nearly allied to Rhi- 
zophoracee (Mangroves, q.v.). It is supposed by some that 
the two inner rings of the corolla should be regarded as 
sterile stamens, and the place of the order is thus fixed near 
Barringtoniacee (q.v.). 

BELZONI, bel-zö'në, GIOVANNI BATTISTA: 1778-18238, 
Dec. 3.; b. Padua; son of a poor barber. He was educated 
at Rome, for the priesthood, but turned to mechanical sci- 
ence, especially hydraulics. About 1800, he visited Hol- 
land, and in 1803 England. For a time he gained a living 
by exhibiting feats of strength in the theatres. At Astley’s, 
he played the part of Hercules; but he continued his mechani- 
cal studies, and gave numerous hydraulic representations in 
the most populous towns of the kingdom. After nine years 
in England, he went to Spain and Portugal, in his capacity 
of theatrical athlete. From the peninsula, he passed to 
Malta, and thence to Egypt, 1815, on the invitation of Me- 
hemet Ali, who wished him to construct a hydraulic ma- 
chine. After succeeding in this undertaking, he was in- 
duced, by the travellers Burckhardt and Salt, to direct his 
attention to the exploration of Egyptian antiquities. He 
threw himself with ardor into his new vocation. He re- 
moved the colossal bust of the so-called ‘ Young Memnon’ 
from the neighborhood of Thebes to Alexandria, and was 
the first who opened the temple of Ipsambul. In the valley 
of ‘the royal graves ’—Biban-el.Moluk—near Thebes, he - 
discovered several important catacombs containing mum- 
mies, and among others opened, 1817, the celebrated tomb 
of Psammetichus, from which he removed the splendid sar- 
cophagus, now, with the ‘Young Memnon,’ and other re- 
sults of B.’s labors, in the British Museum. But B.’s great- 
est undertaking was his opening of the pyramid of Cephren. 
An attempt made on his life caused his departure from 
Egypt, but previously he made a journey along the coast of 
the Red Sea, and another to the Oasis of Siwah, hoping 
there to find ruins of the temple of Jupiter-Ammon. In 
the course of his explorations, he discovered the emerald 
mines of Zubara and the ruins of Berenice, the ancient 
commercial entrepôt between Europe and India. In 1819, 
Sep., he returned to Europe, visited his native town, Padua, 
and enriched it with two Egyptian statues of granite. He 
published in London his Narnii of the Operations and 
Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and 
Excavations in Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea in search of the ancient Berenice, and 
another to the Oasis of Jupiter- Ammon (1821, with an atlas 
of 44 colored engravings). In 1821, he opened in London 
an exhibition of his Egyptian antiquities, but soon after- 
wards undertook a journey to Timbuktu, central Africa. 
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At Benin, he was attacked by dysentery,-and returned to 
Gato, where he died. His original drawings of the royal 
tombs that he had opened in Egypt were published by his 
widow (London, 1829). 


BEM, dém, Josern: 1795-1850, Dec. 10; b. Tarnov, 
Galicia: commander of the army in Transylvania during 
the Hungarian revolution, 1848-9. After a course of 
military adventure in Poland, he went to France, where 
he earned a livelihood by teaching mechanics and mne- 
monics. In 1848, after failing in an attempt to organize 
an insurrection in Vienna, he joined the Hungarians, and 
was intrusted with the command of the army of Transyl- 
vania, 8,000-10,000 men. After some checks from the 
Austrian army, he defeated them at Hermannstadt and 
the bridge of Piski; and succeeded in driving both them 
and their allies, the Russians, back into Wallachia, 1849, 
March. Having thus made himself master of Transylvania, 
he proposed, by amnesties and general mild rule, to gain 
the adherence of the German and Slavonian population, 
especially in Wallachia; but his propositions were not en- 
tertained by Kossuth and the Hungarian commissariat. 
After expelling the troops under Puchner from the 
Banat, B. returned into Transylvania, where the Russians 
had defeated the Hungarians. Here he reorganized his 
forces, and did all that was possible in his circumstances 
te prevent the union of the Russians with the Austrians, 
but his efforts were unsuccessful. After failing in an 
attempt to excite an insurrection in Moldavia, he was de- 
feated in a battle near Schiszburg, where he was opposed 
to three times the number of his own troops. At Kos- 
suth’s request, he now hastened into Hungary, where he 
took part in the unfortunate battle near Temesvar. Re- 
treating into Transylvania, he defended himself for some 
days against a vastly superior force, and then made his 
escape into Turkey, where he embraced, from political 
motives, the profession of Islam, was raised to the dignity 
of a pasha, and obtained a command in the Turkish army, 
In 1850, Feb., he was sent to Aleppo, where, after sup- 
pressing the sanguinary insurrection of the Arabs against 
the Christian population, he died of fever. In private life 
B. was benevolent, and, as a military leader, was dis- 
tinguished by courage, presence of mind in extreme dan- 
ger, and remarkable rapidity of movement. 


BEMA, n. bé’ma [Gr. a tribunal]: a raised structure for 
an elevated seat; a bishop’s throne. 

BEMBATOOKA, bém-bi-té'kd, Bay or: safe and com- 
modious bay on the n.w. coast of Madagascar; lat. 16° s., 
long, 46° e. Prime bullocks are sold here for between 
two and three dollars each, and are bought extensively 
by agents of the French government, who have them 
driven to Fort Dauphin, on Antongil Bay, on the opposite 
side of the island, where they are killed and cured for 
the use of the French navy, and for colonial consumption. 
Rice also is very cheap at Bembatooka. Majunga, on the 
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n. side of the bay, is an important town, Bembatooka 
being but a village. 

BEMBECID&, bem-bés'i-dé: family of hymenopterous 
insects of the division in which the females are furnished 
with stings.» With Sphegide (q.v.), and other nearly allied 
families, they receive the popular name of Sand-wasps. 
They very much resemble bees or wasps in general ap- 
pearance. They are natives of the warmer parts of: the 
world. Some of them are remarkable for the odor of 
roses which they emit. The females make burrows in. 
sandy banks, in each of which they deposit an egg, and 
along with it the bodies of a few flies as food for the 
larva. The B. tly very rapidly, and with a loud buzzing 
noise. Bembex rostrata is common in the s. of Europe. 

BEMBO, bém'bé, Pierro: 1470, May 20—1547, Jan. 18; 
b. Venice: celebrated Italian scholar of the 16th c. He 
studied at Padua and Ferrara. He edited the Italian 
poems of Petrarch, printed by Aldus, 1501, and the 
Terzerime of Dante, 1502. In 1506, he proceeded to the 
court of Urbino, whence, 1512, he went to Rome, and was 
made sec. to Pope Leo X. On the death of Leo, B. re- 
turned to Padua, where he became a liberal patron of 
literature and the arts, as well as afertile writer. In 1529, 
he was made historiographer to the republic of Venice, 
and keeper of St. Mark’s Library. In 1539, B., who had 
taken only the minor ecclesiastical orders, was unex- 
pectedly presented with a cardinal’s hat by Pope Paul III., 
who afterwards appointed him to the dioceses of Gubbio 
and Bergamo. . united in his character all that is 
amiable. He was the restorer of good style in both Latin 
and Italian literature, having had a taste so fastidious that 
he is said to have subjected each of his own writings to 
forty revisions previous to publication. Some of his writ- 
ings are marred by the licentiousness of the time. Among 
his works may be mentioned the Rerum Veneticarum Libri 
XII. (Venice, 1551), of which he published an Italian 
edition (Venice, 1552); his Prose, dialogues in which are 
given the rules of the Tuscan dialect; Gli Asolani, a series 
of disputations on love, etc.; Rime, a collection of sonnets 
and canzonets; his Letters, Italian and Latin; and the 
work, De Virgilii Culice et Terentii Fabulis. His collected 
works were published at Venice, 4 vols., 1729. 

BEM’'BRIDGE BEDS: a division of the Upper Eocene 
strata, resting on the St. Helen’s, and: capped by the 
Hempstead series; developed principally in the Isle of 
Wight. Ed. Forbes, who carefully examined them there, 
has arranged them in four subdivisions: 1. The upper 
marls and laminated gray clays, which form the basement 
bed of the ‘ black land,’ the lowest member of the Hemp- 
stead series; distinguished by the abundance of Melania 
turretissima. 2. Unfossiliferous mottled clays, alternating 
with fossiliferous marls and clays whose characteristic 
organisms are Cerithium mutabile and Cyrena pulchra. 3. 
The oyster-bed, of greenish marl, containing immense 
quantities of a species of oyster (Ostrea Vectensis) with 
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Cerithia, Mytili, and other marine mollusca. 4. The Bena- 
bridge limestone, generally a compact, pale-yellow, or 
cream-colored limestone, but sometimes vesicular and con- 
cretionary, and containing occasionally siliceous or cherty 
bands. This is interstratified with shales and friable 
marls. All the beds are fossiliferous, containing num- 
erous land and fresh-water shells. One bed is composed 
almost entirely of the remains of a little globular Paludina. 
Shells of ZLymnea and Planorbis are abundant, and are 
accompanied with the spirally striated nucules of two 
species of Chara, water-plants which have been well pre- 
served because of the large quantity of lime which enters 
into their composition. In this division have been found 
the mammalian remains of the species of Palaotherium 
(q.v.) and Anoplotherium (q.v.) which characterize the 
gypseous deposits of Montmartre; it is consequently con- 
sidered the British equivalent of these Parisian beds. 

No marked line of distinction separates this series from 
the St. Helen’s beds on which it rests. The contained 
organisms indicate that both had the same fluvio-marine 
origin. The maximum thickness of the Bembridge series 
is 115 ft. 

BEMIRE, v. bé-mir' [AS. be; Icel. myri, a swamp]: to 
soil, as with mud, in passing through dirty places. BE- 
MI'RING, imp. BEMIRED, pp. bé-mira’. 

BEMOAN, v. bé-mén' [AS. bi, mænan, to moan]: to 
lament: to express sorrow for; to bewail. BEMOAN’ING, 
imp. BEMOANED, pp. bč-mönd'. BrMOAN’ER, one who 
bemoans.—S=n. of ‘bemoan’: to bewail; lament; deplore. 

BEMOCK, v. 6é-mok’ [be, to make; and mock]: in OE., 
to treat with mockery. 

BEN, n. bën [Scot.]: in Scot., an inner apartment. 
See Bor. 

BEN, or ABEN, or AVEN, or EBxN or Ibn: forms, in the 
different Semitic languages, of the same word, which 
means ‘son,’ and is used as a prefix tc names. Ben, a 
Hebrew form, is familiar to us from its use in Bible names 
=e Benhadad, son or worshipper of Hadad, or Adod, 
chief idol of the Syrians; Benoni, son of my pain; Ben- 
jamin, son of the right hand, etc. These examples show 
that not only literal but metaphorical sonship is expressed 
by this prefix. This form of constructing a name by com- 
position was common in the Semitic languages, on account 
of their lack of patronymics. The plural, Benz, is found 
in the names of many Arab tribes—as Beni Omayyah, sons 
of Omayyah, the family known in history as the Ommi- 
ades; and sometimes in the names of places—as Beni- 
Hassan. 

BEN, or BEIN, or BHEIN: Gaelic word signifying ‘ moun- 
tain’ or ‘mountain head.’ It is prefixed to the name of 
many mountains in Scotland—as Ben Nevis, Ben Macdhui, 
Ben Cruachan, etc. The corresponding term in various 
parts of Europe is Pen, found in many of the names in 
Cornwall and Wales, in the Pennine Alps, and probably. 
also in the word Apennines and the Cevennes of France. 
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BEN, Or oF: fluid fixed oil, obtained from the seeds of 
a tree found in India and Arabia, and known as the 
HORSERADISH TREE (Moringa pterygosperma). The seeds 
are called BEN NU'’s, and are roundish, with three mem- 
branous wings. The oil is used by watchmakers, because 
it does not readily freeze; also by perfumers, as the basis 
of various scents; and other oils are often adulterated with 
it. See HORSERADISH TREE. 


BENARES, bén-d'réz (better spelled Bandras or 
Varanasi): city on the left side of the Ganges, which here 
varies, according to the season, between 50 and 92 ft. in 
depth, and in, width between 600 yards and a little more 
than half a mile; in lat. 25° 17’ n., long. 88° 4’ e.; 421 m. 
to the n.w. of Calcutta, and 466 and 74 respectively to the 
s.e. of Delhi and Allahabad. Without reckoning Secrole, 
which, at the distance of 2 or 8 m. westward, contains the 
official establishments, B. covers a kind of amphitheatre 
of 3 m. in front, and 1 m. in depth, the immediate margin 
of the river, which is comparatively steep, being occupied 
chiefly by flights of steps, or ghats, as they are called, 
where crowds of all classes spend the day in business, 
amusement, or devotion. This lively scene, backed by 
the minarets of about 270 mosques, and the pinnacles of 
over 1,400 pagodas, presents a highly picturesque appear- 
ance from the opposite shore of the Ganges. On closer 
inspection, the city, as a whole, disappoints a visitor. The 
streets, or rather alleys, altogether impracticable for 
wheeled-carriages, barely afford a passage to individual 
horsemen or single beasts of burden; and these thorough- 
fares are shut out from sun and air by buildings of several 
stories. Yet many of the houses are very handsome and 
elaborately ornamented. 

In the traditions of the country, B. is believed to have 
been coeval with creation; and not entirely unauthentic 
history does assign to it a really high antiquity. In its 
actual condition, however, B. is modern. Both in extent 
and in embellishment, it owes much to the influence of 
Mahratta ascendency, which dates from the close of the 
17th c.; and it has perhaps, nota single structure that 
reaches back to the close of the 16th. As the central seat 
of Hinduism, B., on high occasions, attracts immense 
crowds of pilgrims—sometimes as many as 100,000; and 
some years ago, during an eclipse of the moon, forty per- 
sons were trampled to death in the streets. Naturally 
enough, the Brahmins of B. have always been remarkable 
for bigotry. Now, however, Brahminism appears on the 
decline: and a result, which Mohammedan persecution 
vainly tried to produce, seems to be gradually achieved, 
chiefly through the introduction of European literature and 
science. On the Sanskrit College, instituted 1792, there 
was ata later date ingrafted an English department, com- 

rising poetry, history, mathematics, and political economy. 
Tt is attended by numerous Hindus, and a few Mussulmans 
and native Christians. B., as Heber has observed, is very 


- industrious and wealthy, as well as very holy. Besides ex- 
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tensive manufactures in cotton, wool, and silk, its command. 
ing position on the grand line of communication—road, 
river, and rail alike—renders it the principal emporium of 
the neighboring regions. It is the great mart for the shawls 
of the n., the diamonds of the s., and the muslins of the e.; 
while it circulates the varied productions of Europe and 
America over Bundelcund, Goruckpore, Nepal, etc. For 
the general history of the city, see BENAREs (District). For 
details of the aia of 1857, see SEcROLE. See Sherring’s 
Sacred City of the Hindus (1868). Pop. of B. (1881) 199,700. 


BENA’RES, or Bana’ras: district in India under the 
lieut. governorship of the Northwest Provinces; bounded 
w. and n. by Jounpur; e. by Ghazeepore and Shahabad; s. 
and w. by Mirzapore. It extends in n. lat. between 25° 7’ 
and 25° 32’, and ine. long. between 82° 45’ and 83° 388’; 
about 30 m. by about 55; 998 sq. m. The district is trav- 
ersed by the Ganges in a n.e. direction for about 45 m. 
Besides other rivers, such as the Karamnasa, the Goomtee, 
and the Burna, and several inferior streams, lakes and tanks 
are numerous but small, the largest not exceeding a mile in 
circuit. The annual rainfall, though averaging less than 
in the lower parts of the Ganges, is considerable, always ex- 
ceeding 80 inches, and amounting in 1823 to 89 inches. 
Considering that the tract is barely within the tropics, and 
but little elevated above the sea, the range of the thermom- 
eter is unusually great. being between 45° in January, and 
111° in May. The mean temperature is stated at 77°, near! 
the- middle point between the two extremes. The soil, 
though here and there sterile, is in general characterized by 

eat fertility, more particularly to the left of the Ganges. 

n the growth of opium, indigo, and sugar—more especially 
of the last—the district surpasses nearly every other portion 
of British India. In fact, the state of agriculture is such as 
may be expected from the density of the population. The 
rich fields, the thriving villages, and the luxuriant groves 
render the aspect of the country delightful; and perhaps 
the best proof of the presence of industry and civilization is 
the fact that elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, lions, and 
tigers, hunted in 1529, have entirely disappeared. After a 
Hindu domination, according to popular faith, of 2,400 
years, the district sank under the Mussulman yoke 1193; 
and, in the first half of the 16th c., it was annexed by Baber 
to the Mogul empire. On the dismemberment of that 
dominion, it fell to the share of the Nawab of Oude, whose 
grandson, 1775, ceded it to the East India Company, about 
ten years after that body had acquired the sovereignty of 
Bengal. Pop. (1881) 892,684; almost 900 to a sq. m.; in- 
habited houses, over 100,000. 


BENATEK, bda-nd'ték: small town of Bohemia, on the 
right bank of the Iser, a few miles distant from Prague; for 
a long time the residence of the celebrated astronomer 
Tycho Brahé. i 

BENAVENTE, bäã-nä-věn'tā: town of Spain, province 
of Zamora; on the w. or right bank of the Esla, opposite 
the mouth of the Cea, 34 m. n, from Zamora. Itis over- 
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looked by a huge half-ruined castle, and surrounded by a 
decayed mud-wall, in which are six gates. It has spacious 
streets and squares, six churches, a number of schools, 
three hospitals, a bisbop’s palace, etc. The castle was 
formerly the seat of the family of Pimentel, Counts of 
Benavente, to whose progenitor it was granted 1394, The 
interior of the castle was desolated by Soult, on his retreat 
from Oporto, and fragments of sculpture still lie scattered 
about. At B. Moore’s retreat commenced, 1809, Dec. 28. 
B. is pow a dull and poverty-stricken place, chiefly of mud 
cottages. There is no bridge; the Esla is crossed by a ferry- 
boat. Pop. 4,500. 

BENBECULA, dén-bd-ki'lé: one of the Hebrides, or 
Western Isles of Scotland, between North and South Uist, 
20 m. w. of Skye; belonging to Inverness-shire. It is 8m. 
long and 8 broad, low and flat, and consists chiefly of bog, 
sand, and lake, resting on a substratum of gneiss rock, with 
a very broken coast-line. The people are fishermen and 
small farmers, who fertilize the soil with the seaweed cast 
ashore on the island. Pop. (1881) 1,661. 

BENBOW, dén'bé, Joun: English admiral, 1650-1702, 
Nov. 4; b. in Shropshire. He distinguished himself first 
as captain of a merchantman, in a bloody action with Sallee 
pirates. James II. gave him a commission in the navy. 
After the Revolution, he obtained the command of a large 
ship, and in the course of a few years was made rear- 
admiral. The most memorable of this gallant sailor’s ex- 
ploits was his last, where his stubborn valor contrasted nobly 
with the dastardly behavior of hiscaptains. Off St. Martha, 
in the West Indies, 1702, Aug. 19, he came up with a 
superior French force under Admiral Du Casse. For four 
days he kept up a running-fight with the enemy, almost de- 
serted by the rest of his squadron. On the morning of the 
24th, his right leg was smashed by a chain-shot. soon 
as his wound was dressed, he was carried to the quarter- 
deck, and directed the fight while it lasted. The enemy 
sustained severe loss; but the infamous cowardice of the 
other captains, who actually refused to obey the admiral’s 
signals, made the contest hopeless, and B. sailed away to 
Jamaica. He died of his wound. The recusant officers 
were tried by court-martial, and two captains were shot. 
B.’s employment of explosive vessels at St. Malo seems to 
have been an anticipation of Lord Dundonald’s method at 
Basque Roads. 

BENCH, n. dénsh (AS. bene: Dan. bänk: Icel. bekkr 
(see BANK) ]: a long seat of wood or stone; a strong table; 
the seat of the judges; the judges or magistrates on it: V. 
to furnish with benches. BENCHER, n. dénsh’ér, one of the 
senior members of an Inn of Court, the body charged with 
the management of its affairs. BENCH'ERSHIP, n. the con- 
dition or dignity of a bencher. BENCHMARK, in surveying, 
a mark showing the starting-point in levelling along a line; 
also any one of a series of similar marks which show where 
the levelling-staffs were placed when the various levels were 
read. BENCH WARRANT, in Jaz, a process issued against a 
person by a court of law. 
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BENCH: the dais or elevated part of a court-room or 
chamber where the judges sit to administer the laws. In 
English courts of justice, this seat is in form literally a 
bench or couch along one end of the court-room, the num- 
ber of judges and their places on this bench being marked 
by separate desks, one for each judge; but in the United 
States, chairs, set in a row on a platform, take the place of 
the bench. The term B. is applied also to the judges as a 
class; thus we speak of the B.and bar. It has likewise, 
popularly and conventionally, in England, an ecclesiastical 
application, the bishops of the Church of England being, as 
a body, sometimes designated by it; hence the expression, 
‘ B. of Bishops.’ See BANC. 


BENCH, Common, Court oF: in England, a technical 
name sometimes given to the Court of Common Pleas: see 
Courts oF COMMON Law. i 


BENCH, Kıxnc’s or QUEEN’s: in England, the supreme 
court of common law in the kingdom: see COURTS or COM- 
MON Law. 

BENCH, UPPER: name given to the Court of King’s 
Hench in the time of Cromwell: see COURTS OF COMMON 

AW. 

BENCHERS, dénch'érz: members of the governing bodies 
of the four great Law Societies in England, or Inns of 
Court—Lincoln’s Inn, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn—are so called. They are generally queen’s 
couasel or barristers of distinction; and they annually elect 
a president or treasurer, as he is called, who takes the chair 
at their corporate meetings, and speaks and acts in their 
name: see INNS oF COURT. 

BENCH-WARRANT: warrant signed by a superior 
judge or two justices of the peace, during the assizes or ses- 
sions, to apprehend a defendant, against whom a bill of 
indictment has been found: see WARRANT. 

BENCOOLEN, bén-ké'len: cap. of a Dutch residency on 
the w. coast of Sumatra; in 102° 20’ e. long., and 3° 48’ s. 
lat. Pop. 7,000. 

The residency B. has an area of 9,567 sq. m. Rice, 
coffee, maize, sugar-cane, the cocoa-nut, and other fruits 
are grown. About 400,000 Ibs. of pepper are produced 
annually. B. was founded by the English (1686), but was 

iven to the’ Dutch by the London Treaty, 1824, Mar. 11. 
op. of dist. (1881) 143,248. 

BEND, v. bénd [AS. bendan,; Icel. benda, to stretch]: to 
stretch as a bow; to crook; to incline; to turn over or 
round; in naut., to tie or make fast; thus, to ‘ bend the 
cable’ is to tie or make it fast: N. a turn; a curve. BEND'- 
ING, imp. BEND'ED, or BENT, pp.: ADJ. in a crooked posi- 
tion, as the leg at the knee. BEN'DER, n. one who or that 
which. BENDABLE, a. bénd'd-bl, that may be bent. BEND, 
n. in ker., a band passing diagonally across a shield from 
one corner to another—see note under EscUAGE. BEND'LET, 
n. a narrow bend. BEND SINISTER [L. sinister, on the left]: 
a band on a shield running from the upper right-hand 
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corner to the lower left-hand corner, as it appears to the eye, 
and denoting bastardy. BEND'Y, a. having bends which 
divide it diagonally into four, six, or more parts.—Syn. of 
‘bend, v.’: to crook; curve; direct; incline; exert; apply; 
subdue; bow; purpose. 


BEND, in Heraldry: one of the honorable ordinaries, or 
more important figures in Heraldry. It is formed by two 
parallel lines, which may be either straight, 
or indented, engrailed, etc. (q.v.), drawn 
from the dexter to the sinister base, and con- 
sequently passing athwart the shield. The 
B. occupies a fifth part of the shield in 
breadth, if plain; and a third part, if charged. 
Bead The B. is supposed to represent a shoulder- 

na, belt, or scarf, worn over the shoulder. 
When heralds speak of the B. simply, the B dexter is un- 
derstood, the B. sinister being always expressly mentioned. 

Bend Sinister is the bend dexter reversed, and passing 
from the left to the right side of the shield, as the dexter 
ae from the right to the left. See Bar and Bastarp 

AR. 

There are four diminutives of the Bend—viz., the bend- 
let, the garter, the cost, and the rbbon. A 








Cost. Ribbon, 


The terms in bend, per bend, bendy, etc., frequent in her- 
aldic works, signify that the charge is placed, or the shield 
divided, diagonally in the direction of the bend. 


BENDER, bën'der: fortified town, with a citadel, prov- 
ince of Bessarabia, Russia; on the right bank of the Dnies- 
ter, 48 m. from its mouth. B. has paper-mills, tanneries, 
forges, and saltpetre-works. In 1770, the Russians cap- 
tured the place, and put the garrison and inhabitants, then 
amounting to about 30,000, to the sword. It was restored 
to the Turks, 1774, and again stormed by the Russians, 1809. 
Become Turkish again, it was taken possession of by Rus- 
sia, 1811. Charles XII of Sweden lived, 1709-12, at Var- 
nitza, near Bender. Pop. including many Armenians, Ta- 
tars, Moldavians, and Jews (1880), 26,842, 
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BEN'DIGO: a county in the colony of Victoria, 1,949 
sq. m. in extent, forming part of the Loddon district. It 
is also the old name of the town of SANDHURST, on the 
Bendigo Creek, 100 m. n.n.w. of Melbourne (with which it 
is connected by rail), in the centre of a rich auriferous 
country, consisting chiefly of quartz ranges. Sandhurst 
owes its rise to the discovery of rich alluvial deposits of 
gold here in 1851; and since the adoption of the new 
method of quartz-reefing in 1872, the operations in connec- 
tion with gold-mining now extend over 145 sq. m. of coun- 
try. There are 779 distinct auriferous quartz reefs, and 
the yield of gold for the quarter ending 1882, March, was 
80 223 0z. The mines give employment to 6,757 persons, of 
whom 817 are Chinese. Sandhurst, among Victorian towns, 
ranks next to Melbourne in importance, and had in 1881 
ratable property valued at £1,663,940. At that date the 
town had about 100 m. of streets. The main street is 
called Pall Mall, the chief public buildings are the banks, 
insurance offices, the hospital, mechanics’ institute, the nu- 
merous places of worship, and the government offices. Be 
sides gold-mining, the chief industries are brewing, iron- 
founding, coach-building, brick and tile making, and in 
the district farming and vine-growing. Sandhurst has pos- 
tal, telegraph, and money-order offices, a savings-bank, and 
three newspapers. Sandhurst was proclaimed a munici- 
pality, 1855, a borough, 1863, and a city, 1871. Pop. of 
Sandhurst (1881) 28,128; with Chinese, 28,662. 


BENDLEATHER, n.: asuperior quality of shoe-leather. 


BENE, n. bén e [etym. doubtful]: the American name of 
the Sesamum orientale, or Oil-plant, called Vangloe in the 
West Indies. 

BENE, ba'nd: town in the province of Mondovi, Pied- 
mont, 18 miles n.e. of Coni. There are many ruins of an 
ancient Roman town here. Pop. 6,000. 


BENEATH, prep. 5é-néth' [AS. be, by; neothan, beneath, 
below]: under; lower in position or rank: AD. in a lower 
place; below. 


BENEDEK, bd'né-dék, Lupwia von: 1804-81, Apr. 
27; b. Oedenburg. Hungary: Austrian general. He en- 
tered the army, 1822, and on the occasion of the insurrec- 
tion in Galicia, 1846, he distinguished himself. In 1847 he 
commanded a regiment in Italy. On the occasion of the 
retreat from Milan, his name was mentioned in the arm 
reports by Marshal Radetsky in the highest terms. He 
afterwards won renown at the taking of Mortara. and in the 
battle of Novara. In 1849 he commanded in Hungary. and 
was in several battles, being twice wounded. At the close 
of the Hungarian campaign, he was ordered again, high in 
command, to Italy. In the Italian campaign of 1859, B. 
commanded the eighth corps of the Austrians At Solfer- 
ino, B. drove back the Piedmontese with great slaughter, 
and was the last to leave the field. He was gov. of Hun- 
gary in 1860, and soon afterwards got the command of the 

ustrian army in that country. He commanded the Aus- 
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trians in the war with Prussia, 1866, but shortly after the 
defeat of Sadowa he was superseded. 

BENEDICITE, bén-é-dis'i-te: ancient hymn or song; a 
Hebrew canticle said to have been composed with reference 
to the three children in the fiery furnace, Dan. iii. 8-30; 
sung in the Christian Church as early as the time of St. 
Chrysostom, and used in the Anglican Church in the morn- 
ing services when the Te Deum is not sung. It is named 
from its first word in the Latin: in Eng. it begins ‘O all ye 
Works of the Lord! bless ye the Lord!’ 


BENEDICEK, n. bén'é-dik, also spelled BEN'EDICT [one of 
‘Shakespeare’s characters in Much Ado about Nothing, who 
begins as a confirmed bachelor and ends by marrying 
Beatrice]: a late, unwilling, or unexpected convert to 
matrimony; sometimes applied to a bachelor. 

BENEDICT: name of fourteen popes. Of these the fol- 
lowing are historically important: 

Benevicr VIII., son of Count Gregory of Tuscoli, was 
elected in 1012; but was driven from Rome by the anti- 
pope Gregory. In 1014, he was restored to the papal chair 
by Emperor Henry II., and afterwards defeated the Sara- 
cens, and took from them, with the help of the Pisans and 
Genoese, the island of Sardinia, also various places in Apulia 
from the Greeks, by the help of Henry. He distinguished 
himself as a reformer of the clergy, and interdicted, at the 
synod of Pavia, both clerical marriage and concubinage. 
He died 1024. 

Benepict IX., nephew of the preceding, was elected 
pope at the age of 18, in 1033; but in 1088, the Romans rose 
in indignation, and banished him on account of his almost 
unexampled Jicentiousness. He was reinstalled by Conrad 
II.; again formally deposed by the Consul Ptolemæus, who 
set up Sylvester III. in his place; and after three months, 
was once more installed as pope by means of bribery. By a 
new simoniacal compact, John Gratianus was declared 
under the name of Gregory VI. The emperor Henry fr. 
to remove such gross scandals from the church, deposed all 
the three popes—B., Sylvester, and Gregory, and caused 
Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, to be elected as Clement IL.; 
but on his death, 1047, the deposed B. IX. again corruptly 
regained the papal see, and held it eignt months, until 1049, 
wien he was displaced, first by Damasus II., afterwards b 
Leo IX. He died in the convent of Grotta Ferrata, 1056. 

Benepict XIII. (pope 1724-30) was a learned and 
well-disposed man, of simple habits and pure morals, though 
rather strict in his notions of the papal prerogative. e 
unfortunately yielded himself to the guidance of Cardinal 
Coscia, a greedy, unscrupulous personage, who greatly 
abused the confidence reposed in him. B. always showed 
moderation in politics, and an honorable love of peace, and 
was instrumental in bringing about the Seville treaty of 
1729. During this pontificate, a remarkably large number 
of saints, chiefly from the monastic orders, were added to 
the calendar. 

BrenEDIcT XIV. (PROSPERO LAMBERTINI), most worthy 
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to be remembered of all the pontiffs so named, was b. 
Bologna, 1675. Before his elevation, he had distinguished 
himself by extensive learning, and by ability in the several 
offices of Promotor Fidei, Bp. of Ancona (1727), cardinal 
ek and Abp. of Bologna (1782). Succeeding Clement 

II., he began his pontificate, 1740, with several wise and 
conciliatory measures; founded chairs of physic, chemistry, 
and mathematics in Rome; revived the acad. of Bologna, and 
instituted others; dug out the obelisk in the Campus Martius, 
constructed fountains, rebuilt churches; caused the best 
English and French books to be translated into Italian, and 
in many other ways encouraged literature and science. His 
piety was sincere, enlightened, and tolerant, and his doc 
trines were well exemplified in his practice. He was ex- 
tremely anxious that the morals of the clergy shouid be 
untainted; and, to that effect, established a board of exam 
iners for all candidates to vacant sees In proof of his 
toleration, he showed the frankest kindness to all strangers 
visiting his capital, whatever the nature of their religious 
opinions, The only accusation brought against him by his 
Roman subjects was, ‘ that he wrote and studied too much, 
but ruled too little,’ or left affairs of business too much in 
the hands of the Cardinal Valentine. After a painful ill- 
ness, B. XIV. died 1758, May 3.—His most important 
works are that On the Divcesan Synod; On the Sacrifice of 
the Mass; and On the Beatification and Canonization of 
Saints. A complete edition of his heak was published 
under the care of the Jesuit de Azevedo (12 vols., 1747-51), 
anıl in 16 vols. (1777). 

BENEDICT, Sir Juxrus: 1804, Dec. 24—1885, June 5; 
b. Stuttgart: musician and composer, German by birth, but, 
since 1836, resident in England. He studied first under 
Hummel at Weimar, and afterwards under Weber at Dres- 
den. On Weber’s recommendation, he was, 1824, made 
music director of the Kairnther Thor Theatre, Vienna; and 
afterwards filled the same post at Naples. While in Naples, 
he produced an opera buffa called Giacinta ed Ernesto, and 
an opera seria, J Portoghesi a Goa. In Paris, and afterwards 
(1835) in London, he appeared with great success as a pianist. 
In 1836, he took up his permanent residence in London, 
and was, during that year, director of the opera buffa at 
the Lyceum, where he produced an operetta of his own, 
composed in Naples, Un Anno ed un Giorno, Turning bis 
attention afterwards to English opera, he composed The 
Gypsy’s Warning (1838), The Brides of Venice (1844), and 
The Crusaders (1846), three works which, translated into 
German, have been well received in the composer’s native 
country. He conducted the opera in Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, 1843,4, and the Norwich Musical Festival, 1845, 
and has since conducted much at concerts and t musi- 
cal gatherings in London and in the provinces. In 1850, he 
conducted at Jenny Lind’s concerts in America. In 1860, 
he produced a cantata, Undine, at the Norwich Musical 
Festival, which was very well received. His Lily of Kil 
lurney, tirst given, 1862, at Covent Garden, was his greatest 
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tic success. He produced a cantata, Richard Cour de 
ton (1863); an opera di camera, The Bride of Song (1864); 
and the cantatas St. Cecilia (1866) and Graziella (1882). 
His operas have much dramatic and melodic beauty, and in 
style and feeling are singularly English, to be the composi- 
tion of a foreigner His oratorio, St. Peter, written for the 
Samingan Musical Festival, 1870, had extraordinary suc- 
cess. is first symphony was received with great favor, 
1873. In 1878 he was for the twelfth time conductor of the 
Norwich Festival. He was knighted, 1871. : 
BENEDICT, bën'ė-dikt, SaInt. 480-543, Mar. 21: b. 
Nursia, in Umbria, Italy: founder of monachism in the 
west. His family was rich, and at an early age B. was sent 
to the schools of literature and jurisprudence at Rome, but 
soon grew dissatisfied with the sterile instruction dispensed. 
The world was full of distractions, impurities, and ignor- 
ance; and it was difficult to resist by the ordinary safe- 
guards of virtue the colossal evils by which men were en- 
vironed; only, therefore, in the devotions of religion, in the 
holy silence of solitary meditation, did B. see a safe refuge 
from the sins of the time, and the possibility of realizing a 
spiritual strength which would enable him to stem the tide 
of corruption that was setting in. He resolved to leave the 
city, and betake himself to some deep solitude in which the 
murmur of the world would be inaudible, and alone in the 
rocky wilderness wrestle with his own nature, until he had 
conquered it and laid it a sacrifice on the altar of God. In 
ursuance of this resolution, when he had reached, accord- 
ing to some, the age of only 14, he departed from Rome, 
accompanied for the first 24 miles by the nurse whom his 
parents had sent with him asan attendant to the city. B. 
then left her, and retired to a deserted country lying on a 
lake, hence called Sublacum (now Subiaco). ere, in a 
cavern (which afterwards received the name of the Holy 
Grotto), he dwelt three years, until his fame spread over 
the country, and multitudes came to see him. He was 
now appointed abbot of a neighboring monastery; but soon 
left it, as the morals of the half-wild monks were not severe 
enough for his taste. This, however. only excited a livelier 
interest in his character, and as he lived in a period of rapid 
migration and interfusion of races and nations, he could not 
fail to draw crowds of wanderers about him. Wealthy 
Romans also placed their sons under his care, anxious that 
they should be trained for a spiritual life. B. was thus 
enabled to found twelve cloisters, over each of which he 
placed a superior. The savage Goths even were attracted 
to him, and employed in the useful and civilizing practice 
of agriculture, gardening, etc. He now sought another 
retreat, and, with a few followers, founded a monastery on 
Monte Cassino, near Naples, afterwards one of the richest 
and most famous in Italy. Here he extirpated the linger- 
ing relics of paganism, and had his celebrated interview 
with Totila, King of the Goths, to whom he spoke frankly 
and sharply on his errors. In 515, he is said to have com- 
posed his Regula Monachorum, in which he aimed, among 
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other things, at repressing the irregular and licentious life 
of the wandering monks, by introducing stricter discipline 
and order. It eventually became the common rule of all 
western monachism. The monasteries which B. founded 
were simply religious colleges, intended to develop a high 
spiritual character, which might beneficially influence the 
world. To the abbot was given supreme power, and he 
was told to acquit himself in all his relations with the wis- 
dom of God, and of his Master. The discipline recom- 
mended by St. B. is, nevertheless, milder than that of ori- 
ental monachism with regard to food, clothing, etc.; but 
enjoins continual residence in the monastery, and, in addi- 
tion to the usual religious exercises, directs that the monks 
shall employ themselves in manual labors, imparting in- 
struction to youth, copying manuscripts for the library, etc. 
By this last injunction, St. B., though this was not directly 
intended, preserved many of thé literary remains of 
antiquity; for the injunction, which he gave only with re- 
gard to religious books, was extended afterwards to many 
secular productions. It is remarkable that the founder of 
the most learned of all the monastic orders was himself so 
little of a scholar, that St. Gregory the Great described him 
as being ‘ scienter nesciens, et sapienter indoctus’—learnedly 
ignorant, and wisely unlearned. See BENEDICTINES. 
BENEDICT BISCOP: English ecclesiastic; abt. 629 
-690, Jan. 12. He exercised an important influence on 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and learning. He was of a noble 
Northumbrian family (his patronymic, according to Ed- 
dius, being Baducing), and until about his 25th year, was 
a courtier of Oswin, King of Northumberland. About that 
time, he gave up his court-life, and accompanied Wilfred 
to Rome (654), where he spent about ten years in study, and 
from which he seems to have returned soon after the synod 
of Whitby, 664. In 665 he was in Rome a second time, 
being sent on a mission by Alchfrid, King of Northumbria. 
After a stay at Rome of a few months, he went to Lerins, 
in Provence, where he became a monk, received the tonsure, 
and spent about two years, thus acquiring a mae eoee of 
monastic discipline. He returned to Rome, 668, came to Eng: 
land with Theodore and Adrian, and was made abbot of the 
monastery of St. Peter (afterwards that of St. Augustine) in 
Canterbury. This he resigned two years afterwards, and 
` went to Rome for a third time. for the purpose of bringing 
home the literary treasures which he had already collected. 
He returned about 673, bringing with him a large collection 
of valuable books, and repaired to Northumbria, where 
King Ecgfrid gave him land near the mouth of the Wear, 
on which he founded the famous monastery of Wearmouth. 
Workmen were brought from France to build and giaze the 
church and monastery, this being one of the earliest in- 
stances of the use of glass for windows in England. He 
also introduced from Gaul and Rome (which he visited 
again,.678) church utensils and vestments, relics, pictures, 
images, and again a vast number of books. He brought 
with him John, archchanter of St. Peter’s, who introduced 
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the Roman choral service. On his return from this visit to 
Rome, King Ecgfrid presented him with more land on the 
other side of the Wear, at a place called Girwi, on which 
he built a second monastery, dependent on Wearmouth. 
B. made his fifth and last journey to Rome, 685, and, asop 
former occasions, came home loaded with books and pict- 
ures, bringing with him also, according to Bede, two silk 
palls ‘ ofincomparable workmanship.’ Shortly after his re- 
turn from Rome, abt. 687, he was seized with palsy, under 
which after languishing three years he died. ue his 
long ilness, be often anxiously exhorted his monks to look 
carefully after his books, and preserve them from loss or 
injury. 
he benefits conferred by B. on Anglo-Saxon civilization, 

then only in its dawn, and the impulse given by his labors 
to Anglo-Saxon learning, were greater than can now be es- 
timated. It is not certain that he wrote any books, and 
those ascribed to him are of little value; but by his personal 
teaching, and especially by his founding at Wearmouth such 
a valuable and, for the time, extensive library, he implanted 
in the nation a taste for literature and learning, which soon 
was fruitful in results, and continued so for many cen- 
turies. Bede, who was his pupil, has written a life of B., 
and the numerous works of this * venerable’ author are the 
best proof of the extent and variety of information to which 
he had access in the monastery of Wearmouth.—See 
Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria. 

BENEDICTINES, L. plu., dén'é-dik'tins: general name 
of all the monks following the rule of St. Benedict of 
Nursia (see BENEDICT, St.). The first Benedictine mon- 
astery was founded at Monte Cassino, in the kingdom of 
Naples, about 529, by St. Benedict himself. The order in 
creased so rapidly after the 6th c., that the B. must be re- 

arded as the main agents in the spread of Christianity, civ- 
llization, and learning in the west. They are said at one time 
to have had as many as 37,000 monasteries, and counted 
among their branches the great order of Clugny, founded 
about 910: the still greater order of the Cistercians, founded 
in the following century; the congregations of Monte Cas- 
sino, 1408, of St. Vanne, 1600, and of St. Maur on the 
Loire, 1627. To this last congregation all the Benedictine 
houses in France were affiliated. It had afterwards its chief 
seat at St. Maur, near Vincennes. and more lately at St. 
Germain-des-Prés, near Paris. Its fine conventuai build- 
ings at St. Maur on the Loire were destroyed during the 
revolutionary troubles. Numbering among its monks such 
scholars as Mabillon, Montfaucon, Sainte-Martbe, D Achery, 
. Martene, Durand, Rivet. Clemencet, Carpentier, Toustain, 
Constant, and Tassin, it has rendered services to literature 
which it would be difficult to over-estimate Besides ad- 
mirabie editions of many of tbe fathers, the world ot .et- 
ters owes tothe B. of St. Maur the Art de Verifier ies Dates 
‘1783-87, 3 vols. fol) a muck enlarged edition o! Du- 
cange’s Glossarium Medie et Infime Latinitatis (1733-86, 
6 vols, fol.), with a supplement (1766, 4 vols. for ) the De 
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Re Diplomatica (1681 and 1709, fol.); the Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique (1750-65, 6 vols. 4to); LD’ Antiquité Expliquée 
(1719-24, 15 vols. fol.); the Monuments de la Monarchie 
Française (1729-33, 5 vols. fol.); the Acta Sanctorum 8. 
Benedicti (1688-1702, 9 vols. fol.); the Annales Ordinis S. 
Benedicti (1718-89, 6 vols. fol.); a new and much improved 
edition of the Gallia Christiana (1715-1856, 14 vols. fol.); 
the Veterum Scriptorum Spicilegium (1653-77, 18 vols. 4to); 
the De Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus (1690, 2 vols. 4to); the 
De Antiquis Keclesie Ritibus (1700-02, 8 vols. 4to); the 
Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum (1717, 5 vols. fol.); the Vete- 
rum Scriptorum et Monumentorum Amplissima Collectio: 
(1724-33, 9 vols. fol.); the Histoire Litteratre de la France 
(1733-49, 9 vols. 4to). The B. was suppressed in France, 
with the other monastic orders, at the Revolution in 1792; 
and their splendid conventual buildings at St. Maur on the 
Loire were destroyed. They have lately been revived; and 
the B. of Solesmes, established 1837, have resumed under the 
direction of Dom Gueranger, Dom (now Cardinal) Pitra, and 
others, some of the works which the B. of St. Maur left un- 
finished, and entered on literary enterprises of their own, 
such as the Spicilegium Solesmense, 10 vols. 4to, of which 
four have already appeared. The chief B. houses in Ger- 
many were those of Priim, Ratisbon, Fulda, Ellwang, and 
Saltzburg; in Spain, they had Valladolid, Burgos, and 
Montserrat; in Italy, Monte Cassino, Rome, Padua, and 
Capua.’ In England, most of the richest abbeys and all the 
cathedral priories (excepting Carlisle) belonged to this order. 
In Scotland the B. had the monasteries of Dunfermline, 
Coldingham, Kelso, Arbroath, Paisley, Melrose, Newbottle, 
Dundrennan, and others. In Germany, several Benedict- 
ine monks distinguished themselves as promoters of edu- 
cation in the 10th c.; while in the latter half of the 11th 
c., the B. Lanfranc and Anselm, archbishops of Canter- 
bury, laid the foundation of mediseval scholasticism. In 
Italy, also, the B. gained distinction as literati, jurists, and 
physicians; but almost everywhere corruption of manners 
appears to have accompanied their increasing wealth, until 
gradually it became the practice to receive, almost exclu- 
sively, the sons of noble and wealthy persons as novices 
among the ‘ Black Monks.’ Several of the popes attempted 
a reformation of the order, and at the general Council of 
Constance, 1416, a plan of reform was laid down, but failed 
in practice. In the 15th c., the B. had 15,107 monas- 
teries, of which only 5,000 were lcft after the Revolution, 
and now not more than about 800 can be counted. As early 
as 1354, this order could boast of having numbered among 
its followers 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 
15,000 bishops, 1,560 canonized saints, and 5,000 holy 
persons judged worthy of canonization, and 37,000 mon- 
asteries, besides 20 emperors, 10 empresses, 47 kings, above 
50 queens. 20 sons of emperors, 48 sons of kings, 100 prin- 
cesses, and an immense number of the nobility. Tanner 
(Notit. Monast.) enumerates 113 abbeys and other institutions 
of B. in England, and 73 houses of Benedictine nuns. 
From their dress—a long black gown, with a cowl or hood 
id 


BENEDICTION. 


of the same, and a scapulary— the B. were commonly styled 
‘Black Monks.’ The institution of convents for nuns of 
this order cannot be traced back beyond the 7th century. 

The rule of St. Benedict was less severe than that which 
the eastern ascetics followed. Besides implicit obedience to 
their superior, the B. were to shun laughter, to hold no 
private property, to live sparely, to exercise hospitality, 
and, above all, to be industrious. Compared with the 
ascetic orders, the B., both in dress and manners, may be 
styled the gentlemanly order of monks; and whatever may 
be said of their religion, they deserve a high tribute of re- 
. spect for their artistic diligence and literary undertakings. 
Speaking of the great productions of the B. above noticed, 
Sir Walter Scott characterizes them as ‘ works of general 
and permanent advantage to the world at large; showin 
that the revenues of the B. were not always spent in self- 
indulgence, and that the members of that order did not uni- 
formly slumber in sloth and indolence.’ Among the chief 
works on the history of the B. are the Annales Ordinis 8. 
Benedicti, and the Acta Sanctorum 8. Benedicti, already re- 
ferred to; Reyners Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia 
(Douai, 1626, fol.); the Bullarium Cassinense (Venice, 1650, 
2 vols. fol.); Tassin’s Histoire de la Congrégation de Saint 
Maur (Paris, 1770); Chronica de la Order de San Benito 
(Salamanca, 1609-15, 7 vols. fol.); Regula S. Benedicti et 
Constitutiones Congregationis 8. Mauri (Paris, 1770, 8vo); 
Montalembert’s Moines de V Occident. 

BENEDICTION, n. bén' -dik' shin [F. bénédiction—from 
L. benédictiinem—from L. bënë, well; dictus, said, spoken]: 
a blessing pronounced; kind wishes for success. BENE- 
DICTORY, a. bén'é-dik'tér-i, expressing wishes for good. 
BENEDIC' TIVE, containing, expressing, or imparting a 
blessing. BENEDIC'TUS, n. [L. blessed]: the name given to 
the hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68), a portion of the mass 
service in the Church of Rome commencing Benedictus qui 
venit, following the Sanctus, 


BENEDIC'TION: solemn invocation of the divine bless- 
ing upon men or things. The ceremony in its simplest form 
may be considered almost coeval with the earliest expressions 
of religious feeling. We know from Holy Writ that the 
Jewish patriarchs before they died invoked the blessing of 
God upon their children, and at a later period the priests 
were commanded to implore the divine blessing upon the 
people. Christ sanctioned the custom, which was con- 
sequently carried forward into the primitive church, where 
it gradually developed itself in various forms. In the east- 
ern as well as the western church, it is considered an essen 
tial preliminary to almost all important acts. One of the 
most superb spectacles that a stranger at Rome can witness 
occurs on Easter Sunday, when the pope, attended by his 
cardinals, pronounces after massa solemn B. urbi et orbi (on 
the city and the world). The B., however, is not confined to 
a form of prayer, but is accompanied with sprinkling of holy 
water, use of Incense, making the sign of the cross, etc. The 
chief cases in which a B. is bestowed are—the coronation of 
kings and queens, the confirmation of all church digni- 
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taries, and the consecration of church vessels, bells, and 
sacred robes; the nuptial ceremony, the absolution, and the 
last sacrament. The most solemn form of B. in the Roman 
Church is that ‘with the Most Holy Sacrament,’ which is 
administered by the bishop or priest with the monstrance or 
ostensory containing the consecrated elements. Besides 
these, lands, houses, cattle, etc., often receive a B. from the 
priest. B. pronounced by the minister is usually the last 
utterance in (hristian assemblies. In the Greek Church, 
when the B. is being pronounced, the priest disposes his 
fingers in such a manner as to convey symbolically to 
the faithful who are close enough to observe the arrange- 
pee the doctrine of the Trinity and the twofold nature of 
hrist. 

BENEDICTUS, bén-é-dik'tus: a portion of the service 
of the mass of the Roman Church: also the so-called ‘ can- 
ticle of Zachary’ (Luke i. 68-79), used in the Roman ser- 
vice of matin lauds, and thence adopted into the Anglican 
nee service. It begins, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of 

srael.’ 

BENEFACTION, n. bén'é-fik'shiin [L. bénefactionem, a 
benefaction—from bënë, well; factus, done]: the doing 
good to another; a benefit or good conferred; a charit- 
able donation. BEN’EFAC’TOR, n. -tér, one who bestows a 
benefit or good. BEN’EFAC’TRESS, n. a woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

BENEFICE, n. dén'é-fis [F. bénéfice, a benefit—from L. 
benefic tim, a favor—from L. béné, well; fucio, I make or 
do]: an estate granted through favor or kindness; a church- 
living or preferment. BENEFICED, a. bén'é-fist, possessed 
of a church-living. BENEFICENCE, n. bé-néfi-séns, active 

oodness; the practice of doing kindness to those in need. 

ENEF'ICENT, a. -sént, kind; charitable. BENEF'ICENTLY, 
ad. -i. BENEFICIAL, a. dén'é-fish'al, useful; profitable; 
helpful. BEN'EFICI'ALLY, ad. -/i. BENEFICIARY, n. bën'č- 
fish'i-ér-i, one who receives gong as a gift; one who 
holds a benefice: also, see TRUST. BENEFIT, n. bén'éfit 
[OF. bienfit; F. bienfait—from L. benefac'tum, a kindness 
conferred]: anything tending to the good of another; a 
favor; profit: y. to do good to; to gain advantage from. 
BEN'EFITING, imp. BEN'EFITED, pp. -fit-éd. BENEFIT OF 
CLERGY, a privilege once enjoyed by persons in holy orders, 
as well by all who could read, of being exempted from the 
punishment of death, and only burnt in the hand if con- 
victed of certain crimes.—Syn. of ‘ beneficial’: useful; 
profitable; advantageous; helpful; medicinal;—of ‘ benef- 
icent’: bountiful; bounteous; munificent; generous; liberal; 
benevolent;—of ‘ benefit, n.’: profit; advantage; use; avail; 
service, favor; kindness; civility. 

BENEFICE, dén'é-fis, or BENEFICIOM, bén-éfi'shi-um: 
in especial, a provision made for an ecclesiastical person. 
Formerly applied to feudal estates, it is now used to denote 
certain kinds of church preferment in the Church of Eng- 
land, such as rectories, vicarages, and other parochial cures, 
as distinguished from bishoprics, deaneries, and other ec- 
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clesiastical dignities or offices. In this sense a distinction is 
taken between benefices and cathedral preferments; by the 
former being meant all parochial or district churches, and 
endowed chapels and chapelries; by the latter, all deaneries, 
archdeaconries, and canonries, and generally all dignities 
and offices in any cathedral or collegiate church, below the 
rank of a bishop. See note in 3 Stephen’s Com. p. 27. By 
laws comparatively recent the term B. is explained to mean 
B. with the cure of souls and no other, anything in any other 
act to the contrary notwithstanding. Benefices are also 
exempt or peculiar, by which is meant that they are not to 
be under the ordinary control and administration of the 
bishop; but it is now provided that such exempt or peculiar 
benefices shall nevertheless, and so far as relates to pluralities 
and residence, be subject to the abp. or bp. within whose 
province or diocese they are locally situated. 

There are, in general, four requisites to the holding of a 
benefice. 1st, Holy orders, or ordination at the hands of a 
bishop of the established church or other canonical bishop 
(a Rom. Cath. priest may hold a benefice in the Church of 
England on abjuring the tenets of his church, without being 
re-ordained); 2d, Presentation, or the formal gift or grant of 
the B. by the lay or ecclesiastical patron: 8d, Institution at 
the hands of the bishop, by which the cure of souls is com- 
mitted to the clergyman; and 4th, Induction, which is per- 
formed by a mandate from the bishop to the archdeacon to 
give the clergyman possession of the temporalities. Where 
the bishop is himself also patron, the presentation and in- 
stitution are one and the same act, and called the collation 
to the benefice. See Estate: Livine: PARISH: PLURAL- 
ISM. 


BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES: societies for the 
purpose of raising, by periodical subscriptions, a fund to 
assist members in obtaining heritable property, freehold or 
otherwise, in England. They were formerly regulated by 
an act passed 18836: a new act came into force, 1874, and 
was amended, 1876, 

This act declares that any number of persons may estab- 
lish a society, either terminating or permanent. for the pur- 
pose of raising by the subscriptions of the members a stock 
or fund for making advances to members out of the. funds 
of the society, upon security of freehold, copybold, or lease- 
hold estate, by way of mortgage; and any society under the 
act shall, so far as is necessary for the said purpose, have 
power to bold land, with the right of foreclosure, and may 
from time to time raise funds by the issue of shares of one 
or more denominations, either paid up in full or to be paid 
by periodical or other subscriptions, and with or without 
accumulating interest, and may repay such funds when no 
longer required for the purposes of the society. It will be 
secn that the contributions and ultimate value of a mem- 
ber’s interest are at his own discretion. The liability of 
members in respect of shares upon which an advance has 
been made is limited to the amount actually paid or in ar- 
rear thereon; and in respect of shares upon which advances 
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have been made, is limited to the amount payable under any 
mortgage or other security, or under the rules. Societies 
are empowered to receive deposits or loans, from members 
or other persons, corporate bodies, joint-stock companies, 
or terminating building societies, provided, in the case of 
permanent societies, that the total amount owing at one 
time shall not exceed two-thirds of the amount for the time 
being secured to a society by mortgages from its members; 
and in the case of terminating societies, shall not exceed 
two-thirds as aforesaid, or a sum not exceeding twelve 
months’ subscriptions on the shares for the time being in 
force. Societies established under or adopting the act of 
1874 are bodies corporate, having perpetual succession and 
a common seal, thus dispensing with the cumbrous and in- 
convenient system of trusteeship. Their rules must specify 
the society’s name and place of meeting; mode of: raising 
funds, with their purposes and mode of investment; terms 
of withdrawal and repayment; manner of alteration of 
rules; the appointment, remuneration, and removal of 
officers; provisions as to general and special meetings, and 
the settlement of disputes, custody of seal, pea ach deeds 
and securities, powers of directors and other officers, fines, 
and mode of dissolution. Societies may unite with others, 
or one society may transfer its engagements to another. 
They may purchase, build, hire, or take on lease any build- 
ing for conducting their business. Minors may be mem- 
bers, but cannot vote or hold office during nonage. Ac- 
counts are to be furnished to members and loan depositors 
annually. The societies are exempt from stamp duties of 
every kind, except those upon mortgages. Receipts in- 
dorsed upon mortgages are sufficient discharges without re- 
conveyance. 

Two great divisions of building societies exist, the ter- 
minating and the permanent, but the latter are rapidly 
superseding the former. In the best-conducted societies, 
subscriptions are received at any time and to any amount, 
at the option of the member. The majority of members 
pay from ten to twenty shillings per month; others pay 
smaller or much larger sums as convenient. Very large 
sums are received in some societies. Two societiesin Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, alone receive £900,000 per annum, and 
have 20,000 contributing members. Other large towns in 
the provinces are not far behind, and in London the societies 
are numerous, and in the main prosperous. The Royal 
Commissioners, 1872, assumed that building societies had a 
subscribed capital of over £9,000,000, a loan or deposit 
capital of over £6,000,000, over £17,000,000 total assets, 
over £16.000,000 advanced on mortgage, and an income of 
over £11.000,000. In 1882, the number of societies in Eng- 
land and Wales was about 1,500, holding on mortgage 
property to the value of about £40,000,000. 

The theory of these institutions is very simple. Money 
is collected in comparatively small sums from large num- 
bers of people, and Jent to others who borrow upon real 
security, either to build or trade, or for any other purpose. 
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There was a time when members were permitted only to 
subscribe fixed sums at stated times, and every departure 
from rule was visited by heavy fines. Now, in the best- 
conducted societies at least, every facility is given for 
varying powers of investment to find a place for capital, 
little or much; and entrance and withdrawal are equall 
easy. In most cases, the repayments are upon a scale cal- 
culated to pay otf both principal and interest in a certain 
number of years, usually about fourteen, but advances on 
private mortgage or repayable at the borrower’s conven- 
ience are becoming more frequent every year. In fact, 
the almost limitless adaptibility of the building society 
system has been appreciated only of late years, and every 
decade sees changes and improvements in it. Under the 
new legislation the societies may look forward to a still 
more prosperous future. 

BEN'EFIT OF CLER’GY: privilege formerly pertain- 
ing to persons in holy orders—indeed to all who could read, 
who then were deemed educated—of being exempt from 
the punishment of death at the hands of the secular mag- 
istrate. Practically it amounted almost to exemption from 
any penalty of the civil law. A priest could be held in 
custody by the king himself; but even in that case, he 
could be kept in such regal custody only with the pleasure 
and consent of the bishop, who had entire control over 
his person, and over the inquiry into his offense. If a 
priest or ‘clerk’ happened to be imprisoned by the secular 
arm, on a criminal charge or capital felony, he was, on the 
bishop’s demand, to be instantly delivered up without any 
further inquisition; not, indeed, to be let loose upon the 
country, but to be detained by the bishop, till he had either 
purged himself from the offense, or, mene failed to do so, 
had been degraded and so made amenable to the secular 
law; and this state of things continued till the reign of 
Henry VI., when it was settled that the prisoner should 
first be arraigned, and might either then claim his Benefit 
of Clergy by plea declining the jurisdiction, or, as was most 
usually practiced, after conviction, by way of arresting 
judgment. The test of admission to this singular privilege 
was the clerical dress and tonsure; and a story is told of 
one William de Bussy, a serjeant-at-law, 1259 (the prac- 
ticing lawyers then were all priests), who, being called to 
account for his great knavery and malpractices, claimed 
the benefit of his orders or clergy, which till then had re- 
mained an entire secret, and to this end wished to untie his 
coif, that he might show that he had the clerical tonsure; 
but this was not permitted, and the bystanders seizing him, 
not by the coif, but by the throat, dragged him to prison. 
See 1 Stephen, p. 17. But in course of time a much more 
comprehensive criterion was established, all who could 
read, whether of the clergy or laity—a mark of great learn- 
ing in those days—and who were therefore capable of be- 
coming clerks, being allowed the privilege. But laymen 
could claim it only once, and upon so doing, were burned 
on the hand, and discharged; to be again tried, however, 
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by the bishop, whose investigation resulted usually in an 
acquittal, which, although the offender had been previous- 
ly convicted by his country, or perhaps by his own con- 

ession, had the effect of restoring him to his liberty, his 
credit, and his pooper fact, the episcopal acquittal 
so entirely whitewashed him, that in the eye of the law he 
became a new and innocent person. The mode in which 
the test of reading was applied was as follows: On convic- 
tion, the felon demanded his clergy, whereupon a book 
(commonly a psalter) was put into his hand, which he was 
required to read, when the judge demanded of the bish- 
op’s commissary, who was present, Legit ut clericus? and 
upon the answer to this question depended the convict’s 
‘fate: if it were simply legit, the prisoner was burned on 
the hand, and discharged, but if non legit, he suffered the 
punishment due to his offense. But in the reign of Anne 
the Benefit of Clergy was extended to all persons convicted 
of clergyable offenses, whether they could read or not, and 
by the same statute and several subsequent ones, instead 
of burning on the hand, a discretionary power was given 
to the judge to inflict a pecuniary fine or imprisonment. 
But all further attempts to modify and improve the law 
on this subject proving impracticable, the Benetit of Clergy 
was at last totally abolished, in the reign of George 1V 
(see 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 28); and now by the 4 and 5 Vict. 
c. 22, the same is the law with regard to the peers. See 
Kerr’s Blackstone, vol. iv., p. 452; Hale's Pleas of the 
Crown, part 2. c. 45; and Reeves’s History of the English 
Law. This privilege had never any existence in Scotland. 


BEN’EFIT SOCIETIES: associations for mutual bene- 
fit chiefly among the laboring classes, and of which there 
are now great numbers; better known under the name of 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (q.V.). 


BENEKE, bä'nė-kê, FRIEDRICH EDUARD: 1798-1854, 
Mar.; b. Berlin: prof. of philosophy in Berlin. He 
studied theology and philosophy, first at Halle, then at 
Berlin; and 1820, he began lecturing in the latter univer- 
sity, but his lectures were soon interdicted by the minis- 
ter Altenstein, as his philosophical views were quite op- 
posed to those of Hegel. After a few years his lectures 
were n allowed, and on Hegel’s death, 1832, he was ap- 

ointe rioei] prof, of philosophy. In 1854, 

arch, B. disappeared suddenly from his residence, and 
nothing more was heard of him until 1856, June, when 
his body was found in the canal at Charlottenburg, where 
he had sought his death. B. has more affinity with British 
thinkers than any other German philosopher. He holds 
that the only possible foundation for philosophy lies in a 
strict adherence to the facts of our consciousness. His 
system of psychology is therefore what the Germans call 
* empirical,’ and his method is the Baconian as pursued in 
natural science. Of his numerous writings may be men- 
tioned Psychologische Skizzen (2 vols. 1825-27); Lehrbuch der 
Psychologie als Naturwissenschaft (Text-book of Psychology 
as a Natural Science, 2d ed. 1845); System der Logik (2 
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vols. 1842); Hrziehungs-und-Unterrichtslehre (A Treatise on 
Education, 1842). There are eminent German educationists 
who recommend B.’s psychology as more capable of practi- 
cal application than the prevailing systems of Germany. 

BENEMPNE, or BYNEMPNE, Vv. JLi-ném'né [AS. be, 
nemnan, to name, to call upon: OE. nempne, to name]: in 
OE., to name; to Peor BYNEMPT, pp. bi-něëmt', 
pronounced; promised. 

BENET, v. bč-nět' [be, and net, which see]: in OE., to 
surround with toils; to ensnare. 

BENEVENTO, dén-d-vén't (ancient Beneventum): city 
of s. Italy, cap. of the province of B. It occupies the 
site of the ancient city, out of the materials of which it is 
entirely built, on the declivity of a hill, near the conflu- 
ence of the Calore and Sabato, about 32 m. n.e. of the city 
of Naples. B. is about two m. in circumference, is sur- 
rounded by walls, has a citadel, a fine old cathedral, some 
ncteworthy churches, and a magnificent arch, erected to 
the honor of the Emperor Trajan, by the senate, 114, which, 
with the single exception of that of Ancona, is the best 
preserved specimen of Roman architecture in Italy. It is 
an archiepiscopal see, and has a population of (1881) 17,406. 
B. is a place of very great antiquity. Some writers at- 
tribute its origin to Diomed, and in the cathedral is a bas- 
relief representing the Calydonian boar adorned for sacri- 
fice, said to be the gift of the Greek hero himself. Other 
old writers give the credit of its origin to Auson, a son of 
Ulysses and Circe. It was, however, in the possession of 
the Samnites, when history first takes notice of it, and it 
appears to have been captured from them by the Romans, 
some time during the third Samnite war. In B.c. 
275, a battle occurred between Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
and the Romans under Curius Dentatus, the consul. 
The combat was commenced and contested with the 
same ardor and obstinacy on both sides. At length, 
when the consul seemed to be getting the advantage 
over his enemy, Pyrrhus let loose his elephants against 
the Romans, who were already fatigued by the com- 
bat. It was by means of these monsters that the 
Romans had been defeated in former engagements, and 
they again recoiled until they reached their reserves, 
which the consul had prudently stationed on an elevation 
in the rear. There they found time to rally and renew 
the battle in an advantageous position. Having perceived 
that the sword and arrows frightened the elephants far less 
than fire, the Romans now began to throw projectiles 
loaded with combustibles and accompanied by flamin 
cords of pitched tow. The elephants were soon so terrifie 
that they turned back maddened and furious, and trampled 
down the Greeks instead of the Romans. Pyrrhus tried in 
vain to recall his soldiers to duty. Repulsed by the Romans, 
and crushed by their own elephants, they were totally 
routed. About 26,000 men remained upon the battle- 
field of B., and 18,000 were made prisoners. Pyrrhus him- 
self made a narrow escape with a few of his horsemen. 
The Romans entered the camp of the enemy, examined 
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it, and there learned how to encamp a whole army in 
one circle of intrenchments. B. was certainly in the 
hands of the Romans B.C. 274, who changed its name 
from Maleventum to Beneventum, six years later, and 
made it a Roman colony. The Carthaginians, under Han- 
no, were twice decisively defeated in the immediate 
neighborhood, during the second Punic war. It rapidly 
rose to a place of importance under the Roman empire, 
and was visited at various times by several of the emperors 

Under the Lombards, who conquered it in the 6th c., B. 
continued to flourish, and became the capital of a duchy 
which included nearly the half of the late kingdom of Na- 
ples. In the 9th c. the duchy was separated into three 
states—B., Salerno, and Capua. In 1077, the whole was 
taken possession of by the Normans, excepting the town 
and its present delegation, which had previously (1058) been 
presented to the pope by the emperor Henry III. 

In 1266 a battle took place here between Charles of 
Anjou, who favored the pope, and the partisans of the house 
of Swabia, commanded by Manfred. This became the 
subject of Guerrazzi’s historical romance, La Battaglio di 
Benevento (1828). 

During the 11th and 12th c., four councils were held at B. 
Thenceforward, until 1860, when it was united with the 
kingdom of Italy, B. remained, with slight intervals, gov- 
erned through a resident cardinal with the title of legate. 
In 1806, it was made a principality by Napoleon, with 
Talleyrand as Prince of B.; but it was restored to the 
pope 1815. In 1848-9, B. was faithful to the pope. Pop. 
(1881) 17,406. 

The province of B., has 675 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 288,626. 

BENEVOLENCE, n. bé-név'd-léns [OF. bénévolence— 
from L. benevõlën ti, goodwill—from L. bënë, well; vòlō, I 
wish]: good-will; the disposition to do good; good done; a 
compulsory tax or assessment, formerly imposed on the 
people by the kings of England. BENEV'OLENT, a, kind; 
possessing the desire to do good. BENEV’OLENTLY, ad. -lt. 
—Syn. of ‘ benevolence’: neficence; benignity; human- 
ity; kindness; tenderness; munificence. 

BENEVOLENCE, in the history of the law of England: 
a species of forced loan, arbitrarily levied by the kings in 
violation of Magna Charta, and in consequence of which 
it was made an article in the Petition of Rights, 3 Car. 1., 
that no man shall be compelled to yield any gift, loan, or 
B., tax, or such like charge, without common consent by 
actof parliament; and by the statute 1 Will. and Mary, st. 
2, c. 2, it is declared that levying money for or to the use 
of the crown, by pretense of prerogative, without grant of 
parliament, or for longer time or in other manner than 
the same is or shall be so granted, is illegal. See Hallam’s 
ai ai History of Biland, and 1 Stephen’s Com., p. 

BENG, n. béng, also spelled Bane or BANGUE, but 
properly Buane, n. bing [Pers. bang, an intoxicating 
draught; Sks. bhangga, hemp, the drug from it]: the 
prepared leaf of the Indian hemp, used as a narcotic. 
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BENGAL, n. dén'gawl, a thin stuff made of silk and 
hair, so called from Bengal, in India, where first made. 
BENGAL LIGHT, a firework used for signals, or in illumi- 
nations. BENGAL-STRIPES, a Bengalese striped cotton 
cloth. BENGALEE, n. én'gd-lé', the language of Ben- 

al. BENGALESE, n. sing. or plu. .dén'gd-léz', a native of 

ngal. ; 

BENGAL, bën-gawl': term formerly denoting a ‘ presi- 
dency ’ of British India, now ordinarily denoting the ad- 
ministrative province so called. In 1765, the soubah or 
viceroyalty of this name was, with Bahar and part of Or- 
issa, ceded by the Great Mogul, virtually in full sover- 
eignty, to the English East India Company. As a natural 
consequence of this acquisition of territory, the presidenc 
of Calcutta, which had been separated from that of Mad- 
ras in 1707, came to be styled the presidency of Bengal. 
Moreover, in 1773, this, the youngest of the three distinct 
governments of British India, was elevated above both its 
older rivals by an act of parliament, which declared its 
immediate ruler to be ea officio the gov. gen. of the whole of 
the company’s dominions. With its commanding posi- 
tion on and around the delta of the Ganges and the Brah- 
maputra, B., as a presidency, grew almost uninterruptedly 
alike to the n.w. and to the s.e.—far beyond the basins of 
its own mighty rivers. Within less than 90 years, it had 
overleaped, without a break in its continuity, at once the 
Irrawaddy and the Indus. Benares, in the one direction, 
was the first considerable increment, having been ab- 
sorbed 1775; while the last addition of *mportance-—unless 
Oude be excepted, which, however, had really become 
British in 1801—was Pegu, in the other direction, the Bur- 
mese war of 1852 filling up the gap on the coast which 
that of 1826 had still left between Assam and Aracan on 
the n., and Tenasserim on the s. From Tenasserim to the 
Punjab inclusive, B., as a presidency, embraced about 29° 
of long.,.and about 21° of lat. Further, it comprised, to 
the s.e. the detached settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore; while to the n.w. it might, for a time at least, 
have claimed Afghanistan. The whole of this vast tract 
was, either directly or indirectly, under the immediate 
rule of the gov.gen., advised, and in some cases con- 
trolled, by a council of five members, of whom one was 
the commander-in-chief, and at least one other was not to 
be a company’s servant. 

Some time ago, the presidency of B., having proved too ex- 
tensive for a consolidated administration, was divided into 
three portions—one portion remaining under the gov.gen., 
and two being assigned to subordinate functionaries, the 
lieut. gore respectively of ‘The Northwestern Provinces,’ 
and of ‘Bengal.’ The first portion, under the direct sway of 
the gov gen., consisted of the Punjab (q.v.); the Cis-Sutlej 
states, four in number—Oude, Nagpoor, Pegu, Tenasserim; 
and the three detached settlements already mentioned in 
and near the Straits of Malacca. The two other por- 
tions, occupying, between them, the entire space from 
Pegu to the Cis-Sutlej states, met near the contiuence of 
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Gogra and the Ganges, Patua being in ‘ Bengal,’ and Be- 
nares in ‘The Northwestern Provinces.’ The ‘ presi- 
dency ’ of B. is no longer an administrative division; the 
territory over which the lieut.gov. of B. now rules is 
very nearly what used to be known as Lower B., and 
comprises B. Proper, Bahar, Orissa, including the tribu- 
- tary Mehals, Chota Nagpore, and the native states of Hill 
Tipperah and Kooch Bahar. The Northwest Provinces 
are no longer included in the government of B.; the Pun- 
jab has likewise an independent lieut.gov.; Oude is under 
a chief commissioner; Pegu and Tenasserim are embraced 
in British Burmah; and since 1874 Assam too has its own 
chief commissioner. 

According to the census of 1881, the areas and popula- 
tions of the four great provinces that constitute B. in the 
wider sense, and are under the administration of the lieut. 
gov. of B., are as follows: 


Square Miles. Inhabitants. 
70,430 35.607.628 











Bengal Proper..........cc.ceeceseceee cee 
Joe ict aeerd eae daganeus keWnewaassee 44,139 23,127,104 
Chota Nagpore..:.......-cccceccceeecncees 26,966 4,225,989 
IED & sic oie biases So's 84 eseanaeaunocapadoros 9,053 3,730,735 
150,588 66,691,456 
Feudatory States............00esceeeeeeees 36,634 2,845,405 
Totalita etA 187,222 69,536,861 


Thus the local government of B. (between 82° and 92° e., 
and 19° 40’ and 28° 10’ n.) bas a pop. nearly twice as numer- 
ous as that of the United Kingdom. It consists mainly of 
the lower plains of the Ganges, and the whole of the t 
delta, and comprises a portion of the valley of the Brak ma. 

tra, and the seaboard district of Chittagong. Chota 

Sapore and Orissa are beyond the w. bounds of the plains 
of the Ganges. 

In military matters, India i yo as composed of the 
three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. When 
the army of B. is spoken of, by B. a much larger area is 
meant than the lieut.governorship or local government of 
B. Of the latter, the three provinces of Bahar, Chota Nag- 

re, and Orissa are discussed in separate articles. 

roper alone, the ancient soubah, or the modern province, 
now claims more special notice. 

B. Proper, then, is bounded on the n. by Nepaul, Sikim, 
and Bhotan; on the e. by Assam; on the s. by the Bay of 
Bengal; on the s.w. by Orissa and Gundwana; on the w. 
by Bahar. In its widest range it measures about 350 m. 
from w. to e., by an average of about 300 from s. to n., and 
covers an area of 70,430 sq. m., embracing about 30 ad- 
ministrative districts. Bengal Proper is somewhat smaller 
in extent and denser in population than Great Britain. 
Next to Calcutta, the cities of note are Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, Burdwan, Purneah, Hoogly, Midnapore, Rajmahal, 
Bancorah, Berhampore, etc. In B. Proper within the dist. 
of Hoogly, there stands also the French settlement of Chan- 
dernagore, containing somewhat less than 4 sq. m., with a 
pop. (1879) of 21,819. The Hoogly dist., moreover, con- 
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tained at one time two other dependencies of foreign coun- 
tries, the Dutch Chinsura and the Danish Serampore, re- 
spectively ceded to England in 1824 and 1845. B. Proper, 
as a whole, may be regarded as almost a dead level. It is 
only on the s.w. frontier that it shows any hill-country, for 
towards the north it is said nowhere to reach even a single 
spur of the Himalaya. The principal rivers are the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, the former intersecting the country 
diagonally from n.w. to s.e., and the latter crossing its more 
easterly portion in a direction to the w. of s. During their 
lower courses, these main channels are so interlaced to- 
gether as to form perhaps the most singular network of 
waters in the world; and their first point of confluence is 
said to be Jaffergunge—the head also of tide-water—lat. 23° 
52'n., long. 89° 45'e., 160m from thesea. But the thousand- 
isled delta commences 120 m. further up the Ganges, where 
the highest offset, the Bhagirathi, breaks off to the right, 
afterwards to joina similar offset, the Jellinghee, in forming 
the Hoogly of Calcutta. Besides these two grand arteries, 
the preaice is watered by many less considerable rivers, 
chiefly northerly tributaries of the Ganges; so that even in 
the driest season there is scarcely any spot 20 m. distant 
from a navigable stream. During the rainy months, almost 
every water-course in the more level regions inundates the 
adjacent plains; while down in the delta, the separate floods 
sometimes mingle themselves into a breadth of 100m. To 
say nothing of temporary inconvenience and loss, these 
visitations often inflict permanent damage wholly irrepar. 
able. The soil, in most parts of the province, is so decid- 
edly alluvial that hardly a rock or a stone meets the 
ascending voyager within a distance of 400 m. from the 
sea—a soil offering but a feeble barrier to torrents which, 
besides gathering, as they rise, velocity and momentum, are 
liable to change their direction with each increase of depth 
and width. twofold evil is the result. The Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra, resuming their gifts of a former age, cut 
for themselves new passages, to the injury of private in- 
dividuals, while their old ones become so many seethin 

swamps, to the injury of the public health. To a partia 
extent, such calamities have been averted by embankments. 
In these circumstances, the intercourse is ordinarily carried 
on by water: the Bengalee, in fact, may be viewed as al- 
most amphibious; and on the Lower Ganges alone, there 
are said to be—unless steam may have reduced the number 
—about 30,000 professional boatmen. Speaking generally, 
the communications by land are merely beaten paths. The 
only exception of note—and that certainly a noble one—is 
the Grand Trunk Road, which traverses the province from 
Calcutta upward on its way to Delhi, Lahore, and the In- 
dus. Much of the country is covered by thick woods and 
impenetrable jungles, which abound in wild animals, such 
as the jackal, the leopard, the tiger, and the elephant. The 
last is often tamed for domestic use, the more common 
beasts of burden being the camel and the horse, the latter of 
an altogetber inferior variety. Lying, as B. Proper does, 
between the 21st parallel and the 2/th, its climate and pro. 
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ductions, so far as the latitude alone is concerned, may be ex- 
pected to approach uniformity over the entire province. But 
other causes intervene to affect the result. Thus, the nearer 
any place is to the sea, the heavier are the rains, and the 
broader is the overflow; the difference of moisture, how- 
ever, being in the remoter localities, often made up by irri- 
gation. oreover, in an inverse proportion to the latitude, 
the alternate monsoons of the Bay of Bengal (see BENGAL, 
Bay oF) with their respective influences on the thermometer 
and barometer, are more sensibly felt in the maritime tracts. 
Lastly, to these special causes must be added a cause of 
more general character—the difference of elevation. 
Hence, wheat and barley, for instance, grow only on the 
higher grounds, while rice cannot thrive unless within the 
range of the nuno Aunan, de , too, an endless diversity 
of varieties, according to the infinitely fluctuating conditions 
under which it may be cultivated. Besides grains and 
vegetables in great variety and abundance, B. Proper gives 
to commerce opium, indigo, silk, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
cotton, and jute. See CALCUTTA. Cotton manufactures, 
formerly extensive, particularly in the dist. of Dacca, have 
latterly given way to British competition. The article of 
salt claims separate notice under another head in connection 
with revenue. Most of the salt consumed in B. Proper is 
made in deserts on the coast, alternately covered and 
abandoned by every tide, where the singularly powerful 
evaporation—said to be sometimes an inch a day on the 
depth of the adjacent bay—impairs the health of the laborer 
in proportion as it facilitates his labor. Of all these com- 
modities, indigo (q.v.) is in one important view the most 
valuable, as being more likely than any other to attract 
English agriculturists to India. From the earliest timesthe 
dye appears to have been cultivated on the Lower Ganges, 
which for ages enjoyed, in this respect, the monopoly of the 
European trade. But when the cultivation of the plant was 
introduced into America, it gradually engrossed the market 
—the greater care in the preparation making up for a natural 
inferiority in the article itself; and it was only when British 
capital and skill undertook the manufacture, that B. began 
to resume its original supremacy in this branch of agricul- 
ture. The annual rainfall at Calcutta varies from 50 inches 
to 85, diminishing gradually towards the interior. At Cal- 
cutta also, in 1871, the mean temperature for May was 84° 
12'; for July it was 83° 12’; and for Dec. 69° 48’. The pre- 
vailing winds were, from Jan. to May of the same year, 
n.w. to s.; from June to Sept. southerly; from Oct. to Dec. 
n.w. Iron and coal are understood to abound, though 
by no means ge eon a tract as large as England, 
running to the w. from Rajmahal—a tract, however, not 
wholly in Bengal Proper. In 1757, a single battle, gained 
against odds of twenty to one, transferred `B. from the Mo- 
gul’s viceroy to the English East India Company—the Mo- 
’3 own grant of 1765 ratifying the decision of Plassy. 
he province of B. had in 1881 five colleges affiliated in 
the Univ. of Calcutta; but there were in all 29 ‘ institutions’ 
vatalogued as giving univ. education; 223 bigh schools, 
ip 
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1,689 middle schools, and 2,019 lower schools of secondary 
education; and 42,131 primary schools. With engineering, 
normal, industrial, and other schools, there were in all 
47,507 educational institutions, with 928,489 pupils. In 
1879-80, 3,512 students were sent up to the examinations of 
the Univ. of Calcutta, of whom 1,291 passed. For the m.a. 
degree, 29 candidates (of a total of 48) passed. Pop. of 
Bengal Proper (1881) 35,607,628. (See tables near begin- 
ning of this article.) 

BENGAL’, Bay oF: portion of the Indian Ocean, of 
` the figure of a triangle. Its s. side, drawn from Coro- 
mandel to Malacca, so as merely to leave on the right both 
Ceylon and Sumatra, may be stated at 1,200 m. long. The 
bay receives many large rivers—the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra on the n., the Irrawaddy on the e., and on the 
w. the Mahanuddy, the Godavery, the Kistna or Krishna, 
and the Cauvery. On the w. coast, there is hardly anything 
worthy of the name of harbor; while on the e. there are 
many good ports—such as Aracan, Cheduba, Negrais, 
Syriam, Martaban, Tavay River, King’s Island, besides 
several more in the islands between Pegu and Sumatra. 
‘The evaporation sometimes amounts, in the hottest season, 
to about an inch a day. The monsoons prevail over the 
whole of the n. part of the Indian Ocean, of which the 
bay is a part, and also over the maritime tracts of Bengal 
itself. The n.e. monsoon is clearly the ordinary trade- 
wind of the n. hemisphere; while that from the s.w. is 
shown by Maury, in his Physical Geography of the Sea, to 
be a deflection of the ordinary trade-wind of the s. hemi- 
sphere. Generally speaking, the n.e. and s.w. monsoons 
prevail respectively in summer and winter. Maury, how- 
ever, shows that, on different parallels, there are different 
seasons for the alternate changes. 

BENGAL’ ARMY: see East INDIA Anmy—for account 
of the military forces in India, European and native; in- 
cluding notice of the changes consequent on the transfer 
of the company’s powers to the crown, 1858 

BENGALI’ LANGUAGE: see HINDUSTAN. 


BENGAL’ LIGHT, BLUE Lieut, or BENGAL Frere: a bril- 
liant signal-light used at sea during shipwreck, and in ordi- 
nary pyrotechny for illuminating a district of country. It is 
prepared from nitre, sulphur, and the tersulphuret of anti- 
mony. The materials are reduced to fine powder, thor- 
oughly dried, and intimately mixed in the following pro- 
portions by weight: nitre, 6; sulphur, 2; tersulphuret of 
antimony,1. The mixture, kindled by a red-hot coal, red- 
hot iron, or flame, immediately bursts into rapid and vivid 
combustion, evolving a brilliant, penetrating, but mellow 
light, which, during the darkness of night, readily over- 
comes the gloom for a considerable space. As the fumes 
evolved during the combustion of the Bengal Light con- 
tain an oxide of antimony, and are poisonous, the light 
cannot be used with safety in rooms or inclosed spaces. 

BENGAZI, bén-gi'eé: seaport town of Barca, n. Africa, 
finely situated on the e. coast of the Gulf of Sidra: lat 32° 
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6' n., long. 20° 2’ e. Its people trade with Malta and Bar- 
bary in oxen, sheep, wool, and corn. The annual value 
of exports is about $1,250,000. It has a castle, the resi- 
dence of a bey, who governs it for the pasha of Tripoli. 

Its harbor is rapidly filling up with sand. Here are Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian consuls. B. is interesting to the 

traveller, chietly as having been the site of the ancient 
city of Hesperis, near which were several singularly lux- 

uriant dells of large extent, enclosed within steep rocks 
rising 60 or 70 ft. These were supposed to answer well 

the description of the fabled gardens of the Hesperides. 
It first rose to importance under Ptolemy III., who calledl 
it Berenice, after his wife. It had then a large population, 

chiefly of Jews. Justinian afterwards fortified it. Pop. 

abt. 7,000. 


BENGEL, béng'él, JOHANN ALBRECHT: 1687, June 24— 
1752, Dec. 2; b. Winnenden, Wiirtemberg: distinguished 
German theologian and commentator, whose writings 
have exercised considerable influence in England. His 
early life was checkered by many vicissitudes. After com- 
pleting his theological curriculum, 1707, he became curate 
of Metzingen; a year afterwards, he was appointed theologi- 
cal tutor at Tübingen. Later in life, he held several high 
offices; among others, that of consistorial councilor and 
prelate of Alpirsbach, in Wirtemberg, where he died. 

e was the first Protestant author who treated the exege- 
sis of the New Test. in a thoroughly critical and judicious 
style. He did good service also in the rectification of the 
text, and was the first to propound the theory of families 
or recensions of MSS. He classified the documents in two 
divisions—the African, or older family; and the Byzan- 
tine, or more recent. This theory was adopted by Sem- 
ler and Griesbach, and worked out into an elaborate sys- 
tem by the latter critic. The short notes in his Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti (Tübingen, 1742) have been translated into 
various languages, and were used by John Wesley in his 
well-known Notes on the New Testament. His books, An 
Exposition of the Revelation of St. John (Stuttgart, 1740), and 
Ordo Temporum a Principio per Periodos Giconomia Divine 
Historicus atque Propheticus (Tübingen, 1741), gained for 
B. a great reputation; some regarding him as an inspired 
pope but the majority as a visionary. In these works 

e calculated, on the basis which he supposed to be laid 
down in the Apocalypse, that the world would endure for 
the space of 7777} years; and that the ‘ breaking loose and 
te binding of Satan’ would take place in the summer of 


BENGUELA, bén-ga@'lé: country of western Africa, the 
limits of which are not definitely fixed. It is usually 
represented as lying between lat. 9° and 16° s., and long. 
12° and 17° e. The river Coanza separates it from Angola 
on the n., the mountains behind Cape Negro bound it on 
the s., and the Atlantic Ocean on the w. Its surface is 
generally mountainous, rising from the coast-line inland, 
in a series of terraces; several important rivers flow 
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through it in a n.w. direction to the Atlantic. These 
rivers have numerous affluents, and water is everywhere 
so plentiful that it may be found by digging two ft. be- 
neath the surface. Vegetation of the most luxuriant and 
varied description is the consequence of this humidity. 
The fruit-trees, both of tropical and subtropical climates, 
thrive extremely well. The inhabitants, however, are too 
ignorant or indolent to take advantage of the productive- 
ness of the soil. Animals of all kinds common to western 
Africa abound in B., both on land and in water. Pea- 
cocks are said to be accounted sacred in B., and kept tame 
about the graves of the great chiefs. Sulphur, copper, 
and petroleum are found in the mountains, also gold and 
silver in small quantities. The coast is unusually un- 
healthful, but the interior is more salubrious. B. is in- 
habited by a variety of petty tribes, some of which are 
cannibals, and barbarous beyond even the common bar- 
barism of Africa. As might be anticipated, religion 
exists only in the form of Fetichism. The Portuguese 
claim B., but they exercise no real power in the interior. 


BENGUE'LA, Sr. Purp DE: Portuguese cap. of Ben- 
ee on the Atlantic, near the mouth of the river 

atumbella; lat. 12° 33’ s., long. 18° 25' e. It is very un- 
healthful; so inimical to European life, indeed, that the 
Portuguese affirm that their countrywomen could not live 
three monthsin it. It has a miserable appearance, being 
built of half-baked bricks, and made ruinous-like by a 
practice that prevails of never repairing the houses, which, 
whenever they exhibit symptoms of decay, are abandoned 
for new ones erected in the vicinity. The people are 
chiefly free blacks or slaves. It was a great slave-station 
formerly, exporting annually 20,000 slaves. The trade 
has fallen off greatly of late years. Besides the fortress, 
the hospital, and the two churches of 8. Felipe and Ñ. 
Antonio, few of the houses are built of stone. Pop. abt. 


BENI, dd-né': river of S. America, in the state of 
Bolivia, formed by the junction of all the streams that 
rush down from the eastern Andes between 14° and 
18° s. lat. Flowing through the dept. of its own name, it 
joins the Mamore to form the Madeira, one of the largest 
affluents of the Amazon. 

BENICARLO, bd-né-kar'lé: a poor, dirty, walled town 
of Spain, province of Valencia. The inhabitants manu- 
facture ‘ full-bodied ’ wines for export to Bordeaux, where 
they are used in preparing clarets for the English market. 
Bad brandy is also manufactured here; and the town 
being situated on the Mediterranean, a little fishing is 
carried on. Pop. nearly 8,000. 

BENICIA, bé-nish'é-d: a town of Solano co., Cal., form- 
erly the state capital; on Carquinez Strait (which con- 
nects Suisun and San Pablo bays), 40 m.n.e. of San Fran- 
cisco. It is at the head of navigation for large steamships, 
and contains the machine-shops and the large depot of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. It has also a U. 8, 
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arsenal, the Missionary College of St. Augustine (Prot. 
Episc.), three churches, a young ladies’ seminary, a monas- 
tery, a convent, an academy, and several newspapers. 
Pop. (1880) 1,794. 

BENIGHT, v. dé-nit’ [he, and night]: to overtake with 
darkness. BENIGHT'ING, imp. BENIGHT’ED, pp.: ADJ. 
involved in darkness, ignorance, or superstition. 

BENIGN, a. bé-nin' [F. bénin—from OF. benigne—from 
L. benig'nus, kind—from L. bënë genitus, well-begotten— 
lit., of or from a good race]: of a kind and gentle disposi- 
tion; gracious; salutary. BENIGNANT, a. bé-nig'ndnt, kind; 
gracious. BENIG'NITY, n. -ni-ti [F. bénignité—from L. 
benignitatem|: kindness; goodness of heart. BENIGNLY, 
ad. bë nin'li, kindly; favorably. BENIG’ NANTLY, ad. -li,— 
Syn. of ‘benign’: liberal; gracious; kind; propitious; 
generous; favorable; salutary; benignant;—of ‘benignity’ 
—see BENEVOLENCE. 

BENI-HASSAN, dd-né-has'sén: village of upper Egypt, 
on the e. bank of the Nile; lat. 27° 53’ n,, long. 30° 55’ e. 
The place is remarkable for the numerous grottoes in its 
vicinity, among the most interesting in Egypt. These 
catacombs are excavated in the calcareous bank—appar- 
ently, at one time, washed by the Nile, now towing fur- 
ther w.—in which the low hills that rise in this part of the 
valley terminate. The catacombs are about 30 in number, 
and are supposed to have been used as sepulchres by the 
principal inhabitants of Hermopolis, a city that stood on 
the opposite side of the river. Some of the grottos con- 
sist of three apartments, the largest of which is 60 by 40 
ft.; and pillars are cut out of the rock in imitation of the 
columns that support the roofs of buildings. These shafts 
are polygons of sixteen sides, fluted except on the inner 
side, which is left smooth for a line of hieroglyphics. 
They are usually about 16 ft. high, and from 8 to 5 ft. in 
diameter at the base. The sides of the caverns are covered 
with paintings representing the industrial pursuits, sports, 
pastimes, etc., of the ancient Egyptians. The paintings, 
though not so artistic as those in the Theban catacombs, 
are of earlier date, and throw much light on the manners 
and customs of the people. 

BENI-ISGUEN, dd'né-is-gén': large town in the in- 
terior of Algeria, surrounded by a rampart, flanked with 
towers, and said to be nearly as populous as Algiers. It 
has some trade in grain. 

BENI’-IS'RAEL (Sons of Israel): remarkable race in 
the w. of India, who preserve a tradition of Jewish de- 
scent, and have from time immemorial acknowledged the 
law of Moses, although in many respects conforming to 
the idolatry of the surrounding Hindus. Dr. Wilson 
estimates their whole number at not much more than 
5,000. Their original settlement was at Navagaum, about 
30 m. from Bombay, where they were protected by the 
native princes; they have spread through the maritime parts 
of the Konkan, and some of them are now found in Bombay 
itself, Their features resemble those of the Arabian Jews. 
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Until recently, they were ignorant even of the names of 
many of the books of the Old Testament; and it was not 
without hesitation that they consented to receive those of the 
later prophets. Dr. Wilson supposes them to be a remrant 
of the ten tribes, and to have settled in India long before the 
Jews of Cochin. See Cocnin (HINDUSTAN). They reject 
the name of Jews, and deem its application to them a re- 
proach. They have no MS. of the law in their syna- 
gogues. Their communities are governed by a mukadam, 
or head-man of their own number; and their religious 
assemblies are presided over by a kazi, who also performs 
circumcision and other rites. 

BENIN, bén-én': a state in Guinea, Africa, above the 
mouth of the river Niger; in 4°-9° n. lat., and 4°-8° e. 
long. It takes its name from the w. arm of the Niger— 
formerly supposed to be a main river, and styled Benin or 
Formosa—which leaves the Niger at Kirii, and, after a 
course of about 115 m., forms an embouchure two m. 
wide. The country of B. is bounded on the n.e. and the e. 
by the Niger; on the s. by the Bay of Benin, into which 
Cape Formosa is projected; on the w. by Dahomey; on 
the n.w. by Yariba. The coast is indented by numerous 
estuaries, and is generally level; but the land gradually 
rises towards the n., until it reaches an elevation of 2,500 
ft. in the Kong Mountains. The soil is very fertile, pro- 
ducing rice, yams, palms, sugar, etc. The animals are the 
same as in other states of Guinea, but the hippopotamus is 
more common. The population is so dense that the king 
—who is worshipped as a great fetish—could, in its most 
flourishing days, bring into the tield an army of 100,000 
men. The government, customs, and superstitions of B. 
are like those of Ashantee. The kingdom has long been 
declining, and a large part is broken up into independent 
states. The capital, Benin, in lat. 6° 20' n., long. 5° 50’ 
e. (pop. abt. 15,000), has considerable trade. Messrs. 
Smith and Moffat, who visited it 1838, describe its mar- 
ket-place as very offensive, from the effiuvia rising from a 
heap of human skulls; while in the outskirts of the town 
they were still more revolted by the sight of turkey-buz- 
zards feeding on bodies of men recently decapitated. 
At Gato, a harbor lower down the river, where the trav- 
eller Belzoni died, European merchants formerly had 
factories. Warree is another principal place. The ex- 
port trade of B. consists of palm-oil, salt, blue coral, jas- 
per, wild-beast skins, slaves, etc. B. was discovered by 
the Portuguese Alfonso de Aveiro, 1486. In 1786, the 
French founded settlements at the mouth of the river, 
which were destroyed by the British, 1792. 

BENIN, Bieur oF: that portion of the Gulf of Guinea 
aT) extending from Cape Formosa on the e. to Cape St. 

aul’s on the w., about 390°m., with a coast-line of 460 m. 
Several rivers empty into the Bight, the three principal of 
which, Benin, Escardos, and Forcados, are accessible to 
shipping. The coast along the Bight was blockaded, 1851, 
by the British fleet engaged in the suppression of the slave- 
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trade. Palm-oil and ivory are the principal articles of 
trade at the towns on the coast. 

BENISON, n. dén'i-en [OF. beneison or benoison, bene- 
diction —from F. bénir, to bless: L. benédictiénem—from 
béné, well; dictus, spoken]: blessing; benediction. 

BENI-SOUEF, dén-é-swéf: town of central Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, about 70 m. s.s.w. of Cairo; 
one of the stations where travellers making the tour of 
Egypt usually stay. It is the entrepôt of all the produce 
of the fertile valley of Fayoum, and has cotton-mills and 
alabaster quarries. Pop. 6,000. 

BENITIER, dd-né-té-é, or BENATURA: the vase or ves- 
sel in which consecrated or ‘ holy water’ is held in Rom. 
Cath. churches. In England, the B. was known by the 
names of the ‘holy-water font,’ the ‘holy-water vat,’ the 
‘holy-water pot,’ the ‘ holy-water stone,’ the * holy-water 
stock,’ and the ‘ holy-water stoup.’ Benitiers were either 
movable or fixed. Portable ones, commonly of silver, 
were used in processions. Fixed benitiers were placed 
_ near the doors of churches, so that the people might dip 
their fingers in the water, and cross themselves with it as 
they entered or left the church. The learned French 
ecclesiologist, M. Viollet-le-Duc, is disposed to think that, 
before the 12th c., ‘there were no fixed benitiers, their 
place being served by vases of metal set down near the 
entrance of the church when the doors were opened. ` The 
fixed B. is usually placed either against a pillar or upon 
a pedestal. It is of all shapes, and of the most different 
materials, but oftenest of stone. The benitiers belonging 
to the church of St. Sulpice, in Paris, are remarkable for 
their beauty. They are formed of magnificent shells, and 
bordered with gilt copper.. In Great Britain, benitiers are 
of every style, from Romanesque to late Third Pointed. 
On the continent, they range from Romanesque to Re- 
naissance, those of the latter style being generally of 
marble, richly sculptured, and supported by figures. 

BENJAMIN, n. bén‘jd-min: common name of the gum 
Brnzorn, of which benjamin is a vulgar corruption: see 
under BENZOATE. BENJAMIN-TREE: see BENZOIN. 

BENJAMIN, dén'ja-min (a Hebrew proper name, signi- 
fying ‘Son of my Right Hand,’ or ‘ Son of Good Fortune’): 
youngest and most beloved of the sons of Jacob. His 
mother Rachel, who died soon after he was born, called 
him Benoni (Son of my Pain), but his father changed it to 
Benjamin. He was the head of one of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. The tribe in the desert reckoned 35,400 
warriors above 20 years of age; and on the entrance into 
Canaan, 45,600. Its territory, small but fertile, lay on 
the w. side of the Jordan, between the tribes of Ephraim 
and Judah. The chief places were Jericho, Bethel, 
Gibeon, Gilgal, and Jerusalem, the last'- of which was on 
the confines of Judah. In the time of ‘the Judges,’ the 
tribe of B. became involved in war with the eleven other 
tribes of Israel, on account of refusing to deliver up to 
justice the Gibeonitish ruffians who had brutally abused 
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the concubine of an Ephraimite. The result was dread- 
ful. All the male descendants of B. were put to the 
sword (Judges xx., xxi.), excepting 600, towards whom the 
hearts of their brethren finally relented. Saul, the first 
king of Israel, was of the tribe of B., which remained 
loyal to his son, Ishbosheth. After the death of Solomon, 
B., with Judah, formed the kingdom of Judah; and on 
the return from the Captivity, these two constituted the 
principal element of the new Jewish nation. 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA: a Jewish rabbi, b. Navarre,. 
Spain; d. 1173. He was the first European traveller who 
gave information respecting the distant East. Partly 
with commercial views, and partly to trace the remnants 
of the ‘lost tribes,’ he made a journey, 1159-73, from 
Saragossa, through Italy and Greece, to Palestine, Persia, 
and the borders of China, returning by way of Egypt and 
Sicily. He died in the last year of his travels. His notes 
of foreign lands—originally written in Hebrew, and fre- 
quently republished in Latin, English, Dutch, and French 
—are occasionally concise and valuable; but on the whole 
must be accepted with qualifications. Like all the early 
travellers, B. had a greedy ear for the marvellous. His 
errors also are numerous. The latest edition by Asher 
(London, 1841) contains the origina] text, with an English 
translation and learned annotations. 


BEN LAWERS, bën law'erz: mountain in Perthshire, 
Scotland, about 32 m. w.n.w. of Perth, on the w. 
side of Loch Tay. This mountain, which is easy of 
ascent, is rich in Alpine plants, and there is a magniti- 
cent view from its summit, 3,984 ft. high, or with the 
cairn at the top, 4,000 ft. Ore of titanium is found in 
Ben Lawers. 

BEN LEDI, bén-léd'dé: mountain in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, 4m. w.n.w. of Callander, with an elevation of 2,875 
ft. It received its name from the Druids, who are sup- 
posed to have had a place of worship on its summit—the 
Gaelic words Beinn-le-Dia, signifying ‘ Hill of God.’ This 
mountain is celebrated in Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

BEN-LOMOND, bén-lé'mond: celebrated Scottish moun- 
tain in the n.w. of Stirlingshire, on the e. side of Loch 
Lomond, about 27 m. w.n.w. of Stirling. This mountain, 
forming the s. extremity of the Grampians or Central 
Scottish Highlands, is 3,192 ft. high, and consists of mica 
slate, with veins of quartz, greenstone, and felspar por- 
phyry. The summit is precipitous on the n. side, 
with a gentle declivity on the s.e.; it is covered with vege- 
tation to the top. Though considerably surpassed in 
height by several other Scottish mountains, none are more 
imposing. Seen from Loch Lomond, it appears a trun- 
cated cone, and from between Stirling and Aberfoyle, a 
regular pyramid. It has perhaps been ascended by a 
greater number of tourists than any other of the Highland 
mountains. The magnificent view from the top, in clear 
weather, includes the whole length (80 m.) of Loch 
Lomond, with its diversified isles, and wooded and cul- 
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tivated shores, the rich plains of Stirlingshire and the 
Lothians, the windings of the Forth, the castles of Stir- 
ling and Edinburgh, the heights of Lanarkshire, the vales 
of Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, Firth of Clyde, Isles of Arran 
and Bute, the Irish coast, Kintyre, and the Atlantic. 
The north semicircle of the horizon is bounded by Bens 
Lawers, Voirlich, Ledi, Cruachan, and Nevis; while 
some of the beautiful Perthshire lochs are seen. 

BEN MACDHUI, bén mik-dé'é: mountain of Aber- 
deenshire, belonging to the Grampian range, formerly 
thought the highest in Britain, now known to be second— 
its elevation being 4,296 ft. 


BENNET, or BENE?, n. bén'ét [L. benedictus, praised or 
commended: F. benoite]: the common name for the Géitm 
wrbdnum, or herb avens, a medicinal plant. 


BENNETT, James Gorpon (1st): 1795, Sep. 1—1872, 
June 1; b. New Mill, near Keith, Scotland: journalist. 
His ancestry was French Roman Catholic, and at the age 
of 14 he went to Aberdeen, with the intention of studying 
for the priesthood. He soon found that this vocation 
would be unsatisfactory, and decided to emigrate to 
America, and in 1819, Apr., he arrived at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he endeavored to earn his living by teach- 
ing bookkeeping. Not prospering in this he went to 
Boston, and for a time was engaged as a proof-reader. 
About 1822 he removed to New York, where he con- 
tributed to newspapers, but soon again removed to 
Charleston, S. C., and entered the office of the Charleston 
Courier as an assisiant. In 1824, Mr. B. returned to New 
York, and tried various pursuits, at one time starting a 
commercial school and again lecturing on political econ- 
omy, but all without success, and he turned again to news- 
paper work in a small way, writing paragraphs, poetry, 
and sketches, and taking assignments as a reporter when 
he could obtain them. In 1825, he purchased the Sunday 
Courier on credit, but after running it for a short time was 
obliged to give it up, The next year he formed a con- 
nection with the National Advocate, but this paper he left 
from a disagreement, with its policy. He then became an 
associate editor of Major Noah’s Hnguirer, joined the 
Tammany association, and in 1828 was sent to Washing- 
ton by the Enquirer as a special correspondent, writing 
chatty personal letters which became popular and were 
generally copied. The Enquirer was soon consolidated 
wiih another paper, and became the well-known Courier 
and Enquirer, of which Gen. James Watson Webb was 
editor and Mr. B. assistant. Thus ably conducted, it soon 
took a leading position in the press, but when it changed 
its policy ayd deseried Andrew Jackson, Mr. B. retired 
from it, and for thirty days ran a cheap party organ, and 
later a similar paper called The Pennsylvanian, in Phila- 
delphia. Finding that he was not being sustained by the 
party, he returned to New York, and, 1835, May 6, issued 
the first number of the Herald, arranging with two young 
printers, Anderson and Smith, to print it as partners, It 
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was a little four-page sheet, sold for a cent a copy, and the 
only original writing it contained was furnished by Mr. B. 
himself, who filled it with striking or sensational news, 
and spicy personal intelligence, and particularly with a 
mouey article, then for the first time made a feature in 
American journalism. Two mouths afier the paper started 
the priuting-ottice was burned, aud Mr. B.’s partners gave 
up the enterprise, leaving him to his fate, and on Aug. 61 he 
started afresh as sole proprietor. A thorough, detailed re- 
port of the great fire of 1835, Dec. 16, gave the Herald its 
tirst impetus towards the success whicu it soon attained. 

In 1888, Mr. B. begun to organize his system of corre. 
spondence, engaging special persons iu the princip1] Amer- 
ican cities und in Europe. He was also tie first to empioy 
newsboys in distributing his paper. In faci, it may be 
brietly stated that all of the best and most popular fea- 
tures of modern American journalism were originated by 
Mr. B. and the New York Herald. Mr. B., on account of 
the liberal use of personalities in his paper, became fre- 
quently engaged in encounters with persons who had or 
imavived that they had grievances against him, and as all 
such incidents were reported in full in the Herald, the pa- 
per soon achieved a reputation peculiar to itseif in this 
particular also. Within six years after its establishment 
the income of the Herald is stated to have been at least 
$100,000. 

In 1846 the first instance of extended newspaper tele- 
graphing was given by the Herald, a long and important 
speech by Henry Clay being specially telegraphed to it 
from Washington. The circulaiion of the paper is said to 
have more than doubled during the Rebellion, its expenses, 


` however, being increased enormously through the em- 


ployment of its very large number of war correspondents, 
one or more of whom were occupied during the entire war 
at every military headquarters and accompanying every 
principal army movement. 

Mr. B. was a born journalist, and his capacity for news- 
gathering, his ‘nose for news,’ was certainly unequalled 
by any of his contemporaries. His estimate of the value 
of news, both relative and absolute, ‘was unerring. He 
could dvtect beforehand the elements of any forthcoming 
occurrence most certain to engross the attention and awak- 
en the interest of the public. Of the great triumvirate of 
New York editors—Benneit, Greeley, and Raymond—Mr. 
B. was facile princeps. In 1840, Mr. B. married Miss Hen- 
rietta Agnes Crean, a lady of remarkable talents and great 
force of character, who was also an accomplished musician 
and a most charitable and kind-hearted woman. She died 
in Italy, 1878, Mar. 31. 

Mr. B. died in New York. He had two children, a son, 
James Gordon Bennctt, Jr., and a daughter Jeannette, 
now married to Isaac Bell, Jr., U. S. minister resident at 
the Hague. 

. BENNETT, den'nét, Sir WILLIAM STERNDALE, MUS. D., 
D.C.L.: 1816, Apr. 18—1875, Feb. 1: b. Sheffield: Eng- 
lish pianist and composcr. After studying under Crotek, 
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Holmes, and Potter, in the Royal Acad., London, he at- 
tracted the notice of Mendelssohn at the Düsseldorf Musi- 
cal Festival, appeared with success at Leipsic in the winter 
of 1837-8, and was received with great applause when he 
returned to London. In 1838, he was elected member of 
the Royal Soc. of Music. In 1856, he succeeded Mr. 
Walmsley as prof. of music at Cambridge. At the open- 
ing of the International Exhibition, 1862, Tennyson’s ode, 
Uplift a Thousand Voices, set to music by B., was fervid] 
sung. In 1868, he became principal of the Royal Acad. 
of Music; and was knighted 1871. 


BEN NEVIS, den névis: highest mountain in Great 
Britain, in Inverness, Scotland. It has a height of 4,406 
ft., is difficult of ascent, with a tremendous precipice of 
1,500 ft. on the n.e. side. Granite and gneiss form the 
base of the mountain, which above is composed of por- 
phyry. A meteorological observatory was erected at the 
summit in 1883, and daily observations have since been 
eh and communicated by telegraph wire to the lower 
world. 


BENNINGSEN, den'ing-sén, LEVIN AUG. THEOPHILUS, 
Count: 1745, Feb. 10—1826, Oct. 3; b Brunswick: one of 
the most famous Russian generals. His father was an of- 
ficer in the Brunswick Guards; and B. himself entered 
the Hanoverian service for a time; but having squandered 
the property left him, he joined the Russian army, 1778, 
and in the Turkish war soon attracted the notice of the 
empress Catherine, who employed him to carry out her 
designs against Poland. He was one of the leaders of the 
conspiracy against the emperor Paul (1801); though he is 
said not to have been present at the catastrophe, but to 
have prevented the empress Maria from rushing to her 
husband when she heard his cries. He fought with con- 
siderable success in the battle of Pultusk (1806), and held 
the chief command in the obstinate and murderous strug- 
gle at Eylau (1807). When Napoleon invaded Russia in 
1812, B. commanded the Russian centre on the bloody 
field of Borodino, and gave his voice for tighting a second 
battle before the walls of Moscow. Before the French be- 
gan their retreat, he gained a brilliant victory over Murat 
at- Woronowa (Oct. 18). Differences with Kutusov, who 
would not adopt B.’s plan to prevent the French from 
crossing the Beresina, made him retire from the army; 
but after Kutusov’s death, he took the command of the 
Russian army of reserve, which entered Saxony 1813, 
July, fought victoriously at the battle of Leipsic, and 
was created count by the emperor Alexander on the field. 
When Leipsic was taken, it was he that was commissioned 
by the allies to announce to the king of Saxony that he 
was a prisoner. Failing health made him retire from the 
Russian service, 1818, to his paternal estate in Hanover, 
where he died. His son, ALEX. LEVIN B., became a lead- 
ing Hanoverian statesman. 

BENNINGTON, bén'ning-ion: cap. of Bennington co., 
Vermont, 55 m. s. by w. of Rutland, 35 m. n.e. of Al- 
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bany, N. Y. It has four churches, newspapers, a grad- 
ed school, a national bank, foundries, four knitting- 
mills, and manufactories of machinery, woolen goods, 
and lumber. It contains al-o large manufactories of fine 

arian-ware and porcelain from materials that abound in 
its vicinity. There isan observatory on Mount Anthony 
near by. Pop. (1880) 3,108. Total pop. of township, 
5,760. The ‘Battle of B.’ was fought 1777, Aug. 16, when 
Gen. Stark with the New Hampshire militia defeated a 
detachment of Burgoyne’s army commanded by Col. 
Baum. Stark, pointing to the enemy, said to his soldiers 
that he would gain a victory over them, or Molly Stark 
should be a widow that night. The soldiers, fired by the 
same patriotic enthusiasm, adopted ‘ Molly Stark’ as their 
watchword, and by their heroic valor made that one of 
the glorious days of the Revolution. The English lost 200 
killed, 600 prisoners, and 1,000 stand of arms. The Amer- 
icans lost 14 killed, and 42 wounded. 


BEN-NUT, and BEN-OIL: see under MORINGA. 


BEN-RHYD'DING: celebrated lydropathic establish- 
ment in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in a beautiful sit- 
uation on the right bank of the river Wharf, 16 m. n.w. 
of Leeds. The building, erected 1846 at the cost of nearly 
£30,000, is a very imposing pile, on an eminence midway 
up the side of the valley. There is accommodation for a 
large number of patients and visitors, and there are exten- 
sive pleasure-grounds around. In addition to the usual 
appliances of the water-cure, and a variety of gymnastic 
exercises, B. has a compressed-air bath (q.v.) and a Turk- 
ish bath. 

BENSHIE, ben'shë, or BANSHEE, băn'shë: in the folk-lore 
of the Irish and western Highlanders of Scotland, a female 
fairy who makes herself known by wailings and shrieks, 
premonitory of a death in the family over which she ex- 
ercises a kind of guardianship. This notion is woven into 
many folk-tales of rare pathos and beauty. A guardian 
spirit of the same kind occurs frequently in the folk-lore 
of Brittany. The name is supposed to be formed from the 
Irish Celtic ben or bean, a woman; and sighe, a fairy. 


BENT, n. bént [see BEND]: curvature; the tension or 
strain of the mental powers; disposition towards some- 
thing; inclination: ADJ. curved; inclined; prone to; de- 
termined; in bot., hanging down towards the ground. 
TOP OF ONE’S BENT, to the very utmost that his inclination 
and bias would permit, as ‘he was fooled to the top of his 
bent’. BENT ON IT, resolutely resolved upon it.—Syvn. of 
‘bent, n.’: bias; inclination; turn; propensity; tendency; 
proneness; prepossession. 


BENT, v. dént: pt. and pp. of BEND, which see. 


BENT GRASS, or Bent, bént [Ger. binse, reed or bent 
gras], (Agrostis): genus of grasses, distinguished by a 
oose panicle of small, one-flowerei, laterally compressed 
spikelets; the glumes unequal, awnless, and longer than 
the pale, which are also unequal, and of which the inner 
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one is sometimes wanting, and the outer sometimes has and 
sometimes has not an awn; the 
seed free. For explanation of 
x these terms, see GRaAssES. The 
species are numerous, and are 
Q found in almost all countries and 
x Q climates. All are grasses of a 
Ñ oy slender and delicate appearance. - 
XI x Some are very useful as pasture- 
AN 2 grasses and for hay, upon account 
a of their adaptation to certain 
R kinds of soil, although none of 
; 5 lag them is regarded as very nutri- 
“vs tious. —The ComMon BENT GRASS 
A «a ¥ (A vulgaris) forms a principal 
a Y#g\>, part of the pasture in almost all 
i Wo 4x the elevated districts of Britain, 
x Sy LÆSE and is abundant in many parts of 
| —~<<"§ the continent of Europe and 
America. It resists droughts 
YZ Sky RE: better than almost any other 
LA grass, but is sown by agricultur- 
ists only on soils unsuitable for 
TF the more luxuriant grasses. Itis 
also regarded as very suitable for 
lawns; but in light, dry, cultivat- 
ed grounds, it is often a trouble- 
some weed, known as Black 
Squitch, or Quick-grass, and fre- 
quent harrowing is resorted to for 
the removal of its creeping per- 
ennial roots. It is as frequent on wet as on dry soils, and 
varies much in size and appearance.—The MARrsH BENT 
Grass (A. alba), forming a large part of natural pasture in 
many moist situations, is very similar to the species just 
described, but generally taller and stouter. Of this also 
there are many varieties, but in all of them the ligule (the 
little membranous tongue at the junction of the blade of 
the leaf with its sheathing base) is elongated and acute, 
while in A. vulgaris it is very short, and appears as if cut 
off. A variety, so little different as scarcely to deserve the 
name, but with somewhat broader leaves and more luxu- 
riant habit of growth, was at one time much celebrated 
among agriculturists, under the name of FIORIN GRASS, or 
Agrostis stolonifera. It was unduly lauded, and the conse- 
quent disappointment led to its being unduly disparaged. 
It is a useful grass in moist grounds, newly reclaimed bogs, 
or land liable to inundation. The first three or four joints 
of the culms lie flat on the damp soil, emitting roots in 
abundance, and it was formerly propagated by chopping 
these into pieces, and scattering them, but now generally 
by seed.—HeErp Grass (A. dispar) is a native of the United 
States, with broader leaves than either of the precedin 
species, very creeping roots, and large panicles almost leve 
at top. It was at one time strongly recommended for culti- 
vation, but has gone out of repute in Britain. It is, how- 
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ever, more highly esteemed in France, particularly upon ac- 
count of the great crop which it yields on deep sand, and 
on low, moist calcareous soils.—BRown BENT Grass (A. 
canina), a common perennial British grass, abundant in 
moist heaths and moorish grounds, is valuable for mixing 
with other grasses to form permanent pasture on poor wet 
peaty soils.—SIıLKY BENT Grass (A. Spica venti) is a beauti- 
ful grass, with very slender branches to its ample panicle, 
which, as it waves in the wind, basa glossy and silky ap- 
pearance. It is common in southern and central Europe; 
an annual grass, occasionally sown in spring to fill up 
blanks in grass-fields. 

BEenty, a. abounding in bents; overgrown with bents; 
resembling bents. 

BENTHAM, ben'tam or bén'tham, JEREMY: 1748, Feb. 
15—1832, June; b. in Red Lion street, Houndsditch, Lon- 
don: eccentric but eminent writer on ethics and jurispru- 
dence. Hewas son of a wealthy solicitor, and received his 
early education at Westminster School; and when little 
more than twelve years of age, he went to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his Master’s degree, 1766. 
Before entering the univ. he had, by his precocious tenden- 
cies to speculation, acquired the title of ‘philosopher.’ 
On graduating, his father, who expected his son to be- 
come lord chancellor, set him to the study of law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where he was called to the bar, 1772. He never 
practiced in his profession, however, for which he had a 
strong distaste, which is paraded in many of his writings. 
Turning from the practice of law to its theory, he became 
the greatest critic of legislation and government in his day. 
His rst publication, A Fragment on Government, 1776, was 
an acutely hypercritical examination of a passage in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, prompted, as he has himself ex- 
plained, by ‘a passion for improvement in those shapes in 
which the lot of mankind is meliorated by it.’ The Frag- 
ment abounds in fine, original, and just observation; it 
contains the germs of most of his after-writings, and must 
be highly esteemed, if we look away from its dispropor- 
tion to its subject and the writer’s disregard of method. 
The Fragment procured him the acquaintance of Lord 
Lansdowne, in whose society at Bowood he afterwards 
passed perhaps the most agreeable hours of his life. It was 
in the Bowood society that he conceived an attachment to 
Miss Caroline Fox (Lord Holland’s sister), who was still a 
young lady, when B., in the 54th year of his age, ofiered 

er his heart and hand, and was rejected ‘ with all respect.’ 
In 1778, he published a pamphlet on The Hard Labor Bill, 
recommending an improvement in the mode of criminal 
unishment; which he followed in 1811 by A Theory of 

nishments and Rewards. In these two works B. did 
more than any other writer of his time to rationalize the 
theory of punishments by consideration of their various 
kinds and effects, their true objects, and the conditions 
of their efficiency. He published in 1787 Letters on Usury; 
1789, Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation; 
1802, Discourses on Otvil and Penal Legislation; 1818, A 
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Treatise on Judicial Evidence; 1817, Paper Relative to Codi- 
fication and Public Instruction; 1824, The Book of Fallacies. 
These were followed by other works of less consequence. 
All his productions have been collected and edited by Dr. 
Bowring and Mr. John Hill Burton, and published in 11 
vols. It is well, however, for B.’s reputation that it does 
not rest wholly on his collected works; and that he found 
in M. Dumont, Mr. James Mill, and Sir Samuel Romilly, 
generous disciples to ditfuse his principles and promote his 
fame. In his early works his style was clear, free, spirited, 
often eloquent; but in his later works it became repulsive, 
through being overloaded and darkened with technical 
terms. It is in regard to these more especially that M. 
Dumont has most materially served his master by arrang- 
ing and translating them into French, through the medium 
of which language B.’s doctrines were propagated through- 
out Europe, till they became more popular abroad than in 
his own land. Mr. James Mill, himself an independent 
thinker, did much in his writings to extend the application 
in new directions of B.’s principles, a work in which, apart 
from his original efforts, he has achieved a lasting monu- 
ment of his own subtilty and vigor of mind. Criticisms 
of B.’s writings will be found in the Edinburgh Review, 
by Sir Samuel Romilly; and in the Ethical Dissertation (Hn- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Tth and 8th eds.), by Sir James 
Mackintosh. But the most valuable contribution in Eng- 
lish to his reputation is unquestionably Benthamiana, by 
Mr. John Hill Burton, advocate, containing a memoir, se- 
lections of all the leading and important passages from his 
various writings, and an appendix embracing an essay on 
his system; and a brief, clear view of all his leading doc- 
trines. 

In all B.’s ethical and political writings, the doctrine of 
utility is the leading and pervading principle; and his fa- 
vorite vehicle for its expression is the phrase, ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ which was first coined 
by Priestley, though its prominence in politics has been 
owing to Bentham. ‘In this phrase,’ he says, ‘I saw de- 
lineated for the first time a plain as well as a true standard 
for whatever is right or wrong, useful, useless, or mischiev- 
ous, in human conduct, whether in the field of morals or 
politics. It is noticeable that the phrase affords no guid- 
ance as to how the benevolent end pointed at it is to be at- 
tained; and is no more than a quasi-concrete expression of 
the objects of true benevolence. In considering how to 
compass these objects, B. arrived at various conclusions, 
which he advocated irrespective of the conditions of so- 
ciety in his day, and of the laws of social growth which, 
indeed, neither he nor his contemporaries understood. He 
demanded nothing less than the immediate remodelling of 
the government, and the codilication and reconstruction 
of the laws; and insisted, among other changes, on those 
whick came at a ater day to be popularly demanded as the 
points of the ‘Charter '—viz., universal suffrage, annual 

rliaments, vote by ballot, and paid representatives. 

owever impossibie some of these schemes were, it can- 
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not be denied that B. did more to rouse the spirit of mod- 
ern reform and improvement in laws and politics than any 
other writer of his day. Many of his schemes have been, 
and many more are, in the course of being slowly realized; 
the end and object of them all was the genera] welfare, 
and his chief error—apart from his over-estimate of the 
value of some changes which he proposed—lay in conceiv- 
ing that organic changes .are possible through any other 
process than that of growth and modification of the popu- 
lar wants and sentiments. It was this error that led the 
philosopher, in his closet in London, to devise codes of 
laws for Russia (through which country he made a tour, 
1785) and America, the adoption of which would have 
been equivalent to revolutions in these countries, and then 
bitterly to bewail the folly of mankind when his schemes 
were rejected. ; 

In ethics, as in politics, he pressed his doctrines to ex- 
tremes. It has been said that his doctrine of utility was so 
extended that it would have been practically dangerous, 
but for the incapacity of the bulk of mankind for acting 
on a speculative theory. - 

By the death of his father, 1792, B. succeeded to prop- 
erty in London, and to farms in Essex, yielding from £500 
to £600 a year. He lived frugally, but with elegance, in. 
one of his London houses (Queen’s Square, Westminster); 
and, employing young men as secretaries, corresponded 
and wrote daily. Bya life of temperance and industry, 
with great self-complacency, in the societyof a few devoted 
friends (who, says Sir James Mackintosh, more resembled 
the hearers of an Athenian philosopher than the proselytes 
' z a modern writer), B. attained to the age of eighty- 
our. 


BENTHAMIA, bén-thim'i-a: genus of plants of the nat. 
ord. Cornacee (q.v.), consisting of Asiatic trees or shrubs, 
of which the fruit is formed of many small drupes grown 
together. B. frugifera, a native of Nepaul, is a sma.l tree, 
with lanceolate leaves, and a reddish fruit, not unlike a 
mulberry, but larger; not unpleasant to the taste. The 
flowers are fragrant. 


BENTINCK, dén'‘tink, Lord WILLIAM GEORGE FREDER- 
ICK CAVENDISH, commonly called Lord George B.: 1802, 
Feb. 27—1848, Sept. 21; third son of the fourth Duke of 
Portland; at one time leader of the agricultural protection 
party. He entered the army when young and attained 
the rank of major. Hesubsequently became private sec. 
to his uncle, the Right Hon. George Canning. Elected 
in 1826 m.p. for Lynn-Regis, he sat for that borough 
till his death. At first, attached to no party, he voted 
’ for Rom. Cath. emancipation and for the principle of the 
Reform Bill, but against several of its most important de- 
tails, and in favor of the celebrated Chandos Clause (q. v.). 
Ou the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, 1884, 
Dec., he and his friend Lord Stanley, afterwards Ear] of 
Derby, with some adherents, formed a separate section in 
the house of commons. On the resignation of Sir Robert 
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Peel in April following, Lord George openly joined the 
great conservative party, which acknowledged that states- 
man at its head. and adhered to it for nearly eleven years. 
When Pee! introduced his free trade measures, 1845, a large 
portug of his supporters joined the protection party then 
ormed. of which Lord George became the head, and a 
leading speaker in the debates. His speeches in the ses- 
sion of 1845-6 were most damaging to the government of 
Sir Robert Peel, and contributed in no small degree to has- 
ten its downfall in July of the latter year. Lord George 
supported the bill for the removal of the Jewish disabili- 
ties, and recommended the payment of the Rom. Cath. 
pey by the landowners of Ireland. In the sporting 
world he is understood to have realized very considerable 
gains, and he showed the utmost zeal at all times to sup 
press the dishonest practices of the turf. He died suddenly, 
at Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire. A Life by Benja- 
min Disraeli appeared 1851. 


BENTINCK, Lord WILLIAM HENRY CavENDIsH: 1774, 
Sept. 14—1839, June 17; second son of the third Duke of 
Portland, and uncle of Lord William George Frederick 
Cavendish B: a general officer and statesman. He became 
an ensign in the Coldstream Guards, 1791. Having served 
with distinction in Flanders, Italy, and Egypt, he was, 1803, 
appointed gov. of Madras, where he advocated several use- 
ful reforms; but his proscription of beards and the wearing 
of turbans and earrings by the sepoys when on duty led to 
the mutiny and mass:cre of Vellore, and his own imme 
diate recall After serving with the army in Portugal and 
Spain, he was sent as British minister to the court of Sicil 
and commander-in-chief.of the British forces in that idand, 
At the head of an expedition, he landed in Catalonia, 1818, 
July, penetrated to Valencia, and afterwards laid siege to 
Tarragona, but was repulsed at Villa Franca. Between 
1796 and 1826, he held a seat in parliament as member for 
Camelford, Nottinghamshire, and Ashburton. In 1827, be 
was appointed gov.gen. of India, and sworn a privy-coun- 
cilor. His policy in India was pacific and popular, and 
his viceroyship was marked by the abolition of Sutti (q.v.), 
and by the opening of the internal communication, as 
well as the establishment of the overland route. After his 
eeu 1835, he was elected M.P. for Glasgow. He died at 
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BENTLEY, dént'li, RICHARD: 1662, Jan. 27—1742; b. 
Oulton, Yorkshire: distinguished classical scholar. In 1676, 
he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the humble 
capacity of subsizar. Little is known of his univ. career. 
On leaving the univ., he was appointed head-master of 
the grammar-school of Spalding, Lincolnshire. About a 
year afterwards, he resigned this situation to become tutor 
to the son of Dr. Stillingtieet, then Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
subsequently Bp. of Worcester. B accompanied his pupil 
to Oxford, where he had full scope for the cultivation of 
classical studies; and was twice appointed to deliver the Boy!« 
Lectures on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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He took orders in the church, and owed to the petronas 
of the Bp. of Worcester various good ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and through the same influence became librarian of 
the King’s Library at St. James’s. In 1690, he published 
his Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, which estab- 
lished his reputation throughout Europe, and may be said 
to have begun a new era in scholarship. The principles of 
historical criticism were then unknown, and their trst ap- 
plication to establish that the so-called Epistles of Phalaris, 
which professed to have been written B.c. 6th c., were the 
forgery of a period some eight centuries later, filled the 
learned world with astonishment. 

In 1700, B. was appointed Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and in the following year, he married Mrs. 
Joanna Pernara. the daughter of a Huntingdonshire 
knight. The history of B.’s mastership of Trinity is the 
narrative of an unbroken series of quarrels and litigations, 
provoked by his arrogance and rapacity, for which he was 
fully as well known during his lifetime as for his learn- 
ing. He contrived, nevertheless, to get himself appointed 
regius prof. of divinity, and, by his boldness and perse- 
verance, managed to pass scathless through all his contro- 
versies. Notwithstanding that at one time the Bp. of Ely, 
‘the visitor of Trinity, pronounced sentence depriving him 
of his mastership, and that at another the senate of the 
univ. pronounced a similar sentence of his academic hon- 
ors, he remained in full possession of both the former and 
the latter till his death. This stormy life did not impair 
his literary activity. He edited various classics—among 
others, the works of Horace—upon which he bestowed 
-vast labor. He is, however, more celebrated for what he 
proposed than for what he performed. The proposal to 
print an edition of the Greek New Test. in which the re- 
ceived text should be corrected by a careful comparison 
with all the existing MSS., was then singularly bold, and 
evoked violent opposition. He failed in carrying out- his 
proposal: but the principles of criticism which he main- 
‘tained have since been triumphantly established, and have 
led to important results in other hands. He is to be re- 
garded as the founder of that school of classical criticism 
of which Porson afterwards exhibited the chief excellences, 
as well as the chief defects: and which, though it was it 
self prevented by too strict attention to minute verbal 
detail from ever achieving much, yet diligently collected 
many of the facts which men of wider views are now 
grouping together, to form the modern science of com- 
parative philology. B. at his death left one son, Richard, 
who inherited much of his father’s taste with none of his 
energy; and several daughters, one of whom, Joanna, was 
the mother of Richard Cumberland the dramatist.—Monk’s 
Lafe of B (1830), Jebb’s Bentley (1882). 

BENTON, Tuomas Hart; 1782, Mar. 14—1858, Apr. 
10, b. near Hillsborough, Orange co., N. C.: son of Col. 
Jesse B., a lawyer, who was private sec. to Gov. Tryon, 
the last of the royal governors of North Carolina. His 
mother was a Virginian, of the Gooch family, and the 
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wife of Henry Clay was his own cousin. While a boy of 
eight years of age his father died, leaving a large famil 
of young children, of whom Thomas was the eldest. His 
mother was without much means, and the opportunities 
for the education of her children were but slight. Thomas 
studied for a while at a grammar school and also at the 
Univ. of North Carolina, but without graduating. He left 
college to go with his mother to Tennessee, where the 
family settled on a large tract of land, property left by 
Col. Jesse Benton, 25 m. s. of Nashville. Her the 
whole family gave their efforts to opening a farm of 3,000 
acres; and the settlement, then on the extreme frontier, 
gradually filled up and was called Bentontown, a name 
which it still retains. 

B. found time to study law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Nashville, 1811, having for his friend and patron Andrew 
Jackson, at that time judge of the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee. During the war with England, 1812, Mr. B. was 
one of Gen. Jackson’s aides-de-eamp and they were warm 
friends, but a quarrel between his brother, Jesse Benton, 
and William (afterwards Gen.) Carroll, drew into it both 
Col. Benton and Gen. Jackson, and, 1818, Sept. 4, a street 
fight occurred in Nashville, in which Jackson was shot in 
the left shoulder, and Jesse Benton severely stabbed, 
while Col. Benton was struck by Jackson with a horse- 
whip. 

In the same year, Col. Benton was appointed lieut. col. 
in the U. 8. army, but held his commission only a short time, 
peace being declared between England and America. In 
1815, he established himself in Bt touis where he founded 
the Missouri Inquirer, the management of which brought 
him into conflict with a number of people, and he fought 
several duels, in one of which he killed his opponent, a 
Mr. Lucas. His paper made a strong fight for the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a state, and on that event occurring he 
was made one of the new senators. From this time forward 
he was regularly re-elected to the U. S. senate, of which 
he remained a member 30 years. During this long period 
Col. B. was active in debate and committee work on all 
the important questions which occupied the minds of the 
people and of their representatives and senators, and be- 
came recognized as one of the foremost statesman in the 
country. A man of towering presence, powerful will, 
broad and vigorous intellect, a thorough student, and 
posssssed of a remarkable memory, he was one of the 
ablest leaders in the councils of the nation. During the 
early years of his service as senator he gave much of his 
time and influence to the advocacy of such, land laws as 
should facilitate the great pioneer movement which was 
then going on in the west and southwest. During the 
two alaito of Gen. Jackson, Col. B. was one of 
his staunchest supporters, and his influence both with the 
democratic party and with the pres. was felt in its rela- 
tion to every grave and important public question. Among 
the subjects to which he devoted himself with the greatest 
assiduity and earnestness, the proposal of an amendment 
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to the constitution providing for a direct vote for presi- 
dent by the people was one of the most important. He 
strove for this with great determination during several 
sessions, but beirg opposed by the machine politicians of 
che day he was unsuccessful. Col. B. opposed the re- 
chartering of the U. 8. bank after its original charter had 
expired, being a strong advocate of a gold and silver cur- 
rency, and it was this advocacy which gained for him the 
soubiquet of ‘Old Bullion.’ His insight into the pos- 
sible future of his country, then growing into prosperit 

and power, was extraordinary, and influenced largely his 
legislative action. He was one of the prime movers of the 
Pacitic railroad enterprise, and recommended and facili- 
tated the various means for exploration in the far west 
and for overland traftic. He favored the opening of New 
Mexico to American trade, and the establishment of mili- 
tary stations on the Missouri and throughout the interior. 
He recommended and fostered amicable relations with the 
Indian tribes, and our lake commerce. He was also one 
of the pioneers in establishing and organizing our post- 
office system upon the broadest possible basis. The great 
questions of the Oregon boundary and the annexation of 
Texas occupied Col. B.'s attention, and during the Mexi- 
can war his knowledge of the Spanish provinces made him 
a most useful assistant to the government. So important 
were his services and so valuable was his knowledge of 
the country that it was contemplated by Pres. Polk to of- 
fer him the title of lieut.gen. and to place him in command 
during the war. The exciting compromise acts of 1850 
were opposed by Col. B., an opposition which brought him 
into direct conflict with Mr. Clay, and during the cele- 
brated nullification fight with South Carolina he was the 
most powerful democratic opponent of John C. Calhoun, 
the struggle leading to an animosity between these two 
which lasted during their lives. Col. B. also opposed Mr. 
Calhoun on the ‘ Wilmot Proviso’ question. He not only 
fought this question out in the senate, but on the adjourn- 
ment of congress in 1849 took the stump in Missouri and 
canvassed the whole state, his speeches becoming famous 
for their bitterness and sarcasm, as well as the earnestnest- 
ness and force of the arguments on his side of the question, 
which was the exclusion of slavery from all territory to be 
subsequently acquired, thus putting himself on record in 
opposition to the doctrine of state rights. Col. B. re- 
tired from the senate after six consecutive sessions, and 
remained for two years in private life, when in 1852 he 
announced himself as a candidate for congress and was 
elected. During his term he supported the administra- 
tion of Frankfin Pierce, and opposed particularly the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which, however, he failed to de- 
feat. Not being returned to congress at the next election 
he retired from politics for two years, and in 1856 was a 
candidate for governor of his state, but was defeated. In 
the presidential election of that year, although his son:in- 
law, Col. Fremont, was a candidate, Col. B. supported 
Mr. Buchanan in opposition to him, on the ground that the 
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election of Fremont would further sectionalism in party 
warfare. i 

Col. B., while senator, married Elizabeth, dau. of Col. 
James McDowell, of Virginia; she experienced a stroke of 
paralysis 1844, which physically disabled her, and she died 
1854, leaving four daughters, the second of whom, Jessie, 
married Gen. John C. Fremont. j 

Col. B. devoted the last years of his life to writing his 
Thirty Years View, and to an Abridgment of the Debates 
in Congress from 1789 to 1856, 15 vols. He was notice- 
able among other things for total abstinence from to- 
bacco and liquor, also from gambling, giving as his rea- 
son that his mother had wished it, and he had determined 
to adhere to her wishes as long as he lived. After his 
death a fine bronze statue of him was erected in the pub- 
lic park of St. Louis. 


BENUÉ, den-é6-c', or Brnus, bín-ő-ă', or, as Dr. Barth 
prefers to spell it, BeE'Nuwé, called also Chadda and 
Tchadda, from the erroneous supposition that it was con- 
nected with Lake Tchad: important river of central Af- 
rica, forming the e. branch of the Quorra or Niger, which 
it joins about 230 m. above the mouth of that river in the 
Gulf of Guinea. Atits junction with the Faro, lat. about 
_ 9 33’ n., long. 12° 40 e., the point where Dr. Barth 
crossed, he describes the B. as being 800 yards across, with 
a general depth in its channel of 11 ft., and ‘a liability to 
rise under ordinary circumstances at least 30 ft., or even 
at times 50 ft. higher.’ In 1854, an expedition under the 
command of Dr. Baikie explored the B. as far as Dul- 
ti, a place about 350 m. above its confluence with the 
Niger, and some 80 or 100 m. from where Dr. Barth 
crossed. Dr. Barth regards this river as offering the 
best channel for the introduction of civilization into 
the heart of central Africa, seeing that the tract of land 
which separates the basins of the B. and the Shari, which 
flows into Lake Tchad, ‘ cannot exceed 20 m., consist- 
ing of an entirely level flat, and probably of alluvial 
soil. . . . The level of the Tsad, and that of the river B. 
near Gewe, where it is joined by the Mayo Kebbi, seem to 
be almost the same.’ In a second expedition, undertaken 
1862, Dr. Baikie explored as far n. as Kano, in Haussa. | 
The expedition of the Church Missionary Soc., 1879, ex- 
plored several unvisited portions, and in 1883 Flegel 
reached its sources. 


BENUMB, v. bé-nům' [AS. beneman,; Ger. benehmen, 
to take away, to stupefy]: to deprive of feeling; to make 
torpid; to stupefy. BENUMBING, imp. BENUMBED. pp. 
bé-numd’. BENUMB'NESS, n. the state or condition of being 
benumbed. 

BENYOWSKY, dd-ne 6v'ské, MAURICE AUGUSTUS, 
Count DE: 1741-86, May 23; b. Verbowa, Hungary. He 
served in the Seven Years’ War, studied navigation, and 
then fought for the Polish Confederation, until he was 
taken prisoner, 1769. He was banished to Siberia, and 
thence to Kamtchatka. He was made tutor in the family 
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of the governor. Escaping after a struggle in which the 

governor was killed, B. sailed from Kamtchatka, 1771, and 

visited Japan, Macao, and France. He was sent to found 

a French colony in Madagascar, 1774, where some chiefs 

made him king, and was killed in a conflict with the French 
ovt. of the Isle of France.—See Memoirs and Travels of 
., written by Himself (1790). 


BENZERTA, bén-zér'ti, LAKES oF: the ancient Hippo- 
nitis Palus and Sisare Palus, two lakes within the domin- 
ions of Tunis, near the town of Bizerta (q.v.) or Benzerta, 
30 m. n.w. of the city of Tunis. They are each about 
94 m. long, and the larger one, which is clear and 
salt, is about 53 m. broad; the smaller, which is tur- 
bid and fresh, 3}. They are about two m. apart, but 
united by a channel with a general depth of 6 feet and 
breadth of 75. Tunis is supplied with fish mainly from 
these lakes. So valuable is the fishing, that a wealthy 
Arab rents it from the bey of Tunis for $20,000 per annum. 


BENZINE, bén'zin, BENZENE, -2én, or BENZOL, bën'- 
26l: compound of carbon and hydrogen (C2H6) discovered 
by Faraday; found among the products of the destructive 
distillation of a great many organic bodies. The most 
abundant source of B. is coal tar (see Gas: CoAL). On 
distilling coal tar, the more volatile liquid hydrocarbons 
pass over first mixed with acid and basic compounds, and 
constitute what is known as light oil or coal naphtha. 
When the crude naphtha is purined by redistillation and 
subsequent agitation, first with sulphuric acid, and then 
with caustic soda, an oil is obtained which consists mainly 
of B. and its homologues. By submitting this oil to a 
process of fractional distillation, a portion is obtained, 
boiling at 176°-212°, from which B. crystallizes out on 
cooling the liquid to 82°. The B. is freed by pressure 
from the substances remaining liquid at this temperature. 
Commercial B. is always impure. Pure B. is most readily 
obtained by cautiously distilling a mixture of one part 
benzoic acid with three parts of slaked lime. The mix- 
ture of B. and water which passes over is shaken up with 
a little potash, the B. decanted, treated with calcium 
chloride to take up the water, and the dried B. thus ob- 
tained is rectified on the water-bath. At ordinary tem- 
peratures, B. is a thin, limpid, colorless liquid, evolving 
a characteristic and pleasant odor. At 82° F., it crystal- 
lizes in beautiful fern-like forms, which liquefy at 40°; 
and at 177°, it boils, evolving a gas which is very inflam- 
mable, burning with a smoky flame. It readily dissolves 
in alcohol, ether, turpentine, and wood-spirit, but is in- 
soluble in water. It is valuable to the chemist from the 
great power it possesses of dissolving caoutchouc, gutta- 
percha, wax, camphor, and fatty substances. Impure B. 
is thus much used in removing grease-stains from woolen 
or silken articles of clothing. When heated, B. also dis- 
solves sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine. B., when ‘acted 
upon by chlorine, nitric acid, etc., gives rise to a very 
numerous class of compounds belonging to what is known 
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as the aromatic series. The so called coal-tar colors are 
all derivatives of B. and the homologous hydrocarbons. 
See DYE-STUFFS. 


BENZOATE, n. bén'zd-dt [said to be from Ar. benzoah; 
Sp. benjui. benzoin]: a salt of benzoic acid. BENZOIN, n. 
bén'zd in, a compound obtained from oil of bitter almonds 
in brilliant prismatic crystals which are inodorous and 
tasteless—called also by a vulgar corruption benjamin; a 
fragrant resin obtained from a large tree of Sumatra, the 
styrax benzoin. BENZOIC, a. bén-20 ik, applied to a fragrant 
acid obtained from the gum benzoin, commonly called ben- 
jamin flowers, and flowers of benzoin. BENZONITRIL, DY 
bén'zo-nit'ril (benzoin, and nitrile]: a liquid having the 
odor of the volatile oil of bitter almonds, obtained by 
digesting hippuric acid with sand and chloride of zine. 
BENZENE, nN. bén'zén, or BENZINE, -zin, or BENZOL, bén'zdl, a 
clear, colorless, inflammable liquid, of a disagreeable odor, 
prepared in immense quantities from coal tar for the manu- 
facture of aniline, and to be used asa solvent for wax, 
caoutchouc, etc.—as a commercial product it is always im- 
pure; when pure, it is known as benzene, and is a thin, 
limpid, colorless liquid, with a peculiar, ethereal odor— 
known also as one of the aromatic hydrocarbons. BENZYLE, 
n. bén'zil, or BENZOYLE, n. dén'zoyl [benzoin; and Gr. 
(hyuļe, the substance from which anything is made]: an 
assumed compound forming the radical of oil of bitter 
almonds, benzoic acid, etc.—that is the benzoic series of 
ethers. BENZOLIN, n. bën'zö-lin, same sense as benzol. 


BENZOIC ACID, bén-z0'tk, or THE FLOWERS OF BEN- 
ZOIN: known since the beginning of the 17th c.; occurs 
naturally in many balsamiferous plants, especially in 
Benzoin Gum (q.v.), from which it may be readily ob- 
tained by several processes. The simplest is as follows: 
The coarsely powdered resin is gently heated in a shallow 
iron pot, the mouth of which is closed by a diaphragm of 
coarse filter paper. Over this is tied a covering of thick 
paper somewhat like a hat. The porous filter-paper allows 
the vapors of benzoic acid to pass through it, but keeps 
back the empyreumatic products. At the end of the 
operation, the hat-like cover is found lined with a crystal- 
line sublimate of benzoic acid, nearly pure, mixed onl 
with traces of a volatile oil, which gives it a pleasant smell, 
like vanilla. The benzoic acid thus prepared is the best 
for pharmaceutical purposes. Benzoic acid is also pre- 
pared from the urine of graminivorous animals. The 
urine is allowed to putrefy, then mixed with milk of lime 
and filtered. The filtrate, concentrated by evaporation, 

ives with hydrochloric acid a precipitate of benzoic acid. 
Bansolo acid thus prepared is cheaper, but always smells 
of urine. By subliming it with a small quantity of ben- 
zoin gum, the pleasant vanilla-like smell may, however, be 
imparted to it also. Benzoic acid is always in the form of 
snow-white, glistening, feathery crystals, with a fairy as- 
pect of lightness, having a hot bitter taste. It is readily dis- 
solved by alcohol and ether, but sparingly soluble in water. 
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Benzoic acid is one of the materials present in Tinctura 
Camphore Composita, and has been administered in chronic 
bronchial affections; but the benefit derivable from its 
use in such cases is questionable. Benzoic acid taken into 
the stomach increases within three or four hours the quan- 
tity of hippuric acid in the urine. It forms a numerous 
class of compounds with the oxides of the metals, lime, 
etc., called benzoates. The chemical formula for crystal- 
lized benzoic acid is HO,C,,H,0;3. Oil of bitter almonds 
(hydride of benzoyl) is the aldehyde of benzoic acid (see 
ALDEHYDES), and the corresponding alcohol, benzoic or 
“benzylic alcohol, is also known. 
BENZOIN, ben'zoyn, or BEN'’JAMIN, or BENzO'Ic GUM: 
a fragrant resinous substance, formed by the drying of the 
milky juice of the Benzoin or Benjamin Tree (Styrax, or 
Lithocarpus Benzoin), a tree of the nat. ord. Styracacee, and 
a congencr of that which produces STORAX (q v.), a native 
of Siam, and of Sumatra and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The tree grows to nearly two ft. in diameter; 
the smaller branches are covered with a whitish rusty down; 
the leaves are oblong, acuminate, and entire, downy and 
white beneath; the flowers are in compound racemes. B. is 
exported in reddish-yellow transparent pieces. Different 
varieties, said to depend upon the age of the trees, are of very 
different price; the whitest, said to be the produce of the 
youngest trees, being the best. There is a variety known in 
commerce as Amygdalotdil Benzoin, which contains whitish 
almond-like tears diffused through its substance, and is said 
to be the produce of the younger trees. B. is obtained by 
making longitudinal or oblique incisions in the stem of the 
tree; the liquid which exudes soon hardens by exposure to 
the sun and air. B. contains about 10-14 per cent. of 
Benzoic Acid (q.v.); the remainder of it is resin. B. is 
used in perfumery, in pastilles, etc., being very fragrant and 
aromatic, and yielding a pleasant odor when burned. It is 
therefore much used as incense in the Greek and Rom. 
Cath. churches. Its tincture is prepared by macerating B. 
in rectified spirits for seven to fourteen days, and sub- 
sequent straining, when the Compound Tincture of Benja- 
min, Wound Balsam, Friar’s Balsam, Balsam for Cuts, the 
Commander's Ba'sam or Jesuit’s Drops, is obtained. It is 
frequently applied to wounds directly: or still better when 
the edges of the wound are brought together, and bound 
with lint or plaster, the tincture of B. may be used as an ex- 
terior varnish. In the preparation of Court-plaster, sarcenet 
(generally colored black) is brushed over with a solution of 
isinglass, then a coating of the alcoholic solution of benzoin. 
The tincture is likewise employed in making up a cosmetic 
styled Virgin’s Milk, in the proportion of two drachms of 
the tincture to one pint of rose-water; and otherwise it is 
used in the preparation of soaps and washes, to the latter of 
which it imparts a milk-white color, and a smell resembling 
that of vanilla. B. possesses stimulant propertics, and is 
sometimes used in medicine, particularly in chronic pul- 
monary affections, It may be partaken of most pleasantly 
when beaten up with mucilage and sugar or yolk of egg. 
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The name Asa dulcis (q.v.) has sometimes been given to 
it, although it is not the substance to which that name 
scems properly to have belonged. The milky juice of Ter- 
minalia Benzoin, a tree of the natural order Combretacea, 
becomes, on drying, a fragrant resinous substance resem- 
bling B., used asincense in the churches of the Mauritius. It 
was formerly erroneously supposed that B.was the produce 
of Benzoin odoriferum, formerly-Laurus Benzoin, a decidu- 
ous shrub, of the nat. ord. Lawracee, native of Virginia, 
about 10-12 ft. high, with large, somewhat wedge-shaped, 
entire leaves, which still bears in America’ the name of 
Benzoin, or Benjamin Tree, and is also called Spice-wood or 
Fever-bush. 1t has a highly aromatic bark, which is stimu- 
lant and tonic, and is much used in North America in in- 
termittent fevers. The berrics also are aromatic and stimu- 
lant, and are said to have been used in the United States 
during the war with Britain as a substitute for pimento or 
allspice. An infusion of the twigs acts as a vermifuge. 


BENZONI, bén-zo'né, JEROME: b. Milan, abt. 1520: Ital- 
ian traveller. After having travelled through Italy, Spain, 
France, and Germany, he set out for America, 1541, and 
returned to Europe, 1556, as poor as before his departure, 
but with a rich store of facts and observations, which he 
published in a work entitled History of the New World, 
Containing the Description of the Islands, Seas, etc. (Venice, 
1565, quarto). It has been translated into French and 
published at Geneva, 1579. 


BENZOYL, bén'zoyl: the hypothetical radical, C,,HsO2, 
supposed to exist in benzoic acid and many allied bodies. 
Thus, benzoic acid is regarded as the hydrate of benzoyl, 
and the oil of bitter almonds as the hydride of benzoyl, 
C,.H;0.,H. As further examples of this group of bodies, 
we may mention benzoyl chloride, C,,H;0:2,Cl, and benzoyl 
cyanide, Ci4Hs0o,C.N. 

HYDRIDE oF BENZOYL is the volatile or essential oil be 
longing to the benzoic series. It is represented by the for. 
aa C,,H;O.: see ALMONDS, VOLATILE OIL or ESSENTIAL 
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BEOLCO, d4-ol'ko, or Brouco, be-ol' ko: 1502-42; b. Padua: 
Italian dramatic poet. He learned the rustic dialect of his 
country, studied the manners of the peasantry, and com- 
posed, in his native dialect, short dramas which he went 
to play in the villages with young men of good families. 
These young men concealed their real names and assumed 
those of the principal characters which they represented. 
B. excelled in that of 7/ Ruzzante (the wag), and was so 
identified with this character, that soon he was commonly 
known as the Ruzzante. His principal comedies are: the 
Pievana, the Anconitana, the Moschetta, the Fiorina, the 
Vaccaria, the Bodiana. After Riccoboni, it was he who 
introduced into the theatre the Venetian buffoon, the 
Bolognian Doctor, and the harlequin of Bergamo. The 
works of B. have been published under the title of Tuke 
Vopere del famosissimo Ruzzante, ete. 
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BEOWULF, 22-d'wilf: Anglo-Saxon epic poem, one of 
the greatest literary and philological curiosities, and one of 
the most remarkable historical monuments in existence. The 
date of the events described is probably ahout the middle of 
the 5th c.; and as the legends refer to the Teutonic races which 
afterwards peopled England, it is believed that the poem, 
in its original shape, was brought by the Anglo-Saxons from 
their original seats on the continent. Only one MS. of the 
poem is known to exist; that, namely, in the Cottonian 

ibrary, which was seriously injured by the fire of 1781. 
This MS. consists of two portions, written at different 
times and by different hands, and is manifestly a copy, 
executed perhaps about the beginning of the 8th c., from 
an older and far completer version of the poem. But even 
in the form in which it came from the hands of its last re- 
caster, B. is the oldest monument of considerable size of 
German national poetry, and notwithstanding the Christian 
allusions which fix the existing text at a perad subsequent 
to 597, a general heathen character pervades it, which leaves 
little doubt as to the authentic nature of the pictures which 
it presents of Teutonic life in ante Christian times. (It 
should be mentioned that some scholars hold that B isa 
translation from a Danish original.) Much learned labor 
has been bestowed on this strange relic by Sharon Turner; 
Conybeare; Thorkelin of Copenhagen, who published the 
entire work, 1815; and by Mr Kemble, whose edition, pub. 
by Pickering, 1833, was followed, 1837, by a translation, 
with poan, preface, and philological notes. 

At first Mr. Kemble was disposed to regard B. as an his- 
torical epic, but his view of it latterly came to be, that 
though to some extent historical, it must be regarded, so far 
as the legends are concerned, as mainly mythological; and 
this remark he conceived to apply to the hero nct less than 
to the incidents related. But Beowulf, the god, if such he 
was, occupies only a small space in the poem, and seems to 
be introduced chiefly for the purpose of connecting Hroth- 
gar, King of Denmark, whom Beowulf, the bero, comes to 
deliver from the attacks of the monster Grendel, with Scef 
or Sceaf, one of the ancestors of Woden, and the common 
father of the whole mythical gods and heroes of the north. 
Sceaf is traditionally reported to have been set afloat asa 
child on the waters, in a small boat or ark, having a sheaf 
(Ang.Sax. sceaf’) of corn under his head; whence his name. 
The child was carried to the shores of Slesvig, and being re- 

arded as a prodigy, was educated and brought up as king. 

etween Sceaf and Beowulf, Scyld intervened, according to 
the opening canto of the poem; but when compared with 
kindred traditions, the whole genealogy becomes involved 
in extreme obscurity, and Scyld seems sometimes to be 
identified with Sceaf, and sometimes with Woden. But the 
view of the connection between Beowulf and Sceaf is 
strengthened by the following considerations. The old 
Saxons, and most likely the other contermina] tribes called 
their harvest month (probably part of Aug. and Sep ) by the 
name Beo or Beowod, in all probability their god of agri- 
culture or fertility. Whether, or to what extent, this’ di- 
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vinity is identical with the mythical sero of the poem, Mr 
Kemble does not venture to determine, though he indicates 
a strong leaning to the affirmative. 

But in so far as the main points of historical interest are 
concerned—viz., the date of the legends, and the race and 
regions to which they belong—the results of the historical 
and of the mythological view seem nearly the same. The 
poem falls entirely out of the circle of the Northern Sagas, 
and probably belongs to Slesvig. All the proper names 
are Anglo-Saxon in form, but not the slightest mention is 
made of Britain, the Ongle mentioned being manifestly 
Angeln (see ANGLES), and not Anglia. From these and 
many other considerations, the learned editor infers that 
B. records the mythical beliefs of our forefathers; and in 
so far as it is historical, commemorates their exploits at a 
period not far removed in point of time from the coming 
of Hengest and Horsa, and that in all probability the poem 
was brought over by some of the Anglo-Saxons who ac- 
companied Cerdic and Cyneric, a.p. 495, 

The poem opens with an incident which reminds the 
reader of one of the most beautiful of Tennyson’s earlier 
poems, the Mort d'Arthur, and seems to show a similarity 
between British and Germanic traditions. It is here given 
in the simple words of Mr. Kemble’s prose translation. 

‘At his appointed time then Scyld departed, very de- 
crepit, to go into the peace of the Lord; they then, his dear 
comrades, bore him out to the shore of the sea, as he him- 
self requested, the while that Ae, the friend of the Scyld- 
ings, the beloved chieftain, had power with fs words; 
long he owned it! There upon the beach stood the ringed- 
prowed ship, the vehicle of the noble, shining like ice, and 
ready to set out. They then laid down the dear prince, 
the distributer of rings, in the bosom of the ship, the 
mighty one beside the mast; there was much of treasures, 
of ornaments, brought from afar. Never heard I of a 
comelier ship having been adorned with battle-weapons and 
with war-weeds, with bills and mailed coats Upon his 
bosom lay a multitude of treasures which were to depart 
afar with him, into the possession of the flood. They fur- 
nished him not less with offerings, with mighty wealth, 
than those had done who in the beginning sent him forth 
in his wretchedness, alone over the waves. Moreover they 
set up for him a golden ensign, high over head, they let 
the deep sea bear him, they gave him to the ocean. Bad 
was their spirit, mournful their mood. Men know not in 
sooth to say (men wise of counsel, or any men under the 
heavens) who received the freight.’ 

The following is a brief outline of the story B. is intro. 
duced. preparing for a piratical adventure. After a vivid 
description of the embarkation of the hero and his ‘ friendly 
Scyldingi,’ the scene changes, and the palace of Hrothgar 
rises before us Here the Danish king has assembled his 
warriors, and holds a feast unconscious of the deadly 
peril in which he is placed The ‘scop’ (‘shaper,’ from 

n, ‘to shape’ or ‘create ’) sings a poem on the origin 
of things, and how evil came into the world This is 
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deftly used to bring upon the stage the ‘grim stranger 
Grendel, a mighty haunter of the marshes, one that held 
the moors, fen, and fastness, the dwellings of the monster- 
race.’ Malignant and cruel, he hears with envious hate 
the sounds of joy echoing from the hall, and stealing into 
the palace after dark, when the revel is over, he seizes and 
destroys thirty of the sleeping thegns. Inthe morning, 
when the havoc prong by Grendel becomes known, there ` 
is a fierce outcry, and Hrothgar is loudly blamed. Yet 

twelve winters pass by before the outrage is avenged. The 
king is continually ‘seethed in the sorrow of the time;’ but 
help is at hand. B. has heard of the crimes of the monster, 
and comes with his Geats (Jutes) to inflict punishment. 
The voyage over the waves, and the landing of the brave 
adventurers on the shores of Hrothgar’s dominions, is 
finely told. After some parley with the coast-guards, an 
interview takes place between the monarch and the hero, 
who almost pleads to be allowed to deliver the land from 
the ravages of Grendal. Most tender and pathetic is the 
passage in which he asks—if fortune should be averse to 
him (‘if Hilda ’—i.e. ‘the goddess of slaughter ’—‘ should 
take him away’), that they would not mourn over the 
‘solitary rover,’ but plant a ‘simple flower’ on his cairn, 
and send back his ‘ garments of battle’ to his lord and kins- 
man, Higelac. The inevitable feast follows, in the course 
of which the ‘scop’ sings of the peace that is to be, and 
B. enlarges upon his past exploits. Then we have an ex- 
quisite picture of the Danish queen: ‘There was laughter 
of heroes, the noise was modulated, words were winsome; 
Wealtheow, Hrothgar’s queen, went forth; mindful of 
their races, she, hung round with gold, greeted the men 
in the hall; and the freeborn lady gave the cup first to the 
prince of the East Danes; she bade him be blithe at the 
service of beer, dear to his people. He, the king, proud of 
victory, joyfully received the feast and hall-cup. The 
lady of the Helmings then went round about every part 
of young and old; she gave treasure-vessels, until the 
opportunity occurred, that she, a queen hung round with 
rings, venerable of mood, bore forth the mead-cup to Beo- 
wulf. Wise of words, she greated the Geat, she thanked 
God because her will was accomplished, that she believed 
in any earl, as a consolation against the crimes.’ That 
night, when the shadows of darkness have fallen, Grendel 
comes swiftly to the palace from the misty moors, and 
assails Beowulf. A fierce struggle ensues, but the monster 
is baffled, and obliged to flee. ext day a second feast is 
held in honor of the hero’s success, magnificent gifts are 
showered upon him by the grateful Hrothgar, the services 
of the ‘scop’ are again called into request, music and 
sports follow, and the queen once more moves through the 
crowd of warriors with courtesy and grace. The night, 
however, is not to pass without its tragedy. The mother 
of the monster secretly enters, and destroys one of the 
king’s dearest thegns. B., in a magnanimous speech, 
undertakes to avenge him. Having sought the wild haunts 
of the ‘hateful one,’ be first slays the mother after a furi- 
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ous combat, in which he would have been vanquished but 
for the apparition of a magic sword ‘ over the waves,’ which 
came into his grasp. Grendel is then destroyed, and his 
head carried oti as a present to Hrothgar. B. then returns 
home, and after a variety of other but less interesting ad- 
ventures, succeeds to the throne on the death of bis kins 
man Higelac. 

More recent editions than those above noted are that by 
Heyne (1863, 4th ed. 1879), Arnold (1876), Grein (Göttin- 
gen, 1867), and Holder (Freiburg, 1884). Wackerbarth 
(1849), Thorpe (1855), and Lumsden (1881), the latter- in 
ballad metre, have given English metrical translations. 
There are several German versions. 


BEPUR’, or BEYPORE: seaport of w. India, 6 m. s. of 
Calicut. Its situation is very beautiful. It has consider- 
siderable trade in timber, particularly teak, which is floated 
down the river for exportation. Iron ore is in the neigh- 
borhood, and iron-works have recently been established. 
B. is the terminus of a railway across the peninsula of 
India from Madras by way of Coimbatore, and will prob- 
oh become a place of great importance. Pop. (1871), 

BEQUEATH, v. bé-kwéth' [AS. becwathan—from be, and 
cwethan, to say]: to give or leave by will; to hand down 
to posterity. BEQUEATH'ING, imp. BEQUEATHED, pp. bé- 
kwithd'. EQUEST, n. bč-kwèst', something left by will; a 
legacy. BEQUEATH'ER, n. one who bequeathes. BE- 
QUEATH MENT, n. the act of bequeathing; the state of being 
bequeathed; that which is bequeathed; a legacy. See 
WILL: Leeacy: Disposrrion (Mortis causa): pka 
MENT: REAL: PERSONALITY.— SYN. of ‘bequeath’: to 
` devise; demise; transmit. In strict usage ‘bequeath’ ap- 

plies rather to personal property, ‘devise’ to real estate 
(lands, buildings, etc.): yet the two are used often as 
synonyms. 

BERAIN, v. bë-rān' [be, and rain]: in OE., to rain upon; 


`~ to wet. 


BERANGER, bä-ron-zhā', JEAN-PIERRE DE: 1780, Aug. 
19—1857, July 17; b. Paris, in the house of his grandfather, 
a tailor in the Rue Montorgueil, to whose care he was left 
entirely by his father, a scheming and not over-scrupulous 
financier. After living some time with an aunt at Péronne, 
to whom he appears to have been indebted for those repub- 
lican principles which afterwards made him obnoxious to 
successive French governments, B., at the age of fourteen, 
was apprenticed to a printer in that place, where he re- 
mained three years, devoting all his leisure to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. He now returned to Paris, where his 
father, a zealous royalist, was engaged in some question- 
able schemes of money-getting, which were mixed with con- 
spiracy. B. assisted him in his money affairs, so far as he 
honorably could, and kept his political secrets; but he did 
not disguise his contempt for the royalist cause, nor fail to 
express his opposite sympathies. ‘The business, however, 
was not one to the taste of B., who was throughout the 
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whole of his life a man of the most sensitive honor, and 
he soon left it. He had ere this begun to write, but his 
poems were not successful, and reduced almost to destitu- 
tion, he, 1804, enclosed some of his verses to M. Lucien 
Bonaparte, with a letter explaining his circumstances, and 
with a request for assistance—the one solitary instance of 
solicitation during a long life of independence, marked by 
the refusal of numerous offers of lucrative patronage. 
Bonaparte obtained employment for the poet, first as editor 
of the Annales du Musée, afterwards as a subordinate sec. 
in the univ.; a post which he held for twelve years, wher 
the government, provoked at his satire, and alarmed at his 
opularity, dismissed him. During the ‘Hundred Days,’ 
Ata cioleen offered B. the remunerative post of censor—a 
singular office for such a man. He refused it. But though 
he scorned to accept favor from or to tlatter Napoleon, at 
a time when it was alike fashionable and profitable to do 
so, he was of much too noble a nature to join in the sneers 
and reproaches which greeted the hero on his fall. Above 
the fear of power, he was incapable of taking advantage of 
misfortune. In 1815, B. published his first collection of 
songs, which soon attained very wide popularity. In 1821, 
he published another collection, followed by some fugitive 
pieces, which subjected him to a government prosecution, 
a sentence of three months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
500 francs. In 1825, a third collection, and in 1828, a 
fourth appeared, still more withering in its sarcasm on 
those in power; and the penalty of. B’s outspokenness was a 
fine of 10,000 francs, and nine months’ confinement in La 
Force. The fine was soon paid by the poet’s friends, and 
his prison became the resort of the most eminent men in 
the kingdom, and a very armory in which he forged those - 
keen-piercing bolts which galled so terribly, and contribut- 
ed so much to the overthrow of the Bourbons. But B. re- 
fused to profit by the new state of things he had been in- 
strumental in bringing about. Rejecting the emoluments 
and honor which his friends, now in power, were anxious 
to bestow, he retired to live in privacy at Passy. In 1833, 
he published a fifth collection of songs, when he took a 
formal leave of the public; and until his death, twenty- 
four years afterwards, he remained silent. In 1848, B. was 
elected a member of the Assemblée Constituante by more 
than 200,000 votes; but after taking his seat to show his 
appreciation of the honor conferred on him, he almost im- 
mediately resigned. He consistently rejected all the offered 
favors of the late emperor, as well as a graceful overture 
on the part of the empress, which he owned it cost him 
much to refuse. B. died at Paris, and the cost of his fun- 
eral was defrayed by the French government, and his re- 
mains were attended to the grave by the most distinguished 
men in all departments of literature. B. was as emphat- 
ically the poet of the French people as Burns was the bard 
of the Scottish peasantry. The same stanch and fearless 
independence, genuine manliness, sound common sense, 
and contempt for everything mean and hypocritical, charac- 
terized both men; andas poets, they differ in excellence only 
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as the sentiments of the French and Scottish people differ 
in their capacity to be turned into song. ‘ Neither friend 
nor enemy has as yet disclosed to us any speck on the heart, 
the honor, the genius, or the good sense of Béranger.’ 
Since his death his Last Songs, written 1834-51, have been 
published, and also My Bvography (Paris, M. Perrotin; Lon- 
don, Jetts). See My Biography; Memos of Bérunger, by 
M. Lapointe; and Béranger et son Temps, by Jules Janin, 
{1866 


BERAR, bd-rdr': valley, locally in the Nizam’s territo- 
ries, but annexed politically to British India, for the main- 
tenance of what is called the Nizam’s Contingent. It is 
bounded on the n. by a detached portion of Scindia’s do- 
minions and the Nerbudda provinces; on the e. by Nag- 
r; on the w., by Candeish; on the s., by two of the 
izam’s remaining districts—Maiker Bassim and Mahur. 
It lies between 20° 15’ and 21° 40' n. lat., and between 76° 
and 78° ?' e. long.; 17,711 sq. m. It is traversed in its 
length by the Poornah—itself a tributary of the Taptee— 
which, with its numerous atiuents, affords an ample sup- 
ply of water to the valley, and, for other reasons, is pecul- 
iarly suitable to the cultivation of cotton. The transfer in 
1853 from the Nizam to the British has proved favorable 
to this production; about 25 per cent. of the area is devoted 
to cotton. In the e. part there is a coal-field of 40 sq. m., 
and at Akolah, in Purana, there are salt wells. Ellich- 
pore is the chief town, but is smaller than Oomrawutti 
(q.v.). Pop. (1881) 2,670,982. 


BERAT, bér-dt': town of Albania, Turkey, vilayet of 
Janina, about 30 m. n.e. of the seaport of Avlona; in a 
fertile valley which produces much grain, oil, and wine. 
Pop., of which two-thirds are Greeks, abt. 12,000. 

BERATE. v.: to rate much; to scold. 

BERATTLE, v. bé-rdt'tl [be, with, and rattle]: in OE., to 
‘fill with noise; to make a great noise in contempt. 

BERAY, v. bë-rā [AS. be, about: OF. ray, dirt: Fin. 
roju, dung]: in OE., to soil with ashes; to dirt; to defile. 
BERAY'ING, imp. BERAYED, pp. 0é-rdd'. 


BERBER, n. a. dér'ber, a name used to designate the 
Semitic language formerly spoken in northern Africa or 
Barbary—now pushed back, with its various dialects, 
towards the interior. 

BERBER, der'ber, or DAR BERBER (also El Mekheir, or 
Mersherif): town on the right bank of the Nile, below 
the confluence of the Atbara; a station on the route from 
Khartoum to Cairo, and a point to which caravans come 
from Suakim on thë Red Sea. It has been proposed to 
ae a railway from Suakim to Berber. Pos. about 
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BERBERA, ber'bér-a: seaport of Somali, e. Africa, 
with a good harbor, on a bay of the Gulf of Aden. It 
was conquered by Egypt, 1875. It is scarcely a perma- 
nent town, but the scene of a large annual fair, which 
brings over 20,000 people together from all quarters in the 
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East. Coffee, grains, ghee, gold-dust, ivory, gums, cattle, 
ostrich-feathers, slaves, etc., are brought hither from the in- 
terior on camels, sometimes numbering 2,000 or 3,000, and 
exchanged for cotton, rice, iron, Indian piece goods, etc. 
As soon as the fair—which usually extends from Nov. to 
Apr.—is over, the huts are carefully taken down, and 
packed up, and little remains to mark the site of the town 
but the bones of animals slaughtered for food during the 
continuance of the fair. 

BERBERID'EA, or BERBERIDACES, bér-ber-i-da'sé-é: a 
nat. ord. of exogenous plants, of which the different species 
of Barberry (q.v.) afford the best known examples. Many 
of the plants of this order are spiny shrubs; some are per- 
ennial herbaceous plants. Their leavesare alternate, their 
flowers sometimes solitary, sometimes in racemes or pan- 
icles. The calyx consists of 3, 4, or 6 deciduous sepals; 
the corolla, which arises from beneath the germen, consists 
of petals equal in number to the sepals, and opposite to 
them, or twice as many; the stamens are equal in number 
to the petals and opposite tothem; the anthers are 2-celled, 
each cell opening curiously by a valve which curves back 
from bottom to top; the carpel is solitary and 1-celled; 
the fruit is either a berry or a capsule. This order, nearly 
allied to Vitaceæ (q.v.), (Vines, etc.), contains more than 
100 known species, chietly belonging to the temperate 
parts of the n. hemisphere, and of S. America. 
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BERBERINE, n. bér'bér-in [L. berbéris, the berberry— 
from Ar. berbëri, wild]: an alkaline substance in the form of 
needle-like crystals of a beautiful bright yellow, obtained 
from the ront of the berberry shrub. BERBERRY, n. bér- 
bër-ń, the correct spelling of BARBERRY, a tree whose fruit 
is used as a preserve, and contains ovalic acid; the Berbéris 
vulgaris, ord. Ber'beridacéa. 


BERBERS, bėr'bėrz: general name a, foron to the 
tribes inhabiting the mountainous regions of Barbary and 
the n. portions of the Great Desert. It is derived, accord- 
ing to Barth, either from the name of their supposed an- 
cestor, Ber, which we recognize in the Lat. A-fer, an Afri- 
can (see letter B); or from the Greek and Roman term 
Barbari. The name by which they call themselves, and 
which was known to the Greeks and Romans, is Amiazigh, 
or Mazigh, Mazys, Amoshagh, Imoshagh, etc., according 
to locality, and whether singular or plural. These tribes 
have a common origin, and are descendants of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of n. Africa. They appear to have been 
originally a branch of the Semitic stock; and although 
they have been conquered in succession by the Pheni 
cians, Romans, Vandals, and Arabs, and have become, in 
consequence, to some extent, a mixed race, they still 
retain, in great part, their distinctive peculiarities, Till 
the 11th c. the B. seem to have formed the larger portion 
of the population inhabiting the s. coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean; but, on the 
great Arab immigrations which then took place, they were 
‘driven to the Atlas Mountains, and to the desert regions 
ju 
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where they now live. In Tripoli, the allegiance that they 
pay to the Turks is little more than nominal; in Algeria, 
where they are usually termed Kabyles, they are yet un- 
conquered by the French; and in Morocco, where they 
are called ‘Shellooh,’ they are only in form subject to the 
emperor. The B. occupying the desert, who are called 
Tuaric, or Tawarek, by the Arabs, have become much 
mixed with the negro race. The number of the B. is esti- 
mated at between three and four millions. They are of 
middle stature, sparely but strongly built. The complex- 
ion varies from a red to a yellow brown, and the shape of 
the head and of the features has more of the European 
than the oriental type. The hair is, in general, dark, and 
the beard small. The eyes are dark and piercing. Their 
` manners are austere, and in disposition they are cruel, 
suspicious, and implacable. They are usually at war, 
either with their neighbors or among themselves; are im- 
patient of restraint; and possessed of a rude, wild spirit of 
independence, which makes it impossible for them to unite 
for any common purpose, or to make the advances in civ- 
ilization which might be expected from their high physi- 
cal organization. They live in clay huts and tents; but, 
in their mee villages, they have stone houses. They 
have herds of sheep and cattle, and practice agriculture, 
and are especially fond of the cultivation of fruit trees. 
They possess water-mills and oil-presses. The mines of 
iron and lead in the Atlas are wrought by them, and they 
manufacture rude agricultural implements, and swords, 
eae and gunpowder. They formerly professed the 

hristian religion; but since the Arabs drove them from 
the fertile plains between the mountains and the sea, they 
appear to have retrograded in every way, and they are 
now among the most bigoted adherents of the religion of 
Mohammed; although their former creed has left a few 
traces, as in the names Mesi for God, and angelus for angel, 
and many curious customs still observed among them, 
See Barth's Africa, vol. i. 

BERBICE, ber-dés': eastern division of British Guiana, 
bounded w. by Demerara; n. by the Atlantic; e. by Dutch 
Guiana or Surinam; s. by the basin of the Amazon, or 
rather, perhaps, the upper waters of the Surinam. and 
Corentyn. In 1796, Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo 
were surrendered to the British under Maj.gen. Whyte, 
but were soon restored to the Dutch at the peace of 
Amiens, and recaptured 1803. B. stretches in long. be- 
tween 55° 40'-57° 20’ w.; in lat. s. from 6° 80' n. Itis sub- 
divided into six parishes, four of which belong ecclesias- 
tically to the Scotch National Church, and two to the 
Episcopalian. The principal products are sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and tropic fruits. Cotton has nearly ceased to be 

own. The forests abound with splendid timber trees, 
including the mora, bullet-tree, and cedar. The Berhice 
river, though not the largest in British Guiana, is naviga- 
ble to the greatest distance from the sea. The Essequl 
discharges a greater volume of water. but is interrupted by 
rapids within 50 m. of the coast, white the Berbice admits 
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a draught of 12 ft. for 100 m., and one of 7 ft. for 60 more, 
the intluence of the tide reaching nearly the whole way. 
Even as far as lat. 3° 55° n., 175 m. in a straight line from 
its outlet, it has been found to have a width of 100 ft. with 
a depth of from 8to 10. Animportantatiiuent is the Canje, 
on the banks of which a number of the most important 
plantations are situated. New Amsterdam, on the right 
bank of the Berbice river (pop. 7,000), is the chief town 
and port of the district. Pop. of B. 32,000, of whom 
nearly 4,000 white and of mixed race. 

BERCETO, bčr-chā'to: town of Italy, in the province 
and 25 m. s.w. from the city of Parma, teaúkitally situ- 
ated among the Apennines. It is a clean, well-built 
town. The church is an old Gothic building. The moun- 
tains rise rapidly to the west of B.; and some of the scenery 
which they present is very wild and desolate. 

BERCHE'MIA: see SUPPLE JACK. 

-BERCH'TA (in Old German, Peracta, and the original 
form of the name Bertha, being from the same root as the 
Engligh word bright, and meaning ‘shining,’ ‘ white’): in 
the mythology of the south of Germany and in Switzer- 
land, a spiritual being, who was apparently the same as 
the Hulda (gracious, benign) of northern Germany. This 
being represented originally one of the kindly and benign 
aspects of the unseen powers; and so the traditions of 
Hulda (q.v.) in the n. continued to represent her. But the 
B. of the s., in the course of time, became rather an object 
of terror, and a bugbear to frighten children; the differ- 
ence probably arising from the circumstance, that the 
influence of Christianity in converting the pagan deities 
into demons was sooner felt in the s. than in then. Lady 
B. has the oversight of spinners. The last day of the year 
is sacred to her, and if she find any flax left on the distaff 
that day, she spoils it. Her festival is kept with a pre- 
scribed kind of meagre fare—oatmeal-gruel, or pottage, 
and fish. If she catches any persons eating other food on 
that day, she cuts them up, fills their paunch with chopped 
straw and other such agreeable stuffing, and then sews up 
the wound with a ploughshare for a needle, and an iron 
chain for a thread. In some places, she is the queen of - 
the crickets. She is represented as having a long iron 
nose and an immensely large foot. That she was once an 
object of worship, is testified by the numerous springs, etc., 
that bear her name in Salzburg and elsewhere. It is likely 
that many of the Sagas of B. were transferred to the 
famous Berthas (q.v.) of history and fable. The numerous 
stories of the ‘White Lady’ who appears in noble houses 
at night, rocks and nurses the children while the nurses 
are asleep, and acts as the guardian angel of the race, have 
doubtless their root in the ancient heathen goddess Berchta. 


BERCHTESGADEN, dérk'tés-gd-dén: village of Bav- 
aria, charmingly situated on a mountain slope, about 15 
m. 8. of Salzburg. It has a royal hunting-lodge, but the 
place is most remarkable for its government salt-mines, 
from whicb 150,000 cwt. of rock-salt is annually obtained. 
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During the residence of the court, the mine is sometimes 
illuminated, and its chambers are then seen to great advan- 
tage. Pop. (1880) 1780. 

BERCY, bėr-së:' town of France, dept. of the Seine, on the 
right bank of the river Seine. B. forms a suburb of Paris, 
aud its population is reckoned as a portion of that of the 
capital. It has a large business in wines and other liquors. 


BERDIANSK, dér-dé-dinsk': well-built seaport town of 
southern Russia, govt. of Taurida, on the n. coast of the 
Sea of Azov. B. has the finest roads in the Sea of Azov, 
and is a place of commercial activity, being the entrepôt 
for the products of surrounding governments. It trades 
in fish, wood, hides, tallow, grain, coal, and salt; there are 
‘extensive coal-mines and salt-lakes in its vicinity. Pop. 
(1880) 20,850. 

BERDITCHEV, bér-dé-chév': town of Russia, govt. of 
Kiev, famous for its five annual fairs. At these, cattle, 
corn, wine, honey, leather, etc., are disposed of. The 
average annual value of the sales is $3,000,000. Pop. 
(1880) 52,500, chiefly Jews. 

BERE, n. bër [AS. bere; Icel. barr; Meso-Goth. baris; 
L. bar, barley]: a variety of barley; bigg or barley-bigg. 

BEREANS, 0é-ré'anz: an almost extinct sect of Chris- 
tians, who originated in Scotland in the 18th c. Their 
name is derived from the circumstance that the inhabitants 
of Berea ‘received the word with all readiness of mind, 
and searched the Scriptures daily,’ Acts xvii. 11. The 
founder of the B. was the Rev. John Barclay, native of 
Perthshire (1734-98). From him they were called also 
Barclayans. They believe that the knowledge of God’s 
existence and character is derived from the Bible alone, 
and not from reason or nature; that the Psalms of David 
do not relate to David at all, but exclusively to Christ; 
that assurance is of the essence of faith: and that unbelief 
is the unpardonable sin, In the ordinary points of doc- 
trine, they are Calvinistic. 

BEREAVE, v. 0é-rév' [AS. beredfian, to depre of: be, 
and reave, which see]: to deprive of; to take from; to 
render destitute. BEREAV'ING, imp. BEREFT, pp. 5é-réft’, 
or BEREAVED, pp. 4é-réved. BEREAV’'ER, n one who. 
BEREAVEMENT, n. bé-ré0'mént, a heavy loss, particularly of 
friends, by death. 

BEREFT. pp. of BEREAVE, which see. 

BERENGARIANS, bér-én-gd'ri-anz: the followers of 
Berengarius. Some held consubstantiation, but others an- 
ticipated the Zwinglian doctrine that the communion ele- 
ments were only symbols and signs of the body and blood 
of Christ, and not that body and blood themselves. 

BERENGARIUS OF TOURS Dér-en-gé ri-us: 998- 
1088; b. Tours, France; distinguished scholastic theolo- 
gian. His master, Fulbertthr Cad eres, is reported to have 
prophesied on his death-bed that B. would prove a danger- 
ous man. In 1080, he was appointed preceptor of the 
school of St. Martin, in Tours, and, 1040 made Arch- 
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deacon of Angers. Here he continued to deliver his meta- 
physico-theological prelections, and drew upon himself the 
charge of heresy, in reference to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. He held the doctrine of Scotus Erigena, that the 
bread and wine in the sacrament of the eucharist remained 
bread and wine, and that the faith of the believer who re- 
cognized their symbolic meaning only transformed them 
subjectively into the body and blood of Christ. This in- 
terpretation was condemned by Pope Leo IX., 1049-50, 
and also by King Henry I. of France. In 1054, he re- 
tracted his opinion before the Council of Tours, but what B. 
meant by ‘retractation `is not evident, for he immediately 
returned to his conviction, and recommenced the advocacy 
of it. For this he was cited to appear at Rome, where he 
repeatedly abjured his ‘error,’ but never seems to have 
really abandoned it. Hildebrand then pope, treated him 
with great moderation; and at last, when he discovered 
how hopeless it was to bind down B. by abjurations or 
declarations, he conceived it best to let him alone. Har- 
assed and weakened by the attacks of the orthodox party 
headed by Lanfranc of Canterbury, he finally retired to 
the isle of St. Cosmas, near Tours, 1080, where he spent 
the last years of his life in devotional exercises. The 

eater number of his works are lost; such as are extant 

ave been collected and published by the Vischers (Berlin, 
1834). 


BERENGELLITE, n. bér-éng'gél-it [from St. Berengéla 
in Peru, S Amer., where found abundantly; Gr. lithos, a 
stone]: one of the mineral resins, of a dark-brown color 
with a green tinge, having a disagreeable odor and bitter 
taste. 


BERENGER, bä-röng zhā', I.: King of Italy: 9th c.; 
son of Eberhard, Duke of Friuli, and of Gisela, dau. of 
the emperor Louis the Pious. He and Guido, Duke of 
Spoleto, were the two most powerful and ambitious nobles 
then in Italy. After the deposition of Charles the Fat, 
887, B., Guido, and Adalbert, Count of Tuscany, became 
candidates for the Carlovingian throne. B. was crowned 
king of Italy at Pavia, 888, while Guido attempted to secure 
the reaim of France. The former soon irritated the nobles 
against him by condescending to hold his territory in fief 
from Arnulf, King of Germany. against whom he found it 
vain to maintain his independence; and when Guido 
returned from his unsuccessful expedition to France, he 
was persuaded to put bimself in opposition to B., and was 
chosen king of Italy. With the help of Arnulf, however, 
B. ultimately prevailed. After the death of Guido, 894, 
his son Lambert compelled B. to share with him the sov- 
ereignty of n. Italy: but, on the assassination of Lambert. 

98. B contrived to obtain possession of the whole of 
Lombardy. His influence quickly sank. He could check 
acither the plundering incursions of the Hungarians across 
the Alps in the. n., nor those of the Arabs, who !aid waste 
the shores of thes. The nobies cow called in Louis, King 
of Lower Burgundy, who was crowned at Rome, 301: but 
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he proved no better, and was finally overpowered by Ber- 
enger. In 915 B. was crowned emperor by Pope John X.; 
but the nobles, who appear to have kept themselves dur- 
ing his reign in a state of chronic disaffection, again re- 
volted, and, 919, placed themselves under the banner of 
Rodolf of Burgundy, who completely overthrew B., 923, 
Jul. 29. The latter, in his extremity, called in the Hun- 
garians to his aid, which unpatriotic act alienated the 
minds of all Italians from him, and cost him his life, for 
he was assassinated in the following year. 


BERENGER II., King of Italy: (d. 966); son of Adal- 
bert, Count of Ivrea, and grandson of Berenger I., suc- 
ceeded to his father’s possessions 925, and married Willa, 
niece of Hugo, evs of Italy, 934. Incited by his ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous wife, he conspired against Hugo, 
and in consequence was compelled to flee to Germany, 
where he was received in a friendly manner by the em- 
peror Otto I. In 945, he recrossed the Alps at the head of 
an army. The nobles and the townspeople both welcomed 
him; but, instead of assuming the crown himself he 
handed it over to the weak Lothaire, the son of Hugo. 
On the death of Lothaire, who was probably poisoned by 
Willa, B. allowed himself to be crowned along with his 
son Adalbert, 950. To establish himself firmly in his new 
position, he wanted Adelheid, the youthful widow of Lo- 
thaire, to marry hisson. She refused, and was subjected 
toa most cruel imprisonment, but ultimately found a helper 
and husband in the emperor Otto himself, who, at the im- 
perial diet of Augsburg, 952, compelled B. to acknowl- 
edge Italy a fief of the German empire. B. soon after- 
wards engaged in war with the emperor, who sent his son 
Ludolf against him. Ludolf was successful, but died 957, 
of poison administered, as was believed, by Willa. B. 
again mounted the throne, but behaved with such intoler- 
able tyranny that his subjects and Pope John XII. called 
in the aid of the emperor, who marched into Italy 961, 
and took possession of the country. B. took refuge in‘a 
mountain fortress, where he held out till 964, when hunger 
compelled him to capitulate. He was sent as a prisoner to 
Bamberg, in Bavaria, where he died. His wife, Willa, 
retired into a convent, and his three sons died in exile. 


BERENICE (modern name, Sakayt-el-Kublee, ‘South- 
ern Sakáyt’). town of Egypt. on a bay in the Red Sea, 20 
m. s.w. of Ras Bernass. It was founded by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and was in ancient times the emporium of the 
trade with India, but it is now ruined, and interesting only 
for its antiquities. which include hieroglyphics, sculptures, 
and a temple dedicated to Serapis. There are emerald mines 
in its vicinity that have been worked since the time of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

BERENICE, bér-é-ni'se: the name of several celebrated 
women of ancient times. 

BERENICE, dau. of Lagus and Antigone, and second wife 
of the Egyptian king, Ptolemy I. (Soter); (B.c. 823—284). 
She is described hy Plutarch as the first in virtue and wis- 
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BERESFORD. 
dom of the wives of Ptolemy. Theocritus celebrates her 
beauty, virtue, and deification in his Jdyls, 15 and 17. 

BERENICE, dau. of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) and 
Arsinoë; married to Antiochus II. of Syria, after he had 
divorced his wife Laodice; whom, however, he took back, 
putting B. away. Laodice, having no faith in her husband, 
pela ay him, and caused B. and her son to be mur- 
dered. 

BERENICE, dau. of Magas, King of Cyrene, nd- 
daughter of B. No. 1, was to have been married to Deme- 
trius the Fair, but he having slighted her for her mother, 
she caused him to be murdered, and then went to Egypt and 
married Ptolemy III. (Euergetes), in accordance with the 
terms of a treaty between her father and Ptolemy II. Dur- 
ing the king’s wars in Asia, the Queen B. made a vow 
to offer her beautiful hair to the gods when her husband 
returned safely—a vow which she fulfilled. The hair was 
suspended in the temple of Venus, whence, it is said, it 
was taken away to form a constellation, Coma Berenica. 
B. was put to death by her son, Ptolemy IV. (Philopator), 
when he succeeded to the throne. 

BERENICE, also called Cleopatra, dau. of Ptolemy IX. 
(Lathyrus), was, on her succession to the throne, married 
to Alexander II., by whom she was murdered 19 days after 
marriage. 

BERENICE, dau. of Ptolemy XI. (Auletes), eldest sister 
of the renowned Cleopatra, was raised to the throne after 
her father’s deposition, B.c. 58, but was put to death when 
her father was restored, B.c. 55. She was first married to 
Seleucus, whom she caused to be poisoned, and afterwards 
to Archelaus, who was put to death with her. 

There were, besides, two Jewish BERENICES: one, dau. 
of Salome, sister of Herod the Great and Costobarus, and 
mother of Agrippa I.: the other, more famous, was dau. 
of this monarch. She was three times married: first, at a 
very early age, to Marcus, son of Alexander the Alabarch; 
afterwards to her uncle, Herod, King of Chalcis, who 
dying, left her for the second time a widow, at the age of 
20; and again to Polemon, King of Cilicia, whom she soon 
deserted to return to her brother, King Agrippa II., the 
same before whom Paul defended himself ut Cæsarea. 
After the capture of Jerusalem she went to Rome, and 
Titus, who was much in Jove with her, would have married 
her but for the opposition of the people. The intimacy of 
B. and Titus forms the subject of a tragedy by Racine. 

BERESFORD. bér és-ford, WILLIAM CARR, Viscount 
1768, Oct. 2—1854, Jan 8; nat. son of the first Marquis 
ot Waterford: distinguished military commander He en. 
tered the army, 1785; served in various parts of the 
world: was conspicuous in the reconquest of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1806. and with the rank of brig gen.. 
was with the British force that took possession of Buenos 
Ayres. In 1808, Aug.. he joined ihe British army in Portu 
gal, and proceeded into Spain with Sir John Moore's tarce 
was present at the battle of Corunna and. after covering the 
embarkation of the troops, returned with them to England 
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In 1809, Feb. Maj gen. B was ordered a second time to 
Portugal, to take the command of the Portuguese army, 
= with the local rank of lieut.gen. Appointed Marshal of 
Portugal in March, at the head of 12,000 men he attacked 
the French in the n. of that kingdom, crossed the river 
Douro, drove Loison’s division back to Amarante, and unit- 
ing with the force uncer Sir. Arthur Wellesley, pursued it 
in its retreat till it was utterly disorganized. For his serv- 
ices at the battle of Busaco, 1810, Aug. 27, B. was nomi. 
nated a Knight of the Bath. He commanded at the bloody 
battle of Albuera, 1811, May 16: and for the victory there 
gained over Soult, he received the thanks of parliament. 
He was present at Badajoz; at Salamanca, where he was 
severely wounded; at the various battles on the Pyrenees; 
at Nivelle, where he led the right of the centre; at Nive; 
and at Orthez. He was in command of the British troops 
which took possession of Bordeaux, and subsequently distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Toulouse In 1814, May, 
he was created Baron, and in 1823 Viscount Beresford. 

the Portuguese government. he was sent, 1814, to Rio 
Janeiro, to suppress a formidable revolt there. In the Wel- 
lington administration, 1828, Jan -1830, Nov., he was 
master-gen. of the ordnance. He bore the title of Marquis 
of Campo Mayor and Duke of Elvas in Spain, Conde de 
Francoso in Portugal, and was knighé of several foreign 
orders. He died without issue, and the title became ex- 
tinct. 

BERESINA, or BEREZINA, dér-é-zé'nd: river of Russia, 
having its rise in the n. of the govt. of Minsk. It flows s. 
for about 240 m. to the Dnieper, which it joins above 
Redchitzka. It is connected with the Dina, or Dwina, by 
a canal, a communication between the Black and Baltic 
seas being thus established. The B. is memorable on ac- 
count of the disastrous passage of the French army, 1812, 
Nov., during the retreat from Moscow. Two bridges over 
the B.—one for troops, the other for bagzage and artillery 
—were hastily constructed. Many of the pontoniers died 
from the hardships endured in making these bridges. On 
the 27th, the passage of the French commenced, and was 
continued during the whole of the day. Victor's rear-guard 
of 7,000 men, under Partonneaux, were, however, inter- 
cepted by the Russians, and had to capitulate On the 28th, 
a vigorous attack was made by the Russians on the French 
on both sides of the river, but too late to prevent the latter 
securing the road to Zembin. The Russians, however, es- 
tablished a battery of twelve pieces to command the bridge; 
and the panic and confusion of their enemies now became 
dreadful. The artillery bridge broke, and all rushing to 
the other, it was soon choked; multitudes were forced into 
the stream, while the Russian cannon played on the stru 
gling mass. On the 29th, a considerable number of sic 
and wounded soldiers, women, children, and sutlers, still 
remained behind, despite the warnings of Marshal Victor 
and General Eblé, until preparations were made for burning 
the bridges. Then a fearful rush took place; and as the fire 
seized the timbers, mez, women, and children threw them- 
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selves in desperation into the flames or the river. 12,000 
dead bodies found on the shores of the river, when the ice 
thawed, attested the magnitude of the French disaster. The 
Russians took 16,000 prisoners ant! 25 pieces of cannon. 

BERETTYO-UJFALU, bé-ret yo-6-é-fa'lé: market-town 
of Hungary, county Bihar. Pop. (1880) 6,122. 

BEREZNA, bā-rěz'ná: town of Russia, govt. of Tcher- 
nigov, on the Desna. Pop. (1880) 9,790. 

BEREZOV, or BERESOFF, bér-ez-of' (‘the town of birch- 
trees’): town of Siberia in the govt, of Tobolsk, on the left 
bank of the Sosva, a branch of the Obi, in lat. 68° 30' n. 
It is a small place, but important as the sole fur and skin 
trading station in a vast extent of country. Its annual fair 
is largely attended. It is the favorite residence of the 
Ostiaks and Voguls. Prince Mens: hikoff, the favorite of 
Peter the Great, who was banished to B., died and was 
buried here 1731. His grave was opened 90 years after- 
wards, when his body, clothed in the uniform of the time, 
was found as free from decay as on the day it was buried, 
the frost, which at B. penetrates the soil to the depth of 
several feet, having preserved it. Pop. (1880) 1,659. 

BERG., or Bure, or BURGH: roots entering into the com- ` 
position of many names of places, Berg (Ger.), Beorg (Ang.- 
Sax.), means ‘hill,’ ‘mountain;’ and burg, or burgh, means 
‘fort,’ ‘castle,’ ‘ citadel,’ probably from being situated on a 
hill or eminence. See Borovan: BURGH. 

BERG, n. bérg [Sw. berg; AS. beorh, a mountain]: a hill, 
generally of ice; a contr. of ICEBERG, which see. BERG- 
MAHL, Or -MEHL, bérg-mal' [Sw. mountain-meal]: a recent 
infusorial earth of a whitish color and mealy grain, also 
called fossil farina, common in bog and ancient lake de- 
posits. It is a powder of extreme fineness, composed 
almost entirely of the indestructible silicious frustules or 
cell-walls of Diatomacee (q.v.). From its resemblance to 
flour, it has been mixed with ordinary food, in seasons of 
scarcity, and thus used by the inhabitants of Norway and 
Sweden, who suppose it to be nutritious. When sub- 
jected to a red heat, it loses from a quarter to a third of its 
weight, the loss consisting probably of organic matter, and 
this would make it in itself nutritious; but it seems to 
derive its chief value from its increasing the bulk of the 
food, thereby rendering the really nutritious portion more 
satisfying. There have been experiments tending to show 
that B. does contain a very small proportion—3 or 4 
per cent.—of positive nutriment. Similar deposits occur 
at Dolgelly in North Wales, at South Mourne in Ireland, 
and in Mull and Raasay in the Hebrides. The contained 
organisms show that these beds have been deposited in 
fresh water. 

BERG: formerly a duchy of Germany, now incorporated 
with the Prussian dominions, and divided into the circles of 
Düsseldorf, Solingen, Elberfcld, Lennep, and Duisburg, 
After various vicissitudes, B. had merged in the electorate 
of Bavaria. In 1806, Bavaria ceded it to France; and 
Napoleon the same year, adding to it large adjoining terri- 
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tories, made its area about 6,700 sq. m., and erected it into 
a grand duchy, constituting his brother-in-law, Murat, sove- 
reign. Two years afterwards, Murat being transferred to 
the throne of Naples, Napoleon’s nephew, then crown 
prince of Holland, was made grand duke. The peace of 
1815 gave B. to Prussia. 

BERGA. bër'gáâá: town of Catalonia, Spain, near the river 
Lobregat, 52 m. n.n.w. from Barcelona. Its streets are paved, 
but mostly narrow and crooked. It has five squares, three 
churches, several convents, a hospital, schools, etc. It is 
overlooked and defended by a castle with a strong battery. 
The people are employed mostly in husbandry and as mule- 
teers; the produce of the fields, vineyards, and olive-yards 
of the neighborhood giving rise to a considerable trade. 
Cotton fabrics are also manufactured in B., and this branch 
of industry is on the increase. Pop. 5,000. 


BERGAMA, bér-ga'md (ancient Pergamos): city of Asiatic 
Turkey, vilayet of Khodavendikhiar; in a beautiful and 
fertile valley, on the right bank of the Caicus, about 40 m. 
n.ne. of Smyrna; lat. 89° 4’ n., Jong. 27° 12'e. In early 
times, the city was the cap. of the kingdom of Pergamus 
(q.v.). Many ruins still exist to attest the former magnifi- 
cence of B. Present pop. about 6,000, half Greeks, half 
Turks. 

BERGAMO, beér-gi'mé (the ancient Bergomum): fortified 
town of Lombardy, on some low bills between the Serio and 
the Brembo, about 29 m. n.e. of Milan; lat. 45° 42’ n., and 
9° 37'e. B. consists of two parts—the upper city, wherein 
the nobility, an exclusive class, reside; and the Borgo, a 
suburb where business is transacted. B. is well built, hasa 
castle occupying the most elevated part of the town, and a 
cathedral. Šine cotton, linen, woolen fabrics, and iron 
goods are manufactured. It has also an extensive trade in 
grindstones, quarried in the vicinity. Anpnaly, in Aug., 
the largest fair in n. Italy is held here, at which money to 
the estimated amount of $6,000,000 is turned over. Under 
‘the Roman empire, B. became a municipal town of impor- 
tance. It was destroyed by Attila, 452; and after the fall 
of the Roman empire, it became one of the chief towns of 
the Lombard kings in this part of Italy, and cap. of aduchy. 
After numerous changes, its inhabitants placed themselves 
under the protection of the Venetian Republic, 1427, and 
formed an integral portion thereof (with one exception of 
9 years) until the subversion of the republic by Napoleon, 
1797. Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, and Tira- 
boschi, author of 2he History of Italian Literature, were 
natives of B. Pop. (1881) 39,704. 

B. is the cap. of the province of BERGAMO, 1,015 sq. m., 
having good pasturage for sheep and goats; also supplies of 
iron, marble, lignite, and whetstones. Pop. of province 
(1881) 391,580. 

BERGAMOT, n. bér'gd-mot [F. and Sp. bergamote—from 
It. bergamotto]: species or variety of the genius Citrus (q.v.), 
called also B. ORANGE, or MELLAROSA; by some botanists 
regarded as a variety of the orange (C. Awrantium); by others 
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asa variety of the lime (C. Limetta); and elevated by Risso to * 
the rank of a distinct species, under the name of C. Berga- 
mia. Of its native country ororigin nothing can be told, 

except that it was probably derived, like its congeners, from 
the t. It is now cultivated in the s. of Parsee: and 
from the rind of its fruit the well-known OIL of B. is ob- 
tained, extensively used in making pomades, fragrant 
essences, eau de Cologne, liqueurs, etc. The fruit is pear 

shaped, smooth, of a pale-yellow color, and has a green, 
subacid, firm, and fragrant pulp. The essential oil is ob- 
tained by distillation, or by grating down the rinds, and 
then subjecting them to pressure, which is the better method. 

The oil is also obtained from other varieties or species of 
the same genus. It is of a pale yeliow color, or almost 
colorless. One hunilred B. oranges are said to yield about 
24 ounces of oi]. Oil of B. is frequently employed for di- 
luting or aduiterating the very expensive blue volatile oil of 
chamomile (q_v.) 

Tapestry of a coarse kind, first made at Bergamo, Italy, 
is called Bergamot. 

B. is the name also of various kinds of pear, to which, 
however, no common distinctive character can be assigned. 
The proper B. pear is probably the B. Crasanne, a flattish, 
rough-skinned pear with a long stalk. It has a very juicy 
pulp, as soft as butter, of an extremely pleasant flavor, and 
is esteemed as one of the best dessert pears. Metzger, in 
his work on the pomaceous fruits (Kernobsisorten) of the s. 
of Germany (Frankfort, 1847), describes no fewer than 47 
kinds of pears, which all bear the name of B., although 
some of them differ very widely from each other. 

BERGANDER, n. bėr-găn'dèr [berg, and gander]: the 
common Shell-drake or Burrow-duck, Tadorna vulpanser. 


BERGEDORF bérg'é-dorf: town of Germany, 10 m. 
e.s.e. from Hamburg. When Liibeck joined the Zollverein, 
1868, it resigned to Hamburg, on payment of 200,000 
thalers, its share in the government of B. and its small ter- 
ritory. Part of the territory is known by the name of the 
Four Lands (Vierldénder). It is inhabited by a well-con- 
ditioned and industrious population, much occupied in the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables for the market of Ham- 
burg, and for that of London. Peach and apricot orchards, 
and fields of strawberries, extend over great part of the dis- 
trict. Cattle-husbandry is carried on, and much attention 
is given to the rearing of poultry. The people of the Four 
Lands are distinguished from their neighbors by peculiarity 
of dress, and even each of the four small communities 
from which the name has been derived has some distin- 
guishing peculiarly of itsown. Pop. of the town of B. 
(1880) 4,303. 

DERTEN, n. bér'gën: in 8, Africa, a range of moun- 
tains. 

BERGEN, bérg'en: seaport town of Norway, province 
of B.; on a promontory at the head of a deep bay, called 
Vaagen: lat. 60° 24’ n., long. 5° 18 ce. With the exception 
of the n.e. side, where !ofty mountains enclose it, B. is sur- 
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rounded by water. It is walled, and additionally protected 
by several forts, mounting in all upwards of 100 guns. The 
entrance to the harbor is dangerous without a pilot; but 
within, it is safe and commodious. B is built in a semi- 
circular form round the harbor, and has a picturesque ap- 
pearance from the sea. A close inspection discovers it to be 
generally well and substantially built, but many of the 
streets are crooked and narrow. It has a cathedral, various 
churches, hospitals, refuges for the poor, public libraries, 
etc.; is the seat of a secondary judicial tribunal, of one of 
the three national treasuries, the diocese of a bishop, and 
the station of a naval squadron. Its chief manufactures 
are tobacco, porcen, and cordage. It has numerous dis- 
tilleries, and some ship-building yards. The principal 
trade of B., however, is its export of stock-fish (dried fish of 
the cod family) and cod-liver oil, which it obtains from the 
n. provinces. Twice a year the Norlandmen come to B. 
with their fish, receiving in exchange for them such articles 
of necessity or luxury as they require. In March and April, 
as many as 600 or 700 vessels are to be seen in the harbor of 
B. at once, laden with the produce of the winter-fishing, 
and with skins and feathers. The summer-fishing is not 
quite so productive. The annual value of the stock-fish ex- 
ported from B. is more than 2,000,000 specie dollars 
(£450,000). In addition, it exports about half a million 
barrels of herrings, and 20,000 barrels of cod-liver oil, the 
finest of which is used for medicinal purposes and for lamps, 
the coarsest for dressing leather. The chief imports are 
brandy, wine, corn, cotton, woolens, hemp, sugar, coffee, 
etc. The climate of B. is exceedingly humid, but not un- 
healthful. B. was founded 1069 or 1070, by Olaf Kyrre, 
who made it the second city in his kingdom, and it was 
soon raised to the first rank. In 1135, King Magnus 
had his eyes put out here by his rival, Harald Gille, who 
‘was himself murdered in B. a year after. In 1164 the legate 
of the pope crowned King Magnus Erlingson here; and 
here, a century afterwards, ae akon was crowned. The 
black pestilence, which ravaged Norway, first made its ap- 
pearance in B., 1348, and the city has since been several 
times devastated by it. The first treaty entered into with 
any foreign nation by England, was made with B., 1217. 
But the English and Scottish traders were soon displaced 
by the merchants of the Hanse towns, who continued to 
exercise and abuse their monopoly until their supremacy 
was broken by an act issued by Frederick II. of Denmark, 
1560; and in 1763 their last warehouse fell into the hands 
of a citizen of Bergen. B. was long the most important 
trading town of Norway, but has been recently surpassed 
by Christiania. Pop. (1875) 34,384. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, bėrg'en-čp-zõm: town, formerly 
strongly fortified, in the province of North Brabant, Nether- 
lands, about 20 m. n. of Antwerp: on the little river Zoom, 
at its entrance into the e. branch of the Scheldt; lat 51° 29’ 
n., long. 4° 17’ e. The importance of its position rendered 
it the object of many a contest. The Netherlanders made it 
one of their strongholds in their struggles with Spain. The 
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Prince of Parma besieged it in vain, 1588; three assaults by 
the Spaniards, 1605, also failed, as did the siege by the 
Marquis of Spinola, 1622, which, after a duration of 78 days 
and a loss of 10,000 men, was raised on the arrival of -Prince 
Maurice of Orange. The fortifications were afterwards 
strengthened by the engineer Coehorn, so as to give it the 
reputation of being impregnable. Yet the French, under 
Count Léwendal, 1747, after a siege of two months, and the 
springing of 41 mines by the assailants, and 88 by the de- 
fenders, took the place by storm. In the winter of 1794, it 
capitulated to Pichegru. Being incorporated with France, 
1810, it was blockaded by the English, 1814, who under Sir 
Thomas Graham attempted to surprise the fortress on the 
night of March 8, with a force of 4,000, but after carrying 
the greater part of the works, they were, through remiss- 
ness in sending support, overpowered by the brave garrison, 
and either slain or forced to surrender. The French gave 
up the fortress under the Treaty of Paris. B. has manu. 
factures of earthenwares, and a large trade in anchovies. 
Pop. (1880) 10,419. 

BERGERAC, lber-zhé-rdk': town of France, dept. of 
Dordogne, about 25 m. s.s.w. of Périgueux. It is in a 
fertile plain on the right bank of the river Dordogne, here 
crossed by a fine bridge of five arches. Its principal 
manufactures are paper, serges, hosiery, hats, earthen- 
ware, and iron and copper articles. It is the entrepôt of 
the trade of the dept. The dept. of Dordogne is cele- 
brated for its wine, which is called B. wine, and also 
small champagne. It is both white and red in color, and 
takes a high place among the Garonne and Bordeaux 
wines. B. was taken and fortified by the English 1345, 
who, after being driven out by Louis of Anjou, again got 
possession of it, and retained it until 1450. B. suffered 

reatly in the religious wars. It was dismantled by Louis 

II., 1621. Pop. (1881) 12,041. 


BERGERET, n. beér'gér-ét [F. bergerette, a shepherd girl 
—from berger, a shepherd]: in OE., a pastoral song. 


BERGHAUS, bérg'hows, HEINRICH: 1797, May 83—1884, 
Feb.; b. Cleves, Rhenish Prussia: geographer. He was 
educated at Minster. In 1816, he was made ‘ geographi- 
cal engineer’ in the war dept. in Berlin, and was em- 
ployed on the trigonometrical survey of Prussia, and 

ecame (1824) prof. of mathematics in the Architectural 
Acad. of Berlin (a post which he held till 1855) and (1886) 
director of the Geographical School in Potsdam. The 
best known of his chartographical works is his Physical 
Atlas (90 plates, 2d ed., 1852), which forms the basis of 
Johnston’s work published in Edinburgh. He edited 
several geographical periodicals, such as his Geog. Jahrbuch 
(Geog. Annual). Of a more popular nature are his Physi- 

x ie Ar daai reibung (Physical Description of the Earth), 

Grundlinien der Staatenkunde (Outlines of the Political 

Oharacter of States), and Hthnographie, all of which ap- 

peared 1846-50. Other works are Lander und Vélkes- 

kunde (1837-40), and Die Völker des Erdballs (1845-47). In 
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1855, he published a work entitled Was man von der Erde 
weiss (What is known of Earth). In 1862, appeared his 
Landbuch von Pommern; and in 1863, Briefwechsel Alexan- 
der von Humboldt’s mit H. Berghaus. He died at Stettin in 
February, 1884. 

His nephew, Hermann B., b. 1818, Nov. 16, is also a 
distinguished map-maker and geographical writer. 


BERGHEM, bérg'hem, NicHouas: 1624-88; b. and d. 
Haarlem: one of the finest of the Dutch painters. He 
studied painting first under his father, afterwards under 
Van Goyen, Weenix the Elder, and other masters. He 
soon acquired an extraordinary facility of execution; and 
his industry, naturally great, was stimulated by the crav- 
ings of his avaricious wife, who thought he could never 
earn too much. Accordingly, he peated ever left his 
studio, and the question might arise where he found all the 
materials for his landscapes, which now decorate the best 
collections of Europe; but he had carefully studied nature 
during his long residence at the castle of Bentheim. Warm 
coloring, natural and original grouping, and a general 
happy arrangement, are the lea ing features in B.’s land- 
scapes. Strict criticism may object to some traces of 
lightness in execution, and may demand greater natural 
truth in some points, especially the outlines of animals; 
but these defects are lost in the general excellence. His 
etchings are highly esteemed. 


BERGLER, dérg'ler, JosErH: 1753-1829; b. Salzburg: 
historical painter. Having studied under Martin Knoller 
at Milan for several years, B. went to Parma, where, 1784, 
his picture of Samson being delivered by Delilah into the 
hands of the Philistines obtained the chief prize of the 
Acad. Returning to Germany, he settled at Passau, 1786, 
where he was appointed painter to Cardinal Auersperg, 
prince-bishop, and painted many fine altar-pieces. om 
1800 till his death he resided in Prague as director of the 
Acad. The impetus which he gave to the fine arts in 
Bohemia was very marked, and his school furnished a 
goodly number of eminent artists. His principal works 
are a Cyclus, or series of important events drawn from the 
bistory of Bohemia, in sixty-six sheets; Libissa, Queen of 
the Fairies, deciding a Dispute between two Brothers for the 
Heritage of their Father; The Deliverance of Charles IV.; 
and Hermann and Thusnelda. e 

BERGMAN, bérg'mdn, ToRBERN OLOF: 1735, Mar. 9— 
1784, July; b. Katharinberg, West Gothliand, Sweden: 
chemist. He was sent at 17 years of age to the Univ. of 
Upsala, to study for either the church or the bar; but dis- 
liking both these professions, he turned to natural history, 
physics, and mathematics, and soon made interesting dis- 
coveries in entomology, while he also distinguished himself 
as an- accurate astronomical observer. In 1767, B. was 
elected to the chair of chemistry at Upsala, and continued 
in it till his death at Medevi. B. publisheda vast number 
of dissertations, the most important of which are collected 
into six octavo volumes under the title of Opuscula Tor- 
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bernt Bergman Physica et Chemica (Leip. 1779-81). His 
essay on Elective Attractions was translated into English by 
Dr. Beddoes. 

BERGMASTER, n. berg'măs-tér [AS., Ger., or Sw. berg, 
a mountain or mine; and master (see BERG)): the chief 
officer or judge among the Derbyshire miners. BERGMOTE, 
n. bérg'mòt [AS. berg, gemote, an assembly]: -a court or 
assembly for deciding all causes and disputes among the 
Derbyshire miners. 

BERGMEAL, n. bérg’mél [Ger. bergmehle]: a white 
cotton-like variety of carbonate of lime, occurring as an 
efflorescence, faliing into powder when touched. Mixed 
with flour, it has been used in time of scarcity for food. 

BERGUES, dérg: town of France, dept. of the Nord, 
about 5 m. s.s.e. from Dunkirk. It is on the Colme, at 
the foot of a hill, was strongly fortified by Vauban, and 
has the means of flooding the valley with water. The 
canal of B., which admits vessels of 300 tons burden, 
unites it with Dunkirk and the sea, and its favorable 
situation makes it the entrepôt of the produce of the ad- 
joining country. It has manufactures of soap, tobacco, 
and earthenware, also sugar and salt retineries. B. was 
walled and fortified first by Baldwin II., Count.of Flan- 
ders; and Baldwin LV. erected a splendid abbey, of which 
two towers only remain, in honor of St. Winnoc, who re- 
tired here in the beginning of the 10thc. Between the 
13th and 16th c. B. suffered much from wars, and changed 
masters several times. Pop. 6,000. 

BERGYLT, bër gilt (Sebastes Norvegicus or Scorpena Nor- 
vegica): fish of the Mailed Cheeks (a.¥.} family, or Scleroge- 
nude—the family to which gurnards and sticklebacks belon 
—but so much resembling a perch in appearance, that it 
was formerly called Perca marina, or Sea-Perch. It is 
sometimes called the Norway Haddock, although it has no 
resemblance to the haddock. It is an inhabitant of all the 
northern seas, and is occasionally found on the northern 
British coasts. It is red, dark on the upper parts, reddish- 
white beneath. Its gill-covers are armed with short spines; 
the anterior rays of the dorsal fin are strong spines, the 

sterior portion of the fin has soft rays. The B. attains a 
ength of two ft. or upwards. It is good for food, and the 
Greenlanders use it both fresh and dried. They take it by 
long lines and baited hooks in the deep bays of their coast. 

BERHAMPOOR, bér-dém-pér': town in British India, 
presidency of Madras; a military station in the dist. of Gan- 
jam; n. lat. 19° 20’, e. long. 84° 50’; 525m. n.e. of Madras, 
and 325 m. s.w. of Calcutta. The cantonments, themselves 
onarocky ledge, have to the s. and e. a plain of considerable 
extent, on the nearer edge of which is the native town with 
a pop. of (1881) 23,599. 

BERHAMPORE, or BurHAMpPoRE: town in British In- 
dia, presidency of Bengal; in the dist. of Moorshedabad; 
on the left bank of the Bhagirathi or Bhagruttee, which, 
itself the first great offset of the Ganges, afterwards joins 
another great offset, the Jellinghee, to form the Hoogly. 
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B. is in n. lat. 24° 5’ and e. long. 88° 17’; 118 m. by land, 
and 161 by water, from Calcutta. It has long been one of 
the principal military stations of British India. The grand 
square, enclosing a spacious parade-ground, is particularly 
striking; and the quarters of the European ofticers form 
handsome ranges of brick-built and stuccoed editices. 
There are here a college, hospitals, and mission churches. 
b. is the seat also of a civil establishment; and the houses of 
its chief members, erected in convenient spots in the neigh- 
borhood, give the place an air of grandeur. B. though at 
one time extremely unhealthful, from its low and moist site 
on the delta of the Ganges, has been so much improved by 
sanitary measures as to be second to no spot of Bengal in 
salubrity. Pop. (1881) 23,605. 

BERHYME, v. bé-rim’ {e and rhyme]: to rhyme about. 
to introduce intorhyme. (Used in contempt.) _ : 

BE'RI: town of India, in the British dist. of Rohtuck, 
Punjab; n. lat. 28° 40, e. long. 76° 40'; 86 m. w. by n. 
from Delhi. Pop. (1868) 9,723. 

BERJA, bër'há: town of Spain, province of Andalusia, at 
the foot of the Sierra de Gador, about 22 m. w. of Almeria. 
It has manufactures of linen fabrics, hats, hardware, and 
leather, and a trade in wine and oil. The inhabitants are 
engaged largely in mining lead, which is plentiful in the 
Sierra de Gador. Agriculture is prosecuted to some ex- 
tent. Pop. (1877) 15,500. 

BERKELEY, berk'lē: small town of Gloucestetshire,Eng., 
15m.s.w. of the town of Gloucester,on the small river Avon, 
a mile and a half e. of its junction with the estuary of the 
. Severn.. The town lies in the fine vale of B., which is 25 
m. long and four broad, between the Severn on the w. 
and beech-covered hills on thee. This vale consists of rich 
meadow pasture-land, on a deep, fat loam, and is celebrated 
for its dairies and cheese. The latter is the far-famed 
‘Double Gloucester,’ of which each cow yields abt. 340 1b. 
ayear. Near B. is the entrance to the B. and Gloucester 
canal, navigable for vessels of 600 tons. There is some 
trade in timber and malt. B. castle, a battlemented build- 
ing on an eminence s.e. of the town, was granted about 
1150, by Henry II. to Robert Fitzhardinge, with power to 
enlarge and strengthen it. Here Edward II., was mur- 
dered 1827 by Maltravers and Gourney. In the civil wars 
of Charles I., the castle held out for the king, but was 
taken after a nine days’ siege by the Parliamentarians. In 
the castle is preserved the cabin-furniture of Drake the 
navigator. Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was 
a native of B., and is buried in the parish church of St. 
Mary here. Pop. of borough under 1,000; of parish abt. 
5,000. 


BERKELEY, bérk'le, GEORGE, Bishop of Cloyne: 1634, 
March 12—1758, Jan 14; b. Kilcrin, near Thomastown, 
county of Kilkenny, Ireland; eldest son of William B., a 
cadet of the family of the Earl of Berkeley. He studied 
at the school of Kilcrin, at which Swift also received his 
early education; and in his 15th year he followed his great 
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countryman to Trinity College, Dublin, where, 1707, he 
obtained a fellowship. At college he enjoyed the society 
of Swift, who patronized him, as he did alias everybody, 
and who subsequently had a great deal to do in shaping 
his fortunes. 

B.’s career asan author began, 1707, by the publication of 
his Arithmetica absque Algebré aut Euclide Demonstrata. 
This was followed, 1709, by the celebrated Essay towards a 
New Theory of Vision, in which he shows that visual con- 
sciousness is ultimately a system of arbitrary signs, sym- 
bolizing for us certain actual or possible tactual experience. 
The association between the visible and invisible signs has 
grown up in our minds through habit, but depends on the 
constant conjunction of the two by the will of the univer- 
sal mind. In 1783, B. produced a pamphlet in vindica- 
tion of it—viz., The Theory of Vision or Visual Language, 
showing the Universal Presence and Providence of the Deity 
Vindicated and Expiained. Here true substance is shown 
to be conscious spirit, and true causality the free activity 
of such a spirit, matter apart from a conscious mind being 
an impossible and unreal conception. His Treatise concern- 
ing the Principles of Human Knowledge appeared, so early 
as 1710. Its object was to undermine the materialism of 
the age, by denying, on received principles of philosophy, 
the reality of an external, material world. If there is no 
external world, he argued, the phenomena of sense can be 
explained only by supposing a Deity continually necessi- 
tating percéption. Physical substance is only the constant 
relation between phenomena connected by association and 
conjoined by the operations of the universal mind. Nature 
is thus nothing more than conscious experience, but its . 
constancy is the sign and proof of the divine intelligence. 
B.’s system is a monument at once of marvellous anbuety 
of mind and of the most pious devotion of the intellectual 
powers to the cause of religion. The object was, as the 
full title of the book itself sets forth, to inquire into and 
remove the causes of skepticism, atheism, and irreligion. 
The deeper aspects of Berkeley’s thought have been much 
neglected, many of his followers having merely embraced 
his explanation of the subjective mechanism of association, 
without embracing the deeper spiritual intuition. It is not 
a little remarkable, however, that in following out this 
pious purpose, he prepared the way for a subtler form of 
skepticism (in Hume’s philosophy) than the world had 
previously known. 5 

In 1718, B. went to reside in London, where, in the same 
year, he published a defense of his ideal system, Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Shortly after this 
he was appointed chaplain and secretary of legation under 
Lord Peterborough, whom he accompanied to Italy. In 
1721, he returned to London; and, 1724, he became Dean of 
Derry, with an income of £1,100, and resigned his fellow- 


ship. 

B. was not a man to settle in the enjoyment of leisure 
and opulence. The Dean of Derry set to devising schemes 
of usefulness, fixing at last on one by which his deanery 
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and income were to be see rua eT for exile and £100 a 
year. This was the Bermudas College scheme for train- 
ing paron for the colonies, and missionaries to the Ameri- 
can Indians. Swift, failing to induce him to give up the 
project, made influence with ministers to support it, which 
‘they promised to do. Full of hope, B. prepared for his 
exile; he married, 1728, Aug., Anna Elvert, dau. of Right 
Hon. John Forster, speaker of the Irish house of com- 
mons, and soon afterwards sailed for Rhode Island. The 
support promised by government was never given to him, 
and, after six years, he returned to England heartbroken 
with failure, and harassed by creditors. He had barely 
returned, however, when (1734) he received the bishopric 
of Cloyne, as a mark of favor from the queen. He was 
now once more in the enjoyment of leisure for literature. 
Soon appeared the Minute Philosopher, followed by vari- 
ous letters and pamphlets on the state of the country, and 
in 1749 by A Word to the Wise. In 1744, he gave the world 
his notions of the virtues of Tar-water in a book entitled 
Siris. Tar-water appears to have been in his thoughts as 
it was in his system—which must have been saturated 
with it—from this time till his death. His last work was 
Farther Thoughts on Tar-water, published 1752. The fact 
is, he was hypochondriacal for many years before his 
death. He died at Oxford, whither he had gone to live 
with his son, who was studying at Christ Church. A 
genial companion, an affectionate and steady friend, he 
was loved by all of his contemporaries who had the privi- 
lege of his society; a graceful writer, a subtle philosopher, 
and an active churchman, his whole life was devoted to 
usefulness, and ennobled by the purity of his aspira- 
tions. The best edition of his works is that of Prof. 
Fraser, LL.D., 1871. 


BERKE’LEY SOUND: most frequented inlet of the 
East Falkland Island, near its n.e extremity; lat 51° 30’ s., 
and long. 57° 56’ w. Toone difficult to enter, it contains 
several excellent harbors. Its shores yield ample supplies 
of water, cattle, and vegetables. 


BERKHAM’'STEAD, GREAT, or BERKHAMSTEAD ST. 
PrETER’s: market-town of Hertfordshire, Eng.; in a deep 
valley, on the right bank of the small river Bulborn, on 
the Grand Junction canal and the London and Northwest- 
ern railway, 28 m. n.w. from London. The main street is 
about a mile in length. The town is well built, mostly of 
brick. The parish church, a cruciform building in the 
centre of the town, is chiefly in the Perpendicular style. 
The father of the poet Cowper was rector of B., and the 
poet himself was born here. The town is supposed to be 
of Saxon origin, and the kings of Mercia had a palace or 
castle here. William the Conqueror met the nobles and 
prelates at B., and took an oath to rule according to the 
ancient laws and customs of the country. He bestowed 
the castle and manor of B. on his half-brother, the Earl of 
Moreton. ‘The castle was rebuilt in the reign of Kins 
John, The property, having reverted to tic crow, was 
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bestowed by Edward III. on his son, the Black Prince, 
when he created him Duke of Cornwall, and has since 
been held by the Princes of Wales as Dukes of Cornwall. 
A few massive fragments of the wall of the castle still 
remain, e. of the town. A free grammar-school was 
founded in the reign of Edward III., and still subsists, 
having been lately much enlarged and enriched by the 
establishment of several exhibitions. A charity-school 
was founded under the will of Thomas Bourne, 1727. 
Straw-plaiting is carried on to considerable extent in B., 
and a vast number of wooden articles are made, as bowls, 
cricket-bats, hoops, toys, etc. There are extensive chemi- 
cal works, and a considerable trade in timber, malt, and 
coals. There is a weekly corn-market. Pop. (1881) 3,600. 

BERKSHIRE, berk'shir: a midland county of England, 
bounded n. by Gloucester, Oxford. and Bucks; e. by Ox- 
ford and Bucks; s.e. by Surrey; s. by Hampshire; w. by 
Wiltshire; greatest length, 50 m.; average breadth, 15.; 
752 sq. m. nearly one-half of which is under tillage, one- 
fourth in pasture, and one-sixteenth in wood. B., whichis 
one of the most beautiful of the English counties, lies in the 
valley of the Thames, and hasan undulating surface, rising 
in some parts into hills. Older tertiary strata, consisting 
of the London clay, occupy the east of the county; creta- 
ceous strata, the middle; oolitic, the west. A range of 
chalk-hills, or downs, connected with the Chilterns on 
the e. and the Marlborough Downs on the w., crosses the 
country into Wiltshire, from Reading to Wallingford, 
Aneng at White Horse Hill (so called from the gigantic 
figure of a horse rudely defined in the chalk—a relic of 
ancient times) a height of 893 ft. Between this range— 
the w. part of which is occupied by sheep-walks—and a 
smaller oolitic one skirting the valley of the Thames, is 
the Vale of White Horse, the richest part of the county, 
and drained by the Ock. To the s. of the Downs is the 
fertile Vale of Kennet, drained by the river of that name, 
and its feeder, the Lambourn. To the e. is the forest dis- 
trict comprising Windsor Forest, pus of Bagshot Heath, 
etc. The forest consists chiefly of hazel, oak, beech, ash, 
and alder. The Thames skirts the whole n. border of the 
county, winding througha course of 100 m., but in a direct 
line only 52, navigable nearly the whole way. It is the 
chief river of B., the other rivers being its tributaries; of 
which the principal are the Kennet, Leddon, and Ock. 
The Kennet is navigable for 830 m. The climate of B. is 
very healthful, being mild in the valleys, and bracing on 
the high lands. The soil varies greatly; in the valleys 
genera aS fertile loam, with a subsoil of chalk, gravel, or 
clay. he country between the valleys of Kennet and 
White Horse consists chiefly of sheep-walks; andalong the 
Thames, and to the w. of the Ridge Way, or Downs, it is 
chiefly dairy and pasture land. The chief crops are oats 
and wheat. ‘Double Gloucester’ and ‘ pineapple’ cheese are 
exported in large quantities to London. There is a super- 
abundance of horses. Swine are extensively reared, espe- 
cially near Faringdon, the breed being one of the best in 
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England. Property is very much divided, and the num- 
ber of gentlemen’s seats and villas is very great. The 
farms are generally of moderate size. The county 
is traversed by the Great Western railway and its 
branch.lines, and by two canals. B. is divided into 20 
hundreds, 151 parishes, and 12 poor-law unions. It re- 
turns 5 members to parliament, 3 for the county, 1 for 
Reading (the county town), and one for Windsor. It con- 
tains the municipal boroughs of Wallingford, Abingdon, 
Newbury, and Maidenhead, and the market-towns of Far- 
ingdon, Hungerford, Wantage, Wokingham, East Llsley, 
and Lambourn. The county has no manufactures of im- 
portance. The British and Roman remains are numerous, 
including Roman roads, and many camps and barrows. 
Of the old castles, the principal relic is Windsor (q.v.); of 
monastic establishments, the abbeys of Abingdon and 
Reading. The churches are small, and from the scarcity 
of building-stone, are often built of chalk and flint. There 
are many Norman cburches, erected in the 12th and 138th 
c. Pop. (1861) 176,256; (1871) 196,475; (1881) 218,363. 

BERLENGAS, bér-lén'gds: group of rocky islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the w. coast of the Portuguese 
province of Estremadura, 10 m. n.w. of Peniche. The 
principal one, named Berlenga, is fortified, and has been 
used as a state-prison. 

BERLEPSH, dér’lépsh, EMILIE von: b. Gotha, Germany, 
1757: author, remarkable for the purity of her German. 
She published Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (1787), 
highly esteemed; and Caledonia (1802), after her return 
from a journey through Scotland. 

BERLICHINGEN, bér-lik'ing-en, GOETZ or GOTTFRIED 
von, ‘ of the Iron Hand’: d. 1562, July 23: German knight 
who may, with Ulrich von Hutten, be considered as the 
last worthy representative of the chivalry of the middle 
ages, then expiring. He was born at Jaxthausen, Wiir- 
temberg, in the ancestral castle of his family, which may 
be traced back into the 10th c. His education was con- 
ducted by his uncle Kuno, with whom he attended the 
diet of Worms, 1495. He gratified his passion for war at 
first by taking part in several of the quarrels between Ger- 
man princes, and at the siege of Landshut lost his right 
hand, which was replaced by one of iron, yet shown at 
Jaxthausen. When the general peace of the country had 
been established under Maximilian I., Goetz retired to his 
castle. But a restless spirit, and the general turbulence of 
the time, involved him in continual feuds with the neigh- 
boring barons and free cities, in which he showed a mix- 
ture of lawless daring and chivalrous magnanimity. Hav- 
ing joined Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg against the Swabian 
league, on the duke’s expulsion, he was taken prisoner, and 
had to pay a ransom of 2,000 florins. In the Peasants’ war, 
1525, he took part with.the insurgents, and was chosen 
. leader of a part of their forces. In his narrative, he as- 
cribes this step to compulsion; more likely it was his own 
restless and turbulent spirit, and a desire for revenge on 
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his old enemies of the Swabian league. At the unfortunate 
issue of the war, heat first made his escape, but was after- 
wards fallen upon unawares by a band of leaguers, who 
extorted an oath that he would appear before the league 
when summoned. Accordingly he had to appear at Augs- 
burg, where he was kept in arrest for several years, and at 
last. sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in his own castle 
and, in case of his breaking this condition, to a fine of 
20,000 florins. He passed eleven years in this state, and - 
was only pardoned on the dissolution of the league. He 
afterwards took part in campaigns in Hungary and in 
France. He wrote an account of his own life, pub. by 
Pistorius (Nürn. 1781; Bresl. 1818), which furnishes an 
excellent picture of the social life and manners of the 
period, and on which Goethe grounded his drama of Goetz 
von B., translated by Sir Walter Scott. 


BERLICHINGEN, JoserH FRIEDRICH ANTON, Count 
von: 1759-1832; b. Tyrnau: Hungarian officer and au- 
thor; served in the Austrian army against the Turks in 
the campaigns of 1788 and 1789. In 1790, he abandoned 
the military career, established himself in the midst of his 
vast domains, which he preserved from the French inva- 
sion, and, at the period of mediatization, he saw the 
greater part of his lands pass under the sovereignty of the 
king of Würtemberg, who appointed him member of the 
cabinet council, count, etc. After 1818, B. withdrew 
from all concern in public affairs, busying himself in 
translating into Latin verse Goethe’s Hermann and Doro- 
thea (Tubingen, 1825). 

BERLIER, ber-le-d', Tutorute: 1761-1840; b. Dijon, 
France: jurist and statesman. Elected member of the 
Convention (1792-95) by the dept. of Céte-d’Or, he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI., became a member of the 
committee of public safety, and after the fall of Robes- 
pierre, proposed the suppression of the revolutionary 
tribunal. e was re-elected to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, became member of the cabinet council, was active 

‘in the compilation of the civil code, and received the title 
of count of the empire. Being secretary of the provis- 
ional government in 1815, he was banished soon afterwards 
as aregicide, and retired to Brussels until the revolution of 
1830, when he returned to France. During his exile he 
applied himself to the study of history, and published his 
Historical Abstract of Ancient Gaul before Cesar (1822), and 
War of the Gauls (1825). 
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BERLIN, n. bér-lin' or bér'lin: a kind of carriage first 
made in Berlin: ApJ. denoting a kind of variously colored 
` worsted for fancy-work. _ 


BERLIN, der'lin: cap. of Prussia, and seat of the imperial 
govt. of Germany, one of the finest and most important 
cities of Europe; on the river Spree, iat. 52° 30’ n., long. 13° 
24° e. The city is built upon a flat sandy plain, which, 
though cultivated, is far from fertile. The Spree, at this 
. place about 200 ft. wide, with a current so sluggish as 

scarcely to be perceptible, divides the city into two nearl 

equal parts, and communicates with the Oder and the Bal. 
tic by canals. A more unlikely site, in some respects, could 
hardly have been selected for a city, as from its flatness, 
and the sandy character of the soil, much inconvenience 
results to the inhabitants: in summer, the heat reflected from 
the sand is very intense, and clouds of dust rise continually; 
while in winter the cold is equally great. There being 
little or no declivity, water stagnates in the streets, produc- 
ing ill effects. In the Friedrich’s-strasse, about 2 m. long, 
there is not a foot of descent from one end to the other. 
Notwithstanding these natural -disadvantages the advance 
of the city, especially in late years, has been extraordinary. 
In 1861, it covered 14,000 acres; in 1871 its area was 24, 
acres. Although, as far back as the 13th c., the central part 
of the present city was inhabited, B. was long little more 
than a fishing-village; it was not till the great elector, Fred- 
erick- William (1640-88) had united the separate duchies 
of which Prussia is now formed, that B. became of con- 
sequence as the most central town, and the eapital of a large 
state. His successor, Frederick I., first king of Prussia, imi- 
_ tated his predecessor in enlarging and beautifying the capi- 
tal; and at the close of his reign, in the end of the 17th c., 
the population numbered about 50,000. In the next cen- 
tury, it received accessions of French and Bohemian 
colonists, driven into exile by religious persecution. Every 
inducement was then held out to bring foreigners to settle 
in the rising city. Under Frederick the Great, B. continued 
to prosper. At his death, the inhabitants numbered 145,- 
000. After the peace of 1815, B. increased with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, and, being the seat of government, a focus 
of the arts and sciences, and a great centre of commercial 
enterprise, it has gradually risen to a position which en- 
titles it to rank as the metropolis of the German empire. 
The centre of the city isnow devoted almost exclusively 
to commerce, and round this part, extending considerably 
beyond the city boundaries, are congregated the residences 
of the citizens. Small towns and villages are gradually 
being incorporated with the great city; Moabit has already 
disappeared as a separate community, and her oMenuure 
a town of 18,000 inhabitants, is likely soon to follow. è 
consists of ten different quarters and six suburbs, contain- 
ing about 480 streets, 58 squares, 700 public buildings (in- 
cluding 60 churches), and 15,000 private houses (comprising 
169,000 dwellings or suites of apartments). The houses 
are built of brick, plastered or stuccoed outside, and they 
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soon acquire a faded appearance. The style of these has 
very much altered since 1864. Prior to that, the greater 
portion of the houses were of one, two, or three stories, but 
these are fast giving way to houses of four, five, and more 
stories, the larger predominating. The increase in the 
value of house-property has been enormous, and the result 
is that great numbers of the people are driven to take up 
their abode in cellars underground. About one-tenth of 
the population live in these cellars, huddled together ina 
manner deleterious alike to their moral and their physical 
well-being. B. contains many very fine buildings. Of these 
may be mentioned the Royal Palace, the Emperor’s Palace, 
and that of the crown prince; the Royal Library, with 
upwards of 700,000 vols. and 15,000 MSS.; the museums, 
the Arsenal, and the Guard-house. Most of those named 
are situated in the street ‘ Unter den Linden’ (so called from 
its double avenue of limes), one of the finest and most 
spacious streets in Europe. The city is further adorned 
throughout with numerous statues of military heroes, the 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, by Rauch, being 
the most remarkable. Inregard to educational institutions, 
B. has 14 gymnasia, 8 real gymnasia, 40 higher girls’ schools, 
3 seminaries, 170 elementary schools with 110,000 pupils. 
Besides these and many special schools (for medicine, min- 
ing, military science, architecture, etc.), there are between 
50 and 60 Kindergarten. The museum (old and new) and 
the gallery of paintings are among the most important in 
Europe. e University, established 1810, has a very high 
reputation. Among the professors who have rendered it 
famous are the names of Fichte, Hegel, and peel 
The number of students attending it averages about 4,000. 
Among the numerous institutions of B. are the Acad. of Sci- 
ences, by far the most important of the kind in Germany; 
the Acad. of Architecture; the naval and engineering 
colleges; several seminaries for teachers and missionaries; 
asylums for the deaf, dumb, and blind; besides many 
learned societies. There are in all 20 theatres in Berlin. 
About 90 per cent. of the pop. are Protestant, 6 per cent. 
Rom. Cath., and 4 per cent. Jews. Church-going, how- 
ever, seems much neglected: of the total number of Prot- 
estants, fewer than 2 per cent., on an average, attend 
divine worship on Sundays. 

The Old Museum contains antiquarian specimens, collec- 
tions of coins, the gallery of ancient sculpture, the picture 
gallery, with about 1,500 paintings. The New Museum 
contains a very extensive and valuable collection of casts 
arranged in 12 saloons; the Egyptian Museum, a fine collec- 
tion of engravings numbering upwards of 500,000, etc. 
Outside the celebrated Brandenburg Gate (erected in imi- 
tation of the Propylea at Athens, 70 ft. high, and 200 ft. 
wide) extends the Thiergarten, the largest and most impor- 
tant park near the town. To the s.w. of this lies the 
Zoological Garden, recently considerably extended. 
Other places of interest worthy of mention are the aquarium, 
the new synagogue, the exchange, the opera-house, the 
foyal château of Monbijou, the Warrior’s Monument, and 
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the Monument of Victory, 190 ft. high, recently erected in 
commemoration of the great victories of 1870-71, etc. 

The commerce and manufactures of B. have increased 
so rapidly of late years, that it now ranks among the most 
important mercantile places of continental Europe. Sta- 
ple commodities are grain, spirits, and wool. rincipal 

ranches of industry are engine-building, which gives em- 
ployment to 14,700 workers, iron-casting, and the manufac- 
ture of woolen and silk goods, and fancy articles; calico- 

rinting is also largely engaged in. In respect of its publish- 
ng trade,B. now holds the second rank among German 
cities. In 1875, there appeared 853 journals, of which 88 
were daily papers. Pop. (1858) 455,000; (1871) 825,889, in- 
cluding 21,000 soldiers; (1880) 1,122,860. 

BERLIN, or Prussian, BLUE: see BLUE. 

BERLIN DECREES: see CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. 


BERLIN SPIRIT: a coarse whisky made chiefly from 
beetroot, potatoes, etc.: see DISTILLATION. 

BERLIOZ, bër le-o', Hector: 1808, Dec. 11—1869, Mar. 
9; b. La-Céte-St.-André, dept. of Isère, France; son of a 
physician: fertile musical composer. He studied in Paris, 
at the Conservatoire de Musique under Lesueur and Reicha. 
In 1828, the second prize at the Conservatoire was awarded 
to him; and in 1880, his cantata Sardanapalus won the 
first. Returning from Italy after two years’ residence, he 
published several compositions, the merits of which were 
much canvassed. His works are too numerous for specifi- 
cation; but among the most successful are the symphonies 
of Harold, Romeo et Juliette, and the Symphonie Funébre et 
Triomphale, the requiem for the funeral of General Dam- 
rémont, 1837; the overture to Carnaval Romain, and the 
Hymne à la France, performed 1844, Aug. 1, by an orches- 
tra of almost a thousand musicians. B. afterwards con- 
ducted many concerts in Russia, Germany, and England. 
In 1889, he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor; 
and, 1856, was elected a member of the Institute at Paris. 
He was also librarian to the Conservatoire. The peculiar- 
ity of the compositions of B. is their endeavor to make 
instrumental music the exponent of particular feelings as 
well as general emotions. Some critics are of opinion that 
this notion has led the composer into extravagance and 
incoherence; while others speak in high terms of the 
freshness and individuality which characterize his style, 
and look upon him as the chief of the romantic school of 
music. 

BERM, n. bérm [F. berme: Ger. brame]: in fort., a path 
or space of ground from 8 to 5 ft. in width left between 
the exterior slope of the parapet and the ditch; a narrow 
shelf of ground between any two earthen slopes; the 
bench or bank of a canal opposite the towing-path. 

BERMEJO, or VERMEJO: important affluent of the 
Paraguay (q.v.). 

BERMONDSEY, der’mond-zi: a s.e. suburb of London, 
on thes. bank of the Thames; traversed by the Greenwich 
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railway. It has extensive tanyards and wharfs. Pop. 
of parish (1881) 86,602. 

BERMUDAS, dber-mi'daz, or SommeErs’s ISLES, sitm'érz: 
named respectively from Bermudez, a Spaniard, who first 
sighted them, 1527, and from Sir George Sommers, an 
Englishman, whose shipwreck here in 1609 was the imme- 
diate occasion of their being colonized from Virginia— 
itself only four years old—in 1611. This low and lonely 
archipelago is a mere group of specks, for, though it num- 
bers perhaps 500 islets, yet it measures only about 12,000 
acres in all; the whole occupying a space of about 20 m. 
in length by little more than six in breadth. The value of 
this natural fortress, which can hardly be overrated, arises 
from itssituation. In lat. 32° 20' n., and long. 64° 50’ w. the 
B. occupy, commercially and politically, a singularly com- 
manding position. At a distance of 600 m. from Cape Hat- 
teras, North Carolina, they are about equally remote from 
the n. of Maine and from the s. of Florida; again, between 
the two grand divisions of British America, they form an 
almost indispensable bond of union; and lastly, they flank, 
on either side, the two marine highways which respectively 
lead from the N. Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the N. Atlantic. The four princi- 
pal islands are—St. George’s, 34 m. in length; Bermuda, 
15; Somerset, 3; and Ireland, 3—the breadth ranging 
between 2 m. and 1 furlong. The minor islands of St. 
David, Cooper, Smith, Long-Bird, Nonsuch, etc., form 
humerous picturesque creeks and bays of great size and 
depth, such as the Great Sound, Castle Harbor, Harring- 
ton Sound, and others. Most of the other members of the 
group are individually insignificant, many of them indeed 
without name or inhabitant. St. George’s Isle, the mili- 
tary station of the colony, commands the entrance of the 
only passage for large vessels—the narrow and intricate 
channel which leads to its landlocked haven being de- 
fended by strong batteries. From the strange shapes of 
most of the islands, and the number of spacious lagoons, 
the communications are almost as necessarily by water as 
those of Venice; while the cedar-boats glide under the 
bluest sky, through an element so clear as to reveal, even 
to its lowest depths, the many varieties of fish sportin 
among the coral rocks, and the exquisitely vadeasiel 
shells. This archipelago is the most northerly point on 
the globe where the living zoophyte still piles up its sub- 
marine architecture. The climate may be said to complete 
the paradise, resembling that of Persia, with the peculiar 
addition of a constant sea-breeze. Between Dec. and 
March, the thermometer ranges from 60° to 66°; in June, 
from 88° to 86’; and between Apr. and Sep. from 75° to 
79°. As the dew-point ranges high, the air is moist at all 
seasons. With respect to productions, the entire soil pre- 
sents under tillage of every description ‘only 1,227 acres; 
in grass for cattle-fodder, 33; and: in wood or pasture, 
10,389. Of the cultivated grounds, the main crops are 
potatoes, Onions, and other garden-vegetables, arrow-root, 
maize, etc. Besides being useful as a station for those 
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British vessels of war which are charged with the care of 
the West Indies on the one side, and the n. provinces on 
the other, Bermuda was formerly an important depot for 
convicts, but since 1862 it has ceased to be so. Between 
Bermuda and Halifax, Nova Scotia, there is a regular 
steamer carrying the mails. The total imports in 1879 
had a value of £247,000; exports, £70,000. The imports 
for the United Kingdom in 1880 were £67,000; exports 
thither, only £5,693. The revenue in 1880 was £29,737; 
the public debt, £10,484. The fisheries are of value. 
Although vegetation is so luxuriant, yet grain, flour, rice, 
-and live-stock are imported from the United States. In 
the B., emancipation has been decidedly beneficial, though 
here, as in Antigua, it was carried at once into full effect 
without the intermediate stage of apprenticeship. The 
group is under the authority of a governor, a council of 
nine members, and an assembly of 36. There are 12 free 
and 9 private schools. More than three-fourths of the 
population belong to the Church of England, which has 
four clergymen. Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and Rom. 
Catholics have one minister each. Pop. (1871) 12,121; 
(1881) 13,948, there being about seven colored persons to 
every five whites. 

BERN, or BERNE, bërn: the most populous, and next to 
the Grisons the most extensive, canton of Switzerland; 
nearly 2,650 sq. m.; between lat. 46° 20’ and 47° 30’ n., and 
long. 6° 50’ and 8° 27’ e. It has France on then.; on the 
other three sides it is surrounded by its sister-cantons. B. 
isone of the three governing cantons of the Swiss Con- 
federation (since 1849 it has been the permanent seat of the 
Swiss government), and had, 1880, a population of 532,164 
—about one-fifth of the total inhabitants of Switzerland. 
Of these, 66,000 were Rom. Cath., the rest Protestant. The 
fertile valleys of the Aar and the Emmen divide the moun- 
tainous Alpine region in the s. from the Jura Mountains in 
the n. The valleys of Simmenthal, Lauterbrunnen, Grin- 
delwald, and Hasli, in the s., called the Bernese Oberland, 
are celebrated for beauty. The lakes of Thun, Brienz, 
Neuchatel, and Bienne are in B., which is watered by the 
Aar and its several tributaries. The climate, from the great 
difference in the elevations of the territory, is very variable, 
and subject to sudden changes, and frequent rains and fogs, 
but it is generally healthful. The districts of the Aar and 
the Emmen are the most fruitful, producing corn and fruits 
of various kinds, and affording excellent pasturage for 
cattle, which, with dairy produce, are the chief agricultural 
wealth of Bern. Corn and potatoes are not raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for home consumption. The vine grows in 
some districts, and hemp and flax in small quantities are 
raised. The horses of the Emmenthal are much prized. 
The lakes abound with salmon and trout. Iron, lead, and 
copper are found in the canton, which has also quarries of 
gypsum, marble, freestone, and granite. Its manufactures, 
which are not extensive, are chiefly of linen, coarse woolens, 
leather, iron and copper wares, articles of wood, and 
azatches. The canton is traversed by. good roads, and its 
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Jakes and the river Aar are well supplied with steam- 
kets. The educational condition of the canton is good. 

. entered the Swiss Confederation, in which it now holds 
the second rank, in 1852. In the 15th and 16th c. it added 
to its possession Aargau and Vaud, which it lost during the 
wars of the first Napoleon; but it received in return Bienne 
and its territory, and the greatest part of the bishopric of 
Bascl. The present constitution of the canton, dating from 
1846, is one of representative democracy. ; 

BERN: cap. of the above canton; lat. 46° 57’ n., long. 
7° 26’ e.; on a lofty sandstone promontory, more than 1,7 
ft. above the sea, formed by the winding Aar, which sur- 
rounds it on three sides, and is crossed by three bridges, 
one built 1841-44, the second 1883, the third a railway 
bridge. The fourth side was defended by fortifications, 
but these have been converted into public walks, from 
which a magnificent prospect is enjoyed. B. has an impos- 
ing appearance from a distance, and a nearer view discloses 
one of the best and most regularly built towns in Europe, 
as it is the finest in Switzerland. The houses are massive 
structures of freestone, resting upon arcades, lined with 
shops, and furnishing covered walks on both sides of the 
street. ills of water flow through the streets, which are 
also adorned with numerous fountains. There are many 
fine public promenades in the environs, and the view of the 
Alpine peaks from the “ns magnificent. The principal 
public buildings are a thic cathedral, founded 1421, 
with some Geroni tablets and relics; a new and magni- 
ficent structure, designed to accommodate the Swiss diet 
and administration; the mint, the hospital, and the univer- 
sity. B. has an interesting museum, and a valuable town 
library of 75,000 vols. The manufacturing eS is not 
great—gunpowder, firearms, leather, straw hats, and paper, | 
are the chief articles. It has a considerable trade in the pro- 
duce of the surrounding district. B. was founded by Bert- 
hold V., 1191, who is said to have given it the name B. be- 
cause he had killed a bear on the spot. A charter from 
Frederick II., 1218, made it a free imperial city, and it 
gradually extended its possessions until it became an inde- 
pendent state; and, between 1288 and 1339, successfully re- 
sisted the attacks of Rudolph of Hapsburg, Albert his son, 
and Louis of Bavaria. In B. was held, 1528, the Confer- 
ence (or Disputation) of Bern, establishing the Reformation 
in B. It is sometimes considered the turning-point in favor 
of the Reformation: see D’Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation. When the French entered B., 1798, they found 
80,000,000 francs in the treasury. The corporate property 
of B. is very large—sufficient to defray all municipal ex- 
penses, provide the whole of the citizens with fuel gratis, and 
besides, to leave a surplus for annual distribution among 
them. B. is the residence of foreign ministers; and, since 
1849, the permanent seat of the Swiss government and diet. 
Haller, the distinguished physiologist, was born at Bern. 
On account of the traditionary derivation of its name (Old 
Swabian bern, a bear), bears have for several centuries been 
maintained in B, at the expense of the community. The 
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French, when they captured B., 1798, took possession of the 
bears, and sent them to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris; but 
the Bernese have since secured other specimens of their favor- 
ite animals, which are one of the ‘ sights’ of the city. Pop. 
(1880) 44,087. 


BERNADOTTE, bér-nd-dot': see CHARLES XIV. 


BERNALDA, bér-ndl'dé: town of s. Italy, province of 
Potenza, 32 m. w. by s. from Saranto. Pop. abt. 7.000. 
BERNARD, CLAUDE, očr-năr': 1818, July. 12—1878, Feb. 
10; b. Saint-Julien, near Villefranche, dept. of the Rhone: 
physiolopist, He studied medicine at Paris; was admitted, 
1839, as a pensioner in one of the hospitals; and, 1841, be- 
came Magendie’s assistant at the College of France. He 
duated, 1848, Doctor of Medicine, and ten years later, 
octor in Science; and was appointed in 1854, Feb., to the 
chair of general physiology in connection with the Faculty 
of Sciences in Paris. The same year, he was chosen mem- 
ber of the Acad. of Sciences; and, 1855, he succeeded Ma- 
gendie as prof. of experimental physiology in the Collega 
of France. B.’s first researches were devoted to the 
physiological action of the various secretions of the alimen. 
tary canal. His Memoir, published 1844, in the Gaze/te 
Medicale, treats of the mechanism by which the tric 
juice is secreted, and also of the modifications which alimen- 
tary substances undergo from that liquid. To the Comptes 
Rendus of the Biological Soc. he also contributed papers on 
the Saliva, on the Intestinal Juice, on the Influence of the 
Different Pairs of Nerves on the Digestive Apparatus, and 
on the Respiratory and Circulatory Systems. His first 
really original paper, however, was that on the Function of 
the Pancreas, in which he demonstrated that that viscus ig 
the true agent of the digestion of fatty bodies. This essay 
obtained, 1849, the grand prize in experimental physiology, 
and was printed in the Comptes Rendus of the Acad. of 
Sciences, 1856. In 1849, appeared his first researches on 
the Glycogenic Function of the Liver, establishing the doc- 
trine that the blood which enters the liver does not contain 
sugar; while blood which leaves that organ, and goes to the 
heart by the hepatic veins, is charged with it. He also 
showed the influence of the nervous system on this function, 
and produced artificial diabetes by division of the pneumo- 
tric. For this discovery, which was keenly criticised, 
ut is now regarded as sound, he obtained, 1851, the grand 
pe in experimental physiology. In 1852, he laid be- 
ore the Institute his Experimental Researches on the great 
Sympathetic System, and on the Influence exerted by Di- 
vision of this Nerve on the Animal Heat. This paper pro- 
cured him, for the third time, the prize of experimental 
physiology, 1853. After 1854, when he succeeded Roux 
as member of the Institute, he continued his researches on 
the glycogenic function of the liver, and published his 
courses of lectures at the College of France. on Haperimental 
Physiology in its Application to Medicine (1855-1856); on 
The ects of .Toxic and Medicated Substances (1857); on 
Thé Physiology and Pathology of the Nervous System (1858); 
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on The Physiological Properties and the Pathological Alter- 
ations of the Various Liquids of the Organism (1859); on 
Nutrition and Development (1860); and his Introduction to 
the Study of Experimental Medicine (1865). In 1862 he be- 
came officer of the Legion of Honor; in 1867, commander; 
and in 1869 he was made a member of the Academy. 


BER'NARD, Great Saint (Mons Jovis): famous moun- 
tain-pass in the Pennine Alps, between Piedmont and the 
Valais. The pass attains an elevation of more than 8,000 
ft. above the sea-level; and almost on its very crest, on the 
edge of a small lake, which is frozen over nine months out 
of the twelve, stands the hospice, founded, 962, by Bernard 
de Meuthon, a Savoyard nobleman, for the benefit of pil- 
grims to Rome, and now largely used by travellers across 
the Alps. The hospice, next to the Etna Observatory, the 
highest habitation in Europe, is occupied by ten or twelve 
St. Augustine monks, who, with their noble dogs of Saint 
Baranya breed, have rescued many hundred travellers 
from death by exposure to cold, or burial in the snow, 
which in winter ranges from 10 to 40 ft. in depth. The 
humanity of the monks shortens their own lives very con- 
siderably, the rigorous cold—which has been known to be 
29°, and is frequently as low as 18° and 20°, below zero F. 
—and the difficulty of respiration, often compelling them 
to leave with ruined health before they have completed the 
period of their vow—15 years. They enter. on their hu- 
mane mission at the age of 18. The hospice is a substan- 
tial stone building, capable of affording sleeping-accom- 
modation to 70 or 80 travellers, and shelter to about 300. 
As many as 500or 600 persons have taken advantage of the 
hospitality of the monks in one day, and it is calculated 
that 8,000 or 9,000 travellers are annually indebted to their 
kindness. The resources of the monks are mainly derived 
from voluntary subscriptions and gifts, but they draw a 
little from independent property. Formerly, they had 
much more from the latter source, but a forced contribu- 
tion of $24,000 to the government of the canton of Valais 
impaired their revenues very much. The pass, traversed 
in early times by the Romans, Charlemagne, and Frederick 
Barbarossa, is celebrated for the passage of 30,000 French 
troops under Napoleon, 1800, May. 

LITTLE SAINT BERNARD, which forms part of the chain 
of the Graian Alps, is the most convenient of the Alpine 
ower and is supposed to have been the one by which 

annibal led his forces into Italy. It also possesses a hos- 
pice, 7,192 ft. above the sea. 


BERNARD oF CLUNY, ber'nard čv klii-né': abt. 1122- 
1156: monk under Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny or 
Clugny. He wrote an extended Latin poem, Contempt of 
the World, ranked among the best productions of mediæval 
church literature. A few of our modern hymns, such as 
Brief Life is Here our Portion, Jerusalem the Golden, etc., 
are mere extracts translated from B’s poems. 

BERNARD, Sart, of Clairvaux: 1091-1158, Aug. 20; 
b. Fontaine, near Dijon, Burgundy: one of the most eminent 
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theologians of the middle ages. He became a monk of 
Citeaux, 1113; founded a new branch of that order at 
Clairvaux, in Champagne. and became its first abbot, 11165. 
He was canonized by Alexander III., 1174. His ascetic 
life, solitary studies, and stirring eloquence made him, dur- 
ing his lifetime, the oracle of Christendom. He was 
honored with the title of the ‘ mellifluous doctor,’ and his 
writings were termed ‘a riverof paradise.’ He rejected the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception, which had been in- 
troduced into the French Church, and rose above the cruel 
prejudices of his age in repressing the monkish persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Germany. B. is perhaps most widely 
known in connection with the disastrous crusade of 1146. 
Charged by the pope to excite the religious zeal of the 
people of France and Germany, he accomplished his mis- 
sion with fatally memorable success. Fields, towns, cities, 
and castles were in many places almost depopulated, and 
innumerable legions, fired by his prophetic eloquence,” 
hurried to the East, nine-tenths of whom never saw their 
homes again. 

Regarding B. in his more spiritual aspect, we may say 
that his mystic, but at the same time practical, Christian 
doctrine was a wholesome antidote to the dry and cold 
scholasticism which prcvailed among the churchmen of 
his age, although the intolerance with which he treated 
Abelard (see ABELARD) and Gilbert de Porrée must be rep- 
robated. Luther says of St. B.: ‘If there ever lived on 
the earth a God-fearing and holy monk, it was St. B. of 
Clairvaux.’ In the course of his life, he founded 160 mon- 
asteries. His writing are exceedingly numerous. They 
consist of epistles, sermons, and theological treatises. Of 
the first, there remain 489; of the second, 840; ind of the 
third, 12. They are all instinct with genius, though it is 
difficult for us now to appreciate their extraordinary influ- 
ence. The best edition of the works of St. B. is that of 
Mabillon, Paris (6 vols.) 1667-90; and in Migne’s Patrolo- 
gie, 1851-2 (4 vols.). The monks of the reformed branch 
of the Cistercians, which he instituted, are often called, 
after him, Bernardines. He gave name also, in France, to 
the nuns of the Cistercian order, which his sister, St. Hum- 
beline, is said to have founded. See Morison’s Life and 
Times of St. B. (8d ed., Lond. 1877). : 

BERNARD DOG, Great SAINT: a race or variety of 
dog deriving its name from the hospice of St. Bernard, 
where it has been long kept by the monks for the purpose 
of assisting them in the rescue of perishing travellers. 
The Saint B. dog is remarkable for great size, strength, 
sagacity, noble appearance, and majestic gait. There are 
two sub-varieties having the same general characteristics 
save as to the coat—the long-haired dogs resembling the 
finest kinds of Newfoundland, and the short-haired ones 
being much like a mastiff. Tawny and brindle are the 
usual colors; but some dogs have a skin more or less cloud- 
ed with gray, liver-color, and black. Usually only six 
dogs are kept at the hospice, four being used daily. Ava- 
lanches or other accidents have frequently reduced the 
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number. The place of those which die or are lost, has 
been supplied by others from the valleys around, de- 
scendants of dogs originaly sent from the hospice, so that 
the breed has been kept pure or nearly so till tke pres- 
ent time. Some of the handsomest dogs of both sub-varie- 
ties are seen in other countries, where they are much es- 
teemed as pets and favorites. The origin of the breed is 
debatable; but thé stock is generally said to have sprun 
from a Danish dog, left at the hospice by a traveller, an 
the native Alpine shepherd’s dog. 

The custom of the monks is to send out two of their 
number, accompanied by two servants (marronniers) daily, 
when the weather at all permits, for some distance 
down the pare on the Swiss side, and a similar party 
down the Italian side, to succor fatigued or worn-out 
travellers. The dogs are specially valuable for assisting 
the monks in keeping to the line of road, and in ħnding 
their way back. The monks may carry with them stimu- 
lants and clothing in case of emergency; but it is, to say 
the least, very unusual to burden the dogs by making them 
the bearers. And though the dogs have, according to the 
monks, sometimes gone out unaccompanied by men, it is 
almost needless to say that the tale of dogs regularly sally- 
ing forth two by two, without human attendants, and 
nears kegs of spirits and clothing, shows plain marks of 
poetic license. Sometimes both dogs and men have been 
overwhelmed and lost in the snow; the lives of both are 
shortened by habitual exposure, which usually causes at 
last severe rheumatism. In the museum at Berne is the 
stuffed skin of the famous dog Barri, which helped in sav- 
ing more than 20 human lives. 

BERNARDIN, bér-nir-daing’, SAINT, of Sienna: 1380— 
1444; b. Massa-Carrara, of a distinguished family: famous 
by his rigid restoration of the primitive rule among the 
degenerate order of the Franciscans, of which he became 
a member 1404, after having already, 1897, joined the 
brotherhood of the Disciplinati Maria. In 1438, he was 
appointed vicar-gen. of his order for Italy. B. was un- 
wearied and devoted in his activity during the great Ital- 
ian plague of 1400, both as an impressive preacher and an 
attendant upon the sick and dying. He founded the 
Fratres de Observantia, a branch of the Franciscan order, 
which already during his day numbered more than 800 
monasteries in Italy. B. was canonized by Pope Nicholas 
V. 1450, his festival being May 20. His eminently mysti- 
cal works were published by Rudolf (4 vols., Venice, 
1591), and by De la Haye (5 vols., Paris, 1636). 

BERNARDINE, n. dér'nar-din, or -din: one of the 
Cistercian monks, a branch of the old Benedictines, from 
St. Bernard, considered its second founder: ADJ. pertain- 
ing to the monks of the order of St. Bernard. See C1sTER- 
CIANS. . 

BERNAUER, ber'now-ér, AGNES: d. 1485, Oct. 12: the 
beautiful daughter of a poor citizen of Augsburg, whose 
sad story is like a romance. Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, 
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only son of the reigning Duke Ernst, saw the maiden at a 
tournament at Augsburg, given in his honor by the no- 
bility, and fell violently in love with her. Albrecht was 
young, handsome, and manly, and Agnes was not insensi- 
le to his attractions and his rank; but she was too pure to 
listen to his overtures till he promised to marry her. They 
were then secretly united, and Albrecht carried his young 
wife to the castle of Vohburg, which he inherited from bis 
mother. Here they enjoyed their matrimonial happiness 
undisturbed, till Albrecht’s father formed the plan of mar- 
rying his son with Anna, daughter of Erich, Duke of 
runswick. The determined opposition which he met 
soon made him aware of his son’s attachment to the Augs- 
burger’s daughter, and of the strength of his passion for 
her; and he resolved on energetic measures to break it off. 
He accordingly contrived that, at a tournament at Regens- 
burg, the lists were shut against his son, as one that, 
against the rules of chivalry, was living with a woman in 
licentiousness. Albrecht swore that Agnes was his wife, 
but in vain; he was still excluded. He now caused Agnes 
to be openly honored as Duchess of Bavaria, gave her a 
numerous retinue of servants as a princess, and the castle 
of Straubing for a residence. She, full of sad forebod- 
ings of a dark fate, erected in the Carmelite convent of the 
place an oratory and a tomb. As long as Duke William, 
Albrecht’s uncle, lived, who was greatly attached to his 
nephew, nothing further was attempted against the happi- 
ness of the lovers. But after his brother’s death, Duke 
Ernst, in the absence of Albrecht, ordered Agnes to be 
arrested and executed without delay. Accused of sorcery, 
by which she was alleged to have bewitched Albrecht, she 
was carried, bound hand and foot, by the executioners to 
the bridge of the Danube, and in the presence of the 
whole people thrown into the river. The current having 
floated her again to che side, one of the executioners ran 
with a long pole, and, fastening it in her golden hair, held 
her under the water till she was drowned. Maddened at 
this atrocity, Albrecht took up arms against his father, and, 
in league with Ernst’s other enemies, wasted the country. 
It was in vain that Duke Ernst entreated his son to relent. 
It was not till the emperor Sigismund, and the other 
friends of the family, united their exhortations, that Al- 
brecht at last returned to his father’s court, where, after a 
time, he consented to marry Anna of Brunswick. To re- 
gain the forfeited regard of his son, Duke Ernst had a 
chapel erected over the grave of the murdered lady, and 
Albrecht founded in the year of her death daily masses for 
her in the Carmelite monastery at Straubing; even after 
twelve years he renewed the foundation, and had the bones 
of his ‘ honored wife’ transferred to the tomb provided 
by herself, and covered with a marble monument. The 
unhappy loves of Albrecht and Agnes were long the theme 
of popular song; and the story has been made the subject 
of at least three tragedies, one by Jul. Körner (Leip. 1821), 
another by A. Böttger (8d ed. Leip. 1850). 
BERNAY, bër-nā'; town of France, dept. of Eure, 
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pleasantly situated on the right bank of the Charentonne, 
26 m. w.n.w. of Evreux. Woolen, linen, and cotton 
manufactures are actively carried on, also paper-making, 
bleaching, dyeing, and tanning. There is a considerable 
.trade not only in the products of these manufactures, but 
in grain, cider, horses, and cattle. B. is the seat of the 
greatest horse-fair in France, which is held on Wednes- 
day of the fifth week in Lent, and is attended by nearly 
50,000 persons, from all parts of France, chiefly to pur- 
chase post and diligence horses, for which Normandy has 
long been celebrated. B. is the seat of a tribunal of com- 
merce. The church of St. Croix has a large and magnifi- 
cent altar, and marble statues and sculptures: the church 
of La Conture was formerly celebrated for the cure of 
persons possessed of evil spirits. The grain-market oc- 
cupies part of the remains of an interesting old abbey 
church. B. has a communal college, and a hospital. 
Pop. (1881) 6,494. 

BERNBURG, bérn'burg or bërn'búrg: town in the Ger- 
man duchy of Anhalt, till 1863 ca^. of Anhalt-Bernburg; 
on the Saale, 23 m. s. of Magdeburg, lat. 51° 47' n., Jong. 
11° 45’ e. Two parts of B., surrounded by walls, lie on 
the left bank of the river, and are united by a bridge with 
the third part on the opposite side, which has a castle, but 
is not walled. B. is well built, has several literary and 
charitable institutions, and manufactures of porcelain, 
paper, and starch. Pop. (1880) 18,593. 

BERNESE, n. dér-néz’: an inhabitant or inhabitants of 
Bern: Aps. pertaining to Bern or to its people. 

' BERNHARD, bërn'hart, Duke of Weimar: 1604, Aug. 
6—1639, July 8; youngest of the eight sons of John, third 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar. On the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War, he took the side of Protestantism against the 
emperor, and first distinguished himself in 1622 at the 
bloody battle of Wimpfen. Subsequently, he became col. 
in the army of Christian IV., King of Denmark; took part 
in the bold expedition of Mansfeld through Silesia to 
Hungary; and, after the sudden death of the latter, re- 
united himself with the Danes under the markgraf of 
Baden-Durlach. At the solicitations of his brothers, how- 
ever, he withdrew from the Danish service, and returned 
to Weimar, 1628, March. Three years later, Gustavus 
Adolphus made his appearance in Germany, and B. was 
one of the first who gathered to his standard. After a 
brilliant career, he became suddenly ill, and died at Neu-. 
burg on the Rhine; according to some, of a pestilential 
disorder then prevalent in the camp; but according to B.’s 
own opinion, and that of others, of poison, administered 
by his physician, Blandini, who is supposed to have been 
in the pay of France. 

BERNI, Francesco, called also BERNA or BERNIA: 
abt. 1490-1536; b. Campovecchio, Tuscany: Italian poet, 
from whom comic or jocose poetry has the neme of Verse 
Bernescht. He first entered tisk -«t ice of Cardinal Dovizie 
da Bibbiena, and was afterwards for several years sec. to 
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Ghiberti, chancellor to Clement VII., and Bp. of Verona. 
About 15833, he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
made a canon, and lived in favor with the two Medici, 
Duke Alessandro, and Cardinal Ippolito, till his death. 
His opar Burlesche (2 vols., Flor. 1548; Lond. 1721) are 
to be found in the Classici Italiani (Mil. 1806). His recast 
or rifacimento of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato was re- 
ceived with such favor that it was thrice reprinted, 154ł- 
45. A critical edition was published at Florence, 1827. 
Berni’s version is still read in Italy (and justly so) in pre- 
ference to the original.—CountT FRaNcEsco BERNI, 1610- 
93, author of eleven dramas and some lyric pieces, is not 
to be confounded with the former. 

BERNICLE, n. dé7'ni-kl:; see BARNACLE. 

BERNIER, bér-ne-d', Frangois: b. Angers, France; d. 
Paris, 1688, Sept. 22: physician and traveller. Having 
taken his degree of Doctor at Montpellier, he departed for 
the East about 1654, and visited Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
India, in the last of which countries he resided twelve 
years in the capacity of physician to Aurungzebe. On his 
return to France, he published an account of his travels in 
India in 1670-71. The work is delightful in style, ac- 
curate in the delineation of manners and customs, and in 
the descriptions of places, and clear in the exposition of 
the causes of those political events that carried Aurung- 
zebe to the throne. He visited England in 1685. The 
titles of his chief works are as follows: Voyages de 
M. Bernier contenant la Description des Etats du Grand 
Mogol, de Vv Indoustan, du Royaume de Cachemire, etc.; Mém- 
oire sur le Quiétisme des Indes; Abrégé dela Philosophie de 
Gassendi; Sentiment de M. Descartes. 

BERNINA, bér-né'nd: mountain of the Rhetian Alps, 
upward of 13,000 ft. high, in the Swiss canton of Grisons, 
with a remarkable and extensive glacier, Morteratsch, 
The B. Pass, with an elevation of 7,695 ft., over which a 
carriage-road has been made, unites the valleys of the 
Engadine and Bregaglia on the n. with the Valteline on 
the s., but is dangerous an account of avalanches. 

BERNINI, dér-né’né, GIOVANNI LORENZO: 1598-1680; 
Nov. 28; b. Naples: Italian sculptor and architect. In 
his eighteenth year he finished his admired group of Apollo 
and Daphne, which gave promise of greater excellence 
than was afterwards reached. Pope Urban VIII. em- 
ployed B. to produce designs for the embellishment of the 
Basilica of St. Peter at Rome. The bronze baldacchino, or 
canopy, covering the high-altar of that edifice, the palace 
Barberini, the front of the College de Propaganda Fide, 
the church of Sant’ Andrea & Monte Cavallo, and numer- 
ous ornaments in St. Peter’s, are by B. His greatest work 
in architecture is the colossal colonnade of St. Peter's. 
In 1665, B. accepted the flattering invitation of Louis XIV., 
and travelled to Paris with a numerous retinue and great 
pomp. In Paris, he resided above eight months; but not 
wishing to interfere with the designs of Claude Perrault 
for the Louvre, he confined himself entirely to sculpture. 
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His visit, however, proved highly remunerative, and he 
returned to Rome richly laden with gis leaving to his 
children an estate of abt. $500,000. esides his works in 
sculpture, B. left numerous paintings. No artist, per- 
haps, was ever so much admired and rewarded during his 
lifetime as B.; but time has subtracted from his fame. 

BERNOULLI, bér-né'ye: name of a family that became 
famous through Europe in various branches of mathe- 
matical and physical science. The family originally re- 
sided in Antwerp, whence, 1583, its attachment to the 
reformed religion forced it toseek an asylum in Frankfort. 
Afterwards the Bernouillis settled in Basel. Eight of 
them became highly distinguished; for the three most cele- 
brated, see BERNOUILLI, JAMES; JOHN; DANIEL. 


BERNOUILLI, Danréz: 1700, Feb. 9—1782, Mar. 17; 
b. Gröningen, d. Basel; son of John. He studied medi- 
cine as well as mathematics. The family reputation early 
helped him to the professorship of mathematics at St. 
Petersburg, which he held for several years, retiring 
ultimately to Basel, much against the willof the czar. At 
Basel, he occupied in succession the chairs of anatom 
and botany, and of experimental and speculative phi- 
losophy. e published various works, 1780-56, of which 
the chief are concerned with pneumatical and hydrody- 
namical subjects. 

BERNOUILLI, James: 1654, Dec. 25—1705, Aug. 16; 
b. Basel. He devoted his life to the study of mathe- 
matics. He became prof. of mathematics in the Univ. of 
Basel, succeeding in that chair the distinguished Megerlin. 
Among his first works were A Method of Teaching Mathe- 
matics to the Btind, and Universal Tables on Dialling. These 
were followed by Conamen Novi Systematis Cometarum, an 
essay On comets, suggested oy the appearance of the 
comet of 1680; and an essay Gravitate Ætheris. He 
published a variety of memoirs on scientific subjects. De 
Arte Conjectandi was a posthumous work concerning the 
extension of the doctrine of probabilities to moral, politi- 
cal, and economical subjects. His memoirs are in the 
Journal des Savans and Acta Eruditorum; his collected 
works were pub. in 2 vols. 4to, Geneva, 1744. Among his 
triumphs are to be recorded his solution of Leibnitz’s 
problem of the isochronous curve, his determination of 
the catenary, an investigation of the properties of isoperi- 
metrical figures. At his request, a logarithmic spiral was 
engraved on his tomb, with the motto, Hidem mutatá 
Tesurgo. 

BERNOUILLI, Joun: 1667, July 27—1748, Jan. 1; bro. 
of James; b. Basel. He and-James were the first two 
foreigners houored by being elected associates of the 
Acad. of Sciences at Paris, and members of the Acad. of 
Berlin. John was a chemist as well as mathematician. 
In 1694, he became a doctor of medicine, and soon after- 
wards prof. of mathematics at Gröningen, whence he 
removed to succeed his brother James in the Univ. of 
Basel. His forte was pure mathematics, in which he had 
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no superior in Europe in his day. Among his achieve- 
menuts are the determination of the ‘line of swiftest descent,’ 
and the invention of the ‘ exponential calculus.’ His col- 
lected works were published at Geneva, 4 vols. 4to, 1742; 
and his correspondence with Leibnitz, 2 vols., 1745. 

BERNOUSE, n. bér'nóz: another, but incorrect, spelling 
of BURNOOSE. 

BERNSTEIN, bern'stin, GEorGE HEINRICH: 1787, Jan. 
12—1860, Apr. 5; b. Kospeda, near Jena, where his father 
was pastor: distinguished orientalist. In 1806, he entered 
the Guiry. of Jena, where he studied theology, philosophy, 
and eastern languages. In 1812, he was appointed extraor- 
dinary prof. of oriental literature in Berlin, and in 1821, 
regular prof. In 1843, he was appointed to Breslau. Be- 
sides a number of lesser treatises, and of contributions to 
scientific and critical journals, he established his reputa- 
tion as an oriental scholar by the publication of an Arabic 
poem of Szafieddin of Hilla (Leip. 1816). But his greatest 
achievements were in Syriac literature, on which he pub- 
lished several pamphlets, expository and critical, 1887—47, 
and a lexicon to Kirsch’s Chrestomathia Syriaca (new edi- 
tion, 2 vols., Leip. 1832-36). 


BEROE, bčr'o-e: genus of the sub-class Ctenophora, 
which, with the other sub-class Coralligena, form the 
Actinozoa, the second class of the Culenterata (see ZooL- 
ogy: PoLYPI: ACALEPH2). This genus is the type of a 
family, Beroïdæ, characterized by a nearly globular or 
oval body, of a delicate jelly-like substance, with an ali- 
egen i canal passing through its axis, which is vertical 
as the B. floats, the body strengthened by bands of some- 
what firmer texture, ‘which run like meridian lines from 
pole to pole.’ These bands are covered with rows of large 
cilia, the motion of which is extremely rapid, and is evi- 
dently controlled by the will of the animal, so that it 
swims with rapidity, and easily changes its course. The 
motion of the cilia causes a beautiful iridescence: the ani- 
mals also are phosphorescent by night. B. (or Cydippe) 
pileus (figured in the article ACALEPH#) is a beautiful 
little creature, very abundant in the sea on many parts of 
the British coasts. It is provided with two very long and 
slender tentacula, which proceed from the sides of the 
body, and are covered with a great number of still finer 
filaments. These organs are sue g employed for seiz- 
ing food. This, and other kinds of B., form a great part 
of the food of whales. 

BEROSUS, be-rõ'sŭs: prob. abt. B.c. 260: an educated 
priest of Babylon, who had a knowledge of the Greek lan- 

age. He wrote, in Greek, three books of Babylonian- 
Che dean history, in which he made use of the oldest 
temple archives of Babylon. The work was highly es- 
teemed by Greek and Roman historians, but unfortunately 
only a few fragments have been preserved by Josephus, 
Eusebius, Syncellus, and others. Even these fragments 
are of great value, as they relate to the most obscure por- 
tions of Asiatic history. They have been edited by Richter 
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in his Berosi Ohaldeorum Historie supersunt, 1825. 
The Antiquitatum Libri set la cum mentariis Joannis 
Annit, first published in Latin by Eucharius Silber (Rome, 
1498) as a work of B., and often republished, was the 
tas haa work of the Dominican, Giovanni Nanni 
of Viterbo. 

BERRE, bar, ETANG DE: an extensive lagoon of France, 
dept. Bouches-du-Rhône, with large salt-works and eel- 
fisheries. It discharges its surplus waters into the sea by 
the Port-du-Bouc. 

BERRETTA, or BIRRETTA, n. bër-rët'tă [It. berrétia, a 
cap, a bonnet]: a square black cap; a scholastic bonnet 
peculiar to ecclesiastics, and to lawyers on the European 
continent. 

BERRY, n. bër'ri, BERRIES, n. plu. bër'riz [AS. berie; 
Icel. ber; Ger. beere, a berry: Gael. beir, to produce]: any 
small juicy fruit. BERRIED, a. bër'rid, furnished with 
berries. 

BERRY (Bacca), in Botany: a small fruit more or less 
fleshy and juicy, and not opening when ripe. The inner 
layers of the pericarp (q.v.) are of a fleshy or succulent tex- 
ture, sometimes even consisting of mere cells filled with 
juice, while the outer layers are harder, and sometimes 
even woody. The seeds are immersed in the pulp. A B. 
may be one-celled, or it may be divided into a number of 
cells or compartments, which, however, are united together 
not merely in the axis, but from the axis to the rind. It 
is a very commoa kind of fruit, found in many different 
natural families, both of exogenous and endogenous plants; 
Ka the fruits of the gooseberry, currant, vine, barberry, 
bilberry, beiladonra, grum, bryony, and asparagus, which, 
though agreeing in their structure, possess widely different 
properties. Some of them, which are regarded as more 
strictly berries, bave the calyx adherent to the ovary, and 
the plecentas—from which the seeds derive their nourish- 
mert—parietal, that is, connected with the rind, as the 
goos¢berry and currant; others, as the grape, have the 
ovary free, and the placentas in the centre of the fruit.— 
The Fer and other fruits of the same family, having a 
thick rind dotted with numerous oil-glands, and quite dis- 
tinct from the pulp of the fruit, receive the name hesperi- 
dium; the fruit of the pomegranate, which is very pecul- 
iar in the manner of its division into cells, is also some- 
times distinguished from berries of the ordinary structure . 
by the name balausta. See PomEGRANATE. Fruits like 
that of the water-lily, which at first contain a juicy pulp, 
and afterwards, when ripe, are filled with a dry pith, are 
sometimes designated capsules. The gourds also, 
which at first have 3 to 5 compartments, but when ripe, 
generally consist of only one compartment, are distinct- 
ively designated by the term pepo, peponium, or peponida, 
to which, however, gourd may be considered equivalent. 

BERRY, or BERRI, ber'ri: one of the old French prov- 
inces (now forming the departments of Indre and Cher, 
y-V.); lat. 46° 10'47° 40' n., long. 1 -3° e.; greatest length 
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about 100 m., greatest breath 90. Having come into the 
possession of the French crown, it gave title at various 
times to French princes, the younger son of Charles X. 
being the last who held it. 


BERRY, CHARLES FERDINAND, Duke DE: 1778, Jan. 24 
—1820, Feb. 13; b. Versailles: second son of the Count of 
Artois (afterwards Charles X.) and of Maria Theresa of 
Savoy. In 1792, he fled with his father to Turin; fought 
with him under Condé against France; afterwards visited 
Russia, and lived in London and Edinburgh. In 1814 he 
returned to France, and the following year was appointed 
by Louis XVIII. commander of the troops in and around 
Paris. In 1816, he married Caroline Ferdinande Louise, 
eldest dau. of Francis, afterwards king of the Two Sicilies. 
On this marriage the continuance of the elder Bourbon 
line depended., The Duke de B. was assassinated as he 
was conducting his wife from the opera-house to her car- 
riage, by a person named Louvel. He left only one 
daughter, Louise-Marie-Thérése d’Artois, Mademoiselle de 
France, born 1819; but 1820, Sep. 29, the widowed duch-- 
ess gave birth to the prince, Henry, Duke of Bordeaux, 
afterwards styled Count of Chambord. After the July 
revolution, 1830, in which the duchess exhibited immense 
force of character and courage, offering herself to lead on 
the troops against the insurgents, she, with her son, fol- 
lowed Charles X. to Holyrood, but left a considerable 
party in France in favor of the pretensions of her son as 
Henry V. of France. During a visit to Italy, the duchess 
was so far encouraged in her ambition, that a project was 
formed for reinstating the Bourbons in France; and, ac- 
companied by several friends, she landed near Marseille 
1832, Apr. 29. After many adventures, she was betrayed, 
and was imprisoned in the citadel of Blaye. The confes- 
sion of the duchess, that she had formed a second mar- 
riage with the Neapolitan marquis, Lucchesi-Palli, at once 
destroyed her political importance, and the government 
set her at liberty: she died 1870. 


BERRYER, dé-re-d'or bér-ya', PIERRE ANTOINE: 1790, 
Jan. 4—1868, Nov. 29: b. Paris: distinguished advocate 
and politician. He distinguished himself first by his 
defense of victims of the restoration. In 1829, he was 
chosen deputy, and ever afterwards steadily represented 
the rights and policy of the elder Bourbons. is legit- 
imist tendencies kept him for a time in the political back- 
ground under Louis Philippe; but as the legitimist party 
in the chamber increased, his position grew in importance. 
He repeatedly undertook the defense of persons prose- 
cuted by the government, not only of his own party, but 
republican leaders. It was he who defended Louis Napo- 
leon in the chamber of peers after the Boulogne attentat. 
With the elder Bourbons he was in constant communica- 
tion, and was one of the heads of the legitimist party who 
made a pilgrimage to the Count of Chambord in London, 
1848. After the revolution of 1848, he represented the 
Bouches-du-Rhône; seemed inclined to support the gov 
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ernment of the president, Louis Napoleon; and became a 
member of his privy-council. But this did not hinder him 
from going to Wiesbaden, 1850, to do homage to the Count 
of Chambord. Qn that occasion, he was openly spoken of 
as the future minister of Henry V. When Changarnier 
was removed from his command, B. united with Thiers 
and others to oppose the pretensions of the president, and 
he was one of the few who boldly protested against the 
coup d@’élat. In 1854, he was elected a member of the 
French Acad. His inaugural speech contained some un- 
complimentary allusions to the lower empire, and its pub- 
lication was prohibited, the prohibition, however, being 
removed in 24 hours. B. added greatly to his reputation 
as an orator by his defense of Montalembert (q.v.) against 
the government prosecution, 1858, Nov. 


BERSAGLIE’RI: the riflemen or sharpshooters of the 
Italian army. After the disastrous campaign of Charles 
Albert against the Austrians in 1848-9, and the abdication 
of that monarch, his son, Victor Emmanuel, commenced a 
remodelling of the Sardinian army. One improvement, 
brought about by General Alessandro della Marmora, was 
the formation of a corps of B. These were light active 
soldiers, dressed in a picturesque but serviceable dark- 

reen uniform, and armed with ong rifles. Two battal- 
ions of these riflemen formed part of the Sardinian army 
during the Crimean war. During the Italian war of 1859, 
the B. were engaged in many operations requiring dash 
and brilliancy. There are over 40,000 in the regular army. 

BERSERKER, bér'ser-ker [ber, bare, and serkr, shirt of 
mail]: a redoubtable hero in Scandinavian mythology, 
pondes of the eight-handed Starkader and the beautiful 

lfhilde. He despised mail and helmet, and, contrary to 
the custom of those times, went always into battle unhar- 
nessed, his fury serving him instead of defensive armor. 
By the daughter of King Swafurlam, whom he had slain 
in battle, he had twelve sons, who inherited the name of 
B., with his warlike fury. 


BERTH, n. dérih [AS. beorgan, to protect, to shelter: 
OE. barth, a shelter for cattle; barthless, houseless]: a place 
of shelter; a place to sleep in; a space boarded off in a ship 
to lie or live in; the clear space or position of a ship at 
anchor, including a small breadth of sea all round her. 
TO GIVE A WIDE BERTH, to leave considerable room for; to 
keep at a distance. 

BERTHA: name of several famous women in the mid- 
dle ages, half-historical, half-fabulous (see BERCHTA). 

ST. BERTHA, whose aar is kept July 4, the beautiful and 
pious dau. of Charibert, King of the ranks, married (560) 
Æthelbert, King of Kent, and became the means of his 
conversion, and of the spread of Christianity among the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

In the romances of the Charlemagne cycle, there figures 
a BERTHA, called also Berthrada with the Big Foot, dau. 
of Count Charibert of Laon, wife of Pepin the Little, and 
mother of Charlemagne. 
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In the romances of the Round Table, BERTHA is the name 
of a sister of Charlemagne, who makes Milo d’Anglesis the 
father of Roland. 

Better known is BERTHA, daughter of Burkhard, Duke 
of the Alemanni, and wife of Rudolf II., King of Bur- 
gundy beyond Jura, who, after Rudolf’s death (987), acted 
as regent for her infant son, Kourad; afterwards married 
Hugo, King of Italy; and died towards the close of the 
10th c. This queen had the character of an excellent 
housekeeper, and is represented on seals and other monu- 
ments of the time as sitting on her throne spinning. 

BERTHIER, dér’te-d, ALEXANDRE, Prince of Neuchatel 
and Wagram, and Marshal of the French Empire: 1753, 
Nov. 20—1815, July 1; b. Versailles. His father, a mili- 
tary engineer, trained him for the army, which he entered 
1770, and fought with Lafayette in the American War of 
Independence. At the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
he was appointed maj.gen. of the National Guard of Ver- 
sailles, and rose to bea gen. of division, and chief of the 
staff in the army of Italy, 1795; and in 1798, in the ab- 
sence of Bonaparte, entered the papal territory, and pro- ' 
claimed the republic in Rome. Heaccompanied Napoleon 
to Egypt in the same year as chief of the staff, a post which 
he held in all the subsequent campaigns. At the revolu- 
tion of 18th Brumaire (1799), he became war-minister, and 
(till 1808) as such signed many important treaties and 
truces. He always accompanied the emperor, and often 
rendered important services; for the part he took in the 
battle of Wagram, he received one of his many distinc- 
tions. B. was Napoleon’s proxy in the marriage of Maria 
Louisa, at Vienna, 1810. In the campaigns of 1812, 
18138, 1814, he was constantly by the emperor’s side, and 
acted both as chief of the staff and as quartermaster- gen- 
eral. It was only B.’s love of order, quick insight, and 
activity that could have superintended the movements of 
so many armies. Napoleon did him full justice on this 
score, asserting at the same time that he was incapable of 
leading the smallest corps d’rmée alone. 

On the fall of Napoleon, B. hardly showed due gratitude 
for the favors heaped upon him. He had to surrender the 
priacipality, of Neuchatel; and not to lose more, he sub- 
mitted to Louis XVIII., who made him a peer and mar- 
shal, with the title of Captain of the Guards. Napoleon, 
who never doubted his secret attachment, made overtures 
to him from Elba; these he neither answered nor yet re- 
vealed to Louis, which made him suspected by both. On 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, in a fit of irresolution 
B. retired to Bamberg, in Bavaria, to his father-in-law, 
Duke William, where his mind became unhinged with the 
conflict. While looking from the balcony of the palace at 
a division of Russian troops marching towards the French 
frontier, the bitter sight was too much—he threw himself 
down into the street, and thus ended his life. His Mém- 
otres appeared 1826. He had two brothers, Victor Leo- 
pold, and Cesar, who both served with distinction, and 


rose to be generals. 
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BERTHOLLET, dér-to-la’, COUNT CLAUDE Lours: 1748, 
Dec. 9—1822, Nov. 7; b. Talloire, a village of Savoy, near 
Annecy. Hestudied at the Univ. of Turin, and obtained a 
medical degree, 1768. He afterwards went to Paris, where 
he was appointed physician to the Duke of Orleans, He 
applied himself with great assiduity to chemistry; in 1781, 
he was elected a member of the Acad. of Sciences, and, 
later, the government made him supt. of dyeing processes. 
In this situation he published a very valuable work on 
d eing. In 1785, he announced his adherence to the anti- 
phlogistic doctrines of Lavoisier, with the exception that 
he did not admit oxygen to be the acidifying principle, 
and herein he has proved to be right. In the same year, 
he published a paper on ‘ dephlogisticated marine acid ’— 
now called chlorine—-pointing out its use for bleaching 
purposes; and following up the experiments of Priestley, 
he showed ammonia to be a compound of three volumes 
of hydrogen gas and one volume of azotic gas. During 
the early part of the French Revolution, B travelled 
through the country, giving instruction as to the best 
. means of extracting and purifying saltpetre to be used in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, and also as to the process 
of smelting and converting iron into steel. His joining 
the expedition of Napoleon to Egypt led to the formation 
of the Institute of Cairo. On his return from Egypt, he 
was made a senator by Bonaparte, who also conferred on 
him several marks of honor, and made him a count. 
Notwithstanding, he voted for the deposition of Napoleon, 
1814. On the restoration of the Bourbons, he was made a 
peer; but all his honors never made him other than a sim- 
ple and unassuming gentleman. Besides the additions to 
chemical knowledge already mentioned, he, in conjunc- 
tion with Lavoisier, and two other chemists, promulgated 
a new chemical nomenclature which has proved valuable 
to science. He died at Paris. 


BERTHOLLETTA: see BRAZIL NUTS. 


BERTIN, Louis Frangors, called Bertin l’Ainé: 1766 
-1841, Sep. 13; b. Paris: French journalist. He began 
writing for the press, 1793, and, 1799, set on foot the Jour- 
nal des Débats (q.v.). B’s royalist principles offended the 
government of Napoleon, and cost him imprisonment and 
banishment to Elba; whence, however, he escaped to 
Rome, where he formed a friendship with Chateaubriand. 
In 1804, he returned to Paris, and resumed the editorship 
of the Débats, but was much hampered by Napoleon, who 
imposed on the paper the title of Journal de V Empire, and 
by subjecting it to police revision gave it almost an 
official character. When B., in 1814, became free to fol- 
low his own bent, the journal reverted to its royalist prin- 
ciples. During the Hundred Days, it fell into other hands, 
till the return of the Bourbons restored it oncemore to B., 
who, in the mean time, had taken part in the Moniteur de 
Gand. Throughout the restoration, B. gave almost con- 
stant support to the ministerial party. Though he did not 
join in the protest of the liberal journals against the ordon- 
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nances, he gave his adhesion to the July monarchy, and 
continued faithfully to support it. He continued to edit 
the Débats till his death. 

BERTIN, bér-tang', Lovis MARIE ARMAND: 1801-1854, 
Jan. 11; son of Louis Francois; b. and d. Paris. After 
the restoration he was sec. to Chateaubriand during his 
embassy in England. In 1820, he joined the editorial staff 
of the Journal des Débats, and at his father’s death assumed 
the chief direction. As a journalist, he contrived, as well 
as his father, to maintain a certain independence of the 
government. 


BERTINORO, bér-ti-no'ro: town of Italy, province of 
Forli, formerly belonging to the Papal States, six m. s.e. 
from Forli, pleasantly situated on a hill, the slopes of 
which are famous for their wines. At the foot of the hill, 
to the w., flows the Ronco. B. is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a cathedral, three other churches, and five convents. 
lt was one of the ancient fiefs of the Malatesta, by whom 
it was given to the churoh. Pop. of town, 2,000; of com- 
mune, 6,000. 

BERTRAND, HENRY Gratien, Count: 1778-1844, 
Jan. 31; b. and d. Châteauroux: one of Napoleon’s gen- 
erals, known for his faithful attachment to the emperor 
through all his fortunes. He early entered the armies of 
the Revolution as engineer. He accompanied the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and directed the fortification of Alexandria. 
Returning with the rank of’gen. of brigade, he distin- 
guished himself at Austerlitz, and became the emperor’s 
adjutant; and, after the battle of Aspern, 1809, for estab- 
lishing bridges over the Danube, he was created count 
and gov. of Illyria. After sharing with credit in the sub- 
sequent campaigns, he retired with the emperor to Elba, 
was his confidant in carrying out his return to France, and 
finally shared his banishment to St. Helena. On Napo- 
leon’s death, B. returned to France, where, though sentence 
of death had been pronounced upon him—a sentence which 
Louis XVIII. had wisely recalled—he was restored to all 
his dignities, and, 1830, appointed commandant of the 
Polytechnic School. He formed part of the expedition 
which, 1840, brought back the remains of Napoleon to 
France. 

BERVIC, ber-vēk', CHARLES CLEMENT Batvay: 1756, 
May—1822, Mar. 23; b. Paris. In 1790 he made himself 
famous by a full-length engraving of Louis XVI., from the 
picture by Callet, one of the finest works of the kind ever 
produced. The engravings of the Laocoon, Regnault’s 
Education of Achilles, and Guido’s Rape of Deianira, also 
from B’s graver, show equal beauty of manipulation, with 
a higher power. 

BERWICK, bér'rik or bér’wik, JAMES Firz-J AMES, Duke 
of: 1670—1734: the natural son of James II., by Arabella 
Churchill, sister of the Duke of Marlborough. He was born 
in France, where he was educated, and entered the army. 
After serving in Hungary under Charles of Lorraine, he 
returned to England shortly before the revolution of 1688, 
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which he exerted himself to prevent. In 1689, he accom. 
panied his father in his Irish expedition, and after the 
death of St. Ruth had the nominal chief command. He 
next served in Flanders, under Marshal Luxembourg, 
afterwards under the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
Villeroi. In 1706, he was created a marshal of France, 
and sent at the head of an army to Spain, where he estab- 
lished the throne of Philip V. by the decisive victory of 
Almanza. For this important service, he was made a 

randee of Spain, under the title of Duke of Liria and 
Series. After several years of inactivity, he received the 
command, 1734, of an army intended to cross the Rhine. 
While besieging Philipsburg, he was killed by a cannon- 
ball. Contemporary testimony, confirmed by his military 
conduct, shows B. to have possessed some of the best qual- 
ities of a great commander. His defensive campaign in 
1709, in Provence and Dauphiné, against the superior 
force of the Duke of Savoy, has always been regarded as 
a triumph of strategic skill. He was twice married. His 
son by the first marriage suceeded to the dukedom of 
Liria; his dukedom (De Fitz-James) and estates in France 
passed to his children by the second marriage. 


BERWICK, Nortu: seaport town in Haddingtonshire, 
Scot., at the entrance to the Firth of Forth, 19 m. e.n.e. 
of Edinburgh. Formerly a mere fishing-village, it is 
now a fashionable watering-place, famous for its golfing 
links. The parish includes the Bass Rock, North Ber- 
wick Law, and the ruins of Tantallon Castle. The castle 
is graphically described in Scott’s Marmion. It is an ir- 
regular pile, two m. e. of the town, on a high rock, sur- 
rounded by the sea on three sides, with a ditch on the 
land-side, where there was formerly a drawbridge. It was 
a stronghold of the Douglas family. N. Berwick Law is 
a conical hill of an elevation of 612 ft., on the s., close to 
the town. Pop. of town (1881) 1,698. 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED, -twéd: seaport town at the 
mouth of the Tweed, 58 m. s.s.e. from Edinburgh, on the 
frontiers of England and Scotland. The liberties of the 
borough, called ‘Berwick Bounds,’ have an area of 8 sq. 
m., and with Spittal and Tweedmouth, form the ‘ county 
of the borough of B.’ Though long boasting to be neither 
in England nor Scotland, and still possessing separate 
quarter-sessions and commission of the peace, it is to all 
intents and purposes part of the county of Northumber- 
land (the adjoining parts of which formed till 1844 a de- 
tached portion of Durham); especially since by the Seats 
Act of 1885 B. ceased to send two members of its own to 
parliament, and was for election purposes merged in the 
county of Northumberland. The history of B. is full of 
interest, cepectally in regard to the Border wars, and the 
struggles of English and Scots to possess the town. The 
siege by Edward I., 1296, was especially terrible and mem- 
orable. The authentic records of B. begin in the reign of 
Alexander I., 12th c., when it was one of the principal 
seaports in the kingdom. B. finally passed into the pos- 
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session of England, 1482. The town has an antiquated 
and somewhat decaying appearance. It is girded with old 
fortifications, and has large barracks. Tweedmouth and 
Spittal (the latter a favorite watering-place), on the s. 
side of the Tweed, both within the municipality of B., 
are reached by an old stone bridge, and a magnificent 
viaduct of 28 arches spans the river, and connects the 
Northeastern with the North British railway. The ship- 
ping belonging to the port in 1880 was 22, tonnage 1,893, 
and over 500 fishing-boats. A wet dock has been con- 
structed at a cost of £40,000. Of recent years the salmon 
fishings have improved, but the herring tishing has de- 
clined. For the manufacture of agricultural implements 
B. stands high, and in Spittal there are several large arti- 
ficial-manure works. It has 20 places of worship, four 
belonging to Church of England, three to Church of Scot- 
land, four Eng. Presbyterian, four U. P., and five of 
other denominations ; 14 day-schools, including corpora- 
tion’s academy. Public institutions include infirmary and 
dispensary, museum, literary institute, and subscription 
library. Pop. (1871) 18,282; (1881) 13,995. 
BERWICKSHIRE, bér'rik-sher: maritime and border 
county in the s.e. extremity of Scotland; bounded n. by . 
Haddington; s. and s.e. by Roxburgh and Northumber- 
land, having a detached portion of Durham on its s.e. 
limits; e. by the German Ocean and Berwick-on-Tweed; 
and w. by Mid-Lothian and Roxburgh. It extends from 
e. tow. 85 m., from n. to s. 22 m.; sq. m., or 297,161 
statute acres. B. is divided into three districts—the Merse, 
the Lammermoors, and Lauderdale. The largest and 
most fertile district is the luxuriant valley of the Merse, 
believed to be the most extensive and richest piece of level 
land in Scotland, extending to nearly 130,000 acres. The 
Lammermoors, consisting of 90,000 acres, chiefly pastoral, 
divide the valley of the Tweed from Mid-Lothian and 
Haddington. Lauderdale, in extent about 67,000 acres of 
hill and dale, runs along the banks of the Leader Water. 
From its commencement at Lamberton to St. Abb’s Head, 
the coast line of B. extends to 8} m., or allowing for 
headlands, 94. The coast is rocky and bold, with only 
two bays, at Eyemouth and Coldingham respectively. 
Geologically, as well as topographically, B. has numer- 
ous interesting features—the Lammermoors (the principal 
summits of which are Lammer Law, Crib Law, Sayer’s 
Law, and Clint Hill, ranging from 1,500 to 1,600 ft. high), 
consist of Silurian strata, stretching to St. Abb’s Head: in 
the s., carboniferous rocks are found, while an extensive 
bed of red sandstone extends easterly from the centre of 
the county to the sea-coast. On the coast porphyry is 
found, and some traps and syenite in the interior. Iron- 
stone and thin seams of coal occur, as well as sum, 
clay, and shell-marl. The streams, Blackadder, Whitad- 
der, and Leader, the river Eye being the only exception, 
are tributaries of the Tweed. Agriculturally, B. is promi- 
nent: in 1881, 194,413 acres were under cultivation, of 
which 64,217 were under corn crops, and 34,292 under 
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poe crops. In 1875, 192,480 statute acres were farmed by 
3 tenants or owners. B. is, however, almost entirely with- 
out centres of manufacturing industry. Principal towns 
are Dunse, or Duns, the most populous, the birthplace of 
Thomas Boston, Dr. M’Crie, and, as some contend, of Duns 
Scotus; Greenlaw, the county town; Lauder, a royal 
burgh; Eyemouth, a prepo on fishing-station; Cold- 
stream, where General Monk first raised the Coldstream 
Guards; Ayton; and Earlston, the Ercildoune of Thomas 
the Rhymer. Dunse being more central than Greenlaw, 
the great bulk of the county business has been transferred 
thither. Many names famous in Scottish annals are 
closely associated with B.; among others, ancestors of the 
royal Stuarts; the noble family of Douglas; the Earl of 
Bothwell; the Duke of B.; and many Scottish judges. 
The chief antiquities are the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, 
Coldingham Priory, Fast Castle, and the remains of 
British and Roman camps, and barrows. Pop. (1871) 
36,486; (1881) 35,392; parishes, 31; inhabited houses, 
7,103; constituency (1882) 1,846; upward of 70 places of 
worship, of which about one-half belong to the Established 
Church, and the remaining half is divided between the 
Free and U. P. denominations. B. returns one member to 
parliament. 

BERYL, n. bér'il [F. beryl—from L. beryl'lus: Pers. 
bulur, a crystal]: a precious stone of a deep rich green 
color. BERYLLINE, a. bër il-in, like the beryl; a lapi ) 
term for the less brilliant and colorless varieties of the 
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BERYL, bér't/: a mineral which scarcely differs except 
in color from Emerald (q.v.), never exhibiting the bright 
rich green which characterizes that gem, but colorless, 
yellowish, greenish-yellow, or blue. The finer varieties, 
transparent and of beautiful color, are distinguished as 





Beryl, in its primary form. 


Precious B., sometimes called Aquamarine. These occur in 
crystals similar in form to those of emerald; but the regu- 
lar hexagonal prism is more frequently modified by trun- 
cation on the angles or edges, acumination, ete. The prisms 
are often long. Their sides are longitudinally striated, 
often deeply so; but the truncating or terminating planes 
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are smooth. The coarser varieties of B. (Common B.) are 
also found crystallized, but often massive. B. occurs chiefly 
in veins that traverse granite or gneiss, or imbedded in gran- 
ite; sometimes in alluvial soils formed from such rocks, 
Common B. is found in a number of places in Europe; 
Rubislaw, near Aberdeen, is a British locality. The 
mountains of Aberdeenshire, and those of Mourne in Ire- 
land, yield Precious B., which is also found in several parts 
of the continent of Europe and of New England, but 
principally in Brazil and Siberia. It is somewhat less valu- 
able than the emerald. 


BERZELINE, n. bér"zél-in [after Berzeliiis, a Swedish 
chemist]: a mineral, selenite of copper, occurring in thin 
dendritic crusts of a silver-white color and metallic lustre. 
BERZELITE, n. der zél-it, a name applied to several 
minerals. 


BERZELIUS, ber-ze'li-us, JOHANN JAcoB, Baron: 1779, 
Aug. 20—13848, Aug. 7; b. Westerlésa, in East Gothland, 
Sweden. While studying for the medical profession at the 
Univ. of Upsala, he was more attracted by the preparatory 
natural sciences, especially chemistry. After some medical 
practice and lecturing, he was appointed (1806) lecturer on 
chemistry in the Military Acad. of Stockholm, and in the 
following year prof. of medicine and pharmacy. He was 
shortly afterwards chosen president of the Stockholm Acad. 
of Sciences; and from 1818 till his death, held the office of 
perpetual secretary. The king raised him to the rank of 
baron; other honors from learned societies were conferred 
on him; and the directors of the Swedish lron-works, in 
consideration of the value of his researches in their partic- 
ular branch of industry, bestowed on him a pension for 
life. In 1888, he was made a senator; but he took little 
part in politics. The field of his activity lay in his labor- 
atory, where he acquired a name of which his country is 
justly proud. His services to chemistry are too vast to be 
described here. The science of chemistry, as at present 
organized, rests in a great measure upon the discoveries and 
views of B., although in not a few points he has been con- 
troverted, or found wrong. His multiplied and accurate 
aialyses established the laws of combination on an incon- 
trovertible basis; and to him we owe the system of chemical 
symbols. He discovered the elements selenium and thorium, 
and first exhibited caleium, barium, strontium, columbium 
or tantalum, silicium, and zirconium, in the metallic form. 
The blowpipe in the hands of B. became a powerful instru- 
ment in the analysis of inorganic substances. The multitude 
and accuracy df his researches in every branch of chemical 
inquiry make it difficult to conceive how one man could 
have accomplished somuch. Of his numerous writings, the 
most important is his Lärebok i Kemien (Text-book of 
Chemistry, 3 vols., Stock. 1808-18), which has since passed 
through five large editions, on each occasion being almost 
wholly rewritten. The best-known edition is in 8 vols. 
(Brussels, 1835). The book has been translated into every 
European language. His essay On the Use of the Blowpipe 
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exhausts the subject, while his Annual Reporison the Progress 
of Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, undertaken at the 
request of the Acad. of Sciences, 1822, have proved very 
valuable to science. Scarcely less so have been the Memoirs 
Relative to Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, of which he 
was one of the originators and conductors, and to which, 
during the 12 years they were published, 1806-18, he con- 
tributed 47 original papers. 

BESANÇON, be-zong-san' ( Vesontio): cap. of the French 
dept. of Doubs, formerly cap. of Franche-Comté; on the 
river Doubs, which divides it into two parts; about 45 m. e. 
of Dijon; lat. 47° 14' n., long. 6° 3'e. It was strongly but 
irregularly fortified by Vauban, the citadel being considered 
impregnable. Since that time, the fortitications have been 
extended and strengthened, and B. is now considered one of 
the strongest military positions in Europe. It was the 
ancient Vesontio, Besontium, or Visontium, and was a con- 
siderable place even in the time of Cesar, who, B.c. 58, 
expelled from Vesontio the Sequani, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the city gained a victory over Ariovistus. It then 
became an important Roman military station. In modern 
times, after undergoing many changes, it finally came into 
the possession of France, 1674. Several streets and places 
in B. still bear old Roman names; and in the neighborhood 
are found ruins of a triumphal arch of Aurelianus, an 
aqueduct, an amphitheatre, and a theatre which must have 
been large enough to contain 20,000 spectators. Among 
the modern structures, the Cathedral and the churches of St. 
John and the Magdalen, with the Prefecture and the half- 
Gothic, half-Roman palace of Cardinal Granvella, are most 
remarkable. B. has considerable manufactures, chiefly 
watches (of which more than 400,000 are made annually), 
porcelain, carpets, iron-wire, and beer, and is an important 
entrepôt for the produce of part of Switzerland and the s. 
of France. 600,000 bottles of seltzerwater are annually 
manufacured. Pop. (1881), 57,039. 

BESANTS, n. plu.: see BEZANTS. 

BESCREEN, v. bé-skrén' [be, and screen]: in OE., to 
cover, as with a screen; to shelter. 

BESEECH, v. bé-séch' [OE. besecke; AS. be, and secan, 
to seek]: to seek something from a person; to ask for 
earnestly; to entreat; to implore. BEsEECH'NG, imp. BE- 
SOUGHT, pp. and pt. bé-sawt’. BESEECH'ER, n. one who. 
BESEECH INGLY, ad. -li.—Syn. of ‘beseech’: to entreat; 
solicit; implore; ask; beg; request; supplicate; adjure; 
crave. 
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BESEEEK, v. be-sek' [be, and seek]: OE. j for beseech. 

BESEEM, v. 6¢-sém' [be, and Icel. saema, to be fitting, 
Ger. geziemen; Dut. betemen, to be fitting, to become]: to 
become; to befit; to be decent for. BESEEM'ING, imp.: 
ApJ. becoming. BESEEMED, pp. bč-sêmd'. BESEEM INGLY, 
ad. -li, fitly; becomingly. 

BESEEN, v. 0é-sén' [be, and see]: OE. pp. of BESEF, 
adapted; becoming. 

BESET, v. bé-sét’ [AS. besettan: be, and set]: to place in 
and around; to surround; to inclose; to press on all sides; 
to perplex. BEsET'TING, imp.: ADJ. habitually attending. 
BESET’, pt. pp.—Syn. of ‘beset’: to encompass; encircle; 
surround; inclose; environ; besiege; embarrass. 

BESHREW, v. be-shro' [AS. be, about; searwan, to lay 
snares, to entrap|: in OE., to ensnare; to circumvent; to 
deceive; to curse; as a milder form of imprecation. 

BESIDE, prep. bč-sid' [AS. be for bi, by; sidan, a side]: 
uy Oie side; at the side of a person or thing; over and 
above. BESIDES, prep. bč-sīìdz', over and above: AD. or 
Cong. more than that; moreover. BESIDE HIMSELF, out of 
his wits.—Syn. of ‘beside’: also; besides; except; more- 
over; too; likewise; unless. 5 

BESIEGE, v. bè-sẹj' [AS. be; F. sige, a siege, a seat]: 
to surround any place with soldiers, as a city or town, in 
order to take possession of it by force; to beset. BEsIn' GING, 
imp.: ADJ. employed in a siege; surrounding with armed 
forces. BESIEGED, pp. bč-sējd. BESIE'GER, n. one who. 
BESIEGE MENT, the act of besieging; the state of being 
besieged.—Syn. of ‘ besiege’: to beset; to encompass; invest; 
block up: hem in; environ; beleaguer. 

BESIEGING: see SIEGE. 

BESIT, v. bč-sit' [AS. be, about, and sit]: in OE., to suit; 
to become. 

BESLAVER, v. bé-slăv'ėr:. to slaver; to defile with 
slaver. 

BESLERIA, n. bés-lé'ri-a [named after Basil Besler, 
apothecary at Nuremberg, joint editor of a sumptuous 
botanical work]: genus of the Scrophulariacee (Figworts). 
The species are ornamental, and several of them have been 
introduced from the West Indies and S. America. 

BESLOBBER, v.: to besmear. ; 

BESMEAR, v. bé-smér' [be, and smear]: to cover all 
over; to soil with dirt. BrsMEAR'ING, imp. BESMEARED, 
pp. bé-smérd'. 

BESMIRCH, v. bë smėérch': to defile with mud, filth, or 
the like. z 

BESOM, n. bë'zům [AS8. besem—from besmas, rods: Ger. 
besen): a buhdle of twigs or rods for sweeping with; a 
large brush of birch or hair for sweeping; a broom: V. to 
sweep. Br'soMING, imp. BESOMED, pp. 0é’ziumd. 
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BESORT, v. bé-sort' [be, and sort]: in OE., to sort out or 
arrange suitably; to suit; to become: N. suitable company; 
attendance. 

BESOT. dé-sit’ [AS. be; Ger. satt, full: F. sot, dull, 
gross]: to stupefy; io make dull or senseless. BESOT TING, 
imp. BEsorT TED, pp. in OE., doted on: ApJ. infatuated; 
stupefied. BESOT'TEDLY. ad. -Æ. BESOT'TEDNESS, n. 
stupidity; infatuation. BESOT'TINGLY, ad, -Ù, 

BESOUGHT: see under BEsEECH. 

BESPANGLE, v. bé-spdang'gi [AS. be; Gael. spang, any- 
thing sparkling: Dut spang, a spangle]: to adorn with 
spangles; to cover with glittering objects. BESPAN’GLING, 
imp. BESPANGLED, pp. lé-sping'gld. 

BESPATTER, v. bé-spat'tér [Dut. bespatten, to splash: 
be, and spatter]: to sprinkle with water or mud; to diny 
by throwing or scattering filth; to cover or asperse wit 
slanders or reproaches, BESPAT'TERING, imp. BESPAT- 
TERED, pp. -térd. 

BESPEAK, v. bé-spēk' [AS. be, by; sprecan, to speak: be, 
and speak]: to address or speak; to speak for beforehand; 
to engage for a future time; to forcbode; to show. Be- 
SPEAK'ER, n. one who. BESPEAK'ING, imp. BESPOKE, 
pt. bé-spok’. *BESPOKEN, pp. bé-spd'kn. 

BESPET, v. bé-spéet’, or Bespit, v. bé-spit' [be, and spit]: 
in OÆ., to daub or besmear with spittle. 

BESPREAD, v. bé-spréd' [AS. be; Dut. spreeden; Dan. 
sprede, to spread or scatter]: to spread about or over; to 
cover over. BESPREAD'ING, imp. BESPREAD’, pp. 

BESPRENT, v. pp. and a. bé-sprént’ [AS. besprengan): 
in OE., besprinkled. 

BESPRINKLE, v. d¢-spring'kl [AS. be; Dut. sprenkelen, 
to sprinkle]: to scatter over. BESPRIN'KLING, imp. BE- 
SPRINKLED, pp. -kld. 

BESSARABIA, bes-sa-rd'be-a, or bes-si-rd'be-d: govt in 
the s.w. of Russia, on the Roumanian frontier. The area, 
enlarged by the restoration, 1878, of the portion ceded to 
Moldavia 1856, is about 18,000 sq. m.; the population is 
composed of Russians, Poles, Wallachians, Moldavians, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and Ta- 
tars, with a sprinkling of gypsies. The Dniester flows 
along the whole of its n. ane e. boundaries; the Pruth 
separates it from Moldavia on the w.; and it has the 
Danube on thes. B. is intersected by several considerable 
streams, which are much reduced by the summer heats. 
The climate is, on the whole, mild and salubrious. In the 
n.w. the conni is traversed by well-wooded offshoots of 
the Carpathian Mountains. Generally, however, B. is flat 
and fertile, but for want of proper cultivation the land 
does not yield the rich returns it is capable of doing. 
Wheat, barley, and millet are raised to some extent, as 
well as hemp, flax, tobacco, fruit, and wine; but the breed- 
ing of cattle isthe chief business of the inhabitants. Salt, 
cattle, wool, and tallow are exported; leather, soap, and 
candles are manufactured. B., which fell under the 
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wer of the Turks, 1503, suffered heavily in all wars with 

ussia, and was ceded to Russia, 1812. By the treaty of 
Paris, the portions of B. lying along the Pruth and the 
Danube—about 4,000 sq. m. with some 200,000 inhabitants, 
were assigned to Moldavia; at the Berlin Congress, 1878, 
this region was again transferred to Russia. Pop. of B. 
nearly 1,400,000. 


BESSARION, bes-sa'ri-on, JOHANNES, or BASILIUS: 
1395-1472, Nov. 19; b. Trebizond, on the Black Sea: one 
of the earliest of those scholars who, in the 15th c., trans- 
planted Greek literature and philosophy into the west, and 
rescued the mind of Christendom from the trammels of 
scholasticism. B. imbibed his love of Plato’s writings 
from his tutor, Gemistus Pletho. As Bp. of Nicea, 
accompanied the Greek emperor, John Paleologus, to 
Italy; and effected, at the Council of Florence, 1439, a 
brief union between the Greek and the Roman Churches. 
Soon afterwards, he joined the Roman Church, but always 
retained a glowing love of his native land. He was made 
cardinal by Pope Eugene IV., 1439. Ten years later, 
Nicholas V. created him Cardinal-bishop of Sabina, and 
in the same year Bp. of Frascati. For five years, also, he 
discharged the duties of papal legate at Bologna. After 
the fall of Constantinople, B. visited Germany; and at the 
diets of Nuremberg, Worms, and Vienna, endeavored to 
promote a crusade against the Turks. In philosophy, he 
professed to be a follower of Plato, but without deprecia- 
tion of Aristotle. His writings, consisting of Latin trans- 
lations of Greek authors, defensive treatises on the Platonic 
philosophy, with discourses and letters, have never been 
published collectively. Twice he was nearly elected pope; 
but his partiality for the heathen philosophy was probably 
regarded as some disqualification by the sacred college. 
B. died at Ravenna, leaving his collection of 600 valuable 
Greek MSS. to the St. Mark’s Library, Venice. 


BESSEGES: industrious and thriving town of France, 
in the n. of the dept. of Gard, 11 m. n. from Alais; on the 
river Ceze. A railway connects B. with Alais. There are 
extensive coal-mines in the neighborhood. Pop. (1881) 
10,052. 

BESSEL, bés'sel, FRIEDRICH WILHELM: 1784, July 22— 
1846, March 7; b. Minden: astronomer. In 1806, he was, 
on the recommendation of Olbers, whom he had greatly 
assisted by his remarkable expertness in calculation, ap- ` 
` pointed assistant to Schröter at Lilienthal. In 1810, he 
published his researches on the orbit of the great comet of 
1807, which gained the Lalande prize of the Paris Acad. 
of Sciences. In the same year he was appointed director 
of the new observatory to be erected by the king of Prus- 
sia at Königsberg, and repairing thither immediately, 
superintended the erection and the mounting of the instru- 
ments. The establishment was completed in three years. 
In 1818, B. published his Fundamenta Astronomiæ—givmg 
the results of Bradley’s Greenwich observations—a work 
upon which he had been engaged 11 years. It is of the 
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highest value to astronomers. It is described by a compe- 
tent authority as having laid the foundations of the princi- 
pal improvements which have been made in astronom 
since the date of its publication. In 1880 appeared his 
Zubule Regumontane, forming a kind of supplement to 
the above work. Besides numerous important papers 
(nearly 200 in all) scattered through various scientific 
journals, he published an inquiry on the seconds’ pendulum 
or Berlin (1828, and again in 1887), Astronomical Researches 
(2 vols., Kénigsb. 1841-42). His paper on the precession 
of the equinoxes gained him the prize of the Berlin Acad. 
After a series of three years’ observations he succeeded in 
determining the annual parallax of the fixed star 61 Cygni 
(see STARS), an achievement honorable not only as the Lrst 
of its kind, but for the marvellous skill and patience nec- 
essary for its accomplishment. In the years 1824-33, B. 
made a series of 75,011 observations in 586 sittings, and 
completed a eoragth She of stars (extending to the ninth 
magnitude) within the zone from 15° n. to 15° s. declina- 
tion. These were afterwards reduced by Weisse. In one 
of his lectures, delivered at Königsberg, 1840, B. indicated 
the existence of the new planet afterwards discovered by 
Le Verrier, and named Neptune; and but for the death of 
a favorite son, he in all probability would have undertaken 
the investigation of the problem. B.’s Popular Lectures on 
Astronomy at Königsberg, 1832-44, were edited by his 
friend Schumacher, and published at Hamburg, 1848, two 
years after his death. All scientific associations, both on 
the continent and in England, were eager to confer honor 
on themselves by enrolling B. as one of their members. 
He was a thoroughly practical man of science, never allow- 
ing himself to be carried away by any theory, however 
inviting, and particularly remarkable for the precision of 
his calculations, being satisfied with nothing less than per- 
fect exactness. 


BESSEMER STEEL. 


BESSEMER STEEL, bčs'sč-mėr [so named after its in- 
ventor]: steel made from cast-iron, mixed with a certain 
proportion of pure iron, from which all the carbon, etc., 
has been removed, by exposing the molten mass to a cur- 
rent of air. The Bessemer process, that of Sir Henry 
Bessemer, patented 1856, is the boldest and most noted at- 
tempt yet made to improve on the older methods of mak- 
ing both malleable iron and steel. Bessemer’s first idea 
was to blow air through molten cast-iron till the whole of 
the carbon was oxidized when malleable iron was required, 
and to stop the blowing when a sufficient degree of decar- 
burization was effected in order to produce steel. He has 
hitherto failed to produce malleable iron of the least ser- 
vice by his process, so that, as a metallurgical operation, 





a, a, a, tuyéres; b, air-space; c, melted metal. 


it is at present confined to the manufacture of steel. But 
neither can serviceable steel be made by the plan first 
specified by Bessemer, except from the best charcoal iron, 
such as the Swedish. In England, where charcoal iron is 
not used for this purpose, the process can be successfully 
conducted only by first oxidizing the whole of the carbon 
and silicon, and then restoring the proper amount of car- 
bon by the addition of a small quantity of a peculiar cast- 
iron of known composition, called spiegeleisen. Moreover, 
until recently, hematite pig was the only kind of English 
iron which could be employed, as that made from clay 
iron-stone contained too much phosphorus and sulphur; 
ut 


BESSEMER STEEL. 

but by the Thomas-Gilchrist modification of the Bessemer 
process impure ores can now be employed. See Iron. 

The various steps in the Bessemer process, as at present 
conducted, are as follows: Pig-iron is melted either in a 
cupola or reverberatory furnace, and run in the liquid state 
into a converting vessel, such as is shown in section in the 
figure. This converter, or ‘ kettle,’ as it is called in Shef- 
field, is of wrought-iron, lined either with fire-brick or 
with a siliceous material called ‘ ganister,’ and is suspended 
on trunnions, so as to admit of its being turned from an 
upright to a horizontal position by means of hydraulic ap- 
paratus. The capacity of a converter varies from three to 
ten tons. In the bottom there are seven tuyéres, each with 
seven holes of one half-inch in diameter, through Whick 
atmospheric air is blown with a pressure of from 15 to 20 
lbs. per square inch by a blowing-engine. The molten 
iron in the converter is therefore resting, from the first, on 
a bed of air, the strength of the blast being sufficient to 
keep it from falling through the tuyéres into the blast-way. 
During the blowing off of the carbon at this stage, a strik- 
ing and magnificent effect is produced by the roar of the 
blast, and the volcano-like shower of sparks and red-hot 
fragments from the mouth of the converter, as well as by 
the dazzling splendor of the flame. In 15 or 20 minutes, 
the whole of the carbon is dissipated. This first ‘blow,’ 
being over, the converter is lowered to a horizontal posi- 
tion, and presently a red stream of molten spiegeleisen is 
run into its mouth, till it amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of the whole charge. As already stated, the spiegeleisen 
restores the proper amount of carbon to produce steel; and 
after it is added, the blast is again turned on for a few 
minutes to secure its thorough incorporation. There is a 
circular pit in front of every two converters, with a hy- 
draulic piston in its centre, and on its counterpoised arm a 
large ladle is hung, so that it can sweep the whole circum- 
ference. Round this the ingot-molds are arranged, and the 
hydraulic machinery is so conveniently planned that, simply 
by moving levers, a man standing on a small platform can 
or. the contentsof the huge converters into the ladle, raise 
or lower the ladle itself, and turn it round from. point to 
point so as to fiil the molds by means of a plug in its bot- 
tom. Steel made in this way is not sufficiently dense, and 
accordingly the molds are lifted off the ingots by means of 
a hydrautic crane, and the latter removed while still hot, 
and condensed under heavy steam-hammers. After this, 
they are rolled into rails, tires, plates, and other heavy ob- 
jects, for which this steel is suitable. Although, as already 
said, Bessemer steel will not do for tools and cutting in- 
struments, nor even for such comparatively coarse objects 
as the springs of i wagons, yet the great value of 
the invention is shown by the fact that 800,000 tons of 
steel are annually made by this process in Great Britain, 
the number of converting vessels in use being about 
120. (For the Thomas-Gilchrist process, see IRON.) 
Large quantities are manufactured also in Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, Belgium, and France. It is likewise extensively 
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employed in the United States, where Mr. Hay has seem- 
ingly improved the process by adding a matte of several 
metals and metalloids with the spiegeleisen. See Iron. 
The production of Bessemer steel rails in the United 
States, for the first half of 1886, was as follows: 


Net Tons. 
Pennsylvania, ; ‘ ` 489,790 
Illinois, ; š ; 163,978 


Other States, . . |1 | 58,679 


Total, . A ` : 707,447 


Of Bessemer steel ingots, the production for the same 
period was: 


Net Tons. 
Pennsylvania, 3 x é 656,342 
Tllinois, š 3 r ë 211,413 


Other States, . . ° . 181,098 


Total, . ‘ ; . 1,048,853 


There were, in 1882, 14 completed Bessemer steel works 
in operation in the United States, and the output for that 
year was 1,696,450 net tons of steel ingots, and 1,258,129 
net tons of steel rails, being an average increase of 8 per 
cent. on the product of 1881. 

BESSENO'VA: small town of the Austrian empire, in 
s. Hungary, on the n. bank of the Aranka, 8 m. w.s.w. 
from St. Miklos. Pop. 7,896. 


BESSIERES, dé-si-dr', JEAN BAPTISTE, Duke of Istria, 
Marshal of the French Empire: 1768, Aug.—1813, May 2; 
b. Preissac, dept. of Lot. After serving for a short time 
in the constitutional guard of Louis XVI., in 1792, Nov. 
he entered the army of the Pyrenees as a private soldier. 
In less than two years, he had attained the rank of captain, 
and passing into the army of Italy, he distinguished him- 
self greatly in the battles of Roveredo and Rivoli. Hav- 
ing been made chief of a brigade, 1798, he in that year ac- 
companied Bonaparte to Egypt, and was conspicuous at 
the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and at the battle of Aboukir. 
Afterwards, he took a prominent part in the battles of 
Marengo, Olmiitz, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Eylau; ~ 
and within five years (1800-05) he was made successively 

en. of brigade, gen. of division, and marshal of France. 
For his gallant behavior in Spain, he was, 1809, created 
Duke of Istria. In the Russian campaign, he commanded 
the cavalry of the Guard, and during the disastrous retreat 
from Moscow the services be rendered were of the utmost 
importance. In 1813, he received the command of the 
whole of the French cavalry. On the morning of the bat- 
tle of Lützen, while leading on foot the tirailleurs to re- 
connoitre the field from the defile of Rippach, he fell 
mortally wounded by a bullet. The news of his death 
was concealed from the army throughout the.day. Bona- 

arte lost in B. one of his ablest officers and his most faith- 

l friend. 
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BEST, a. dést [AS. detst, contraction of detest: Dut. best: 
Icel. besir]: superl. of good; good in the baie degree: 
Ap. in the highest degree; beyond all others: N. the utmost; 
the highest endeavor, as to do one’s best. AT BEST, in the 
most favorable view that can be taken of the matter. THE 
BEST, the highest perfection. Do THE BEST, use the utmost 

wer. MAKE THE BEST, improve or do to the utmost. 

O MAKE THE BEST OF A BAD BARGAIN, to endeavor as 
much as possible to mitigate or lessen loss or injury. 

BESTEAD, or BEsTED, v. bé-stéd' [AS. be, to make; 
stede, place, position: Dan. bestede, to place, to bury]: to 
place in a position good or ill; to profit. BEST'ED, v. in 
sporting circles, to be got the best of. BESTEAD'. pp. a. 
placed; situated; in OÆ., treated; disposed. HARD BE- 
STEAD, placed in a position hard to endure. 

BESTIAL, a. bëst'yăl [L. bestia, a beast (see BEast)]: like 
a beast; beastly; brutal; filthy. BESTIALITY, n. bëst-yăl' i-ti, 
the quality of a beast; an unnatural crime; moral filthiness, 
BEST'IALLY, ad. -li,—Syn. of ‘bestial’: beastly; brutish; 
brutal; vile; sensual; depraved; carnal. 

BESTIAIRES, bd@-ti-ar [Fr.]: a class of written books of 
great popularity in the middle ages, describing all the ani- 
mals of creation, real or fabled, generally illustrated by 
drawings. They were most in fashion in the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th c. They served as encyclopedias of the zoolog 
of those ages, but they had also another use. The symbol- 
ism which was then so much in vogue fastened spiritual 
meanings upon the several animals, until every quality of 
good or evil in the soul of man had its type in the brute 
world. It is in this way to the B. that we must look for 
explanation of the strange, grotesque creatures which are 
found sculptured on the churches and other buildings of 
the middleages. There were B. both in prose and in verse, 
in Latin and in the vernacular. A few sentences from Le 
Bestiaire Divin de Guillaume, Clerc de Normandie, Trouvère 
du XIIIe Siècle (Caen, 1852), may help to give some notion 
of the class of works of which it isa fair example, ‘The 
unicorn,’ he writes, ‘has but one horn in the middle of its 
forehead. It is the only animal that ventures to attack the 
elephant; and so sharp is the nail of its foot, that with one 
blow it rips up the belly of that most terrible of all beasts. 
The hunters can catch the unicorn only by placing a young 
virgin in the forest which it haunts. No sooner does this 
marvellous animal descry the damsel, than it runs towards 
her, lies down at her feet, and so suffers itself to be taken 
by the hunters. The unicorn represents our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, taking our humanity upon him in the Virgin’s 
womb, was betrayed by the wicked Jews, and delivered into 
the hands of Pilate. Its one horn signifies the gospel truth, 
that Christ is one with the Father,’ etc. 

BESTIR, v. bč-stėr' [AS. be, and stir]: to rouse into vig- 
orous action. BESTIR’RING, imp. BESTIRRED, pp. bé-stérd’. 

BESTOW, v. bč-sto' [AS. be, and stow, a place]: to lay 
up in a place; to give: to confer; to give in marriage; to 
apply; to impart. Brstow'Ine, imp. BESTOWED, pp. 
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bé-stod. BESTOW'AL, n. the act of bestowing; disposal. 
BEsTowW MENT, n. the act of giving or conferring. . BE- 
STOW ER, D. one who. 
BESTRADDLE, v. bé-stréd'dl: to bestride. 
BESTREW, v. bč-strô' or bé-strd [AS. be, stredwian, to 
prov: be, and strew]: to scatter or sprinkle over: see 
EW. 


BESTRIDE, v. bë-strīd' [AS. be, stridan, to stride]: to 
stand with the legs open; to extend the legs across; to stride 
or step over; to have between one’s feet. BrEsTRI'DING, 
imp. BESTRID, pt. dé strid’, or BESTROD, pt. bé-strdd’. 
BESTRIDDEN, pp. 0é-strid'n. 


BESTUD, v. bč-stůd' [be, and stud]: to adorn with studs 
or shining points. BEsTUD'DING, imp. BEsTUD, pp. 


BESTUSCHEW, bés-té'shéf, ALEXANDER; abt. 1795-1887, 
June: Russian novelist; captain in a dragoon regt.; and ad- 
jutant to Alexander, Duke of Wiirtemberg. Having been 
involved with his friend Rylejew in the COnERLOCT of 1825, 
he was degraded to the ranks, and exiled to Yakutzk, but, 
after long entreaty, permitted to enter the army of the 
Caucasus as a private, 1830. He was killed in a skirmish 
with the as yet unconquered mountaineers. Two years 
before his exile he, together with his friend Rylejew, who 
was put to death 1825, had published the first Russian 
almanac, he Pole Star. His later works, consistin 
chiefly of novels and sketches, written under the name o 
Cossack Marlinski, excel in depicting the wilder aspects of 
nature and the excitements of a soldier's life, but fail in the 
delineation of character, and are often exaggerated, and 
sometimes absurd. His principal works are the tale of 
Mullah Nur, and the romance of Ammalath Beg. Several 
of his novels were translated into German by Seebach 
(Leipsic, 1837), and his collective works appeared at St. 
Petersburg in 1840, under the name of Marlinski’s Tales. 

BESURE, ad. bč-shór: certainly. 

BET, n. bčt [AS. bad; Goth. vadi, a pledge: Scot. wad 
or wed, a pledge, a bet—from abet, in the sense of backing]: 
money pledged to be given on an event or circumstance as 
it may fall out; a wager; that which is pledged on a con- 
test: V. to lay a wager. BETTING, imp. BET'TED, pp. 
Berre, a. in the habit of making bets: N. the propos- 
ing or laying of a wager. BETTOR, n. one who bets. 
Nale BET may be connected with Icel. both, an offer: 
Scot. bode, a proffer—see Skeat. 

BET, a.: see BETT. 

BETA, n. bä'tă [Gr.]: second letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. 

BETA, n. bč'tă [L. béta, the beet—said to be from a 
Celtic word, bett, red, in allusion to the red color of the 
roots]: a genus of plants; the beet-root, or Beta vulgaris, 
ord. Chenopodidcée. 

BETAKE, v. bé-tak’ [AS. betecan; AS. be, and Icel. 
taka, to take, to deliver]: to take one’s self to; to have 
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recourse to; to apply. Brtax'Ine, imp. BETOOK, pt. bë- 
túk'.» BETAKEN, pp. bé-td'kn. 


BETANZOS, ba-tăn'thös (anciently Brigantium Flavium): 
town of Spain, province of Corunna, 10 m. s.e. of the 
city of Corunna. Ancient granite gateways still defend its 
narrow streets. It has manufactures of linen, leather, and 
earthenware. Pop. (1877) 8,000. 


BETEEM, v. dé-tem [in some senses, be, and teem, to 
pour forth: in others, Dut. teman or beteman, to become, 
to be ea Icel. tima, to happen]: in OE., to give; to be- 
stow; to afford; to allow; to deign; to endure. 

BETEL, or BETLE, n. bët] [Port. and F. betel: Sp. betle: 
Sks. patra]: a narcotic stimulant, much used in the east, and 
particularly by all the tribes of the Malay race. It consists 
of a leaf of one or other of certain species of pepper, to 
which the name of betel-pepper is indiscriminately applied, 
plucked green, spread over with moistened quicklime 
(chunam), generally procured by calcination of shells, and 
wrapped around a few scrapings of the areca-nut (see 
ARECA), sometimes called the betel-nut, and also known as 
Pinang. This is put into the mouth and chewed. It 
causes giddiness in persons unaccustomed to it, excoriates 
the mouth, and deadens for a time the sense of taste. It is 
so burning, that Europeans do not readily become habitu- 
ated to it, but the consumption in the East Indies is pro- 
digious. Men and women, young and old, indulge in it 
from morning to night. The use of it isso general as to 
have become matter of etiquette; a Malay scarcely goes out 
without his betel-box, which one presents to another as 
Europeans do their snuff-boxes. The chewing of B. isa 
practice of great antiquity, and can certainly be traced back 
to at least B.c. 5th c. It givesa red color to the saliva, 
so that the lips and teeth appear covered with blood; the lips 
and teeth are also blackened by its habitual use, and the 
teeth are destroyed, so that men of twenty-five years of age 
are often quite toothless. There is difference of opinion 
whether the use of B. is to be regarded as having any 
advantages to counterbalance its obvious disadvantages. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent, in his work on Ceylon, ex- 
presses the opinion that it is advantageous to a people of 
whose ordinary food flesh forms no part, and that it is 
at once the antacid, the tonic, and the carminative which 
they require. 

he name B. is often given to the species of pepper of 
which the leaves are ordinarily chewed in the manner just 
described, which are also called B.-PEPPER or Pawn. Some 
of them are extensively cultivated, particularly Chavica 
Betle, O. Siraboa, and C. Malamiri, climbing shrubs with 
leathery leaves, which are heart-shaped in the first and 
second of these species, and oblong in the third. They 
are trained to poles, treliises, or the stems of palms, and 
require much heat with moisture and shade; upon which 
account, in the n. of India, where the climate would not 
otherwise be suitable, they are cultivated with great atten- 
tion in low sheds, poles being placed for their support at a 
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few feetapart. Hooker mentionsin his Himalayan Journal, 
that these sheds are much infested by dangerous sndkes, 
and that lives are therefore not unfrequently lost in the 
cultivation of betel.—The genus Chavica is one of those 
into which the old genus Piper (see PEPPER) has recently 
been divided. The requisite qualities of B. are probably 
found in the leaves of numerous species not only of this 
but of other genera of the same family. The leaf of the 
Ava (q.v.) is sometimes used. 


BETHANY, beth'a-ne: a villaga of Brooke co., W. Va., 
about 12 m.n.e. of Wheeling, on Buffalo creek, a tributary 
of the Ohio river. It has several churches, and is the seat 
of Bethany College, with six to nine professors and over 100 
students. This institution was established 1841 by Alexander 
Campbell, the founder of the sect of Baptists known as 
‘ Disciples.’ 

BETHANY, beth'a-ne, meaning a ‘ boat-house;’ called 
‘Lazariyeh,’ or ‘Town of Lazarus,’ by the natives of Pales- 
tine, in reference to the event narrated in Scripture (John 
xi.): a retired spot, beautifully situated on thes. slope of the 
Mount of Olives, 3 m. from Jerusalem; pop. about 500, 
principally Latins. Thereis nothing remarkable about the 
village except some ruins, among which are some which 
are said to have been the house of Martha and Mary, and 
the cave or grave of Lazarus; the descent into which is 
effected by 26 steps cut in the solid rock, leadi 1g to a small 
chamber, about 5 ft. square, also excavated. Nearthe cave 
are the ruins of a fort built by Queen Melisinda, 1132, to 
protect the nunnery founded by her in honor of Martha 
and Mary. 

BETHEL, bčth'ėl, called Betein by the natives: about 10 
m. from Jerusalem, mentioned in Scripture as the scene of 
Jacob’s dream. Here also Abraham pitched his tent. It 
is now a heap of ruins, entirely deserted, except by a few 
straggling Arabs. 

BETHELL, beth'el, The Riaur Hon. RICHARD (BARON 
WEsTBURY): 1800-1873, July 20; b. Bradford, Wiltshire; 
son of a physician at Bristol: English lawyer. From Bris- 
tol grammar-school, he went, at the age of 14, to Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he was first class in classics, and 
second class in mathematics, and took his degree of B.A. 
at the early age of 18. After being a private tutor at Ox- 
ford, he studied law, and was called to the bar at the Mid- 
dle Temple, 1828, Nov. In 1840, he was made a queen’s 
counsel. Elected, 1851, Apr., m.p. for Aylesbury, on 
the formation of the Aberdeen ministry (1852, Dec.) he 
was named solicitor-gen. and shortly after knighted. 
From 1856, Nov., to 1858, March, he was attorney-gen. 
In 1861, he was made lord chancellor, and at the same 
time raised to the peerage. He resigned the great seal, 
1865. B. was conspicuous for his exertions in the cause of 
law reform, in improving the system of education for the 
bar, and in abolishing the ecclesiastical courts, etc. 

BETHESDA, Je-thez'da, Poot or, meaning ‘ House of 
Pity :' scene of Christ’s cure of the impotent man (Ju, v. 
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2-9), and resort of the ‘impotent, blind, halt, and with- 
ered;’ anciently filled with water, is now dry and used as 
a deposit for dirt and rubbish. The best authorities re- 
ject from the account in the Gospel the last phrase of 
verse 8 and all of verse 4, as probably a later addition to 
the text. B. is situated within the gates of Jerusalem, 
near the St. Stephen’s gate and the Temple of Omar; 
measures 460 ft. in length, by 180 in breadth, and 75 in 
depth. : 

BETHINE, v. bé-think' [AS. be, thencan, to think: Dut. 
bedenken, to consider]: to bring or call to mind by reflec- 
tion; to bring to recollection. BErTHINK'ING, imp. BE- 
THOUGHT, pp. 02-thaut’. 

BETHLEHEM: village, Grafton co., N. H., 20 m. w. 
of Mt. Washington, 10 m. from the Connecticut river, 3 
m. from Bethlehem station, on a branch of the Boston, 
Concord and Montreal railroad, about 125 m. n. of Con- 
cord. Having a high situation, its air is salubrious, and 
it commands a fine view, and is one of the chief places of 
sojourn for visitors to the White Mountains, especially for 
suiferers from hay-fever. It has the St. Clair House (a 
fine hotel), besides several large boarding-houses. Pop. 
(1880) 900. 

BETHLEHEM, borough and pleasant summer resort, 
Northampton co., Penn., on the left bank of the Lehigh 
river, 6 m. e. of Allentown, about 50 m. n. of Philadel- 
phia. A bridge crossing the Lehigh connects it with 
South Bethlehem, the seat of Lehigh Univ., a Prot. Epis. 
institution founded by Asa Packer, 1866, with an endow- 
ment of $500,000. . has four railroads connecting it 
directly with New York, Philadelphia, Allentown, and 
Bath. It was founded by the Moravians, 1741; has two 
Moravian schools—a seminary for young ladies, and a the- 
ological seminary; also a numbcr of newspapers, two 
banks, a dozen churches, tanneries, breweries, and mills. 
In its vicinity (mostly in South Bethlehem) are great 
iron-furnaces, rolling mills, and zinc-works. The latter 
have been supplied with ore from the famous minus of 
Friedensville, a small village 5 or 6 m. w., where a 8,000 
horse-power engine (for many years the largest stationary 
engine in the world) was employed in pumping the water 
out of the mines. Pop. (1880) 5,193. . 

BETHLEHEM, beth'le-hem, or BEIT-LAHAM, meaning 
‘ House of Bread,’ celebrated in Scripture as the birth- 
place of our blessed Saviour, and of King David; now a 
small unwalled village, 5 m. s. of Jerusalem; pop. abt. 
8,000, all Christian—that is, Latin, Greek, and Armenian. 
The village is ina most interesting country; and the roof 
of the Latin monastery—the only public building of any 
importance, enclosing the cave which is the alleged place 
of Christ’s nativity—commands a beautiful and extensive 
view of the surrounding country: in the distance, e. are 
the mountains of Moab and the plains of the Jordan; s. 
stands the hill of Tekoah, the scene of the pastoral life of 
the prophet Amos; beyond, and rather more to the e., lies 
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the wilderness of Engedi, to which David retreated for the 
purpose of concealing himself from the pursuit of Saul, 
and where the allied armies of the Amorites, Moabites, 
and others, encamped when they came forth against Je- 
hoshaphat; n. is the road to Jerusalem, with the moun- 
tains of Judea and Rachel’s tomb. The Convent of the 
Nativity, which encloses the supposed manger, etc., is a 
large square building, more resembling a fortress than the 
quiet habitation of the recluse; it was built by the Em- 
press Helena, 327, but destroyed by the Moslems, 1236, and 
it is supposed, restored by the Crusaders. Within it is the 
Church: of the Nativity, which, like and in connection 
with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is 
subdivided among the Latins, Greeks, and Armenians, each 
community having a separate portion of the edifice for de- 
votional purposes. The church is built in the form of a 
cross; the nave, which is by far the finest part of the 
building, belongs to the Armenians, and is supported by 
48 beautiful Corinthian columns of solid granite, each be- 
tween 2 and 3 ft. in thickness, and about 17 in height. 
The other portions of the church, forming the arms of the 
cross, are walled up. At the further end of that section 
which forms the head of the cross, and on the threshold, 
is a sculptured marble star, which the Bethlehemites say 
covers the central point of the earth. Here a long intri- 
cate passage descends to the crypt below, where the 
Blessed Virgin is said to have been delivered. The walls 
of the chamber are hung with draperies of the gayest col- 
ors; and a silver star, with the words, ‘ Hic de virgine 
Maria Jesus Christus natus est,’ marks the spot of the na- 
tivity. The manger stands in a low recess cut in the rock, 
a few feet from this star. 

The other objects of interest in the church are the chap- 
el and tomb of St. Jerome, who became a monk of this 
convent towards the end of the 4th c.; the chapel and tomb 
of Santa Paula, a Roman lady, and the founder of several 
nunneries at Bethlehem; the tomb of St. Eudosia; and the 
pit into which it is supposed the bodies of the murdered 
innocents were cast. B. is under the jurisdiction of the 
‘Pasha of Jerusalem. The Bethlehemites gain their subsist- 
‘ence chiefly by the manufacture and sale of crucifixes, 
beads, boxes, shells, etc., of mother-of-pearl and olive- 
wood. Much wine is made at B., which is considered all 
over Palestine next best to the Lebanon wine. 


BETHLEHEMITES, beth'le-hem-its, or BETHLEHEMITE 
BROTHERS: an order of monks at Cambridge, Eng., in the 
18th c.; also an order founded in Guatemala, 1673. 

The followers of Jerome Huss were styled B., from 
Bethlehem Church in Prague, where their leader 
preached. 


BETHLEN-GABOR, bét'lén-gd'bor (or, as he would be 
called in western Europe, GABRIEL BETHLEHEM or BETH- 
LEN, it being a custom in Hungary and Transylvania to 
make the baptismal follow the family name), King of 
Hungary; 1580-1629; descended from an ancient and dis- 
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tinguished Protestant family of Upper Hungary, which 
also possessed important estates in ‘l'ransylvania. He rose 
to prominence during the troubles which distracted the 
principality in the reigns of the two Bathories, Sigismund 
and Gabriel; and on the death of the latter of these unfor- 
tunate princes, succeeded (1613), by the aid of the sultan, 
in being chosen sovereign prince of Transylvania, the 
House of Austria being at that time in no condition to 
offer effective opposition. In 1619, when the Bohemians 
rose in defense of their religious and political rights, they 
looked eagerly for support to B., who had already gained 
a wide reputation as a warrior and a champion of Protest- 
antism; and the Transylvanian prince, too glad of such an 
opportunity to gratify his ambition at the expense of his 
enemy, Austria, eagerly proffered his support. He ac- 
accordingly marched into Hungary, took Kaschau, his ad- 
vance more resembling a triumphal procession than a hos- 
tile invasion, and on arriving under the walls of Presburg 
was greeted with every mark of joy by the citizens. With 
an army now swelled by Hungarian volunteers to nearly 
100,000 men, he pursued his route towards Vienna, driv- 
ing before him the Spaniards under Bucquoy, and the 
Austrians under Dampierre; and would doubtless have 
captured the capital, had not the severity of the season, 
and the want of provisions, combined with the reinforce- 
ment of his opponents, and the defeat of his lieutenant, 
Ragotski, in Hungary, compelled him to retreat fora time. 
However, thougb he retired as far as Kaschau, he did not 
relinquish his hold of Hungary, of which, by the assem- 
bled diet, he had been crowned king at Presburg, 1620, 
Aug. 25; but, resuming the offensive, on the defeat and 
death of Bucquoy, before Neuhausel, he recovered the 
fortresses which the imperialists had retaken, and spread 
terror and devastation to the gates of Vienna. His allies, 
the Protestants of Germany, being apparently crushed, B. 
concluded peace with Ferdinand II., receiving the town 
of Kaschau, with seven Hungarian counties adjoining 
Transylvania, the principalities of Oppeln and Ratibor in 
Silesia, and the dignity of prince of the empire. This 
treaty, however, was soon broken by the emperor, who 
thought so favorably of his own situation as to imagine he 
could violate his agreement with impunity; but he was 
soon undeceived, for B., raising an army of 60,000 men, 
invaded Moravia, obtained the solemn renewal of the for- 
mer treaty, and then retreated homewards. His marriage 
with Catharine of Brandenburg, 1625, involved him once 
more in the Thirty Years’ War; but he findlly retired from 
the contest in the following year, and thenceforth devoted 
himself exclusively to the internal affairs of Transylvania. 
B.’s reign was a glorious and flourishing epoch in the his- 
tory of the little principality; for not only did the great 
successes achieved through his military talents give a pres- 
tige to its arms, but his protection of science anal pee in 
both of which he was accomplished, did much to aid the 
progress of learning. He founded the Acad. of Weissem- 
burg at Karlsburg, and installed there, as professors, 
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Opitz, Alstedt, Biesterfild, and Piscator.—His brother 
STEPHEN succeeded him, but was soon compelled to re- 
sign the throne. 

o the same family of Bethlen belong Joun and WoLF- 
GANG, both chancellors of Transylvania, the former of 
whom is celebrated for his work Rerum Transylvanicarum 
libri iv. (Hermannstadt, 1683), which gives the history of the 
principality 1629-63; and the latter of whom wrote a His- 
tory in 16 books, the MS. of which, from long neglect, had 
been much damaged, but which was restored and complet- 
ed, and published (6 vols.), Hermannstadt 1792, under the 
title of Wolfgangi de Bethlen Historia de Rebus Transylvan- 
icis (1526-1609). 

BETHNAL GREEN, beth'ndl-grén: an eastern suburb of 
London, in Middlesex, including Victoria Park. Many of 
the people are silk-weavers. It has a museum, a branch 
of the one at South Kensington. Pop. (1881) 127,006. 


BETHRALL, v. bé-thrawl' [be, and thrall]: in OE., to 
bring into a state of thrall or slavery; to conquer. 


BETHSAIDA, beth-sd'-i-du: on the lake of Galilee, men- 
tioned in Scripture as the city of Peter and Andrew and 
Philip, now a heap of ruins overgrown with grass. 


BETHSHEMESH, beth-she'mesh (‘House of the Sun,’ 
or ‘Sun Town; modern name, Ain-esh-Shems, ‘ Fount- 
ain of the Sun,’ now distinguishable by neither house 
nor fountain from which it was likely to derive its 
name): ruined city of Palestine, 15 m. w.s.w. of Jerusa- 
lem, finely situated on the point of a low ridge, command- 
ing an extensive view of the country, rendered interesting 
by the exploits of Samson. B. was a sacerdotal city be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah, bordering alike on the pos- 
sessions of Dan and of the Philistines, and fixed by Euse- 
bius, 10 Roman m. from Eleutheropolis, on the Nicopolis 
road. It was the place where the Ark of the Lord first 
rested, after the Philistines had sent it back (1 Sam. vi.). 
One of Solomon’s 12 purveyors resided at B., where also 
was fought the battle between Judah and Israel, in which 
Jehoash captured Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 11, 13). B. was 
taken by the Philistines during the reign of Ahaz, and 
from that time disappears from sacred history. 


BETHUNE, bd-tiin': town of France, in the dept. Pas- 
de-Calais; on a rock overlooking the river Brette, and the 
canals of Lawe and Aire, 16 m. n.n.w. of Arras. It is 
strongly fortified, part of the works and the citadel hav- 
ing been constructed by Vauban. It has manufactures of 
linen and cloth, and a considerable trade in the agricul- 
tural produce of the surrounding country. Taken by the 
French 1645, it was retaken by the allies, 1710, but was 
restored to France by the Treaty of Utrecht. The first 
artesian wells are said to have been bored here. Pop. 
(1881) 10,374. 

BETICK, or BETIK, bet'tk: on the river Oxus, central 
Asia, ‘one of the greatest ferries between Persia and 
Turkistan.’ Lieutenant Burnes, who in 1834 published 
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an account of his travels in central Asia, says the Oxus is 
here 650 yards broad and 25 to 29 ft. deep. 

BETIDE, v. vé-tid' [AS. be, tidan, to happen]: to hap- 

n; to come to; to come to pass; to befall. BETIDED, pp. 
é-ti děd. : 

BETIMES, ad. 5é-timz', or BETIME', ad. -tim' [AS. be or 
bi, by; tima, time]: before it is too late; seasonably; early; 
soon. 

BET’ JUANS, or BECHUANAsS, bet-ché-d'naz: an extensive 
nation of s. Africa, occupying the country between 23° 
and 29° e. long., and extending from 28° s. lat. northward 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn. The B. are generally of 
a peaceful, indeed cowardly, disposition, and are divided 
into many tribes under the government of chiefs, who ex- 
ercise a kind of patriarchal anthority over them. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Livingstone, the different tribes take their 
names from certain animals, ‘showing probably that in 
former times they were addicted to animal worship. The 
term Bakatla means, ‘‘they of the monkey;” Bakuena, 
“they of the alligator; ” Batlapi, ‘‘ they of the fish;” each 
tribe having a superstitious dread of the animal after 
which itis called. They:also use the word “bina,” to 
dance, in reference to the custom of thus naming them- 
selves, so that when you wish to ascertain what tribe they 
belong to, you say, ‘‘ What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if that had been-part of the worship of old.’ Many 
tribes formerly existing are extinct, as is evident from 
names that have now no living representatives. The B. 
have a vague notion of a Supreme Being, but no intelli- 
gent idea of his attributes. Dr. Livingstone describes the 
tribe to which he attached himself—the Bakuena or Bak- 
wains—who are favorable specimens of the nation, as 
generatly slow ‘in coming to a decision on religious sub- 
jects; but in questions affecting their worldly aflairs they 
are keenly alive to their own interests.’ In all agricul- 
tural matters they are very acute, exhibiting a wonderful 
knowledge of the properties of the soil, as well as of the 
nature and habits of animals. They have a superstitious 
reverence fora class of impostors calling themselves ‘ rain- 
doctors,’ who profess to be able to bring down rain in dry 
seasons by a certain specific, composed of all kinds of dis- 
eating enue and vegetable substances. One peculiarity 
of the B. is their seeming inability to build their houses 
square; all erectious take a circular form. 

BETLIS: see Brtuts. 

BETOKEN, v. bé-to'kn [AS. geticnian, to signify, to be- 
token—from ge, tdcen or tacn, a token]: to show by tokens 
or signs; to point out something future by a thing known; 
to indicate; to foreshow. BETOKENING, imp. 0é-tok'ning, 
showing by a sign. BE&TOKENED, pp. 0é-td'knd.—Syn of 
‘betoken’: to mark: note; indicate; presage; portend; 
foreshow; augur; forebode; prognosticate. 

BETONY, n. bé¢'6-ni, or BETONICA, n..b8-tn't-ké [orig- 
inally VETonrca, said to be from the Vettonés, a people of 

Spain, who discovered it]; a Linnzan genus of plants, of 
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various species, esteemed for their medicinal properties; 
the B. officindlis of Linneus., ord. Labidte. 

BETOOK, v.: see under BETAKE. 

BETRAY, v. 4é-tra’ [Ger. betrügen, to deceive: AS. be; 
OF. traïr; F. trahir—from L. tradéré, to give up or sur- 
render]: to deliver up what ought to be kept; to give into 
the hands of an enemy by treachery; to be unfaithful toa 
friend; to violate trust or confidence; to mislead; to entrap. 
BETRAW ING, imp. BETRAYED, pp. bé-trdd'. BETRAY'AL, 
n. act of betraying; breach of trust. BETRAY’ER, n. one 
who betrays. 

BETROTH, v. dé-trith’ [AS. be, treówth, troth, truth]: 
to pledge or promise in order to marriage; to contract with 
the view to marriage. BETROTH'ING, imp. BETROTHED, 
pp. 5é-tr0tht’. BETROTHAL, n. bé-troth'dl, and BETROTH'- 
MENT, n. a contract or agreement with a view to marriage. 


BETROTHMENT, be-troth'ment: a mutual engagement 
by a man and woman with a view to marriage. This 
anciently in England consisted in the interchange of rings, 
kissing, joining hands, and the testimony of witnesses; 
and the ecclesiastical law punished the violation of such 
B. by excommunication; but such a spiritual consequence 
was abolished in the reign of George II. A previous B. 
had also been regarded as a legal impediment to marriage 
with another. ‘It was not,’ says Mr. Macqueen, in his 
Treatise on the New Divorce Jurisdiction, 1858, p. 738, ‘by 
the axe that the promoter of the English Reformation ex- 
tinguished his marriage with Anne Boleyne. He first 
carried her into the Ecclesiastical Court, and there ob- 
tained a sentence, on the ground of her alleged precon- 
tract with Northumberland.’ The aggrieved party has the 
only remedy of an action for breach of promise. In Scot- 
land, when the B. or engagement can be shown to have 
been a clear, free, and deliberate present consent on the 
part of both the man and woman to form the relationship 
of husband and wife, such a contract may be enforced 
against the recusant party; and indeed it constitutes mar- 
riage itself. See MARRIAGE: PROMISE: HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 

BETRUST, v.: to intrust; to give in trust. 

BETT, or BET, a. bët [AS. det]: in OE., better. 

BETTER, a. bët'tėr, compar. of good [AS. betéra; Dut. 
bet; mod. Dut. beter, better, more: Goth. batiza, better]: 
good in a higher degree; more advanced: AD. with greater 
excellence; more correctly: V. to improve; to raise higher 
in the good qualities of. BETTERS, n. plu. dét'térz, supe- 
riors in social rank. BET’TERING, imp. BETTERED,"pp. 
bét'térd. BETTERMENT, the operation of making better.— 
Syn. of ‘ better, v.’: to ameliorate; improve; correct; mend; 
amend; promote; advance; rectify; emend; reform. 


BETTERTON, bet'ter-ton, THomas: 1635-1710, b. and 
d. London: celebrated actor, for about half a century 
the chief ornament of the English stage. The best con- 
temporary judges, such as Addison, Cibber, etc., bear ad- 
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miring witness to his dramatic powers, which overcame 
the natural disadvantages of a low voice, small eyes, and 
an ungainly figure. His private character was highly es- 
timable, cheerful, modest, and generous. After a retire- 
ment of many years, it became known that his circum- 
stances were very straitened, and it was determined to 
give him a public benefit. The spirited veteran (then in 
his 74th year) appeared, 1709, Apr. 6, with immense éclat 
in the youthful part of Valentine in Congreve’s«Love for 
Love. He acted several times again. Mrs. B. took the 
same rank among contemporary actresses as her husband 
among actors. 


BETTING, oR WAGERING: a contract by which two 
parties or more agree that a certain sum of money, or 
other thing, shall be paid or delivered to one of them on 
the happening or not happening of an uncertain event. 
At common law, wagers are not, per se, void, but statutes 

rohibiting betting have been passed by many of the states. 

hen one loses a wager and gets another to pay the 
money for him, an action lies for the recovery of the 
money. Wagers on the event of an election laid before 
the poll is open, or after it is closed, are illegal. In horse- 
racing, simple bets upon a race are unlawful both in Eng- 
land and the United States. In the case even of a legal 
wager, the authority of a stakeholder, like that of an ar- 
bitrator, may be rescinded by either party before the event 
happens. 

BET’TOLA: town of n. Italy, province of Piacenza, 
about 20 m. s.w. of the town of Piacenza; on the river Nure, 
in a fertile district. Pop. 5,668. 

BETTOR: see under BET. 

BET'ULA: see BIRCH. 

BETULACEA,, bet-i-ld'sé-2, or BETULI'NEZ: see AMEN- 
TACE and BIRCH. 

BETULINE, n. bëét'ù-lin [L. betula; Eng. -ine]: a res- 
inous substance obtained from the bark of the Black 
Birch, Betula nigra. It is also called Birch Camphor. 

BETWAH, bét'wa: river of India, which, after a n.e. 
course of 340 m., joins the Jumna on the right, about 30 
m. to the e.s.e. of Calpee. It rises in the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, which, uniting the West and the East Ghauts at 
their n. extremities, form the dividing ridge between the 
basins of the Nerbudda and the Ganges. It runs through 
beds of iron ore, and waters the towns of Bileah and Jhansi. 
The source of the B. is in lat. 23° 14’ n. and long. 77° 22’ 
e., and its mouth in lat. 25° 57’ and long. 80° 17’. It is de- 
scribed as a great river, being, even in the dry season, half 
a mile wide at its junction with the Jumna. It is, how- 
ever, not navigable in any part of its course. 

BETWEEN, prep. bé-twén' [AS. betweoh, in the middle 
of two—from be, by; tweoh, two]: in the middle; inter- 
mediate; from one to another; noting difference or distinc- 
tion of one from another. BETWEEN DECKS, among seamen, 
the space contained between two decks. BETWIXT, prep. 
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bé-twiat’ [AS. betweor or betwuart, by two]: between; in the 
midst of two. 


BEUKELZOON, Wit1am: d. 1897: a man in humble 
life, belonging to the small town of Biervliet, Holland; 
the first who succeeded in salting and preserving herrings 
in a satisfactory manner. This improvement, said to 
have been made in 1386, gave great impetus to the fish- 
eries of Holland. It is related that the emperor Charles 
V. made a pilgrimage to the tomb of B., and there ate a 
herring in token of remembrance of the inventor. The 
derivation of pickle from B.’s name, also written Beukels, 
Bokel, etc., is fantastic. 

BEUTHEN, boy'tén, or Butom: town of Prussian Sile- 
sia, 50 m. s.e. from Oppeln, near the Polish frontier. It 
has manufactures of woolen cloths and earthenware. The 
language generally spoken is Polish. Pop. (1880) 22,811. 

BEVEL, n. dé0'él [OF. bereau, an instrument like a pair 
of compasses; buveau, a kind of carpenter’s rule: Sp. baivel, 
a square rule]: an instrument like a square for drawing 
angles, consisting of two flat slips moving on a pivot; an 
slope or inclination (see SpLAy): ADJ. angular; crooked; 
sloped off; slant: V. to slant to any angle other than a 
right angle. BEVELLING, imp. bév'él-ling: ADJ. curving or 
bending from a straight line—said of timber: N. the opera- 
tion of cutting toa bevel-angle; in shipbuilding, the curv- 
ing or bending of a timber, etc., agreeably to directions 

iven from the mold loft. BEVELLED, pp. béo'éld: ADJ. 
ormed to a bevel-angle. BEV'ELMENT, n. a name used for 
certain edges or faces formed in mineral bodies. BEVEL- 
GEAR, -gér. in mech., a species of wheel-work where the 
axis or shaft of the leader or driver forms an angle with the 
axis or shaft of the follower or wheel driven: see GEARING. 
BEVEL-WHEEL, a wheel having teeth to work at an angle 
either greater or less than half a right angle. 

BEVELAND, bev'e-lind, NORTH and Sours: two islands 
in the estuary of the Scheldt, Netherlands, province of Zee- 
land. South B. is the largest and most fertile, containing 
84,000 acres. The chief town, Goes (Hoos), near the n. 
side, is well built; pop. 5,000. Making salt, leather, beer, 
candles, oil, chocolate, weaving cottons, and POOE pra 
are the chief industries. South B. produces wheat an 
other grain, colza, madder, potatoes, and fruit abundantly. 
Fish are plentiful. Pop. of South B. 23,000. North B. is 
low and marshy, hasan area of 15,250 acres; pop. 6,000, em- 
ployed with agriculture. Both islands have suffered dread- 
fully from inundations. In 1532, North B. was-completely 
covered with water, many of the inhabitants perishing; 
and it remained submerged for several years. At the same 
time. the flourishing town of Romerswaal was separated 
from South B., and afterwards so encroached on by the sea, 
that the whole of the inhabitants had to leave it The 
islands also suffered considerably from inundation in 1808. 
Within recent years, much good has been effected by 
drainage. 

BEVER, n. déo'ér [OF. bevre; It. bevere—from L. bibërë, 
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BEVERIDGE—BEVERLEY. 
to drink]: in OE., any refreshment taken between regular 
meals; refreshment of drink: V. to partake of refresh- 
ments between meals. BEV'ERING, imp. BEVERED, pp. 
bév'rd. BEVERAGE, n. dév'er-dj [F. bewvrage: OF. bovraige, 
ne a beverage]: a liquor for drinking; an agreeable 
nk. 


BEVERIDGE, běv'er-ýj, W1ıLLIAM, Bishop of St. Asaph: 
1638-1708, Mar. 5; b. Barrow, Leicestershire. He entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the age of fifteen, and 
was noticeable for devotion to the study of oriental lan- 
guages, a treatise on which he published at the age of 
twenty. In 1660, having obtained his degree of M.A., he 
was ordained both deacon and priest. After many excel- 
lent preferments he was, 1704, appointed to the bishopric 
of St. Asaph, having previously refused to accept that of 
Bath and Wells, on the deprivation of Dr. Thomas Kenn, 
for not taking the oaths to the government of William III. 
At his death he left most of his property to the societies 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and the Propa- 

tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. B., who had great 
earning, showed through life diligence, faithfulness to 
duty, and a devout piety. His works, which include one 
on chronology, a collection of canons from the time of the 
apostles to that when the synod of Constantinople restored 
Photius, and various sermons and works of a religious 
kind, were, with his biography, collected and published 
in 9 vols. 8vo, 1824, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne. 


BEVERLAND, bev'er-lint, ADRIAN: b.abt .the middle 
of the 17th c., at Middleburg, Zeeland; d. soon after 1712.: 
Dutch scholar who, by several of his writings, but more 
especially by his unorthodox interpretation of the Fall, 
caused great excitement among the theologians of his day. 
Having studied law, visited Oxford Univ., and settled as 
an attorney in Holland, he published, 1678, his pam- 

hlet, Peccatum Originale, which was not only burnt at the 

ague, but led to his own imprisonment, and to his expul- 
sion from Utrecht and Leyden. On his return to the 
Hague, he wrote De Stolate Virginitatis Jure (The Hague, 
1680), which gave still greater offense. Soon afterwards, 
going to England, he found a supporter in Isaac Vossius, 
and probably received his degree as doctor of civil 
law in Oxford. His virulent attacks against several digni- 
taries of the English Church indicate that he met with 
much theological opposition in England also. Probably 
it was the death of his benefactor, Isaac Vossius, 1689, 
that led him in 1693 to repudiate his earlier writings. He 
became insane, and appears to have died in England. His 
works are now mere bibliographical curiosities. 


BEVERLEY, bdev'er-li: chief town of the E. Riding of 
Yorkshire, Eng., 1 m. w. of the river Hull, with which it 
communicates by canal, and 10 m. n.n.w. of the city of 
Hull. Its trade consists in corn, coal, and leather, and 
there are several whiting and agricultural implement man- 
ufactories. In B. is the superb Gothic minster or the 
Collegiate Church of St. John, ranking next to York min- 
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ster among the ecclesiastical structures of the country, and 
exhibiting different styles of Gothic architecture; the old- 
est part being of the 13th c. The choir contains the cel- 
ebrated Percy shrine, of exquisite workmanship. The 
grammar-school of B. is so old, that the date of ‘ts founda- 
tion is unknown. B arose out of a priory founded about 
700, and received its name from Beverlac, ‘lake of beavers,’ 
from the great number of these animals in a neighboring 
lake or morass. Pop. (1871) 10,218; (1881) 11,442. 

BEVERLOO, dd-ver-id’: village of Belgium, province 
of Limbourg, 12 m. n.w. of Hasselt. On the extensive 
heaths near is the permanent military camp for the instruc- 
tion of the Belgian army. 


BEVERLY: post viil. and tp., Essex co., Mass., on a 
small inlet of the ocean, 2 m. n.e. from Salem, with which 
it is connected by a bridge, 18 m. n.ne. from Boston, on 
the Boston and Maine railroad (Eastern Division). It con- 
tains a national bank, a weekly paper, an insurance com- 
pany, and. manufactories of woolen goods, cotton, Car- 
riages, and shoes. It has a good harbor, and derives con- 
siderable benetit from the fisheries. The B. beaches are 
peculiarly fine, and between B. and Manchester the 
picturesque ‘ Beverly shore’ is lined with beautiful resi- 
dences in ornamental grounds, many of them occupied in 
summer by wealthy Boston families. The value of tax- 
able property in B., 1880, was $8,064,050; pop. (1870) 
6,507; (1880) 8,448. 

BE'VERWYK, dd'ver-wik: pleasant village in n. Hol- 
land, with extensive meadows on one side and well-wooded 
country-seats on the other, 7 m. n. from Haarlem. Straw- 
berries and vegetables are cultivated for the Amsterdam 
and Haarlem markets There is a haven with a branch 
canal leading to the large canal from the North Sea to 
Amsterdam. Pop. 4,000. 

BEVILE, n. bëv'l [see BEVEL]: in Aer., any opening or 
appearance like a bevel or slant. 

BEVY, n. bév't [It. beva, a bevy: F. bevée, a flock or 
brood]: a flock of birds; a company; a number of young 
women. 

BEWAIL, v. 5é-wal' [AS. be; Icel. väla, to lament]: to 
lament: to express grief or sorrow for. BEWAIL'ING, imp.: 
ApJ. lamenting. BEWAILED, pp. dé-wdld. BEWAIL'INGLY, 
ad. -lt. BEWAILABLE, a. bé-wdl'd-bl, that may be sorrowed 
for. BEWAIL'rNG and BEWAIL'MENT, n. lamentation; the 
act of mourning for. BEWAIL'ER, n. one who.—Syn. of 
‘bewail’: to bemoan; lament; deplore. 


BEWARE, v. bé-war’ [AS. bewarian; Dan. bevare; OE. 
be, war, wary]: to take care—followed by ‘of’; to 
with caution; to avoid. Note.—This verb is now used only 
in the infinitive and imperative, and was in OE. written as 
two words—de ware. 

BEWDLEY, bdiid'lé (formerly Beaulieu, from its pleasant 
situation): municipal borough on the right bank of the 
Severn, in the n.w. of Worcestershire, 14 m. n.n.w. of 
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Worcester. It has manufactures of leather, combs, lan- 
tern leaves, carpets, and iron and brass wares. The chief 
transit for goods is by the Severn. Near the town is a 
public park of 400 acres, with fine groves of elm, oak, and 
plane. Pop. (1881) 3,088. 

BEWEEP, v. dé-wép' [be, and weep]: in OE., to weep 
over; to bedew with tears; to weep. 

BEWET, v. bč-wët' [be, and wet]: in OE., to moisten or 
wet; to bedew. 

BEWHORE, v. bé-hor' [be, and whore]: in OE., to pro- 
nounce or call a whore; to prostitute. 

BEWICK, bù'ik, THomas: 1753-1828, Nov. 8; b. Cherry- 
burn, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng.: wood-engraver. 
Apprenticed to Beilby, an engraver in Newcastle, he 
was intrusted at the age of 17 with the cutting of the 
whole of the diagrams in Hutton’s treatise on Mensuration. 
He afterwards illustrated Gay’s Fables, obtaining, 1775, for 
one of the cuts, the Old Hound, the prize which the 
Soc. of Arts had offered for the best wood-engraving. In 
1790, B., who had entered into partnership with Mr. 
Beilby, completed, with his brother John, who was his 
pupil, the illustrations for a General History of British Quad- 
rupeds, which raised his reputation far above any of his 
contemporaries, and gained for him the appellation of the 
reviver of wood-engraving. Considered as works of art, 
these illustrations are still unrivalled in graphic force of 
expression and fidelity to nature, though the great mechan- 
ical improvements in the art introduced since give superior 
clearness and delicacy of execution to some of the best 
cuts of the present day. Assisted by his brother, B. illus- 
trated Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village, Parnell’s 
Hermit, and Somerville’s Chase; and in 1797 appeared the 
first vol. of his History of British: Birds, followed, 1804, by 
the second. This splendid work was entirely B.’s own, 
his brother having died 1795. B.’s last work, the unfin- 
ished proofs of which he received the Saturday before his 
death, at Gateshead, is called Waiting for Death, and 
represents, with great pathos and truth, an old worn-out 
horse. It was designed to assist in the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. A large cut of a bull—of the Cale- 
donian breed—is considered B.’s chef-d'œuvre. B. had 
many pupils, some of whom became eminent engravers. 
See Life by Thomson (1882), and Dobson (1884). 

BEWILDER, v. bé-wil'dér [Ger. verwildern, to grow 
wild or unruly: be, and Icel. viir, wandering at large]: to 
wander at large, having missed one’s way; to perplex; to 
puzzle; to lead astray. BEWIL'DERNG, imp. BEwIL- 
DERED, pp. -déerd. EWILDEREDLY, ad. bč-wil derd-li. 
BEWILDERMENT, n. the state of one bewildered; confusion. 
—Syn. of ‘bewilder’: to perplex; confuse; entangle; 
puzzle; confound. 

BEWITCH, v. bé-wich’ [AS. be, wiecian, to be a witch; 
_ wicce, a witch]: to gain power over by charms or incanta- 
tions; to please in the highest degree; to fascinate—used 
often in a bad sense. Bewrrcn'tne, imp.: ApJ, having 
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wer to charm or fascinate. BEWITCHED, pp. bé-wicht’. 

EWITCH’'ER, n. one who. BEWITCH'ERY, n. -é7-2, irre- 
sistible power possessed by any person or thing over a 
creature; fascination. BEWITCH'INGLY, ad. -li. BEWITCH'- 
MENT, n. irresistless power over; fascination. 


BEWITS, n. bē'wăts: the leathern straps with which 
bells are fastened to the hawk’s legs. 

BEWRAY, v. bé-rd’ [AS. be, wregan, to accuse, to dis- 
cover: Goth. vrohjun; Ger. riigen, to accuse]: to make 
manifest the presence of; to give such signs of existence as 
to attract notice; to show; to discover; to betray. BEwRay’- 
ING, imp. BEWRAYED, pp. bé-rdd’. 

BEX, dd: village in the Swiss canton of Vaud, on the high 
road to the Simplon, about 26 m. s.e. of Lausanne; remark- 
able for its extensive salt mines, salt works, and sulphur 
baths. One of the mines, called Du Bouillet, has a gallery 
74 ft. high, and 5 ft. wide, extending horizontally into 
the mountain more than 2,000 yards. The quantity of salt 
annually produced at B. is between 1,000 and 2,000 tons. 
Pop. (1880) 3,958. 

BEXAR, b'ar, or bd-har', SAN ANTONIO DE: town in 
Texas: see San ANTONIO. 

BEY, n. bä (Turk. beg, a prince or chief]: the governor 
of a Turkish province; a prince. BEY'LIK, the province 
governed. by a bey. 


BEYERLAND, bier-lånt: district in s. Holland, bound- 
ed s. by the Hollandsch Diep and Haringvliet. The people 
are engaged in agriculture, have many orchards, and 
grow flax extensively. An inland shipping trade is carried 
on in summer. It has several thriving villages, of which 
Old B. has.5,000 inhabitants; South B., 1,708; and New 
B., 1,500; the whole canton, 16,000. 

BEYOND, ad. prep. bé-yond' [AS. begeond—from geond, 
thither, yonder]: at a distance; at the further side; out of 
reach; above. TO GO BEYOND, to surpass; to deceive. 

BEYROUT, or BEUT, bd'rét: Berothai or Berothah of 
the Old Test. (2 Sam. viii. 8; Ezekiel xlvii. 16); and the 
Berytus of the Romans: town on the coast of Syria. It 
was besieged and captured by Baldwin I., King of Jerusa- 
lem, 1111; recaptured from the Christians, 1187. In 1197, 
it again came into the hands of the Christians, and then 
successively under the Saracen, Seljukian, and Turkish sul- 
tans. In course of the operations to support the Turkish 
claims against the assumed power of the pasha of Egypt, 
B., in 1840-1, was bombarded by the English fleet arate 
Sir C. Napier, taken, and delivered over to the Turks. 
There are three castles still standing out in the sea, whose 
battered walls bear witness to the efficacy of the British 
cannon. There are no ancient monuments worth visiting. 

B. is a flourishing commercial city, in a most picturesque 

osition on the Syrian coast, at the foot of Lebanon, 55 m. 

rom Damascus, and 147 from Jerusalem. It is the chief 
seaport, market-town, and emporium of all the trade with 
the shores of Syria, Paiestine. and Cilicia. Several British * 
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merchants are established in B., and there is a branch here 
of an English bank (the Ottoman). B. supplies the Leba- 
non, Damascus, and the north of Syria to Antioch and 
Joppa, with European manufactures and goods. French 
steamers, carrying mails, leave B. every week for Marseille. 
British steamers ply regularly between England and B. 
every fortnight, bringing Manchester manufactures, prints, 
chintzes, Birmingham and Sheffield cutlery, etc., and re- 
turning to Sng ens with madder roots, wool, silk, and bitu- 
men. Since 1859, a direct trade has been carried on be- 
tween B. and the United States, the articles sent to the 
United States being wool and olive-oil; and since the open- 
ing of the Suez canal, a direct eastern trade in spices, in- 
digo, and mocha coffee has sprung up. There is good an- 
chorage in the roadstead, with shelter during stormy 
weather in the Beyrout river, about 3 m. Fom the 
town; and in 1874, $50,000 was allotted by the authorities 
for the construction of a harbor. The commerce of B. has 
of late years very largely increased, the annual value of im- 
ports having risen between 1848 and 1880 from $2,750,000 
to about $7,500,000. The exports rose from a little over 
$1,000,000 to about $3,500,000. About half the total im- 
ports are irom Great Britain. In 1880, over 4,000 vessels, 
with a burden of 400,000 tons, visited B. A commercial 
tribunal, composed of European and native merchants, to 
adjudicate all mercantile disputes and bankruptcies, has 
lately been established; and consuls from all nations reside 
at Beyrout. Ship-building has begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the natives, who have built and launched at B. 
several vessels of fifty to eighty tons within the last few 
years. There are extensive factories in the neighborhood, 
pees ‘Syrian silk,’ much esteemed in the London and 

yon markets. In 1859, a line of omnibuses, the first in 
Syria, was established at B. The natives at first regarded 
them with astonishment, and crowded from all sides to see 
them pass. A French company completed, 1862, a good road 
from B. to Damascus. In 1875, an English company com- 
pleted an extensive system of water-works, wenn a 
supply of excellent water from the Nahr-el-kelb, or Dog 
river, a distance of 9 m. The town has lately been im- 
proved by the removal of the walls which formerly sur- 
rounded it. From its proximity to the mountains of Leba- 
non, on which the climate is most agreeable and salu- 
brious B. is an attractive place of residence; and it might 
rise into importance but for its odious Turkish custom-house 
arrangements and system of government, A considerable 
increase in population is due to the settlement, 1860, of 
numbers of the Christian refugees from Damascus. The 
majority of the inhabitants are nominally Christian. B. is 
a seat of successful labor by missionaries from America and 
Britain. Pop. (1835) 12,000; (1887) abt. 80,000. 

BEZA, be'za, THEODORE (properly, De Béze): 1519, June 
24—1605, Oct. 18; b. of a noble family at Vezelai, Bur- 
gundy: next to Calvin the most energetic and influential 
of the Genevese reformers. He received an admirable 
education in Orleans, from Melchior Wolmar, a German, 
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who was especially learned in the Greek language, and 
also imbued with the principles of the Reformation, which 
he communicated to his pupil. As early as 15389, B. be- 
came known as a writer of witty and elegant but indecent 
verses, the publication of which (1548) caused him many 
bitter regrets in after-days, when his heart was purer. In 
his twentieth year, he obtained his degree as licentiate of 
civil law, and went to live in Paris, where he appears to 
have spent several years in a kind of fashionable dissipa- 
tion, though he does not accuse himself of any gross prof- 
ligacy. B. possessed a handsome figure, which, together 
with his fine talents and good birth, opened to him the 
most brilliant prospects. Although not a priest, he 
pocketed the revenues of two benefices, while his income 
was largely increased by the death of an elder brother. It 
was the desire of his relatives that he should enter the 
priesthood, but a private marriage which B. had contracted 
rendered this impossible. A severe illness now attacked 
him, during which the folly and sinfulness of his career 
vividly presented themselves to his conscience; he re- 
pented, and on his recovery, in order to avoid the perils 
and perplexities of his position, he went to Geneva with 
his wife, 1548, Oct. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
Greek prof. at Lausanne, an oftice which he held for ten 
years. In 1550, he published with success a melodrama, 
entitled The Sacrifice of Abraham, and delivered lectures 
on the Epistle to the Romans and the Epistles of Peter to 
crowded audiences. Out of these lectures ultimately 
sprang his translation of the New Test. into Latin. In 
1559, he went to Geneva, where he became Calvin’s ablest 
coadjutor, and was appointed a theological prof. and pres. 
of the college. He had already signalized himself by his 
work De Hereticis a Civili Magistratu puniendis, in which, 
like many other good but mistaken men, he approved of 
the burning of Servetus. His diplomatic tact was particu- 
larly good. He induced the king of Navarre to exert his 
influence on behalf of the persecuted French Protestants, 
and was pursuaded by the latter to attend the conference 
of Rom. Cath. and Protestant divines, at Poissy, 1561. 
Here his courage, presence of mind, and dexterity made a 
very favorable impression on the French court. Catharine 
de’ Medicis entertained so high an opinion of his abilities, 
that she desired him to remain in France. While in Paris, 
he often preached before the king of Navarre and Condé. 
On the outbreak of the civil war, he accompanied the lat- 
ter as a kind of military chaplain, and after his capture 
attached himself to Coligny. In 1568, he once more re- 
turned to Geneva. In the following year, Calvin died, 
and the care of the Genevese church now fell principally 
upon his shoulders. He presided over the synods of 
French Reformers, held at Rochelle 1571, and at Nimes 
1572. In 1574, he wasdeputed by Condé to transact im- 
portant business at the court of the Palatinate; and in 1586 
measured himself with the Wiirtemberg divines, especially 
Jacob Andrei, at the religious conference held at Montbe- 
liard. In 1588, his first wife died, and although verging 
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on seventy years of age, he married another—an awkward 
incident, it must be confessed, of which his enemies, the 
Jesuits, tried to make a handle; but B., who still retained 
complete mastery over his faculties, retorted with his accus- 
tomed liveliness and skill. Eight years before his death, 
his calumniators spread the extremely foolish report that 
B. was dead, and at the last hour had returned to the bosom 
of the church. The witty patriarch replied in a poem full 
of sparkling vigor. 

B. was thoroughly grounded in the principles of his 
master, Calvin, in whose spirit he vigorously ruled the 
Genevan Church for 40 years, exercising the influence of a 
patriarch. To secure its unity, strength, and permanence, 
he spared no pains, sacrificing even his personal posses- 
sions. By his abundant learning, his persevering zeal, his 
acute intellect, his fine eloquence, and his impressive 
character, he rendered it important services. His num- 
erous theological writings, however, are not attractive to 
posterity, and have almost ceased to be read. The works 
by which he is best known are his translation of the New 

est. into Latin, and his History of the French Protestants 
from 1521 to 1563. 

seo , n. b@'zan: a Bengalee white or striped cotton 
cloth. 

BEZANTLER, n. béz-dni'ler [L. bis, twice; Eng. antler): 
the second antler of a stag. 

BEZANTS, be-zănts': circular pieces of bullion, gen- 
erally gold, without any impression, supposed to repre- 
sent the old coinage of Byzantium, brought home b 
the Crusaders, hence of frequent occurrence as heral- 
dic charges. B. are generally introduced into the arms of 
banks, and also into those of individuals who have been 
specially connected with money. Similar figures, when 
not colored or (gold), or argent (silver), are known in her- 
aldry by the general term of roundels. A bezanty cross is 
a cross composed of B.; and bezanty, or bezantée, is the 
term used when the shield, or any particular charge, is 
strewed with bezants. 

BEZDAN, bčz-dán': a market-town of the Austrian em- 
pire, in the Hungarian province of Bacs, about 3 m. e. of 
oe Danube, and 12 m. w.n.w. from Zombor. Pop. (1880) 

, 715. 

BEZEL, n. béz'ël [Sp. bisel, the basil edge of the plate: 
F. biseau, aslant]: the ledge which surrounds and retains 
a jewel or other object in the cavity in which it is set. 

BEZIERS, bd-ze-d': city of France, dept. of Herault; lat. 
43° 21’ n., long. 3° 18’ e.; pleasantly situated on a hill, in 
the midst of a fertile region, at the junction of the Orb and 
the Canal du Midi, about 38 m. s.w. of Montpellier. It 
contains some interesting architectural and antique build- 
ings—the principal being the cathedral, a noble Gothic 
edifice; the churches of La Madeleine and St. Aphrodise; 
and the ancient episcopal palace. The old citadel nas been 
destroyed, but the walls remain, and form a promenade. 
B. has manufactures of silk stockings, woolens, gloves, 
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parchment, glass, soap, leather, and much esteemed con- 
fectioneries. It has also extensive brandy distilleries, and 
is the centre of most of the trade of the district. The town 
is supplied with water raised from the Orb by a steam-. 
engine. Pop. (1876) 36,928; (1881) 42,135. 

.isa pice of great antiquity, and contains Roman re- 
mains. It is historically interesting in connection with the 
massacre of the Albigenses, its inhabitants having been in- 
discriminately put to the sword by Simon de Montfort and 
the pope’s legate, for having afforded protection to the 
fugitives in 1209. B. suffered also in the religious wars of 
the 16th century. 

BEZIQUE, a. ba-zek’ [F.]: a French card-game. 

BEZOAR-STONE, déz'dr-ston [OF. bezoar—from Port. 
bezoar—from Pers. pad, expelling; zahar, poison]: stony 
concretion found in the stomachs of goats or antelopes,, 
and formerly much valued for imaginary medicinal vir- 
tues, particularly as an antidote to poisons. Concretions 
of various kinds are found in the stomachs of herbivorous 
quadrupeds, generally having for their nucleus some small 
indigestible substance which has been taken into the 
stomach. Sometimes they are of a radiating structure; 
sometimes formed of concentric layers; sometimes they are 
composed principaliy of superphosphate of lime, some- 
times of phosphate of ammonia or magnesia. Other con- 
cretions found in the intestines, etc., of various animals 
are sometimes called bezoar. See CALCULI. The value of 
a B. being supposed to increase with its size, the larger 
ones have been sold, particularly in India, for very great 
prices. In geol., B. is a stony concretion usually composed 
of several crusts one within the other, and closely coher- 
ing. Brzoarpic, bé'20-dr'dik, of or like bezoar. EZOAR 
GOAT, a kind of gazelle which produces the bezoar. 

BEZONIAN, n. be-26'ni-an [F. besoin, want]: a person 
in want; a beggar; a low fellow; a scoundrel. 

BHADAR'SA: town of British India, in the chief-com- 
missionership of Oude, on the Tons, 75 m. e. from Luck- 
now. Here is an eleemosynary establishment, founded by 
the Nawab Vizier Asaf ud Dowlah, with an endowment of 
15,000 rupees a year, the proceeds of which are divided 
indiscriminately among Mussulman and Hindu religious 
mendicants. It is under the charge of a Seiad, or de- 
scendant of Fatima. Pop. of B. 5,000, of which 2,000 are 
Mussulmans. 

BHADRINATH, b’hidd-rin Gv’h': town of Gurhwal, in 
the lieut.governorship of the N.W. Provinces, India; in a 
valley of the Himalaya, 25 m. s. of the Manah Pass, which 
leads into Tibet; lat. 30° 44' n., long. 79° 82’ e. Its highest 
point is 10,294 ft. above the sea; while about 12 m. to the 
w. is a group of summits, called the Bhadrinath Peaks, 
having the respective elevations of 23,441, 23,236, 22,934, 
22,754, 22,556, and 21,895 ft.; the e. also, and the s.w., ` 

resenting detached mountains of similar magnitude. B. 
is on the right bank of the Vishnugunga, a feeder of the 
Aluknunda, which itself again unites with the Bhageer- 
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ettee to form the Ganges. The chief attraction of the 
place is its temple, which, though the existing edifice is 
modern, is said to be an establishment of prat antiquity. 
This temple overhangs a tank about 80 ft. square, sup- 
plied, by a subterranean passage, from a thermal spring in 
the neighborhood. As ablution in these watersis held to 
cleanse from all past sins, B. is a grand resort of pilgrims, 
every year bringing large numbers, but every twelfth 

ear, when a periodical festival is celebrated, collecting 
fally 50,000. From Nov. to April, the temple and its deity 
‘are abandoned even by the attendant Brahmins, on ac- 
count of the cold. 


BHAGAVAD-GITA (i. e., Revelations from the Deity): 
title of a religious metaphysical poem, interwoven as an epi- 
sode in the great Indian epic poem of the Mahabhfrata (q.v.). 
Two hostile armies, the nearly related Kurus and Pandus, are 
drawn up ready for battle; the trumpets sound the opening of 
the combat; and the Pindu Ardshuna mounts his chariot, 
which is guided by the Deity himself as charioteer, in the 
human form of Krishna. But when Ardshuna perceives in 
the hostile army his relatives, the friends of his youth, and 
his teachers, he hesitates to commence the struggle, held 
back by the doubt whether it were lawful for him, for the 
sake of the earthly gain of reconquering his father’s king- 
dom, to transgress the divinely approved ordinances for the 
government of the state. Upon this, Krishna sets forth, in 
a series of eighteen poetic lectures, the necessity of proceed- 
ing, unconcerned as to the consequences. In the progress of 
his long discourse, a complete system of Indian religious 
philosophy is developed, in which the highest problems of 
the human mind are treated with clearness of thought and 
ofogenee of language. It is impossible to determine when 
and by whom the work was composed. It is not, however, 
one of the first attempts of Indian philosophy, for it is 
rather of an eclectic nature; and before it could have been 
composed, there must have been a long period of intel- 
lectual cultivation in many philosophic schools. It is not 
unlikely that it was written in the first century after Christ. 
The work islooked upon with great reverence in India. and 
has been the subject of numerous commentaries (the best is 
that of Sridhara-Svémin, pub. Calcutta, 1832), and it has 
likewise been translated into various Indian dialects. Five 
different metrical versions in Hindi appeared in Borba, 
1842; a translation into the Telugu dialect in Madras, 1840; 
into the Canarese, Bangalore, 1846, etc. The best critical 
edition of the Sanskrit text is tkat of A. W. von Schlegel 
(2d ed., Bonn, 1846), to which is added a Latin translation. 
Among the translations is that into English by Wilkins 
(Lond. 1785), who. had the credit of first making the work 
known in Europe; that into German, by Pciper (Leip. 1884); 
and the Greek transiation by Galanos (Athens, (1848). See 
W. von Humtoldt’s treatise, Upon the Episodes of the Ma- 
hâbhârata (Berlin, 1827); and see the B. translated by 
nE, forming vol. viii. of The Sacred Books of the East 

BHAGULPORE': cap. of a district and division of the 
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same name in Behar, presidency of Bengal; lat. 25° 11' n., 
long. 87° e. It stands on the right bank of the Ganges, 
here 7 m. widein the rainy season. A seminary for English 
instruction has been established here by the British govern- 
ment. B. is the headquarters of the troops for keeping in 
check the Sonthal tribes. In the vicinity of the town are 
two round towers about 70 ft. in height, of the origin or ob- 
ee at which nothing is known. Pop. of town (1881) 

BHAGULPORE, the district, contains 4,268sq.m. It lies s. 
of Nepaul, in lat. 24° 32'-26° 35’ n., long. 86° 21'-87° 33’ e. 
About a fifth is covered by hills, which, stretching to the 
s.w., connect themselves with the Vindhya Mountains, the 

nd dividing-ridge between the Nerbudda and the Ganges. 

op (1881) 1.966,158. 

HAGULPORE, the division, has 20,492 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 
8,063,160. 

BHAMO, 0’hd-mé': town of Burmah, on the Upper Irra- 
waddy, 40 m. tothe w. of the Chinese frontier, and 180 to 
the n.n.e. of Ava. It contains 1,000 houses, and has round 
it many populous villages. It is the chief mart of the trade 
with China, the imports being woolens, cottons, and silks, 
brought chiefly by caravans. B. has a considerable trade 
also with the tribes of the neighborhood, who exchange 
their native produce for salt rice, and a sauce made of dried- 
fish. There is a British resident, and steamers ply to Ran- 
goon. ; 

BHANG: the correct spelling of Banaue, which see: 
see also HEMP. 

BHANPURA: see BAMPURA. 

BHARTRIHARI, bhidr'tri hart: celebrated Indian 
writer of apothegms. Little is known regarding his life. 
A legendary story makes him the brother of King Vikra- 
maditya, who lived B.c. Ist c., and relates of him, that, 
after a wild and licentious youth, he betook himself in later 
years to the ascetic life of a hermit. His name has been 
given to a collection of 300 apothegms—whether it be that 
he actually wrote them, or, as is more probable, that the 
apothegms were popular works, written by many various 
authors, but ascribed, according to the Indian custom, to 
some personage well known among the people in legends 
and tales. Cheerful descriptions from nature. and charm- 
ing pictures of love, alternate in these apothegms, with 
wise remarks upon the relations of life, and profound 
thoughts upon the Deity and the immortality of the soul. 
Bohlen has published an excellent critical edition (Berlin, 
1833), with a supplement, Variw Lectiones (Berlin, 1850), 
as wellasa successful metrical translation into German, 
(Hamburg, 1835). B. has a certain special interest as hav- 
ing been the first Indian author known in Europe, 200 of 
his apothegms having been translated, 1653, by the mis- 
sionary, Abraham Roger, in a learned work pub. Nurem- 
berg, under the quaint title, Open Gates to Hidden Heathen- 
ism 


BHATGONG, J’hdt-gd-in': one of the chief towns of 
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Nepaul, about 9 m. s.e. from Khatmandu. It contains a 
peers of striking appearance, and other notable buildings. 

t is the favorite residence of the Brahmans of Nepaul, 
who form the greater part of itsinhabitants. Pop. esti- 
mated 12,000; butit is supposed to have once contained 
60,000 inhabitants. 


BHAVANI-KUDAR, bhd-vi'ne-ké-dér', or BHOVANT- 
KUDAR: town in the presidency of Madras, dist. of Coim- 
batoor, 58 m. n.e. of the city of Coimbatoor. It takes its 
name from its position at the confluence of the Bhavani 
or Bhovani, and the Cauvery. It is worthy of notice 
cheny for its temples of Vishnu and Siva. Pop. (1871) 

BHAWLPOOR, bhawl-pôr': cap. of the protected state 
of B. in India; on a tributary of the Ghara, which, formed 
by the junction of the Sutlej and the Beas, falls into the 
Chenab about 50 m. further down; lat. 29° 24’ n., and long. 
71’ 47° e. It has acircuit of 4 m., part, however, of the 
enclosed space being occupied by groves of trees. B. has 
manufactures of scarfs and turbans, chintzes and other 
cottons, and the immediate neighborhood is remarkably 
fertile in grain, sugar, indigo, and tobacco, with an abun- 
dance of mangoes, oranges, apples, and other fruits, in per- 
fection. Much butter is produced. For external com- 
merce, B. is favorably placed, at the junction of three 
routes respectively from the e., s.e., and s., while towards 
the n. the Hindu merchants, who are very enterprising, 
-have dealings with Bokhara, and even with Astrakhan, 
Pop. estimated, 20,000. 

BHAWLPOOR, the state, lies in lat. 27° 41'-80° 25’ n.; and 
iong. 69° 30'-73° 58' e.; about 15,000 sq. m., with rather 
more than 88 inhabitants to a sq.m. The country is re- 
markably level: only about one-sixth is capable of cultiva- 
tion. The fertile portion, skirting the Ghara and the 
Indus, has a purely alluvial soil; but the remainder, though 
presenting many traces of former cultivation and popula- 
tion, is now, from want of water, an irreclaimable desert 
either of hard dry clay, or of loose shifting sands. Besides 
beasts of chase, such as tigers, boars, etc., B. abounds in 
domestic animals, such as camels. kine, buffaloes, goats, 
and broad-tailed sheep. In few parts of the world are pro- 
visions finer or cheaper. Principal exports are cotton, 
sugar, indigo, hides, drugs, dye-stuffs. wool, ghee or but- 
ter, and provisions in general. Principal imports are the 
wares of Britain and India. In 1866, the state, at the re- 
quest of the leading men, was taken under British manage- 
ment till the young nabob should be of age. The great 
majority of the inhabitants are Mohammedans. Pop. (1881) 
573,000. 

BHEL, or BAEL: see ÆGLE. 

BHOOJ, bhóôj or bj: cap. of Cutch, in India, situated at 
the foot of a fortified hill of the same name, where a temple 
has been erected to the cobra da capella; lat. 28° 15’ n., long. 
69° 44' e., about 85 m. from the sea. Its mosques and pago- 
das, interperse:l with plantations of dates, give to the town 
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an imposing appearance from a distance. In 1819 it suffered 
severely from an earthquake. It is celebrated through India 
for its manufactures in gold and silver. Pop. (1881) 22,808. 


BHOPAL, bo'pawl: cap. of the territory of the same 
name, in India; lat. 23° 14’ n., long. 77° 88'e. It is sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated stone-wall 2 m. in circuit. The 
fort, which is the residence of the nawab, stands on a huge 
rock outside the town. B. is worthy of notice mainly in 
connection with two immense tanks in the immediate neigh- 
vorhood—one of them being 2 m. in length, and the other 
measuring 44 m. by 14}. As each sends forth a river, they 
have probably been formed by the embanking and damming 
up of their respective streams. 

BHOPAL, the territory, is a protected state, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the gov.gen. It is within the 
basins of the Ganges and Nerbudda; lat. 22° 82'-23° 46' n., 
long. 76° 25'-78 50’ e.; estimated 6,874 sq. m., with a pop- 
ulation of 188 to the square mile. Though the vast mass 
of the people are Hindus, yet the government is Moham- 
medan, and is understood to be more popular in its character 
than any other in India. Pop. (1881) 954,901. 

BHOTAN, or Booran, b0-tan’: an independent territory in 
the n.e. of India, on thes. slope of the Himalayas; lat. 26° 18’ 
-28° 2’ n., long. 88° 32'-92° 30’ e.; bounded on the e.by Assam, 
on the s. by Bengal, and on the w. by Sikkim. In Behm and 
Wagner’s Bevölkerung der Erde (Gotha, 1882), its area is 
estimated at 13,585 sq. m., and its population at 200,000. 
With summits exceecling 22,000 ft., the whole surface may 
be described as mountainous, with a gradual slope from n. 
tos. Generally speaking, the middle ranges are most pro- 
ductive. While the s. presents but a scanty vegetation, and 
the n. rises far above the limit of perpetual snow, the central 
regions, at an elevation of 8,000 or 10,000 ft. above the sea, 
are covered with the finest forests of oak and pine. Nearly 
all sorts of grain—wheat, barley, rice, maize, and buck- 
wheat—are here and there cultivated on favorable spots; 
but much grain is still imported from Bengal, being obtained, 
as well as sugar and tobacco, in return for native cloths, 
rock-salt, rhubarb, Tibet goods, mules, and ponies. The 
religion is Buddhism, the monastic endowments of its priests 
absorbing a large part of the national property. The govern- 
ment. almost purely ecclesiastical, is in the hands of an 
oligarchy. The Dherma Rajah, the nominal head, is treated 
-Tather as a god than as a sovereign; while the Deb Rajah, 
the actual head, is controlled in almost everything by a 
council of eight. Polyandry and polygamy equally conspire 
to keep down the numbers of the population. 

BHOWAN, 2’ho-win', or BHOWANY, 0’ho-wd'né, or BHE- 
WANNEE, or BuIwaAnl, bé-206n'né: town of British India, 
or eae Hissar, Punjab, 55 m. w. of Delhi. Pop. (1881) 
83,762. 

BHUJI, bhú'jë, or Brot, bë'jè: small hill-state of India, 
extending about 20 m. along the left bank of the Sutlej, and 
about 7 m. at its greatest breadth. Having been overrun by 
the Goorkhas, it was, on their expuision, bestowed by the 
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ein government on the present family. Pop. abt. 
2, . 

BHURTPORE, b’'húrt-pőr: cap. of the protected state of 
the same name in India; a large town, measuring about 8 
m. in circuit; lat. 27° 13’ n., long. 77° 32’ e., 85 miles w. of 
Agra. It is worthy of notice chiefly on account of its two 
sieges by the British forces in 1805 and 1827. The strength 
of the place lay in a mud-wall, practically shot-proof, and 
a surrounding ditch, which might at any time be filled with 
water from a neighboring lake. Pop. (1881) 66,163. 

BHURTPORE, the protected state, is in lat. 26° 48'-27° 50 
n., long. 76° 54'-77° 49' e.; estimated 1.974 sq. m. The 
country suffers from want of water, having only three 
perennial streams, of which two are mere rills in the dry 
season; yet in many parts the soil is rendered highly pro- 
ductive by means of irrigation. Principal crops are grain, 
cotton, and sugar. In the height of summer the climate 
has been compared to the extreme glow of an iron-foundry, 
the thermometer having been known to stand at 130° F. in 
the shade. The rajah’s revenue is stated at £242,375 a year; 
and his military force is said to amount to 5,400 men of all 
arms. Pop. (1881) 645,540—an average of less than 330 to 
a sq. mile. 

BHYSTIE, n., also BHEEstTIE, n. bës'ti [Pers. bhystie, 
sent from heaven—from bhyst, heaven]: in India, a water- 
carrier; a water-vendor. 

BI, bř or òi, or Bis, dis [L. twice]: a common prefix, 
meaning two, twice, double, in two. Note —When com- 

unds beginning with Br are not found, mark the mean- 
ing of Bı, and turn to the principal word. 

BIA, n. bī'å: a Siamese name for the small shells called 
cowries throughout the East Indies. 

BIAF'RA, Brcar or: large bay of the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the w. coast of Africa, at the head of the Gulf of Guinea, 
between Cape Formosa (which divides it from the Bight of 
Benin) on the n. and Cape Lopez on the s. Its extreme 
width between these two points is nearly 600 m., its depth, 
to the mouth of the Old Calabar river, about 250 m. The 
n. shores of the Bight, comprehended under the gencral name 
or the Calabar coast, and the e. coast, s. of Cape St. John, 
are low and flat. Near Old Calabar the country becomes 
hilly, and opposite Fernando Po it rises into the lofty range 
of the Cameroons. The principal rivers flowing into the 
Bight are the Niger. or Quorra, the New and Old Calabar 
rivers, the Rio del Rey, the Cameroon, and the Gaboon. The 
creeks and estuaries of the rivers are generally lined with 
dense thickets of mangrove, which sometimes grow in the 
water, their lower branches covered with oysters. In the 
Bight of B. are the three islands of Fernando Po, St. Thom- 
as, and Prince’s Island. The chicf European stations on 
the coast are Duke Town, in Old Calabar, where there is a 
flourishing missionary station, and Naango, or Gcorge’s 
Town, a small commercial town on the estuary of the Gaboon. 

BIALYSTOK, be-dl-is-tik': fortified town of w. Russia, 
in the gov. of Grodno; on the Bialy, an affluent of the 
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Narew, 45 m. s.w. of Grodno; lat. 53° 8' n., long. 23° 18'e. 
B. is well built; lime-trees border several of the streets, and. 
give it a very pleasant aspect. It has a palace and park, now 
belonging to the municipality, but formerly belonging to 
the Counts of Braniski, and called the ‘ Versailles of Poland,’ 
a commodious market, and several churches. It has manu- 
factures of woolens, hats, leather, soap, tallow, etc. Pop. 
(1880) 36,252. 

BIANA, de-dn'd: town of India, in the Rajpoot state 
Bhurtpore; anciently of much greater importance than 
now, and one of the most famous forts in India. The 
town contains many temples, and the whole ridge of the 
hill is covered with the remains of large buildings. A 
high pillar of stone called Bhim Lat, or the Staff of Bhim, 
is conspicuous over a wide extent of country. 

BIANCAVILLA, bde-dn'ki-vil'ld: town of Sicily; in the 

rovince of, and about 14 m. n.w. of, the city of Catania. 

tis about 10 m. from Mount Etna, on the s.w. declivity 
of which mountain it is situated. It has a trade in grain, 
cotton, and silk. Pop. (1881) 138,021. 

BIANCHINI, be-dn-ké'né, FRANCESCO: antiquary and 
astronomer: 1662, Dec. 13—1729, March; b. Verona, where 
he received his early education in the Jesuits’ College. At 
Padua he studied theology, mathematics, and above all, 
botany; and then went to Rome, where he became inti- 
mate with the most distinguished savans of the day, and 
studied jurisprudence and foreign languages. Alexander 
VIII. bestowed upon him a rich benefice, and Clement 
XI. appointed him sec. to the commission for reforming 
the calendar. B. was employed to draw a meridian line 
in the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, in Rome, which 
he successfully accomplished. Besides several memoirs 
and dissertations on antiquarian and astronomical subjects, 
may be mentioned his Istoria Universale Provata cot Monu- 
menti e Figurata cot Simboli degli Antichi (Rome, 1694), and 
his fine edition of the work of Anastasius, De Vitis Roma- 
norum Pontificum, completed by his nephew Giuseppe B. 
(4 vols., Rome, 1718-34). A monument was erected to his 
memory in the cathedral of Verona. 

BIANGULAR, a. di-ding-gi'lér [L. bis, an'gitlus, a cor- 
ner]: having two angles or corners. 

BIARD, de-dr’, AUGUSTE FRANGoIs: 1798, Oct. 8—1882, 
June; b. Lyon, France: painter, known in almost every de- 
partment of his art, but distinguished chiefly for his animated 
and often comical representations of ordinary life and 
manners (peinture de genre). His countrymen have styled 
him the Paul de Kock of painting. He was intended for 
the priesthood, but about 1813 entered the School of Art 
of his native city. He travelled in early life in Malta, 
Cyprus, Syria, and Egypt, where he made sketches and 
stored his memory with images which he used in after- 
years. In 1889 he visited Greenland and Spitzbergen, and 
of this journey one of the fruits was his famous Combat 
with Polar Bears. In 1858-9 he visited Brazil, and in 1865 
travelled round the world. The first picture which gave 
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him distinction was his Babes in the Wood (1828); and one 
of his best is the Beggar’s Family (1836). His picture, The 
Wandering Comedians, is in the Luxembourg. Many 
continental galleries possess examples of B.’s pictures. He 
died in Paris. 

BIARRITZ, be-ar-ritz’: maritime village of France, dept. 
of the Basses-Pyrénées; about 5 m. s.w. of Bayonne. The 
late emperor and the empress, attracted by its pleasant 
situation and salubrity, latterly made it a summer resi- 
dence: and the presence of the court increased greatly the 
fame of its baths and singular grottoes. Pop. (1881) 6,488. 


BIAS, n. bids [F. biais, a slope—from mid. L. lif‘acem, 
a two-faced thing, one who squints or looks sidelong: It. 
sbiesciv, slant, on one side]: a slanting or bending from the 
straight line; a disposition or leaning of the mind—and 
also that which causes it; inclination; prepossession: V. to 
incline to; to prejudice in favor of. Br'assrne, imp. 
BIASSED, pp. bi'ăst, inclined in favor of. Bras, ad. in OE., 
obliquely; wrongly; crosswise: ApJ. in OE., sloping; out 
of form.—Syn. of ‘bias, n.’: bent; inclination; turn; 
propensity; tendency; proneness. 


BIAS, dias: lived abt. B.c. 570: one of the seven sages 
of anc. Greece, in the time of the Lydian king, Alyattes, 
and his son, Croesus. He was generally employed as a 
political and legal adviser in difficult questions. At the 
overthrow of Croesus, when the Ionians dreaded an inva- 
sion by Cyrus, they were advised by B. to take their per- 
sonal property and colonize Sardinia; but this advice was 
rejected, and the lonians, after a vain defense, were sub- 
jugated by the generals of Cyrus. When the people of 

riene—the birthplace of B.—were making preparations to 
escape from their besieged city, B. in reply to one who 
asked why he was not . occupied like other citizens, em- 
ployed the words which have become a Latin proverb, 
Omnia mea mecum porto, ‘I carry all my goods with me.’ 
—Orelli, Opuscula Grecorum Veterum, etc., 1819. 


BIB, v. bib [L. bibo, I drink: Dut. diberen, to drink to 
excess: F. biberon, a tippler]: to sip; to tipple. BIB'BING, 
imp. BIBBED, pp. dibd. BIBBER, n. dib'bér, one who sips 
or tipples. 

BIB, n. bib [F. bavon, a bib; baver, to slaver—from bave, 
spittle: Fris, babbe, the mouth]: a piece of cloth put on the 
breasts of children for cleanliness when feeding them. 

BIB, bib, or Pout, powt, or Wuitine Pour, whit'ing 
(Gadus luscus or Morrhua lusca): a fish of the same genus 
with the Cod (q.v.) and Haddock (q.v.), common on 
many parts of the British coasts, found also on those of 
Norway, Sweden, Greenland, etc. It is of pale olive color, 
sides tinged with gold, belly white; and is seldom more 
than a foot long, but remarkably differs from all other 
British fishes of the same family (Gadide, q.v.) in the 
great depth of its body, which equals at least one-fourth 
of the entire length. The back is arched, and the nape 
exhibits a rather sharp ridge. The eyes and other parts 
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of the head are invested with a singular loose membrane, 
which the fish can inflate at pleasure. There is a dark 
Pe at the origin of each of the pectoral fins, as in the 

hiting (q.v.). The names Bib and Pout, both originally 
local English names, were at one time supposed to Telong 
to distinct species (called G. lusca and G. barbata), but 
these appear really one. In Scotland, this fish is generall 
called Brassy. Itis well known in the London market, is 
in best condition in Nov. and Dec., and is much esteemed 
for the table. 

BIBACIOUS, a. di-bd'shiis [L. bibo, I drink (see Br 1)]: 
given to drinking. Brsactty, n. bi-bds'i-ti, love for drink- 
ing. BIBULOUS, a. bib-a-liis, drinking in; spongy. BIBIO, 
n. bib'i-ð, the wine-fly. 

BIBASIC, a. bì ba'sik [L. bis, two; basis, a base]: having 
two bases—applied to acids which combine with two 
equivalents of a base; dibasic is more correct. 

BIBBER: see under Br 1. 

BIBBS, n. plu. bibz: in shipbuilding, pieces of timber 
bolted to certain parts of a mast to support the trestle- 
trees. 

BIBERACH, be'ber-ák: town of Wiirtemberg, in the cir- 
cle of the Danube; on the Reiss, in the charming valley of 
the same name, about 23 m. s.s.w. of Ulm: surrounded by 
portions of the old ramparts flanked with towers. It has 
manufactures of machinery, artificial flowers, leather, 
children’s toys, etc. In 1796, Oct., Moreau won a great 
victory over the Austrian general Latour at B., the latter 
losing 4,000 prisoners and 18 pieces of cannon. Here also, 
1800, Saint Cyr defeated the Austrian general Kray. B. 
fell into the possession of Baden, 1802, but four years 
afterwards was ceded to Witirtemberg. Wieland the poet 
was born in the immediate vicinity. Pop. (1880) 1,718. 

BIBERICH, bë'ber-ik: village in the province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, about four m. 
from Wiesbaden; noted for its splendid palace. The 
views of the river-scenery from B. are unrivalled. Pop., 
including Mosbach (1880), 8,499. 

BIBIO, n. 5%5't6 [L. bibio, a small insect generated in 
wine]: a genus of dipterous insects belonging to the family 
Tipulidae. j 

BI'BIRI—BI'BIRI BARK—BI'BIRINE: see GREEN- 
HEART. 
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BIBLE, n. bi'l [F. Bible—from L. and Gr. biblia, a 
collection of writings—from Gr. biblion, a book; see Eoox]: 
The Book; the Holy Scriptures. BIBLICAL, a. bib /i-kdé, 
relating to the Bible. BIBLICALLY, ad. -/i. BIBLICIST, n. 
bib'li-sist, or BIB'LIST, n. one skilled in the knowledge of 
the Scriptures. See BIBLE, THE. 

BIBLE, CANTERBURY REVISION OF THE; or REVISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE: a revision of the version of 
1611 (or King James’ Version), which originated in the 
Convocation of Canterbury, Eng., 1870, May 6, through 
the appointment of a company of eminent biblical scholars 
and clergymen of the Church of England, to revise for 
public use the English version of the Scriptures of 1611, 
with power to associate with themselves in this work 
representative biblical scholars or other Christian denomi- 
nations using that version. The English company accord- 
ingly invited the appointment of a similar American 
committee, to be associated with them, forming one 
organization, with the same principles and objects, and to 
be in constant correspondence with them, with the view 
that both together should issue one and the same revision 
for all English-speaking people. The two committees 
appointed, being both for the Old and New Testament, 
comprised the following: 

ENGLISH REVISION Canem- Testament.—The 
Rt. Rev. Edward Harold, Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
Farnham Castle, Surrey; the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Maidstone, Canterbury; R. L. Beasley, Esq., Gonville and 
Caius Coll., Cambridge; Frank Chance, Esq., M.D., Bur- 
leigh House, Sydenham Hill, S. E.; the Rev. T. R. Cheyne, 
Tendering Rectory, Colchester; the Very Rev. Principal 
Douglas, 18, Royal Crescent, Glasgow; the Rev. Dr. D. 
R. Ginsburg, Holmlea, Virginia Water Station, Chertsey; 
the Rev. Dr. Kay, Gt. Leghs Rectory, Chelmsford; the 
Rev. Prof. Lumby, St. Catherine’s Coll., Cambridge; the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Prof. Wright, 
St. Andrew’s Station Road, Cambridge; the Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Palace, Wells, Somerset; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, Deanery, Canter- 
bury; the Rev. Prof. Birrell, St. Mary’s Coll., St. Andrews, 
N. B.; the Rev. Prof. Davidson, New Coll., Edinburgh 
8. R. Driver, Esq., New Coll., Oxford; the Rev. J. D 
Geden, Wesleyan Coll., Didsbury, Manchester; the Rev 
Dr. Gotch, Baptist Coll., Bristol; the Rev. Prof. Leathes, 
Cliffe Rectory, Rochester; the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Peterborough, Deanery, Peterborough; the Rev. W, 
Robertson-Smith, Christ’s Coll., Cambridge; W. Aldis- 
Wright, Esq., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. New Testament.— 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Bishop’s-hall, St. Andrews, N. B.; the Very Rev. Principal 
Brown, Free Church Coll., Aberdeen; the Rev. Dr. Moul- 
ton, The Leys, Cambridge; the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Oxford; the Rev. Prebendary Scrivener, Hendon Vicar- 
age, N. W.; the Very Rev. Charles John Vaughan, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff, The Temple, E. C.; the Rev. Canon 
Troutbeck, 4 Dean’s Yard, Westminster; the Rev. Dr. G. 
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Vance Smith, 5, Parade, Carmarthen; the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Palace, Gloucester; 
the Very Rey, the Dean of Rochester, Deanery, Rochester; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Litchtield, Deanery, Litchfield; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham, Auckland 
Castle, Bishop-Auckland; the Rev. Dr. Angus, Baptist 
Coll., Regent’s Park, London; the Rev. Prof. Hort, 6, St. 
Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge; the Rev. Canon Kennedy 
The Elms, Cambridge; the Rev. Prof. Willigan, Uni 
versity, Aberdeen; the Rev. Principal Newth, New Coll 
Hampstead, N. W.; the Rev. Prof. Roberts, St. Andrews 
N. B.; the Rev. Canon Westcott, Trinity Coll., Cambridge 

AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE.—Old Testament.—W il- 
liam Henry Green, DD., LL.D. (chairman), Prof. Theologica. 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; George E. Day, D.D. (secre 
tary), Prof. Divinity School of Yale Coll., New Haven 
Conn.; Charles A. Aiken, D.D., Prof. Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J.; Talbot W. Chambers, p.p., Col- 
legiate Reformed Dutch Church, New York; Thomas J. 
Conant, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; John DeWitt, D.D., 
Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J.; George 
Emlen Hare, D.D., Divinity School, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Charles P. Krauth, D.D., LL.D., Vice-Provost University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Charles M. Mead, D.D. 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass.; Howard Osgood, 
D.D, Professor Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Joseph Packard, D.D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va; Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., Hartford, Conn.; James 
Strong, 8.T.D., Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
C. V. A. Van Dyck, D.D., M.D., Beirut, Syria (advisory 
member on questions of Arabic). New Testament.—Theo- 
dore D Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., (chairman), New Haven, 
Conn.; J. Henry Thayer, D.D. (secretary), Prof. Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Mass.; Ezra Abbott, D.D., 
LL.D., Divinity School, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; J K. Burr, D.D., Trenton, N. J.; Thomas Chase, 
LL.D., President Haverford Coll., Penn.; Howard Crosby, 
D.D., LL.D., Chancellor University of the City of New 
York N Y.; Timothy Dwight, D.D., Divinity School of 
Yale Coll., New Haven, Conn.; A. C. Kendrick, D.D., 
LL.D University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; Alfred 
Lee, D.D., Bishop of the diocese of Delaware; Matthew 
B Riddle, D.D., Prof. Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn.; Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Charles Short, LL.D. (secretary), New 
York; E. A. Washburn, D.D., Calvary Church, New York. 

These committees commenced operations 1870, June 30, 
and held their final sitting 1884, June 20, the revision thus 
occupying 14 years. There were 85 sessions, comprising 
792 days of six hours each. The greater part of the sessions 
were for 10 days each, generally opening on Tuesday in 
each alternate month and continuing until Friday of the 
week following. It may be observed that the version of 
1611 was carried through in three years (1607-1610). 

The committees laid down rules for their guidance, in- 
cluding the following general principles: 
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1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the text 
of the Authorized Version, consistently with faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such altera- 
tions to the language of the authorized or earlier versions. 

8. That the text to be adopted be that for which the evi- 
dence is decidedly preponderating. 

4. That when the text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the alteration is to 
be indicated in the margin. 

5. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuations. 

The labor of this undertaking may be judged from the 
fact that every sentence had to pass three readings. On the 
first reading alterations required a bare majority. - Special 
statements of these alterations were then printed and circu- 
lated among the members and also submitted to the Ameri- 
can revision committee, which had been appointed on the 
invitation of Convocation, as already stated. Before the 
organization of the American committee, however, the Eng- 
lish revisers had completed the second revision of the Pen- 
tateuch, but the American criticisms were before them on 
proceeding to the final revision, and for the rest of the work 
before proceeding to the second. On the second revision 
the invariable rule was applied that no change should be 
finally made in a text of the authorized version except by 
two-thirds of the company present and voting, and on the 
third revision, which was devoted to observations on points 
in reserve, the same rule was of course rigidly observed. In 
many cases where the majority, though falling short of two- 
thirds, was yet impressive, the rendering so preferred was 
placed in the margin. Besides the marginal readings, all 
questions of punctuation and divisions into paragraphs, 
except where these affected the sense, were decided by a 
similar majority. It is believed that the two-thirds rule 
tended to a conservative result. Tke Bishop of Durham, 
writing about the time when the revisers commenced their 
labors, said: ‘If there be any reasonable grounds for appre- 
hension, the danger is that the changes introduced will be 
too slight to satisfy the legitimate demands of theology and 
scholarship.’ 

The revisers had no alternative but to adhere to the Re- 
ceived or, as it is commonly called, the Masoretic text. 
This has come down to us in manuscripts of no very great 
antiquity, and al) belonging to the same family or recension; 
the earliest of which the ‘age is certainly known bears date 
A.D. 916, and others range from the 12th to the 15th c. 
That other recensions were at one time in existence is a very 
probable inference from the variations in the ancient ver- 
sions, which were made, speaking roughly, from B.C. 8d c., 
to A.D. 4th c., the oldest being the Greek or Septuagint. 
These versions accordingly refer to manuscripts much older 
than any now known, and though of unequal value they 
occasionally show superior readings. The state of present 
knowledge, however, would not justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority of the 
versions, and the revisers, making a virtue of a practical 
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necessity, prudently contented themselves with the Maso 

‘ retic text as a basis, departing from it, as the former author- 
ized translators had done, only in exceptional cases. Where 
these cases presented variations, the revisers selected one 
reading as the best for translation, placing alternate readin 
of sutticient probability or importance in the margin. In 
some few cases of extraordinary difficulty, where they were 
driven to adopt a reading on the authority of the ancient 
versions, they notified on the margin the departure from the 
Received text. Even this slight recognition of the versions 
of the ancient text is regarded by many scholars as one of 
the most important features of the Revised version. 

The historical books naturally presented the least diffi- 
culty, while the poetical and prophetic books, with their 
poetical style, were extremely difficult to deal with, the 
translation always tending to assume the form of a com- 
mentary. A powerful advantage was derived from the im- 
mense advance that has been made in the researches in 
Hebrew itself and cognate languages, the authorized trans- 
lators having been greatly aided by the translation of the 
Hebrew from the Jewish grammarians and lexicographers. 
This important linguistic study was perhaps of most benefit 
in the book of Job. The characteristic parallelism of He- 
brew poetry was carefully exhibited by an arrangement as 
in poetic lines. The book of Job was treated as one long 
poem, the opening and the close standing in prose form. 
The Psalms, the roret, the Song of Solomon, and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah also were set forth in poetic lines, 
as well as the Song of Miriam, Balaam’s blessing of the 
Israelites, Joshua’s adjuration of the sun and moon to stand 
still, and similar poetic or psalm-like passages wherever 
occurring. The prophetical books, though containing fre- 
quent parallelisms, were, excepting purely lyrical passages, 
treated as prose. The venerable structure of the authorized 
version was retouched with reverent self-restraint. The 
revisers stated that they ‘have borne in mind that it was 
their duty not to make a new translation, but to revise one 
already existing, which for more than two centuries and a 
half had held the position of an English classic. They have 
therefore departed from it only in cases where they have 
disagreed with the translation of 1611 in the construction of 
a word or sentence, or where it was necessary, for the sake 
of uniformity, to render such parallel passages as were 
identical in part, by the same English words, so that an 
English reader may know at once by comparison that a 
difference in the translation corresponds to differences in the 
original, and where the language of the authorized version 
was liable to be misunderstood by reason of its being archaic 
or obscure; or finally, where the reading of the English 
version is made preferable, or where, by an apparent change, 
it was possible to bring out more fully the meaning of the 
passage of which the translation was already substantially 
correct.’ l 

The old division into verses was abolished by the revisers, 
paragraphs being substituted, but the numbering of the 
chapters and verses was retained. Onc consequence of the 
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arrangement into paragraphs was the omission of the head- 
ings of the chapters, ‘which for other and more important 
reasons it was thought advisable to abandon, as involving 
questions that belong rather to the province of the com- 
mentator than to that of the translator.’ For the same 
reasons the head-lines of pages also were swept away. 

In regard to the co-operation of the American revisers, 
their views were accepted or refused on their merits precise- 
ly in the same way as the views of the English revisers. 
Aun points of ultimate difference between the English and 
the American companies, however, were placed on record; 
and in reference to this the English revisers say: ‘Many of 
them will be found to be changes of the English which are 
involved in the essentially different circumstances of Ameri- 
can and English readers; others express a preference for the 
marginal reading over that given in the text; others again 
involve a real difference of opinion, but all show that they 
have been actuated by the same thought and principle— 
the sincere desire to give to modern readers a faithful repre- 
sentation of the meaning of the original documents.’ The 
acceptance of the new version by the public bas been with 
mingled favor and criticism, as was the case with the King 
James’ Version, which did not gain universal acceptance for 
nearly half a century after its completion. It is almost 
universally conceded that in the Old Testament the new 
version is a distinct and very profitable advance on the old 
version in nearly all important practical points. In regard 
to the New Testament there is more reserve in the public 
judgment, and strong criticism of the English style of the 
revised version of the, New Testament is not lacking. Still 
the general voice of scholarship declares the New Testament 
in the revised version to be at least an indispensable com- 
mentary on the former version—not always fully acceptable 
for public use, but of very great value in removing obscuri- 
ties in the sense, and casting light on points doubtfully or 
infelicitously expressed in the old version. A demand is 
rising for a further and more thorough dealing with the 
work of translation, which shall avail itself, as even the 
revised version was not authorized to do, of all materials 
accessible, and of all advances of scholarship. No public 
or official steps in this direction have yet been taken; nor 
are such steps known to be in contemplation. 

BIBLE, PROHIBITION OF THE: one of the main points of 
opposition between the Rom. Cath. and the Prot. Churches. 

here is no evidence of any prohibition of Bible-reading by 
the laity in the earliest times. On the contrary, as the divinely 
given record of the facts on which the church was built, and as 
the historical standard of religious knowledge, the reading of 
the Bible was an essential part of the instruction communi- 
cated by pastors to their congregations; and the greatest 
orators of the Church—especially Chrysostom and Augustine 
—continually reminded their hearers that private reading 
and study of the Scriptures should follow attendance on pub- 
lic services. This great fact is by no means contradicted by 
the warnings found, here and there, in the Fathers against 
abuse or mistake of the meaning of Scripture; instead, these 
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warnings imply that Scripture-reading was common among 
the laity. The gradual widening of the distinction, or 
rather the separation, between the clergy and the laity was 
the work of the middle ages; and, among other means of 
preserving traditions inviolate and maintaining the exclusive 
character and sacred authority of the hierarchy, the B. was 
held in the background, even while there was no direct pro- 
hibition of its common use. In 1080, Gregory VII. ordained 
that Latin should be the universal language of Rom. Cath. 
worship, and consequently excluded all vernacular readings 
of Scripture in public assemblies. Again, with regard to 
the Waldenses, Innocent III., 1199, prohibited the private 
possession and reading of Scripture (excepting the portions 
contained in the Breviary and the Psalter) without priestly 
permission and supervision. Similar prohibitions were re- 
peated at Toulouse (1229), at Béziers (1233), and with re 

to Wickliffe, at the synod of Oxford (1383). Ultimately, the 
recogni ver Latin version, or Vulgate, was more and more 
decidedly made the sole authorized Church version. Indeed, 
as early as 1234, the synod of Tarragona denounced as a 
heretic any one who, having a translation of the B., refused 
to surrender it to be burned within the space of eight days. 
As, however, it soon appeared plain that little could be 
effected by such prohibitions, milder measures were em- 
ployed. The Tridentine Council, being required to pro- 
nounce on the question of B. translations, purposely em- 
ployed a word of ambiguous meaning in styling the Vulgate 
simply ‘authentic; but nothing was determined on Bible- 
reading among the laity. This was done first in the publica- 
tion of the first Index Librorum Prohibitorum soon after the 
Tridentine Council. Afterwards, the rules of the church, 
placing the use of the Scriptures under the supervision of 
the bishops, were more and more strictly defined. The 
publication of the New Testament with practical annotations 
by Paschasius Quesnel (1687), gave occasion to the Rom. 
Cath. Church to speak more definitely on the reading of the 
B. by the laity in the bull Unigenitus Dei Filius, 1713. New 
ordinances were issued by Pope Pius VII. in his brief to the 
Abp. of Gnesen and Mohilew (1816) against translations 
formerly authorized; again by Leo XII., in his condemna- 
tion of B. societies (1824), and by Pius VIII. All these 
ordinances of the Rom. Cath. church opiy that it is dan- 
gerous to give the B. freely to the laity, and that, therefore, 
no vernacular versions ought to be used without interpreta- 
tions taken from the Fathers, and an especial papal sanction, 
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BIBLE, THE: name given by Chrysostom, 4th c., to 
the collection of sacred writings recognized by Christians 
as the documents of their divinely revealed religion. Both 
as regards language and contents, they are divided into 
two parts—the Old and New Testament, or rather the 
Old and New Covenant; for the word testamentum is a 
translation into the later Latinity of the 2d c. of the Greek 
diatheke, ‘covenant.’ The history of the Old Testament 
is connected with that of the New by a series of writings 
not received by Protestants as canonical, and collectively 
styled the Apocrypha (q.v.). ; 

The OLD TEsTAMENT is a collection of 39 books, written 
mostly in the Hebrew, and partly in the Chaldaic language, 
and containing all the remains of Hebrew-Chaldaic litera- 
ture down to the middle of B.c. 2d c. By an artificial 
arrangement under the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
the number of books has been limited among the Jews to 22. 
These writings were spoken of in the time of Christ, and for 
some indefinite period before his time, as graphé, Scripture, 
or Holy Scripture, or, as ‘the Law and the Prophets.’ Some- 
times the Psalms and the remaining holy writings (agio 

apha) are distinctively noticed. The usus loquendi of thy 
Eo Testament (Matt. xi. 13; xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15; Luke 
xxiv. 44; etc.) is evidence of this. The Law comprised the 
Pentateuch, or the first five books. The Prophets were 
subdivided into earlier and later: the former includin 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; an 
the latter containing the three great prophets, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—as well as the twelve minor 
prophets. The third division of the Old Testament em- 
braced the hagiographa, consisting of the books of Job, 
Proverbs, Psalms, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth, Lamentations, and Esther, together with the books 
of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. With 
regard to the order of these several books, the Alexan- 
drine translation, the Fathers of the Church, and Luther, 
on one side, differ from the Jews; again, among the Jews, 
the Talmudists differ from the Masoretes, while a differ- 
ence is also found between Spanish and German MSS. 
Hence have sprung the different arrangements of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

The Septuagint is generally adduced in proof of the 
existence of these books in a collected form as early asB.c. 

. 285, but an examination of the Aristean fiction (see ARIS- 
TEAS and SEPTUAGINT) is sufticient to show that at that 
eriod no more than the Pentateuch was translated into 
Hellenistic Greek. The earliest indubitable notice is found 
in the prologue to the Alexandrine translation of the book 
of Jesus, son of Sirach, written by his grandson probably 
about B.C. 1380, which demonstrates that the Law and the 
Prophets then existed in a collective form; but this language 
does not prove that the third division was then concluded, 
though neither does it disprove it. This conclusion is first 
definitely ascertained from the catalogue given by Josephus, 
who lived after the middle of the 1st c. of the Christian era, 
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while Philo, who lived a.p. 41, quotes casually from nearly 
the whole of them. 

As regards the genuineness and authenticity of the Old 
Testament, there has been much discussion in modern times. 
The generally received opinion is, that the various books 
were originally written wholly or chiefly by the persons 
whose names are affixed to them, except Judges (Samuel), 
Ruth (Samuel), Esther (Mordecai), Kings and Chronicles 
(Ezra and Jeremiah), and perhaps Job (Moses?); but that 
these MSS. having perished in the destruction of the first 
temple, when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, the mem- 
bers of the Great Synagogue (q.v.)—which included Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and afterwards Si- 
mon the Just—60 years after the building of the second 
temple, acting in accordance with a divine commission, re- 
wrote the Old Testament; or rather made a recension of 
other existing copies, to which were subsequently added the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Thus the canon was con- 
cluded. This was the belief of the Jews themselves at a 
later period; the Pirke Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers), one 
of the oldest books of the Talmud, as well as other Jewish 
records, distinctly assert it. It is, however, simply a 
tradition, and, though possibly true, is necessarily incap- 
able of either demonstration or refutation. In the absence 
of any direct and conclusive evidence on this point, the 
contents of the Old Testament have been minutely analyzed 
by modern German critics, who have attempted to 
show that uy bear internal evidence of having been com- 
posed generally at a later period than is ordinarily believed. 
Their work, since taken up by English, Dutch, and French 
scholars, of whom perhaps the most notable are Colenso 
(see NaTAL) and Kuenen, has been prosecuted with keen- 
ness and vigor. 

The Samaritans, who were at enmity with the Jews, re- 
cognized only the five books of Moses, and a corrupt version 
of the book of Joshua, as canonical. On the other side, the 
Egyptian Jews, for whom the Alexandrine version of the 
Old Testament was made, received as canonical several 
writings which were rejected, or subordinated as apocryphal 
(see APOCRYPHA), by the Jews of Palestine. The primitive 
church, in the period which elapsed before the canon of 
the New Testament was completed, referred to the Old 
Testament for proof of doctrines; but on account of the 
prevalent ignorance of the Hebrew and Chaldee languages 
among the early Christians, the Alexandrine Greek version 
was the authority employed. As this included the apocry- 
phal books rejected by the Jews of Palestine, the earliest 
Christian Fathers made the same use of these writings as 
of the others; but the growth of criticism during the next 
two centuries was fatal to their reputation, or at least to 
their authority. We do not find, however, that they were 
formally designated ‘ apocryphal ’ until the time of Jerome 
(5th c.), though the Greek Church, in the previous century, 
had approximated to this mode of viewing them, by affirm- 
ing them to be not canonical, but only edifying, and also 
by issuing lists or catalogues of those books which were 
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recognized ascanonical, Inthe Latin Church, on the other 
hand, these writings were received as canonical after the 
4th c., though Jerome, Hilarius, Rufinus, and Junilius 
wished to distinguish them from the canonical books by 
the name of libri ecclesiastici. The Protestants, at the Re- 
formation, returned to the distinction originally made by 
the Palestinian Jews between the Hebrew Scriptures of the 
Old Testament and the Apocryphal works included in the 
Alexandrine version and the Latin Vulgate. Luther, in his 
translation of the B., included the Apocrypha as ‘books 
not to be placed on a level with the canonical Scriptures; 
but profitable for reading.’ The Council of Trent, which 
seemed to think that the only safe path for Roman Catholi- 
cism to pursue was the exact opposite of that on which 
Protestantism moved, declared that whoever denied the 
canonical character of the Apocrypha should be anathema. 

The NEw TESTAMENT, or the collection of canonical 
scriptures containing the history and doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, may be divided into three chief sections: 1. The 
historical books, or the four gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 2. The didactic and pastoral writings, which 
include the Epistles of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessaloni- 
ans, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, the Epistle to the He- 
brews (which does not state the writer’s name), the two 
Epistles of Peter, the three epistles of John, the Epistles 
of Jamesand Jude. 38. The prophetical section, consisting 
only of one book, the Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. The primitive Christians referred for 
proof of doctrine, etc., only, so far as we are aware, to the 
Old Testament, and quotations from it by the apostolic 
Fathers are numerous enough; but we find few clear and 
certain references to the didactic portions of the New Tes- 
tament. The reason of this appears to be, that the lapse 
of time had hallowed the Old Testament, and given to it 
that superior authority which springs from venerable age. 
The generation which immediately succeeded that of the 
apostles—and indeed, so far as we can see, the same may 
be said of the apostles themselves—did not consider the 
apostolic writing of equal importance as writings with the 
sacred books of the Old Testament. Besides, most of the 
epistles were of little use in controversy, for the earliest 
heretics denied the apostleship of St. Paul; while both 

arties admitted the authority of the Septuagint, and found 
in it their common weapons of argument. Nevertheless 
there are occasional references to the didactic portions of 
the New Testament, such as those to Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Hebrews, and James, in Clemens Romanus; 
to 1 Corinthians, and Ephesians, in Ignatius; to Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, 1 
Timothy, 2 Timothy, 1 Peter, and 1 John, in Polycarp. 
Still more uncertain are the references of the apostolical 
Fathers to the gospels. The notices found in Barnabas, 
Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp are only sufti- 
cient to indicate that all the great facts of Christ’s life were 
known to the churches, and that the doctrinal significance 
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of these had begun to be realized. Not demonstrating the 
existence of written gospels, they yet prove that Christian- 
ity rests on a historic basis. Their silence in relation to 
the written gospels now constituting a portion of the canon 
of the New Testament, is at first sight, surprising; but when 
it is considered that the facts of the Saviour’s life and teach- 
ing were apparently quite familiar to the churches—so 
familiar, indeed, that no explanation was needed in allud- 
ing to them—the necessity of the apostolic fathers quoting 
from the Evangelists disappears. It is contended, that any 
specific quotations would have been a work of supereroga- 
tion; whereas, in the case of the didactic epistles, written 
originally for the benefit of particular churches, and con- 
ditioned by their special circumstances, the contents of 
which, therefore, could not be so well or widely known, 
quotations or allusions might more naturally be looked for. 
But evidence of this negative character for the existence of 
the evangelical records, however probable, is very uncertain, 
and its uncertainty is increased by the use made of writings 
which, at a later period, were rejected asapocryphal. First, 
in the second half of the 2d c., more distinct references to 
the gospels are found in Papias (d. 163), in Justin Martyr 
(d. 166), in his pupil Tatian (d. 176), in Athenagoras (d. 180), 
and in Theophilus, who wrote about 180. None of these 
writers, however, name the authors from whom they quote, 
though Papias—the earliest, but not the most trustworthy 
of them—bears direct and minute testimony to the existence 
of gospels by Matthew, Mark, John, to the catholic epistles, 
and to the Apocalypse, whence it has been concluded that 
the authenticity of the apostolic memoirs was not then 
settled, and perhaps not even investigated; but anonymous 
quotation seems to have been a characteristic carelessness 
of the time, for of this kind are 117 of Justin Martyr’s ref- 
erences to the Old Testament. The great fact on which a 
constructive Christian criticism leans in regard to the evi- 
dence of these writers is, that they do not speak of the gospels 
or apostolic memoirs as things which had ory. recently 
made their appearance, but as well known and long estab- 
lished. Justin even states that the ‘apostolic memoirs’ 
were regularly read in the churches for the edification of 
believers—a fact which clearly indicates their superior 
sanctity and general reception. The Tiibingen school 
contend that these apostolic memoirs could not have been 
the canonical gospels, but must rather have been the prim- 
itive evangelical records out of which the canonizal gospels 
were formed; but even the profound and searching criticism 
of Baur and his followers has not seriously imperilled the 
claim to apostolic antiquity put forth on behalf of the New 
Testament Scriptures. 

Nevertheless, the idea of a strict and pure New Testa- 
ment canon (see CANON) is not discernible in the church 
in Justin Martyr’stime. There is no positive evidence in 
favor of its existence; but this is not to be wondered at, 
for the consciousness of freedom in the Holy Spirit, which 
penetrated the Christians of the Ist ¢.; the opposition of 
what in continental theology are termed the Petrine and 
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Pauline (q.v.), i.e., the Judaizing and anti-Judaizing par- 
ties, which does unquestionably appear to have existed; 
the still living tradition of the apostles; the difficulty of 
diffusing apostolic writings sent only to particular 
churches; the absence of criticism; the vacillation in 
determining the point where the apostolic men ceased; the 
use, in the worship of God, of the Old Testament, and, in 
particular churches, of casual Christian writings not now 
looked upon as canonical: all these causes together oper- 
ated in hindering, till the middle of the 2d c., a formal 
collection of New Testament writings of any compass or 
critical value, though it seems quite clear that they existed 
separately, and were regarded as the most authoritative 
records of the new dispensation. The earliest trace of 
such a collection (the ten Pauline epistles without the pas- 
toral epistles) appears after the middle of the 2d c., in 
opposition to that gnostic perversion of Primitive Chris- 
tianity which had been introduced by Marcion of Pontus. 
The Muratorian Canon in the West, and the Peshito (q.v.) 
in the East, both belonging to this period, which has been 
called the ‘ Age of the Apologists,’ furnish important evi- 
dence in regard to the New Testament canon, for both 
refer to nearly every book now received as authoritative, 
the exceptions Being in the former, the Epistle of James, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 2 Peter; in the latter, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and the Apocalypse. In 
the close of the 2d, and in the beginning of the 3d c., 
Irenæus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Tertullian bear testi- 
mony to the recognition of the four gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the thirteen Pauline epistles, 1 Peter, 1 John, 
and the Apocalypse, as canonical writings. But they do 
even more than bear testimony to their recognition—they 
appeal to antiquity for proof of the authenticity .of the 
books which‘they used as Christian Scriptures. On this 
point Tertullian is especially precise, and his most con- 
vincing argument on behalf of the ‘surety of the gospels’ is, 
that ‘the very heretics bear witness to them.’ They did 
not, it is admitted, acknowledge the whole of the New 
Testament canon, but this is explicable on the hypothesis, 
which is justified by investigation, that the portions re- 
jected were those that seemed alien to their own opinions. 
Two distinct collections of writings are now noticed—the 
Instrumentum Hvangelicum, containing the four gospels; 
and the Instrumentum Apostolicum, containing the Acts of 
the Apostles, with the Pauline and other epistles. Re- 
specting several parts of the New Testament canon, differ- 
ences of opinion prevailed in early times, nor was the war 
of criticism closed until the 6th c., for considerable differ- 
ence of opinion existed in regard to the value of the testi- 
mony cf the early apologetic authors. Origen doubted 
the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the Epistle 
of James, of Jude, of 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John; while 
he was disposed to recognize as canonical certain apocry- 
phal scriptures, such as those of Hermas and Barnabas, 
which were decidedly rejected by the church. The 
Apocalypse was treated as a dubious part of the canon 
al 
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down to the 7th c. The learned and circumspect Father, 
Eusebius, 4th c., ina passage of his Church History, dis- 
tinguishes three classes of New Testament Scriptures: 1. 
Universally received Scriptures (homologoumena), the four 
gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen Pauline 
epistles, 1 John, 1 Peter, and, with a certain reservation, 
the Apocalypse of John. 2. Scriptures not universally re- 
ceived, or not received at all. These he calls ‘disputed ’ 
(antilegomena), and subdivides them into such as were gen- 
erally known and approved by most—viz., the epistles of 
James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John; and such as were 
‘spurious’ (notha)—viz., the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, 
the Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Insti- 
tutes of the Apostles, and the Gospel of the Hebrews. 3. 
Heretical forgeries, such as the gospels of Peter, Thomas, 
Matthias, which Eusebius pronounces to be ‘altogether 
absurd and impious.’ 

The Western Church, more conservative and less criti- 
cal than the Eastern Church, completed the canon with 
prae rapidity. Although the eastern Council of Lao- 

icea (3860-364), in determining the canon of the New 
Testament, excluded the Apocalypse, the western synods 
of Hippo-Regius (393), Carthage (397), the Roman bishop, 
Innocent I. (beginning of the 5th c.), and the Concilium 
Romanum under Gelasius I. (494), recognized the entire 
canon of the New Testament as we find it in the present 
day. The doubts entertained by individuals respecting 
some parts of the canon had become exceptional and un- 
important at the close of the 7th c. Owing to the want of 
Greek scholarship, as also, perhaps, to the growing idea of 
an infallible church papacy, there was no criticism worthy 
of the name during the middle ages. Doubts, therefore, 
respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistles of 
James and Jude were first revived, after a long quietude, 
at the time of the Reformation. Erasmus denied the 
apostolic origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter, 
and the Apocalypse. Luther ventured to declare the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse ‘ apocryphal.’ 
Melanchthon, Gerhard, and Chemnitz went in the same 
direction, ‘and Calvin denied the Pauline authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. But biblical criticism, for 
reasons both political and ecclesiastical, soon became dor- 
mant, and so remained for nearly two centuries, when it 
was revived by a liberal Rom. Cath. writer, Richard Simon 
(d. 1712), who first conceived the plan of ‘an historico- 
critical introduction ’ to the B.; afterward, the labors of 
Lowth, Semler, Herder, Griesbach, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
and others, gave a new impulse to scriptural exegesis. In 
Germany we may name among writers on the conservative 
and orthodox side, the Rom. Catholic divines Jahn and 
Hug, with the Protestant writers Hengstenberg, Hiver- 
nick, Guerike, Delitzsch, and Caspari: on the other side, 
Berthold, De Wette, Credner, Reuss; and since the publi- 
cation of the Life of Jesus by Strauss, the ‘New Tübingen 
school,’ with F. Baur (q.v.) at its head, has questioned the 
authenticity and apostolical antiquity of all the New Testa- ` 
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ment scriptures, except the four larger Epistles of Pau!— to 
the Romans, the,Corinthians (1 and 2), and the Galatians. 
The critical labors of Ewald (especially on the Old Testa- 
ment), of Hilgenfeld, and of Keim have exerted impor- 
tant influence. 

But, as might have been expected, the effects of the 
strife could not always remain confined to Germany. They 
have been felt more or less over all Protestant countries, 
England, Holland, and America; and even Rom. Catholic 
France, which has no theology to contend for, shows the 
influence of the new movement. Renan (q.v.), who in his 
Vie de Jésus excited a vivid sensation, has followed up his 
first work by a series of volumes on the early history of 
Christianity. In England, during the 18th c., several 
valuable apologetic works were published, such as Lard- 
ner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, and Paley’s Hore 
Pauline. In the early part of the 19th c. appeared Horne’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, frequently re- 
printed. Since then, Tregelles, Davidson, Westcott, and 
numerous other scholars, have entered the field; and it is 
not too much to affirm, that, among the more earnest Brit- 
ish and American theologians, there exists at this moment 
a keener spirit of impartial inquiry, as regards the founda- 
tions of biblical criticism, than Britain has ever previously 
witnessed. The practical tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind long restrained it from interfering in what seemed 
to be a mere maze of unprofitable speculation; but now 
that its deep and vital relations to the groundwork of 
men’s actual and possible beliefs have begun to be felt, 
these very practical tendencies are manifestly asserting 
themselves, and we may confidently anticipate a large 
measure of attention on the part both of clergy and of laity 
to this most important branch of knowledge. 

EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE: HISTORY oF THE TExT.—As 
both the Old and the New Testament were written in 
ancient languages, and transcribed in times when philo- 
logical criticism hardly existed, the examination and com- 
parison of various editions, with a view to obtain the 
greatest possible purity of text, forms an important part 
of theological study. 

Text of the Old Testament.—The first duty of an impar- 
tial critic of this question is to lay aside both of the ex- 
treme and untenable opinions regarding the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, viz: 1st, that it has come down to 
us in an absolutely faultless condition, by miraculous 
preservation; and 2d, that it has been wilfully and un- 
scrupulously falsified by the Jews. That there are erro- 
neous readings, nobody doubts. The real task devolving 
on a student of this branch of theological science is to 
explain these on natural principles, and, by collating the 
various recensions, to endeavor to obtain a pure text, or as 
close an approximation as possible. The following is a 
reasonably complete classification of the causes of errors. 
1. Errors arising from imperfect sight or occasional inatten- 

tiveness; as when transcribers substituted one letter for 
another similar in appearance, transposed letters, words, 
nk 
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and sentences, and omitted the same; of which there are 
various examples. 2. Errors arising from imperfect hear- 
ing, of which there are not many examples. 3. Errors 
arising from defective memory; as when a transcriber fan- 
cied that he knew certain words, phrases, or clauses, on 
account of their having occurred before; of these there 
are occasional examples. 4. Errors arising from defective 
judgment; as when words were wrongly divided, or 
abbreviations wrongly resolved; ‘also from the custodes 
linearum (i.e., the letters which filled up the occasional 
vacant space at the end of lines) and marginal remarks 
being sometimes incorporated with the text. These not 
unfrequently happen. 5. Errors arising from a well-meant 
desire on the part of the transcriber to explain or amend a 
text, really or apparently obscure. In this respect the 
Samaritans are greatly to blame. A very knotty point is, 
the condition of the text before and at the close of the 
canon. The opinion of Eichhorn, De Wette, and others 
is, that while the books circulated singly in a sphere of 
uncertain authority, they were greatly corrupted; in sup- 
port of which considerable evidence is adduced, but still 
the probabilities are, on the whole, against such a suppo- 
sition, and it is probably better to suppose that the con- 
flicting accounts of the same events which are to be met 
with, especially in the historical books, arise not from the 
carelessness or corruptions of copyists, but rather from the 
original authors or compilers having consulted different 
documents. 

From recent investigations, it appears clear that the strict 
dogmatic Jews of Palestine and Babylon were generally 
far more careful in their preservation of sete records 
than the Samaritans and the Alexandrines, the latter of 
whom were remarkable for their free, philosophizing, non- 
textual spirit. In the schools of learning in Jerusalem at 
the time of Christ, presided over by Hillel, who had come 
from Babylon, and Shammai, and in those which flour- 
ished elsewhere in Palestine, after the fall of the metrop- 
olis, for instance, at Lydda, Cæsarea, Tiberias, etc., as 
also in the academies of Sora, Pumpeditha, and Nahardea, 
near the Euphrates, at a later period, the text of the Old 
Testament was defined with great care, first by the Tal- 
mudists, who seem to have adhered very closely to the 
ancient text, and after the completion of the Talmud at 
the close of the 5th c. by the Masorites. See Massorau. 
This care was at first bestowed only on the consonants of 
the Hebrew text. The Masoretic vowel system, which 
sprang from that already existing among the Syrians and 
Arabians, was developed from the 7th to the 10th c. at 
Tiberias. By the lithc. it appears to have been com- 
pleted, while the Spanish rabbis of the next c. seem igno- 
rant of its then recent origin. (For proof of this, see 
Davidson’s Teat of the Old Testament Considered, 1856.) 
After the 11th c., the Masoretic text, with its perfected 
system of vowels and accents, became the standard author- 
ity among Jewish scholars. The comparative values of 
the different readings in the various MSS. had by that 
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time been carefully determined, and the chief business of 
copyists, henceforth, was to make faithful transcripts. 
he earliest printed editions of the Hebrew B. bear a 
close resemblance to the MSS. ‘They are without titles at 
the commencement, have appendices, are printed on 
parchment with broad margin, and large ill-shaped type, 
the initial letters being commonly ornamented either with 
wood-cut engravings or by the pen. These letters, how- 
ever, are often absent. ith vowels, the editions in ques- 
tion are very imperfectly supplied. Separate parts of the 
B. were first printed.’ The Psalms appeared in 1477, 
probably at Bologna; the Pentateuch at Bologna, 1482; 
the Prophets, 1487; the Hagiographa, 1487. To most of 
these were subjoined the rabbinical commentary of 
Kimchi. The whole of the Old Testament appeared in 
small folio at Soncino, 1488, and seems to have been fol- 
lowed by the edition of Brescia (1494), used by Luther in 
his translation of the Old Testament. The Biblia Poly- 
glotta Complutensia (1514-17), the Biblia Rabbinica of Bom- 
berg, edited by Rabbi Jacob-Ben-Chajim (Venice, 1525-6), 
adopted in most of the subsequent editions—the Ant- 
werp Biblia Polyglotta (8 vols., 1569-72), also the editions 
by Hutterus (Hamburg, 1587, and frequently reprinted), 
Buxtorf (Basel, 1611), and especially that by Jos. Athias 
(Amsterdam, 1661-67)—all these are celebrated, and have 
supplied the basis of later editions by Simon, Hahn, Theile, 
and others. In the 17th c., a vehement controversy arose 
regarding the integrity of the Hebrew text; one party 
maintained that the Masoretic text was greatly corrupted, 
and contrasted it unfavorably with that of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. The chief advocates of this view were Vos- 
sius, Whiston, Morin, and Capellus. On the other hand, 
Buxtorf, Arnold Bootius, Wasmuth, and others, defended 
the absolute purity of the Masoretic text, even to the in- 
spiration of the vowel-points, which Buxtorf, in the preface 
to his grandfather’s Tiberius, gravely asserts to have been 
first invented by Ezra. This controversy had at least one 
ood result. It led to an extensive examination of Hebrew 

SS. in the next c. Kennicott collated 630, 258 of which 
throughout, the rest in part; De Rossi, 751, of which all 
but 17 were collated for the first time. _Many still remain 
uncollated. The result of this elaborate investigation has 
been to convince scholars that the Masoretic text is sub- 
stantially correct. All known codices confirm it; the old- 
est of the professedly literal versions, as well as the Tar- 
gums of the time of Christ, furnish similar satisfactory 
evidence; and when we consider the bzdliolatrous tenden- 
cies of the Jews after their return from exile, whatever 
may have been the case before, it may be safely concluded 
that the text of the Old Testament is now much in the 
same condition as at the close of the canon. 

At first, there were no intervening spaces between He- 
brew words; afterwards, small intervals appear to have 
been occasionally allowed, With the introduction of the 
square character, the use of small interstices to separate 
„words became general. The Talmud prescribes how 
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much space should be between words in sacred MSS. 
designed for the synagogue. Various divisions according 
to the sense were also introduced at an early period. In 
the Pentateuch there were two, termed respectively open 
and closed. This former were intended to mark a change 
in the matter of the text; the latter, slight changes in the 
sense. Of these, the Pentateuch contained 669, named 
parshioth (sections). This division is probably as old, or 
nearly so, as the practice of reading the Law. It is found 
in the Talmud, while the division into 54 great parshioth 
is found first in the Massorah, and is not observed in the 
rolls of the synagogues. The poetical books also were 
subjected, from a very early period, to a stichometrical 
division, according to the peculiarities of Hebrew versifi- 
cation. In order to facilitate the reading and understand- 
ing of the prose books, a division into logical periods was 
also made, mentioned in the Mishna (q.v.), while in the 
Gemara (q.v.) its authorship is ascribed to Moses. From 
it sprang our present division of the Scriptures into verses. 
It is highly probable that these divisions were long handed 
down orally. Our present division of the Old Testament 
into chapters is a later invention, and though accepted by 
the Jews, is of Christian origin: it may be dated as far 
back as the 18th c., some assigning it to Cardinal Hugo, 
others to Stephen Langton, Abp. of Canterbury. It was 
first employed in a concordance to the Vulgate, whence it 
was borrowed by Rabbin Nathan in the 15th c., who 
made a similar concordance to the Hebrew Bible. 
Nathan’s divisions are found in Bomberg’s Hebrew B. 
of 1518. Verses were introduced into editions of the 
Hebrew B. first by Athias of Amsterdam, 1661, but were 
employed in the Vulgate as early as 1558. The first Eng- 
lish B. divided into verses was published at Geneva, 1560. 

New Testament.—The original MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment were all probably written on papyrus, the cheapest, 
but least durable material that could be obtained for the 
purpose. It was therefore impossible, considering the 
constant handling to which the documents must have been 
subjected by the eager converts, that they could have 
lasted for any long time. Indeed no authentic notices of 
them have come down to us, and it is a curious fact that, 
in the controversies of the 2d c., no appeal is made to the 
apostolic originals. But the number of copies was very 
great. The text of these, however, did not always agree. 
Variations originated, to a considerable extent, from the 
same causes as operated in the case of the Old Testament, 
viz., imperfect vision or hearing, misunderstanding, care- 
lessness, or an uncritical judgment on the part of tran- 
scribers; but it is natural to suppose that, on account of 
the greater freedom of spirit and thought which charac- 
terized primitive Christianity, compared with Judaism, a 
latitude of conviction in regard to the value of the letter of 
Scripture also influenced the churches. The idea of in- 
spiration (q.v.), it is now admitted by the most enlightened 
theologians, was progressively developed. In the earliest 
ages it did not exist in any dogmatic form whatever. 
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Christians were content to believe that the evangelists and 
apostles spoke truth, by the help of the Holy Spirit, with- 
out perplexing themselves with the question, whether the 
words were purely divine or purely human in their origin. 
They had a Toaper to preach, and a world to convert, and 
were therefore not in a mood to discuss mechanical notions. 
This also must have operated in producing the textual 
variations referred to, many of which are of such a nature 
as to clearly prove that the commentators or transcribers 
thought themselves at liberty to alter or improve the ex- 
pression. Nor must the fact be overlooked that the dif- 
ferent culture and‘tendencies of the Eastern and Western 
churches also caused very considerable changes. Modern 
criticism reckons no less than 80,000 variations in the ex- 
isting MSS. Nevertheless, one fact stands out, solid and 
incontrovertible, amid all the tiny fluctuations of verbal 
criticism, viz., that, with one or two exceptions, no ma- 
terial difference exists, or in all probability ever did exist, 
in New Testament MSS. The general Christian conscious- 
ness, which was the real guardian of their integrity, had 
been grounded too deeply in the facts, doctrines, and 
ethics of an historic Christianity to follow in the wake of 
sectarian or heretical modifications of the truth. It in- 
stinctively turned, as it were by a sense of affinity, to 
those apostolic records, the tone of which most closely 
corresponded to its own spiritual character and develop- 
ment, and thus unconsciously prevented any ee ae 
changes from being effected in the mass of MSS. Of 
these MSS., upwards of 1,400 are known to scholars, and 
have been collated, and no essential discrepancy has been 
detected. Of course, it can be urged that all the MSS. 
belong to a period when the Church had gathered itself 
up into two great wholes—the Latin and Greek, and when, 
therefore, a general conformity in MSS., as in other 
things, is only to be expected; but the fragments which 
are found in the earliest Church Fathers exhibit substan- 
tially, though not verbally, the same text, and we may 
therefore fairly infer that this unintentional harmony in 
part argues the general harmony of the earlier and 
later MSS. i 
Some slight attempts seem to have been made, during 
the early history of the Church, to obtain a correct text. 
One Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch, and Hesychius, an 
Egyptian bishop, are said by Jerome to have undertaken a 
recension of the New Testament, and both Origen and 
Jerome himself were of considerable service in this 
respect. It isto modern criticism, however, that we owe 
almost everything in regard to the regulation of the text. 
Bengel and Semler first started the idea of arranging the 
MSS. of the New Testament into families or classes. After 
these came Griesbach, who, following out the idea, pro- 
ounded his famous threefold division of the MSS. into 
estern, Alexandrian, and Byzantine. The first two he 
considers the oldest; the third, a corrupt mixture of both. 
Griesbach himself preferred the Alexandrian; he believed 
that the Byzantine transcribers had taken great liberties 
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with the text, and held that a few Alexandrian MSS. out- 
weighed, in critical value, a large number of the other. 
The accuracy of Griesbach’s division has subsequent] 
been questioned by many eminent German scholars, eac 
of whom has in turn favored the world with a theory of 
his own in regard to the probable value of the various 
families of MSS. Recently, Lachmann has applied, with 
excessive strictness, a principle first hinted by Bentley, 
viz., that no weight ought to be attached to any MSS. 
except those written in the old or uncial (q.v.) character. 
The exact value of each manuscript is still a matter of 
dispute; but a great deal has been done to place the! 
knowledge of the various lines of evidence within the 
reach of all scholars. Tischendorf carefully examined 
the most important of the uncial MSS., and published 
them separately somewhat after the fashion of a fac-simile. 
He also published a fac-simile of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
which he found in a monastery in Mount Sinai. Scriv- 
ener has collated a considerable number of cursives, and 
collated again the Codex Bezæ. And great attention is 
being paid to quotations from the Fathers. Rénsch, for 
instance, has given all the quotations from the New Testa- 
ment in Tertullian, and Tischendorf made large use of 
them in his last or eighth edition. 

The whole of the New Testament was first printed in 
the Complutensian Polyglott 1514. From 1516 to 1585, 
five editions appeared at Basel, under the care of Erasmus, 
but without any great pretensions to critical accuracy. 
The subsequent numerous editions were, for the most part, 
founded on the editions of Erasmus or on the Compluten- 
sian, or on a collation of both. Among these editions 
were those of Simon de Colines or Colinæus (Paris, 1548), 
of the elder Stephens (1546, ’49, ’50), of the younger Ste- 
phens (1569). Beza was the first who, by several collations 
founded on the third edition by Stephens, made any con- 
siderable progress in the critical treatment of the text, and 
thus supplied a basis for the present received text (teatus 
receptus), which was first printed by Stephens with the 
Vulgate and critical annotations at Geneva, 1565; after- 
warda was frequently reprinted by Elzevir (Leyden, 1624) 
and others. The labors of the English scholar, Walton, 
in the London Polyglott (1657), of Fell (Oxford, 1675), and 
especially Mill (Oxford, 1707), were of great importance 
for the criticism of the New Testament. Bengel exhib- 
ited great tact and acumen in his edition of 1734, Wetstein 
much industry and care in the editions of 1751-2, as also 
Semler, 1764. But all these recensions were surpassed in 
value by the labors of Griesbach (1st ed. 1774; 2d and best 
ed. 1796-1806). The works of Scholz (1880) and Rinck 
(1830-86), the addition by Lachmann (1881), and the la- 
bors of Buttmann (1842-50), are worthy of praise, as are 
also those of Tregelles (1854-83), Tischendorf (1841-78), 
and Scrivener (1861). The long-expected edition of the 
Greek text of the New Testament by Westcott and Hort, 
with an elaborate introduction, appeared in 1881 (2 vols.), 
and though it has been sharply attacked by some eminent 
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critics, has taken the highest place in the estimation of 
scholars generally. 

Among the MSS. of the New Testament, the oldest are 
not traced back further than the 4th c., and are written in 
the so-called uncial characters. The modern MSS., dat- 
ing from the 10th c. downwards, are distinguished by the 
cursive characters in which they are written. The most 
important MSS. are the Codex Sinaiticus (at St. Petersburg), 
the Codex Alexandrinus (in the British Museum), C. Vati- 
canus (in the Vatican at Rome), 0. Hphremi (in the Im- 
perin Library at Paris), and C. Cuntabrigiensis, or C. 

ezæ (given by Beza to the Univ. of Cambridge). On thé 
discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus by Tischendorf at the 
monastery of St. Catharine, Mount Sinai, 1859, some held 
that it was older than even the Vaticanus; now, both are 
usually referred (as by Westcott and Hort, 1881) to the 
middle of the 4th c. A Ephremi and C. Alexandrinus are 
probably of the 5th c., as are two fragments. C. Bez and 
numerous fragments date from the 6th c.; the 7th c. fur- 
nishes but a few fragments. But the MSS. of the 9thand 
10th centuries furnish as many as all the preceding ones 
put together. The cursive MSS., numbering nearly 1,000, 
range from the 9th to the 16th c. 

Euthalius (462) arranged those words that were related 
to each other by the sense into stichot or lines. Subse- 
quently, to save space, a colon or point was substituted, 
until, finally, a complete system of punctuation arose. In 
the 18th c., as we have already seen, the division into 
chapters took place, and in the 16th the versicular division 
was perfected by Stephens. The arguments or contents 
prefixed to the several chapters are also of modern ori- 
gin. 

_ B. Versions or Transiations.—These may be divided into 
ancient and modern. The ancient translations of the Old 
Testament from the original Hebrew may be classed as 
follows: 1. Greek.—The earliest of these is the Alexan- 
drine or Septuagint (q.v.), after which come respectively 
the translations by Aquila (q.v.), Theodotion, and Sym- 
machus. The whole of these, with fragments of others by 
unknown authors, were given by Origen in his Hezapla 
(q.v.). The Versio Veneta, a Greek translation of several 
books of the Old Testament, made in the 14th c., and pre- 
served in the St. Mark’s Library, Venice, was published 
by Villoison at Strasburg, 1784. Several early versions 
were also based on the Septuagint; but for that reason do 
not possess an independent value, being for the most part 
only translations of a translation. Among these are the 
old Latin version or Italic (q.v.), though the term Italic is 
strictly applicable to the New Testament only, improved 
by Jerome (382): the Syriac, including the Versio Figurata, 
partially preserved and collated by Jacob of Edessa, in the 
beginning of the 8th c.; and that by Paul, Bishop of Tela 
'(617): the Hthiopic, made by certain Christians in the 4th c.: 
the threefold Egyptian (8d or 4th c.), one being in the lan- 
guage of Lower Egypt, and termed the Coptic or Memphit- 
‘wc; another in the language of Upper Egypt, and termed 
nq 
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t-e Sahidic or Thebaic; and a third, the Basmuric, whose 
locality is uncertain: the Armenian, by Miesrob and his 
pupils in the 5th c.: the Georgian, of the 6th c.: the Slavo- 
- nian, commonly ascribed, but for unsatisfactory reasons, 
to the missionaries Methodius and Cyrillus in the 9th c.: 
the Gothic, ascribed to Ulphilas, and executed in the 4th 
c., only some few fragments of which are extant: lastly, 
several Arabic translations of the 10th and 11th.—2. The 
Chaldaie translations or Targums. These had an early ori- 
gin, but, with the exception of those of Onkelos arid Ben 

zziel, are unsatisfactory in a critical point of view. See 
Taroum.—3. The remarkably literal translation into the 
Aramaic dialect of the later Samaritans, of the ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch, possessed by the Samaritans (see 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH).—4. The Church translation, 
known as the Peshito (q.v.), received by all the Syriac 
Christians. It was undoubtedly executed from the origi- 
nal Hebrew text, to which it closely adheres. Several 
Arabic versions were founded on the Peshito.—5. The later 
Arabic versions, executed during the middle ages, partly 
from the Hebrew text, and partly from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch.—6. The Persian translation of the Pentateuch 
made by a Jew named Jacob, not earlier than the 9th c. 
—7. The Latin Vulgate (q.v.), from which a considerable 
number of fragmentary versions were made into that form 
of English commonly called Anglo-Saxon, the most noted 
translators being Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, and Bede 
(8th c.); Alfred (9th c.); and Ælfric (10th c.). 

Among ancient versions of the New Testament may be 
noticed three in Syriac: the first is the Peshito, with a two- 
fold secondary translation of the four gospels into Arabic 
and Persian. It does not, however, contain 2 Peter, 2 
and 3 John, Jude, or the Apocalypse, which, at a later 

eriod, were classed among the antilegomena, or disputed 
oks. The second, or Philowenian, prepared 508, under 
the direction of Philoxenius, Bishop of Hierapolis. It no 
longer exists, but a counterpart of it does, in the transla- 
tion made in the following century (616) by Thomas of 
Harkel or Heraclea, successor of Philoxenius. The best 
MS. of this version is one which belonged to Ridley, and 
is now in the archives of the New College, Oxford. It in- 
cludes all the books of the New Testament excepting the 
Apocalypse. The style is slavishly literal. It was edited 
by White, Oxford, 1778. The third, or Jerusalem-Syriac 
version, preserved in a Vatican MS., and, according to the 
subscription annexed to it, executed at Antioch 1081. 
With the above Syriac version we may class the Ethiopic 
translation; the Egyptian threefold version, made probably 
in the latter part of the 3d c., and of considerable critical 
value; the Armenian, Georgian, Persian, and Coptic- 
Arabic. Besides these may be mentioned the old Italic; 
the Vulgate by Jerome; the Gothic translation by Ulphilas 
(about the middle of the 4th c.), of which the most famous 
MS. is preserved in the library of Upsal, in Sweden (this 
has only the four gospels, and not even these in perfect 
condition); the various Anglo-Saxon versions already 
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mentioned in connection with versions of the old Testa- 
ment; and the Slavonic. 

Modern Transiations.—During the middle ages, when 
the laity were considered by the priesthood untit to be in- 
trusted with the B. as a whole, various poetical versions— 
such as the Gospel History, by Otfried von Weissenburg, 
and the version of Job and of the Psalms by Notker-Labeo 
(980)—served a very important object, and stimulated the 
desire for more biblical information. As early as 1170, 
Petrus Waldus caused the New Testament to be translated 
into the Provencal dialect by Etienne d’Anse. This im- 

ortant work was followed by the translations made under 

ouis the Pious (1227) and Charles the Wise (1380), the 
B. Histories (Bible ystorieus) by Guyars of Moulins (1286), 
the Spanish version under Alfonso V. in the 18th c., the 
English by Wicliffe, and the Bohemian version of John 
Huss. After the invention of printing—especially after 
the latter part of the 15th c.—the harbingers of a new 
ecclesiastical era appeared in numerous republications of 
the translated B.—the Bohemian (Prague, 1448); the Ital- 
ian, by the Benedictine Nic. Malherbi (1471); the French, 
by Des Moulins (1477-1546); the Dutch (Delf, 1477); the 
Spanish (1478-1515); but, above all, in the seventeen Ger- 
man trauslations before Luther, of which five were printed 
before 1477, and the remainder in the Low-German dialect 
during 1477-1518. 

Luther’s translation of the B. is universally esteemed by 
the best German scholars as a masterpiece of genial inter- 
pretation. It has qualities far superior to those ordinarily 
expected in a translation—deep insight, true sympathy 
with the tone of the Hebrew Scriptures, and a perfect 
command of clear, popular language; indeed, every one 
who can thoroughly appreciate the merits of this great 
work will be ready to excuse the boldness of the assertion, 
that ‘it was rather a re-writing than a mere translation of 
the B,’ atransfusion of the original spirit into a new lan- 

uage, rather than a mere version of the letter. The New 

estament was finished by Luther at Wartburg, and ap- 
peared 1522, Sept. In the following year, the five books 
of Moses appeared; and, 1534, the remaining part of the 
Old Testament canon was completed with the Apocrypha. 
With wonderful tapiaiy, this translation was circulated 
throughout Germany. In forty years, one Wittenberg 
bookseller sold 100,000 copies. It was reprinted thirty- 
eight times in Germany before 1559, and meanwhile the 
New Testament had been printed seventy-two times. 
Numerous other translations in Dutch, Swedish, etc., were 
based upon the work of Luther. 

English Translations. —As above mentioned, portions of 
the B. were translated into Anglo-Saxon by Aldhelm, 
Egbert, Bede, and others between the 8th and 10th c. An 
English version of the Psalms was made 1290. Wicliffe 
(q.v.), founding on the labors of predecessors, finished his 
noble version of the New Testament from the Vulgate 
1380, and completed the Old (begun by Nicholas and 
Hereford) a little later. Revisions of this translation by 
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Purvey and others were widely circulated in MSS. But 
Jong after Germany had printed vernacular versions o 
parts of Scripture, England had none. The seven peni- 
tential psalms were apparently printed 1505. The noble 
martyr, William Tyndale (q.v.), vowed that ‘if God wouid 
spare his life, ere many years he would cause the boy who 
driveth the plough to know more of the Scriptures than 
did all the priests.’ To accomplish his purpose, he passed 
over to the continent. Before 1526, he had completed an 
English translation of the New Testament, which appeared 
both in quarto and duodecimo. In the beginning of 1526, 
the volumes were secretly conveyed into England, where 
they were bought up and burned, which, however, only 
stimulated Tyndale to greater exertions. Of the admirable 
character of his translation, we have a sufficient testimony 
in this fact, that in the version of 1611, in common use, 
known as King James’ version, avery large portion of the 
New Testament is taken almost verbatim from Tyndale’s 
Testament. Tyndale next proceeded to prepare a version 
of the Old Testament out of the original Hebrew, and in 
1530 he published the Pentateuch, and in the following 
year the book of Jonah. The first English version of the 
whole B. was that published by Miles Coverdale, a friend 
of Tyndale. It is dated 1535, and dedicated to Henry 
VIII., but where printed, is unknown. It is much in- 
ferior to Tyndale’s. The next English B. issued was 
called Matthew’s B., from the circumstance that the editor 
assumed the name of Thomas Matthew, but was simply 
Tyndale’s version revised by his friend John Rogers, who 
also translated those books in.the Old Testament which 
the martyr had not been able to overtake. It was finished 
1537, and Cranmer obtained for it the patronage of Henry, 
though that monarch had persecuted Tyndale some years 
before. Matthew’s B. soon superseded Coverdale’s. In 
1539, April, appeared the Great B., asanliy called Cran- 
mer’s, because he wrote a preface to it. It was a large 
volume for use in churches. The text was Tyndale’s re- 
vised. In the same year, Richard Taverner, a learned but 
eccentric layman belonging to the Inner Temple, pub- 
lished an edition, the text of which is based on that of 
; Matthew’s Bible. In 1557 appeared the famous Geneva B., 
so called because the translation was executed there by 
several English divines, who had fled from the persecu- 
tions of the bloody Mary. Among these were Gilby and 
Whittingham. . This edition—the first printed in Roman 
letter and divided into verses—was accompanied by notes, 
which showed a strong leaning to the views of Calvin and 
Beza. It was, in consequence, long the favorite version 
of the English Puritans and the Scotch Presbyterians. It 
is, however, best known as the Breeches B., on account of 
the rendering of Genesis iii. 7: ‘Then the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked, 
and they sewed fig-tree leaves together, and made them- 
selves breeches.’ In 1568, the Bishops’ B. was published at 
London. The text of this was compared with the original 
by eight bishops, and seven other scholars of reputation, 
at 
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who appended their initials to their respective tasks; the 
whole being under the superintendence of Matthew Parker, 
Abp. of Canterbury. In 1582 appeared at Rheims, in 
France, an English version of the New Testament, pre- 
pared by several Rom. Cath. exiles; and in 1609-10, a 
similar version of the Old Testament at Douay. Both 
were taken from the Vulgate, and form the standard Eng- 
lish Scriptures of the Rom. Catholics, being generally 
known as the Douay Bible. 

We now come to the version which has been in common, 
use for nearly 250 years, generally called King James’ Bible. 
At the Hampton Court Conference, 1864, Jan., Dr. Rain- 
olds, an eminent Puritan, suggested a new translation as a 

reat national want; and this, though opposed by the 

ishop of London, was sanctioned by the king. Arrange- 
ments were at once made for carrying out the project. on 
July, the king wrote a letter, intimating the appointment 
of 54 scholars for the preparation of the version, and 
instructing the bishops that whenever ‘a living of twenty 
pounds’ became vacant, they should inform his majesty of 
the circumstance, in order that he might recommend one 
of the translators to the patron. This was all that James 
did on behalf of the translation which bears his name. 
The expenses seem to have been borne by Barker, the 
printer and patentee, who paid the sum of £3,500. Of 
the 54 scholars who had been nominated to the work, 
only 47 undertook it. These were divided into six com- 
panies, two of which were to meet at Westminster, two 
at Cambridge, and two at Oxford. The first company at 
Westminster translated the Pentateuch and the historical 
books to the end of 2 Kings; the first at Cambridge, from 
the beginning of Chronicles to the end of Canticles; and 
the first at Oxford undertook the remaining books of the 
Old Testament canon. The second company at West- 
minister translated the apostolic epistles; the.second at 
Cambridge, the Apocrypha; and the second at Oxford, the 
yee the Acts of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse. 

ccording to Selden, ‘they then met together, and one 
read the translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
B., either of the learned tongues, or French, Spanish, 
Italian, etc. If they founf any fault, they spoke; if not, 
he read on.’ When a portion was finished by one of the 
company, it was sent to all the others in succession for 
their deliberative examination; and whenever a difference 
of opinion was elicited, reference was made to a committee. 
The final revision of the whole was conducted in London 
by two delegates from each of the six companies. These 
twelve scholars, in the discharge of their critical functions, 
met daily for nine months in the old hall of the Stationers’ 
Company. The work of translation and revision occupied 
from 1607 to 1610. The superiority of the authorized ver- 
sion soon proved itself; for though there were several 
rivals in the field, and no steps were taken to secure for it 
a preference, it quickly gained the foremost place, and in 
the course of forty years from its publication all others 
had quietly succumbed to it; it became, and has since re- 
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mained, the English Bible. Its ascendency, and its exclu- 
sive use among all classes in Great Britain, and in her vast 
colonies, can be traced only to its intrinsic excellence. A 
Revision Company, pursuant to appointment in the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, 1870, May 6 (to which a company 
of American Revisers was subsequently added), com- 
menced its labors 1870; and the New Testament was issued 
in Britain and America, 1881, the Old, 1885. See BIBLE, 
CANTERBURY REVISION OF THE. 

The exclusive right to print the present authorized version 
has been claimed by the crown, ever since its first publica- 
tion, and under this royal prerogative the B. is printed in 
different forms, and sold wholesale by certain patentees 
and licensees in England, Scotland, and Ireland. This 
claim, which does not practically affect Bibles with notes, 
has lately been much remonstrated against as a monopoly 
injurious to the free circulation of the scriptures.at a 
moderate price, and a modification: is: now, looked for 
Book TRADE). SS QAe tere iE 

The more liberal Rom. Catholics—especially thes 
ists De Sacy, Arnauld, and Nicole; the enlightene 
Simon and Quesnel—also shared in the common zeal for 
diifusing a knowledge of the Scriptures; but though many 
versions have been prepared by Rom. Catholics, the 
Roman Church has oonelatantiy maintained an opposition 
to the general circulation of Holy Scripture without 
ecclesiastical comments. 

The numerous recent translations of the Scriptures into 
languages beyond the pale of Christendom have been 
executed chiefly under the auspices of missionary and 
Bible societies (q.v.). 

As to the contents of the B., its one grand object, under 
whatever form it may appear in the various books, is, to 
give an account of this world, both in its origin and goy- 
ernment, as the work of an Almighty Creator, always and 
everywhere present; and especially to exhibit the relation 
of man to this Creator, and, in consequence of that rela- 
tion, in what manner, and with what hopes he ought to 
live and die—subjects undeniably the most momentous 
that can occupy human thought. The sacred books of 
other religions all have an analogous aim; to account, 
namely, for the origin of all things, and to explain the 
nature and human relations of that something divine, which 
it is an instinct of the human mind to conceive as actuating 
and controlling all that moves. But so different—so im- 
measurably superior to all other sacred books is the B. in 
the melee ap which it unfolds of the Divine Being as one 
personal God, exercising towards men the love and care of 
a parent to his offspring, and in the system of human 
duties: springing therefrom, that on this consideration 
alone many rest its claim to being received as a direct _ 
revelation from heaven. For the questions roomama ) 
B. considered in this point of view, see INSPIRATION: REV- 
ELATION. For the leading features of the doctrines and 
precepts, as a system, see CHRISTIANITY: for the chief in- 
dividual doctrines, see their respective titles, and the ac- 
counts of the controversies to which they have given rise. 
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BIBLE SOCIETY. 

BIBLE SOCIETY: an association having for its object 
the ditfusion of the sacred Scriptures. Such associations 
must be regarded as a natural form or expression of 
Christian benevolence, acting according to the principles 
of Protestantism, and wesie to take advantage of the fa- 
cilities atforded by the art of printing: but a long period 
elapsed after the Reformation before a B. S. was formed; 
during which, however, an extensive diffusion of the 
Scriptures took place, and partly by the agency of associa- 
tions which included it among other means for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity. It necessarily became, with 
the translation of the Scriptures, one of the objects to 
which missionary societies directed their energy. But per- 
haps the first association ever formed for the sole and 
specific purpose of providing copies of the Scriptures for 
those who were destitute of them, was that founded by 
Baron Hildebrand von Canstein, an intimate friend of 
Spener, in conjunction with Francke at Halle, and which, 
down to 1834, when other Bible societies had pegun to be 
established in Germany, had distributed 2,754,350 copies 
of the Bible, and about 2,000,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment.—The impulse, however, to the formation of the 
Bible societies now existing in all parts of Protestant 
Christendom proceeded from England, where, 1780, an as- 
sociation was formed for the distribution of Bibles among 
soldiers and sailors. It was at first simply called The B S.,; 
it exists to the present day, is now known as the Naval 
and Military B. S., and contning itself to its original spe- 
cific object, has accomplished much good. In the begin- 
ning of 1792, a similar association was formed in London, 
under the name of the French B. 8., with a similar limited 
and specific object of distributing Bibles in the French 
tongue. It was probably the attitude assumed by infidel- 
ity in France which gave occasion to the formation of this 
society, but the greater part of its funds having been re- 
mitted to Paris for the printing of the Bible there, were 
lost, and everything belonging to the society was de- 
stroyed, in the tumult of the Revolution.—It was not till 
1802 that the first steps were taken toward the formation 
of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN B. §.. the parent of a mul- 
titude of similar institutions, and the establishment of 
which must be regarded as the great epoch in the history 
of this branch of Christian beneficence; nor was the s0- 
ciety fully organized anid established till 1804, March 7. 
Its formation was in consequence of the deep impression 
made upon the mind of the Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, 
Wales, by the destitution of the sacred Scriptures which 
he found in the sphere of his labors, and particularly by 
an incident strikingly illustrative of that destitution. 
Meeting a little. girl in one of the streets of the town, he 
inquired if she eould repeat the text from which he had 
preached on the preceding Sunday. Instead of giving a 
prompt reply, as she had been accustomed to do, she re- 
mained silent, and then weeping told him that the weather 
had been so bad she could not get to read the Bible. She 
had been accustomed to travel every week seven miles 
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over the hills to a place where she could obtain access to 
a Welsh Bible. Mr. Charles, on his next visit to London, 
brought the subject of the want of Bibles in Wales under 
the notice of the committee of the Religious Tract Society 
(q.v.), when it was suggested by Mr. Hughes, a member of 
the committee, that a society mient be formed for the pur- 
pose of supplying Bibles not only in Wales, but wherever 
destitution existed throughout the world. The society 
was constituted on the widest possible basis, churchmen 
and dissenters being alike included in it; and soon attained 
a greatness corresponding with that of the other two relig- 
ious societies, the London Missionary Society (see MISSIONS), 
and the Religious Tract Society (q.v.), which had been 
formed on similar principles, a few years before. It was 
able to expend only about £619 in the first year of its ex- 
- istence. Its annual income gradually increased to an av- 
erage of £70,000. But in 1875-6 it amounted to £116,802, 
derived from donations, legacies, collections, etc., and ap- 
plicable to the general purposes of the society, besides 
£108 for a special object (the ‘Roxburgh Fund’), and 
£105,410 derived from sales of Bibles and Testaments, Ab- 
stracts, Monthly Reporters, etc.; showing the total net re- 
ceipts for that year to be £222,320. Auxiliary and branch 
societies and dependent associations rapidly sprang up in 
all parts of Britain, and in the colonies, the number of 
which at present amounts to between 5,000 and 6,000. 
Much more than one-half of the expenditure of the British 
and Foreign B. S. has been devoted to the diffusion of the 
authorized English version of the Bible, the only English 
version with which its fundamental rules permit it to have 
anything to do; it has also spent large sums in printing 
and circulating the Scriptures in the different Celtic lan- 

uages spoken in Great Britain and Ireland, and a very 
important branch of its operations has been the printing of 
translations of the Bible prepared by missionaries. The 
number of translations of the Scripture—in many cases 
complete, in others extending only to the New Testament, 
in some only to particular books—which have been printed 
or distributed by the society is nearly 250 (some being in- 
directly distributed). Very many are translations never 
before printed, and many th languages possessing no pre- 
vious literature.—The British and Foreign B. S. now 
issues annually nearly three million copies of the Bible, 
the New Testd#ment, or such portions of sacred Scripture 
as have been printed in languages not possessing complete 
translations. The whole number issued from the forma- 
tion of the soc. to 1883, Mar. 31, was 96,917,629. This 
soc. also employs agents of high education and Christian 
character, to visit different countries for the promotion of 
its gromt object. The names of Dr. Henderson and Dr. 
Pinkerton, former agents, must be familiar to many read- 
ers, and perhaps no instance could be mentioned more 
happily illustrative of the character of this branch of the 
society’s operations than the visit of Dr. Henderson to 
Iceland, an account of which is given in his well-known 
volume of travels in that country.—A controversy con- 
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cerning the circulation of the books of the Apocrypha 
with the canonical Scriptures by the British and Foreign 
B. S. (see APocRYPHA), led to a resolution, 1826, that its 
funds should be devoted, according to its original design, 
to the diffusion of the canonical books alone.—The Eprn- 
BURGH B. 8. existed from that time forward as an entirely 
separate society, till 1861, when all the Scotch societies 
amalgamated to form the NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY or 
SCOTLAND. 

The American B. §. is, in the magnitude and importance 
of its operations, next to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It was founded at New York, 1817, and has its 
headquarters in that city in the ‘ Bible House,’ a large and 
commodious building, erected by special subscription. It 
reckons fully 7,000 auxiliary societies, in all parts of the 
United States. Its income now amounts to about $700,000 
a ran rather more than one-half Bap derived from sales 
of Bibles and Testaments, and the rest from donations, col- 
lections, etc. The American B. S. has for some time issued 
annually more than 1,000,000 Bibles, New Testaments, 
and other portions of Scripture, and has in all distrib- 
uted about 81;000,000 copies. The funds of the soc. have 
been oponnded chiefly in supplying the wants of the inhab- 
itants of the United States, among whom the Indian tribes 
have not been neglected. ‘The Bible Association of 
Friends in America,’ founded at Philadelphia, 1829, has 
also distributed the Bible extensively. 

Of the numerous Bible societies of Germany, the most 
important and extensely ramified is the Prussian Central 
B. S. (Hauptbibelgeselischaft), Berlin. Itwas founded 1814, 
has branches in all parts of the Prussian dominions, and 
distributes annually about 35,000 Bibles and 14,000 New 
Testaments. There are numerous independent Bible soci- 
eties in other parts of the German empire. A large num- 
ber of Bibles are still, however, annually supplied to the 
people of Germany by the agents of the British and For- 
eign B. 8.—Bible societies were prohibited by the Austrian 
government, 1817, and some which had already been es- 
tablished in Hungary were dissolved.—The Russian B. S., 
founded at St. Petersburg, 1813, through the exertions of 
Dr. Paterson, and under the patronage of the emperor 
Alexander I., enteged upon a career of great activity and 
usefulness, co-operating with the British and Foreign B. 
S. for the printing of the Scriptures in the numerous lan- 
guages spoken within the Russian dominions; but its 
operations were suspended, 1826, on the accession of the 
emperor Nicholas, its stock of Bibles, and the whole con- 
cern, being transferred to the Holy Synod, under the pre- 
tense that the sacred work of supplying the people with 
the Holy Scriptures belonged to the Church, and not to a 
secular society. The Bibles and Testaments in stock 
were indeed sold, and very large editions were thus dis- 
poma of, but the activity of a society which had no equal 

n continental Europe was at an end. A Protestant B. 8. 

was then formed for the purpose of providing editions of 

the Scriptures, and circulating them among the Protest- 
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ants of all parts of the empire, which now reckons about 
800 auxiliary societies. But the action of this societ 
‘ does not touch the members of the Greek Church, or, if 
at all, only slightly and incidentally, and it makes no pro- 
vision of the Scriptures in the language spoken by the 
great mass of the people. It is merely designed to meet 
the wants of colonists and others, who do not use the 
Russian language.’ Of the translations of the Scriptures 
published by the original Russian B. S., the greater num- 
ber have never been reprinted since its suppression. 

There can be no doubt that Bible societies have contrib- 
uted very much to the progress of Christianity and civili- 
zation since the beginning of the 19th c., and their influence 
is continually increasing and extending. 

BIBLIANDER, did'li.an-dér, or BUCHMAN, THEODORE: 
1504-64; b. Bischofzell: Swiss clergyman and orientalist. 
He was Zwingli’s successor in the professorship of Prot- 
estant theology at Zurich (1582), but having held a belief 
concerning the doctrine of predestination and the freedom 
of the will at variance with that held by the Protestants 
gevierally, he was suspended from his functions, 1560. 

e wrote a Latin translation of the Koran (1548); the 
Life of Mohammed and his Successors (1548); De ratione com- 
muni omnium linguarum et literarum (Zurich, 1548); De 
Satis monarchia Romane somnium (1553); and a great num- 
ber of other works. 


BIB'LIA PAUPERUM, paw'per-iim, or Bible of the 
Poor: a sort of picture-book of the middle ages, giving, on 
from forty to fifty leaves, the leading events of human sal- 
vation through Christ, each picture being accompanied by 
an illustrative text or sentence in Latin. A similar and 
contemporaneous work on amore extended scale, and with 
the legend or text in rhyme, was called Speculum Humane 
Salvationis, i.e., the ‘Mirrorof Human Salvation.’ Before 
the Reformation, these two books were the chief text-books 
used, especially by monks, in preaching, and took the 
place of the Bible with the laity, and even with the clergy; 
and as the lower orders of the regular clergy, such as the 
Franciscans, Carthusians, etc., took the title of ‘ Pauperes 
Christi,’ Christ’s Poor, hence the name. Many manu- 
s‘ripts of the B. P., and of the Mirror of Salvation, several 
as old as the 13th c., are preserved in different languages. 
The pictures of this series were copied in sculptures, in 
wall and glass painting, altar-pieces, etc., and thus be- 
come of importance in the art of the middle ages. In the 
15th c., the B. P. was perhaps the first book that was 
printed in the Netherlands and Germany, first with blocks, 
and then with types. The chief proof for the discovery 
of ipa a Haarlem rests on the first impressions of the 
Speculum Humane Salvationis. See COSTER. 

BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, or BIBLICAL ARCHEOL- 
oGcy: a study which has for its objects the social and po- 
litical constitution, the manners, customs, geography, etc. 
of the Jews and other peoples mentioned in the Scriptures. 
A knowledge of these is essential to a right understanding 
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of many passages of Scripture. The antiquities of the 
ancient Jews themselves undoubtedly form the most impor- 
tant part of such a study; but an examination of the laws, 
customs, etc., of the neighboring Semitic nations is like- 
wise indispensable. The principal sources of such knowl- 
edge are the Old and New Test.; the books of Josephus 
on Jewish Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews; the writ- 
ings of Philo, the Talmud and Rabbinical works; and, 
lastly, Greek, Roman, and Arabian writers, with medals, 
monuments, and other works of art, the accounts of 
travellers, etc. The first work on Hebrew archeology 
was Thomas Goodwin’s Moses et Aaron, seu Civiles et 
Ecclesiastici Ritus Antiquorum Hebr. (Oxford, 1616). Ger- 
man works on the subject are those of the handbooks by 
Jahn, Bauer, Rosenmüller, De Wette, Ewald, Saalschütz, 
Roscotf, and Keil; and the biblical dictionaries of Winer 
(1848), Schenkel (1875). Convenient works of reference 
for English readers are Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, and his Pictorial Bible; Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bile, and Dictionary of christian Antiquities; Thom- 
son’s Land and the Book. See also the large map of West- 
ern Palestine, in 26 sheets, published by the committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, with a memoir contain- 
ing oh eat Ak topographical, archeological, ethno- 
graphical, and geological particulars. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY, n. bid'li-dg'ra-fi (Gr. biblion, a book; 
grapho, I write]: the knowledge and history of books. 
jally of rare and curious ones, BIBLIOGRAPHER, 
n. bib li-ŭg'ră-fer. one who is skilled in the knowledge 
and history of books, BIB'LIOGRAPH'IC, a. -grăf ik, or 
Bin’ LIOGRAPH ICAL, a. -i-kJl, pertaining to the history of 
pooks, BIBLIOLATRY, n. Lib'li-il’d-tri [ar laireiľ'a, Wor- 
ship|: book worship, especially applied to an extreme 
reverence for the Bible. BIBLIOLATRIŞT, one who idolizes 
books; one who idolizes the Bible. BIBLIOMANCY, n. bib'- 
lio man'st |Gr. mantei'd, prophecy]: divination by the 
Bible. BIBLIOLOGY, n. bib li-öl'č-ji [Gr. logos, discourse]: a 
treatise on books; biblical iiterature or theology. Bxs'- 
LIOLOG ICAL, a -š kál, pertaining to. BIBLIOMANIA, n, 
bib li-6 ma ni-i [Gr. manid, madness]: a rage for the pos- 
session of rare and curious books. BIB'LIOMA'NIAC, n. 
-ni-ik, one who has a rage for books. BIBLIOPEGY, n. 
eee [Gr. pegnumi, to make fast]: the art of bindin 
books. IBLIOPHILE, Nn. Di) 1i-d-fil. (Gr. philos, friend}: 
a lover of books. BIBLIOPOLIST, n. bib li-op'd-list, and 
BIB'LIOPOLE, n. -pòl |Gr. poléd, I sell]: a bookseller. 
BIBLIOTHECA, n. bib'li-d-the’ka (Gr. theké. a case or box}; 
a repository for books; a library. BIB'LIOTH'ECAL, a. -kàl, 
pertaining to. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, bib-li-ög 'ra-fi: the knowledge, his- 
tory, and proper classification and cataloguing of books. 
It is derived from bibliographia, which was employed by 
the Greeks to signify the transcription of books, while 
bibliographos was merely a copyist. The introduction of 
the term in the meaning now attached to it may be dated 
from the appearance of the first vol. of De Bure’s Biblio- 
graphie Instruct ve in 1763. The bare enumeration of the 
works on this branch of literature would more than fill an 
ordinary volume. 

A favorite dream of bibliographers has been the pro- 
duction of a general catalogue, embracing the whole range 
of printed literature; and one attempt at least has been 
made to realize it. In 1545, Conrad Gesner published at 
Zurich, in one folio vol., his B bléotheca Universalis, in 
which are described, under the names of the authors, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, all the books in the Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin languages about which the compiler could ob- 
tain information. This restriction as to language, of 
course, does away to some extent with the idea of univer- 
sality indicated by the title-page; still, as the three which 
are included were in Gesner’s time almost the only ones 
employed by men of learning, his work may be regarded 
as a nearly complete account of the state of printed litera- 
ture as ‘it then existed. One other effort in this direction 
is the Bibliotheca Britannica of Dr. Robert Watt, four vols. 
4to (Edinburgh, 1824). The following is an extract from 
the preface: ‘The account given of British writers and 
their works is universal, embracing every description of 
authors, and every branch of knowledge and literature. 
What has been admitted of foreign publications, though 
selective, forms a very considerable and valuable portion 
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of the work, and as none of note have been purposely 
omitted, the Bibliotheca Britannica may be considered as 
a universal catalogue of all the authors with which this 
country is acquainted, whether of its own or of the conti- 
nent.’ This great work was compiled under very adverse 
circumstances, and its author did not live to see it through 
the press. It thus labors under all the disadvantages of a 
posthumous publication; but with all its faults both of 
omission and commission, which are neither few nor small, 
it maintains a high character as a work of reference, and 
is indispensable to the library of every bibliographer. 

The other laborers in this field of literature have con- 
fined themselves within narrower limits. Some, proceed- 
ing upon a principle of selection, endeavor to furnish the 
inquirer with the information which he seeks in regard to 
books which are rare, curious, or valuable; others aiming 
at greater completeness within certain bounds, restrict 
themselves to the description of a special class of works— 
the literature, for example, of a particular country or 
language; the productions of a celebrated press; the books 
published within a given period; those of which the an- 
thors have withheld their names, or have veiled them under 
a pseudonym; the treatises on a specific subject; and so 
on, together with a few which hardly admit of classifica- 
tion, but may be shown by examples. 

Bibliographical works on the selective principle form a 
numerous Class; the following are among the more impor- 
tant: Vogt, Catalogus Historico-criticus Librorum Rariorum, 
8vo (Francofurti, 1793). This isthe fifth edition; the four 
per te appeared successively at Hamburg in 1782, ’38, 
"47, 58. David Clement, Bibliothèque Curieuse, ou Ca 
raisonné de Livres difficiles à trouver, 9 vols. 4to (Gottingen, 
1750-60). The expression catalogue raisonné is usually, 
but erroneously, applied in this country to classified cata- 
logues; yet the work of Clement, who was the son ofa 
Frenchman, and certainly understood the language in 
which he wrote, is arranged alphabetically. It is simply 
wha: it professes to be, a descriptive and methodized ac- 
count of the books which it includes; but unfortunately 
it was never completed. It terminates with the article 
‘ Hesiodus,’ and the seven or eight vols. required to finish 
it have not been published. The Bibliographie Instructive 
of De Bure, already mentioned, extends to seven vols. 8vo, 
the last of which appeared 1768. To these should be 
added the Catalogue des Livres de Gaignat, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Paris, 1769), and the Table destinée à faciliter la Recherche 
des Livres Anonymes, 8vo (Paris, 1782). Ebert’s Bibliograph- 
tsches Lexicon, 2 Bde. 4to (Leip. 1821-30), is an accurate 
and useful work. Ithas been translated into English, 4 
vols. 8vo (Oxford, 1887). Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Man- 
ual contains an account of rare, curious, and useful books, 
published in or relating to Great Britain, from the inven- 
tion of printing, and may always be consulted with ad- 
vantage. It appeared originally in 4 vols. 8vo (Lond. 
1834): but a new edition, with many improvements, has 
since been published (1857-64) in 11 parts or 6 vols., 
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under the editorship of Mr. H. G Bohn. One of the 
most interesting and important works in this department 
of B. is the Manuel du Libraire et de l’Amateur dea Livres 
of J. C. Brunet, of which it is hardly possible to speak in 
terms of too high commendation. It was first published 
1810, in 8 vols. 8vo; and the fifth edition, in 6 vols. Svo 
(Paris, 1860-65), is now out of print. The sixth vol. con- 
tains a valuable classed catalogue, the only modern effort 
of this kind. Another work of a similar but somwhat 
more extensive character, entitled Trésor des Livres Rares 
et Précieux, by J. G. T. Graesse, was published at Dresden, 
in 7 vols. 4to (1859-69). In it more attention has been 
given tothe northern literatures than in Brunet. To these 
may be added the amusing and instructive bibliographical 
works of the Rev. Dr. Dibdin. 

Turning to special B., and taking its subjects in the order 

iven above, we have to notice first the works which con- 
fine themselves to the literature of a particular country or 
language. As regards Great Britain, besides Watt and 
Lowndes, already mentioned, there are the Typographical 
Antiquities of Ames and Herbert, 3 vols. 4to (Lond. 1785-90.) 
A new and improved edition was projected by Dibdin, but was 
not completed. Vols. 1 to 4 only have appeared, 4to (Lond. 
1810-19). A recent contribution to English B. is the Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, by 8. A. Allibone, 3 vols. 8vo (Philadelphia, 1859- 
71)—a work of much labor, and covering a wide field, but 
lacking in exactness: it faithfully reproduces most of the 
errors of Watt, with the addition of not a few for which the 
compiler is responsible. Our French neighbors possess a 
treasure in La France Littéraire of J. M. Querard, but it 
embraces only the 18th and 19th c. The continuation, begun 
by Querard, afterward carried on by Louandre and Bour- 
quelot, forms 6 vols. 8vo (Paris, 1 57). A further con- 
tinuation by Lorenz, Cat. Général dela Librairie Francaise 
pendant 25 ans (1860-65, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1867-71), brings 
the work down to a recent date. For the literature of Italy 
may be noticed Gamba’s Serie de’ Testi, 4th ed. (Venice, 
1839); and for that of Spain, the Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, 
and the Bibliotheca Hispana Nova of Antonio, the latest and 
best editions of which appeared at Madrid (1783-88) in 
folio. The authors of the Low Countries are enumerated in 
the Bibliotheca Belgica of Foppens, 2 vols. 4to (Brussels, - 
1739); and those of Scandinavia in the Almindeligt Liiter- 
aturlexicon for Danmark, Norge, og Island, of Nyerup and 
Kraft, 4to (Copenhagen, 1820). For Germany, are Hein- 
sius, Allgemeines Biicherlexicon, with supplements (10 vols. 
4to, 1812-49), and Ebert’s Handbuch der Deutschen Littera- 
tur, 4 vols. 8vo (Leip. 1822—40). To this class also belong 
the Bibliotheca Greca, Bibliotheca Latina, and Bibliotheca 
Latina Medie et Infime Ætatis of Fabricius; Harwood’s 
View of the various Editions of the Greek and Roman Clas- 
sics; and Moss’s Manual of Classical Bibliography. The 
Oriental student will find much to interest him in the 
Lexicon Bibliographicum of Haji Khalfa, edited in the 
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original Arabic, with a Latin translation by Fluegel, 7 vols. 
4to, 1835-58. 

Of works descriptive of the productions of 7 pericula 
presses may be noticed Renouard's Annales de | Imprimerie 
des Alde (3d ed., 8vo, 1834): the Annales de l’ Imprimerie des 
Estiennes, by the same author (8vo, Paris, 1887-8); and 
Bandini, Juntarum Typographie Annales, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Lucce, 1791). The student may also consult with advan- 
tage the Notice de lu Collection des Auteurs Latins, Français, 
et Italiens Imprimés en netits Formats par les Elzeviers, at the 
end of the 5th vol of Brunet’s Manuel. 

The bibliograpbers who have confined themselves to books 
printed within a given period are chiefly Panzer, Annales 
Typographict ab Artis Invente Origine ad Annum MD 
(continued, however, to 1536), 11 vols. 4to (Norimberge, 
1793-1803); and Hain, Repertorium Bi liographicum, 4 vols. 
8vo, 1826-38. The death of the author before the com- 
pletion of this work was the cause of the comparative inac- 
curacy observable in the 3 and 4th vols. The articie 
‘Virgil,’ for example, is omitted altogether. 

One of the earlicst attempts to reveal the authorship of 
anonymous works was the Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseu- 
donymorum of Vincent Placcius, folio (Himburg, 1708); 
to which Mylius added a supplement, 1740. So far as 
France is concerned, these both have been superseded by 
the admirable and well-known Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes of Barbier, 2d ed., 4 tom. 8vo 
(Paris, 1822-27). Italy has the Dizionario di Opere Ano- 
nime e Pseudonime di Scrittort Ital‘aniof Melzi, 3 vols. 8vo 
ae 1848-59). Mr. Ralph Thomas’s (Olphar Hamst) 

landbook of Fictitious’ Names (1568) is a slight but useful 

roduction. ‘A very copious and valuable work is the great 

i tionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
of Great Br-tain (vol. i., 1881), begun by Mr. Halkett, 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and con- 
tinued by the Rev John Laing. To this branch of B. be- 
long Weller’s Maskirte Li eratur der älteren und neueren 
Spruchen,; Toinsot’s (G. Heilly) Dictionnaire des Pseudo- 
nymes (1867); and De Manne’s Nouveau Dictionnaire (1868). 
As an index to the articles in periodicals, the best guide is 
W. F. Poole’s admirable Index to Periodical Literaturs 
(new ed. 1882). 

Bibliographies which describe treatises on special sub- 
ie are very numerous; the following may be noticed: 

ipenius, Bivliotheca Realis Theologica, 2 vols. folio (Franco- 
furti, 1685); Bibliotheca Philosophica, 1682; Bibliotheca Me- 
dica, 1679; Bibliotheca Juridica, 1672—a new ed. of the last 
of these was pub. at Leipsic, 1757, and supplements have 
been added successively by Scott, Senkenberg, and Madihn 
—Marvin’s Legal Bi'liography, 8vo (Philadelphia, 1847); 
Orme’s Bibliotneca Biblica, 8vo (Edin. 1824); Fürst’s Biblio- 
theca Judaica, 8vo (Leip. 1849-51); Vater, Litteratur der 
Grammatiken, Lexica und Wortersammlungen aller Sprach- 
en der Erde, 2te Ausg. von B. Jülg, 8vo (Berlin, 1847); 
Upcott’s Bibliographical Account of the Principal Works re- 
lating to English Topography, 3 vols. 8vo (Lond. 1818): 
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Oettinger’s Bibiiographie Biographique Universelle, 8vo 
(Bruxelles, 1854); The Literature of Political Economy, by 
J. R. M’Culloch, 8vo (Lond. 1845); Arithmetical Booka 
from the Invention of Printing to the Present Time, vy 
Augustus de Morgan, i2mo (Lond. 1847); the Biographia 
Dramatica, by Baker, Reed, and Jones, 3 vols. 8vo (1812); 
the Bi.l.otheca Anglo- Poetica (1815). Note also Van Praet’s 
Catalogue des Livres Imprimés sur Velin, 9 vols. (1828); 
Peignot’s Dictionnaire des Livres condamnés au Feu (1806); 
jhe Martin’s Bivliographical Catalogue of privately printed 
ks. 

Petzholdt’s Bibliotheca Bihliographica (1864) is a biblio- 
graphy of bivliographics. For modern English literature, 
the most readily avaiable guides are Sampson Low’s Eng- 
lsh Catalogue of books from 1835 onwards; Whitaker’s 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature; with the lists in 
bs Bookseller, Publisher’s Circular, Atheneum, and similar 

ues. 


BIBLIOMANCY, bib'li-o-măn-s% tar. ta biblia, the Bible, 
and manteia, divination]: a mode of divination much prac- 
ticed during many ages, by opening the Bible, and observing 
the first passage which occurred, or by entering a place of 
worship and taking notice of the first.words of the Bible heard 
after entering it. The application was often very fanciful, 
and depended rather upon the mere sound of the words than 
upon their proper signification, or the scope of the passage. 
Prayer and fasting were sometimes used as a preparation 
for a mode of consulting the divine oracles, than which 
nothing could be more contrary to their purpose and spirit, 
and which was in harmony only with the notions and 
practices of heathenism. B. was prohibited, under pain of 
excommunication, by the Council of Vannes, 465, and by 
the Councils of Agde and Orleans in the nèxt c. It con- 
tinued, however, to prevail for many centuries thereafter, 
and is said to have been introduced into England at the 
Norman Conquest. It was essentially the same as the Sortes 
Virgilianæ, the only difference being in the book employed. 


BIBLIOMANIA, bib'li-o-mā'ni-a: the passion for rare 
and curious books, extensively manifested during the last 
century. While the ordinary collector is satisfied with 
the possession of works which are valuable either on ac- 
count of their established reputation, or as assisting him 
in his literary or professional pursuits, the bibliomaniac is 
actuated by other motives. With him utility is of sec- 
ondary importance, rarity being the first and great requi- 
site. Thus even a common book becomes valuable in his 
eyes, if it be one of a few copies thrown off on vellum or 
on large paper, or if bound by Derome, Bozerian, Lewis, 
or Payne; and for the same reason, he sometimes prefers 
an inferior to a better article. The fac-simile reprint of 
the Giunta edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron (Florence, 
1527) fetches hardly as many shillings as the original does 
pounds, yet the great distinguishing difference between 
them is, that the former is the handsomer and more cor- 
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The formation of complete sets of such books as the 
Hleevir Republics (see ELZEVIR), or of the works of a single 
author, provided they be scarce, is a favorite pursuit’ with 
many. The editions of the classics most prized by collec- 
tors are those of the Elzevirs and of the Foulises (q.v.). 
The original editions of Defoe’s numerous productions are 
bac fade sought for at present. 

. reached a hitherto unknown height at the sale of the 
library of the Duke of Roxburghe, 1812. Among the 
treasures which that library contained, was the ‘only per- 
fect copy, known to exist, of the first, or at least the frst 
dated, edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron (Venice, Christ. 
Valdarfer, 1471). After a spirited competition'with Lord 
Spencer, this volume was purchastd by the Marquis of 
Blandford for the sum of £2,260. When the collection of 
the marquis came under the hammer in 1819, Lord Spen- 
cer secured this precious tome at the more moderate cost 
of £918, 15s. In 1885, Mr. Quaritch, bookseller, gave 
£3,900 for a Mazarin Bible, and £4,950 for the Psalmorum 
Codex printed by Fust and Schötfter in 1459. The same 
purchaser ge £1,950 at the Osterley Park sale for La 
Mort d’ Arthur, printed by Caxton in 1485. 

One of the results of the Roxburghe sale was the estab- 
lishment of the Roxburghe Club, the object of which was 
to reprint, for the use of the members only, works hitherto 
unedited, or of extreme rarity. The example thus set was 
speedily followed by the Bannatyne and Maitland clubs 
in Scotland, and others in other parts of the kingdom. 


BICAMERAL, a. bi-kdém'ér-al: consisting of two legis- 
lative chambers. 

BICANERH, or BEEKANEER: see BIKANIR. 

BICAPSULAR, a. bi-kip'si lér [L. bis, twice, and cap- 
sular): in bot., having two seed-capsules to each flower. 


BICARBONATE, n. bi-kâr'bõ-nāt [L. bis, twice, and 
carbonate|: a salt having two equivalents of carbonic acid 
to one equivalent of a base. BISULPHATE, n. di-sil'fat, 
constituted as preceding—and many other similar forma- 
tions in ði. 

BICARINATE, a. bi-kdr'i-ndt [L. bis, twice; cdrina, the 
bottom of a ship, the keel]: in bot., two-keeled. 

BICAVITARY, a. di-kdv't-tér-i [L. bis, twice; cavitdtem, 
hollowness—from cavus, hollow]: having two cavities. 


BICE, n. dis [OF. bis, gray; bes, in composition, being 
often employed to signify perversion or inferiority]: an 
inferior blue; two pigments of a blue and green color 
respectively, known to artists from the earliest times 
—Blue B. as mountain blue, ongaro, azzuro di terra, 
etc.; and green B. as chrysocolla, Hungarian green, verde de 
Miniera, verde de Spagna, verdetto, etc. Green B. is now 
usually called malachite green and mountain green. Both 
are native carbonates of copper, but are also prepared 
artificially. In its native state, however, B. is more 
durable, and in the case of mountain green especially, 
much more brilliant. Artificial blue $. is known as 
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Hambro’ blue, mineral blue, etc.; artificial green B., as 
mountain green, Paul Veronese green, and emerald green. 

BICEPS, n. bi'séps [L. biceps—from bis, twice; caput, the 
head]: double-headed; in anat., applied to certain muscles 
that divide into two portions—especially to the great 
flexor of the fore-arm, which gives a full appearance to 
the front of the arm. Above, it consists of two portions 
or heads—whence its name—one being attached to the 
coracoid process of the scapula, the other to the margin 
of the depression on that bone which lodges the head of 
the humerus. The former is the short, the latter, the long 
head of the biceps. They unite to form a fleshy belly, 
which terminates in a rounded tendon. ' 

The B. tendon is inserted into the tubercle of the radius 
(see ARM). Before passing to this insertion, it gives off 
an expansion, which separates the median basilic vein 
from the brachial artery in the situation generally selected 
for venesection. The action of the B. is rapidly to bend 
the forearm, and also to supinate the hand. BICIPITAL, a. 
bi-sip'i-tal, or Bicrprrovs, a. bi-sip'i-tiis, having two heads; 
or BIcEPHALOUS, 8. bi-sčf-ä-lŭs [L. bis, twice: Gr. keph'alé, 
the head]: double-headed. 


BICETRE, }é-sdt’r; originally the name of a very old 
castle, on a little eminence near Paris, commanding one 
of the finest views of the city, the Seine, and the environs. 
In 1632 it was destroyed, because it had become a hiding- 

lace of thieves. Afterward, it was rebuilt by Louis 

IlI., and made a hospital for old soldiers. When 
Louis XIV. had built the Hótel Royal des Invalides, the B. 
was made a civil hospital for septuagenarians. It was for 
a long time used also as a prison for criminals, mostly 
those condemned to the galleys, but is now occupied en- 
tirely as a hospital for indigent old people and for in- 
curable lunatics. There is a well sunk in the rock to the 
depth of 183 ft. 

BICHAT, be-shd’, MARIE FRANÇAIS XAVIER: 1771, Nov. 
11—1802, July 22; b. Thoirette, dept. of Ain, France: 
eminent anatomist and physiologist. He studied chiefly 
in Paris under Desault, who adopted him as his son, and 
whose surgical works he edited. In 1797, he began giv- 
ing lectures on anatomy, with experimental physiology 
and surgery, and in 1800 was appointed physician in the 
Hétel-dieu. Two years later he fell a victim to intense 
and unremitting labor, before Re had completed his thirty- 
first year. He was the first to simplify anatomy and 
physiology by reducing the complex structures of the 
organs to the simple or elementary tissues (q.v.) that 
enter into them in common. This he has done in his 
Anatomie Générale (2.vols. Par. 1801, often reprinted). In 
his Recherches Physiologiques sur la Vie et la Mort (Par. 
1800), he develops another luminous idea—the distinction 
between the organic and the animal life. His discoveries 
mark an epoch in biology. a 

BICKER, n. bik'ėr [Scot.: Dut. bickeler, a stone-picker: 
W. icra, to bicker, to skirmish]: in Scot., a fight between 
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two parties of boys by throwing stones and using sticks: 
V. to quarrel; to tight without a set battle; to contend in 
words. Bick'ERING, imp. BICKERED, pp. dik érd. 
BICKERMENT, n. bik'ér-mént, in UE , a quarrel. 


BICKER, n. dik'ér (Ger. becher, a cup, a goblet]: in 
Scot., a bowl or dish made of wood. 


BICKERN, n. dik érn [corrupted from beak tron): a 
small anvil, with a tang, which stands in a hole of a work- 
bench. 

ı BICKERSTAFF, bik'er-stăf, Isaac: b. Ireland, abt. 1785: 
author of numerous comedies and light musical pieces 
produced under (sarrick’s management, which had great 
popularity. He became page to Lord Chesterteld, who 
was made lord lieut. of Ireland, 1746. B. afterward be- 
came an oflicer of marines, but was dismissed the service 
for some discreditable oifense. Nothing is certainly known 
regarding his after-life, nor the time of his death, which 
seems to have tuken place on the continent. His best- 
known pieces are, Tue Maid of the Mill; The Padlock; He 
would if he could; Love in a Village; The Hypocrite; and The 
Captive. 

BICKERSTETH, dik'er-steth, EDWARD: 1786, Mar 19— 
1850, Feb. 24; b. Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, Eng.: 
clergyman of the Churchof England. He commenced life 
as a post-oltice clerk; afterward, having served an apprentice- 
ship toa London attorney, established a lucrative solicitor’s 
business in Norwich. Here he soon became so impressed 
with the importance of religious truth, that he resolved to 
devote himself to the ministry. Being admitted to orders, 
he was sent by the Church Missionary Soc. to reorganize 
their mission stations in Africa, and, on his return, was 
appointed sec. to the society, in which oflice he was noted 
for energy and devotion. In 1830, he resigned on accept- 
ance of the rectory of Watton, Hertfordshire. He was 
active in almost every work for the spread of religious 
truth. B. belonged to what is known as the Evangelical 
section of the Church of England, and opposed the endow- 
ment of Maynooth, and the spread of Tractarianism in his 
own church. He was one of the founders of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. Of his religious writings—16 vols. (Lond. 
1853)—the most popular are, A Help to the Study of the 
Scriptures (written before he was ordained), The Christian 
Student, and A Treatise on the Lord’s Supper. B. also edited 
The Crristian Family Library, 40 vols. 

B.’sson, Epwarp Henry B., D.D., b. 1825, was appointed 
Bp. of Exeter, 1885. 


BICONJUGATE, a. di-kin'ji-gat [L. bis, twice; con, 
together; jungo, I join]: in bot., in pairs—applied to a leaf 
in which the common petiole divides into two branches, 
each of which bears two leaflets. 

BICORN, a. di'kawrn, or Bicornovs, a. di-kér'niis 

. [L. bis, twice; cornu, a horn]: two-horned; in bot, ap- 
lied to any parts of plants that have the likeness of two 
orns. 
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BICUSPID, a. bi-kis'pid [L. bis, twice; cuspidem, the 
point of a spear]: in anat., applied to teeth that have 
two fangs or points, as the first two molars on each side; 
in ot., leaves that end in two points; two-fanged; two. 
prongeil. 


BICYCLE, n. }i’sik-l [L. bis, twice: F. cycle; Gr kulos, a 
rae: a form of velocipede or lightly-built two-wheeled 
vehicle propelled by the person who occupies it. As the 
wheels are placed iu line one behind the other, the machine 
acquires and retains its stability in the erect position only 
in motion. The front-wheel of the bicycle is generally 
more than twice as high as that behind, and may be as 
much as 60 inches in diameter. In some bicycles the 
small wheel is at the front instead of the rear. The two 
wheels are connected by a ‘ backbone’ which rests in front 
on a forked bar rising perpendicularly from the axle of the 
front wheel. The rider, sitting on a saddle fixed to the back- 
bone, moves the bicycle with his feet by means of cranks 
attached to the axle of the front or driving wheel, and steers 
by help of a cross-handle attixed to the erect bar. The bi- 
cyclist may, without undue exertion, attain a pace of 9, 10, 
or more miles an hour, and can sustain this pace for many 
hours. As much as 106 miles have been accomplished in 
less than eight hours. The whole machine, though now 
made almost wholly of steel and iron, need not weigh more 
than 50 pounds. The earliest form of bicycle, introduced 
from France about 1820, had two heavy wooden wheels of 
the same size, and was driven by the rider striking his feet 
on the ground. TRICYCLE, n. ti'sik-l [L. tris, three, and 
cycle]: a vehicle similar to the bicycle, but having two wheels 
behind and one in front, or vice versd, propelled in the same 
way: it holds one or two persons. 


BID, v. bid [AS. beodan; Ger. bieten, to offer: Dut. 
bieden, to put forth]: to tell to do; to command; to request; 
to oifer a price; to wish; to desire; to invite; in OH, to 
pray; to offer; to bring forward. BADE, pt. ddd. BIDDEN, 
or Br, pp. didn. BIDDING, imp. did'ding: N. an invita- 
tion; an order. BID'DER, n. one who offers a price. Burp, 
n. did, an offer at an auction. BIDABLE, a. bid'd-b/, that 
may be bidden: obedient; submissive. BID THE BANNS, 
to bring forward to public notice the purpose of a marriage. 
BID BEADS [AS. bede, a prayer]: to mark or distinguish 
each bead by a prayer; to pray prayers. BID FAIR, to 
offer or show good promise of success. BID WELCOME, to 
offer welcome. BID DEFIANCE, to offer defiance. Note.— 
Bip [AS. diddan; Dut bidden, to pray]: to pray, as in the 
reduplication bidding a prayer, that is ‘praying a prayer’; 
and Bm [AS. beodan; Goth. biudan, to command]: to 
command, are really two distinct words. Their meanings, 
however, have become so intermingled that it has been 
judged better to allow them to stand as one entry: sce 

IDDING PRAYER —Syn. of ‘ bid, v.’: to call; invite; sum- 
mon; ale offer; propose; proclaim; direct; enjoin; 
command. 

BIDASSOA, be-däs-so'i: river which, rising in Spain, 
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forms the boundary between that country and France, and 
falls into the Bay of Biscay at Fuenterabia. The treaty of 
the Pyrénées was concluded on an island in its mouth, 1659. 
The B. was the scene of several conuicts during the 
Spanish campaign. In 1793, the Spanish crossed the river, 
and defeated the French in three successive encounters. 
In July of the following year, the French captured the 
intrenched camp of the Spaniards. In 1813, Aug., the 
French under Soult were defeated at San Marcial, on the 
B., by the allies; and in Oct. of the same year, Welling- 
ton surprised and drove the French from their strongly 
fortified positions on its n. side. 


BIDDEFORD, bid de-ford: city of York co., Me.; on the 
s. side of the Saco river, by which it is separated from the 
town of Saco. It is6 m. from the sea, and 15 m. s.w. of 
Portland. Two parallel railroads pass through the city 
connecting it with Boston and Portland. Its inhabitants 
are engaged chiefly in trade and manufactures of cotton 
and woolen goods. Principal exports are lumber and cotton 
goods. A fall of 42 ft. in the river affords inexhaustible 
water-power. The city has 10 or 12 churches, 4 banks, 
several newspapers, and large saw-mills. The fine beach 
near the mouth of the river is a pleasant summer resort. 
Pop. (1880) 12,652. 

BIDDING PRAYER: a form of exhortation, always 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, enjoined by the 55th 
canon of the Anglican Church, 1603, to be used before all 
sermons and homilies. Except in cathedrals and the uni- 
versity churches, it is now seldom used. The term ‘B.’ is 
from the Saxon ‘ Bede,’ signifying a prayer. The form is 
of extreme antiquity, and a similar one is in the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions (q.v.), the original of which was prob- 
ably that used in the Church of Antioch. It was anciently 
used for the communicants or believers after the dismissal 
of the catechumens, and was pronounced by the deacon, 
each petition beginning with the words: ‘ Let us pray for 
——,’ and the people responding at the end of each with 
‘Kyrie Eleison,’ or some such words. There is another 
very ancient example in the Ambrosian Liturgy; and St. 
Chrysostom alludes to such a form in one of his sermons. 
It must have been, and even now in its abridged shape still 
is, very impressive, allowing each individual to supply from 
his own thoughts special cases of necessity under the dif- 
ferent heads. There is some resemblance between these 
Bidding Prayers and the Litany, and prayer for the church 
militant, now used in the Anglican hutch 


BIDDLE, bid'dl, Jonn: 1615-62, Sep.; b. Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire: founder of English Unitarianism. 
In 1632, he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of m.a. In 1641, he was elected master 
of the free school in the town of Gloucester, where he did 
good service; but having embraced certain opinions— 
printed for private circulation—in regard to the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, at variance with those held by the ma- 
jority of Christians, he was thrown into jail, 1645, Dec, 
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Summoned to trial before the parliament at Westminster, 
on account of his heresy, he was condemned to imprison- 
ment for five years. ‘The famous Westminster Assembly 
of Divines undertook to ‘settle’ B.’s case, but unfortu- 
nately their arguments—as is usual in disputation—had the 
etfect only of strengthening his previous convictions. In 
1648, while still in prison, he published a Confession of Faith 
concerning the Holy Trinity, etc., which was followed by 
another tract containing the opinions of the Church Fathers 
on the same question. In consequence of this attempt to 
combat the orthodox doctrine, the Westminster Divines 
called upon the parliament to pass an act declaring the 
denial of the Trinity a crime punishable by death. The 
army, however, piange to say, proved on this occasion less 
cruel than the church, for it manifested such strong oppo- 
sition that the act remained a dead letter; and under the 
liberal rule of Cromwell, B. was released. He now com- 
menced to pon a congregation of those whom he had con- 
verted to his opinions—namely, that there was but one 
person, as there was but one nature, in the Godhead. The 
members were first called Bidellians, then Socinians, and 
finally assumed for themselves the name of Unitarians. 
Twice, however, after this, during the Commonwealth, B. 
suffered severely for his creed, and even the iron-willed 
Protector himself, in order to save his life, was compelled 
to banish him to one of the Scilly Isles. Three years of im- 
prisonment having elapsed, he was permitted to return, 
and continued to preach in London ti)! after the restoration; 
but, 1662, June, he was again apprehe.dea and fined £100, 
and being unable to pay, wes committed to jail, where he 
died in the following Sep. His personal character was 
highly esteemed by those wne know him. 


BIDDLE, Nicuowas; 1766-1844, Jan.; b. Philadelphia: 
financier. He graduated at Princeton College, and be- 
came an energetic mem¥er of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1823, he was appointed pres. of the U. 8. 
bank, and held that post till 1889. He conducted its 
affairs at first wita great skill, integrity, and prudence; 
but, in 1838, the bank became insolvent, and in October of 
that year suspended cash payments. The commercial 
panic and distress which at that time prevailed in the 
United States spread dismay far and wide, and involved 
multitudes in ruin. In 1841, Dec., the grand jury for the 
county of Philadelphia made a presentment against B. 
and some others for entering into a conspiracy to defraud 
the stockholders of the bank of $400,000, in 1886, and 
endeavoring to conceal the same by a fraudulent and ille- 
gal entry in 1841; the presentment, however, was never 
followe up. B. had considerable literary taste, and for 
some time edited The Philadelphia Portfolio, contributing 
many articles to its pages. By request of the pres. of the 
United States, he compiled from the original papers a 
History of Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition to the Pacific Ocean; 
also The: Commercial Digest, a volume put forth by con- 
gress. A number of his essays, speeches, etc., were pub- 
lished. 
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BIDDY, n. bid'di [F. bidet, a little horse]: a domestic 
fowl, especially a chicken; a servant-girl (a corruption of 
Bridget). 

BIDE, v. bid [AS. bidan; Dut. beiden; Icel. bitha, to 
wait, to remain]: to suffer; to endure; to live; to remain 
io a place; to continue in a state; to wait—as to bide one’s 
time. Buipine, imp. bi'ding, dwelling; remaining. BIDE 
BY IT, in OÆ., to continue in the same state; to adhere 
to it. 

BIDEFORD, bid'e-ford: seaport town of Devonshire, 
Eng., on both sides of the Torridge, near its conhuence 
with the estuary of the Taw, 30 m. n.w. of Exeter. A 
bridge of 24 arches, and 677 ft. long, unites the two divi- 
sions of B., which has manufactures of ropes, sails, earth- 
enware, and leather. These it exports, together with oak- 
bark, corn, four, linens, woolens, iron, and naval stores. 
In 1880, 1,052 vessels, of 44,291 tons, entered, and 1,064 ves- 
sels, of 45,807 tons, cleared the port. Vessels of 500 tons 
can go up to the quay. Four m. away, on the coast, is the 
new and popular health resort, Westward Ho, named after 
Kingsley’s novel. Pop. (1881) 6,512. 

BIDELLUS, n. li-dél'iis: see BEDELLUS. 

BIDENS, n. bi denz [L. bi, two; dens, a tooth]: genus of 
plants belonging to the order Asteracee (Composites), and 
the sub-order Zubulifloræ. — 

BIDENTAL, a. bi-dën'tăl [L. bis, twice; dentem, a tooth]: 
having two teeth. BIDENTATE, a. bi dén-tat, in bot., ap- 
plied to leaves that have their marginal incisions or teeth 
edged by smaller teeth. ‘ 

BIDERY, n. di'déer-i [from Bidar in Hyderabad in the 
Deccan]: an Indian alloy of copper, lead, and tin, of which 
many beautiful articles are manufactured. 

BIDET, n. did'ét [F. bidet; It. bidetto, a nag, a pony]: a 
small horse; an article of bedroom furniture. - 

BIDPAI, bid'pi, or PILPAI, pil'pi: reputed author of a 
collection of fables and stories widely current in Asia and 
Europe for nearly 2,000 years, passing as a compendium 
of practical wisdom. Scarcely any book except the Bible 
has been translated intoso many languages; and its history 
is part of the history of human development. The re- 
searches of Colebrooke, Wilson, Sylvestre de Sacy, and 
Loiseleur des Longchamps (Essai sur les Fables Indiennes, 
1838), have successfully traced the origin of the collection, 
its spread, and the alterations that it has undergone among 
different nations. The ultimate source is the old Indian 
collection in Sanskrit, with the title Panchatantra (q.v.), 
i.e., ‘ Five Sections’ (edited by Kosegarten, Bonn, 1848). 
An analytical account of the Sanskrit Panchatantra, by H. 
H. Wilson—who determines the date of its production to 
be subsequent to A.D. 5th c.—is printed in the Zransac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Soc. vol. i.; but an abridgment 
of it, called the Hitopadesa (q.v.) is better known than the 
original. A critical edition of the Hitopadesa has been 
published by A. W. von Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn, 
1829), and translations have been made into English by 
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aes and Jones, and into German by M. Miller (Leip. 


1844). 

Under the Persian king, Nushirvan (531-570), the Pan- 
chatanira was translated into the Pehlvi tongue by his 
physician Barsuyeh, under the title of Calilah and Dimnah 
om two jackals that take a prominent part in the first 
able). This Pehlvi version has perished with all the pro- 
fane literature of ancient Persia; but under the Caliph Al- 
mansur (754-775), it was translated into Arabic by Abdal- 
lah ibn-Almokaffa (pub. by De Sacy, Par. 1816). From 
Almokaffa’s Arabic translation—in the introduction 
to which the author of the collection is called Bidpai, 
the chief of Indian philosophers—have flowed all the other 
translations and paraphrases of the East and West. Sev- 
eral Arabic poets worked it up into complete poems; and 
in the new Persian literature a great variety of versions 
and paraphrases, some in verse, some in prose, were 
made. From the Persian of Vaez (about the end of the 
15th c.), the work was translated into Turkish about 1540 
by Ali Chelebi, under the title of Homayun-ndmeh, the, 
Imperial Book. There are translations also into the Ma- 
lay, Mongol, and Afghan languages. 

Toward the end of the 11th c., a translation had ap- 
seared, from the Arabic of Almokaffa, into Greek, by 
Stmeon Sethus; and later, a Hebrew translation by Rabbi 
Joel, which John of Capua, a converted Jew, in the last 
half of the 18th c., retranslated into Latin with the title of 
Directorium Humane Vite (published first at Augs. 1480, 
and repeatedly since). A version from this was made into 
German by Eberhard I., Duke of Wiirtemberg (d. 1825), 

ublished at Ulm, 1483. Under Alfonso X. of Castile 
1252-84), Almokaffa’s work was translated into Castilian, 
and from that into Latin by Raymond of Veziers, a learned 
physician. There are translations in most European lan- 
uages. In 1884, Prof. Wright published an edition of the 
yriac text of Kalilah and Dimnah,; and in 1885, Mr. Keith- 
Falconer gave an excellent translation from the Syriac, 
with notes, bibliography, and other scholarly apparatus, 
under the title of Kalilah and Dimnah, or the Fables of Bid- 
pai. : 
BIEL: see BIENNE. . 

BIELA’S COMET, bë'lăz köm'čt: one of the comets of 
short period (6% years), first seen at Johannisberg, 1826, 
Feb. 27, by Wilhelm Biela, an Austrian oflicer; and 10 
deys later at Marseille by Gambert. On its return in 
18-3 it was in two parts, presenting the appearance of two 
co-nets-about 157,000 m. apart. In 1852, its parts were 
1,250,000 m. apart; and since that time it has not been 
seen. It has been suggested that its parts have separated 
and become material for meteoric showers. Biela (1782- 
1853) after whom the comet was named, was born in Ros- 
lau on the Elbe (Prussia), and entered first upon a mili- 
tary career. After serving for some time in the Austrian 
army, he withdrew from the service, and gave his leisure 
to the fine arts and astronomy. 

BIELD, n. bêld; see BEELD. 
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BIELEFELV,  bë'le-féit: busy town of Westphalia, 
Prussia, picturesquely situated on the Lutter or Lutter- 
bach, at the foot of the Sparrenberg Mountain, about 26 
m. s.w. of Minden. The broad ditch which formerly 
surrounded’B. is now converted into pleasant walks. 
The old walls of the town have been put to a similar use. 
The castle of Sparrenberg, erected 1545 on the site of an 
old Guelphic fortress, and which now serves as a prison, 
is near. B., which is the centre of the Westphalian linen- 
trade, the extensive bleaching-grounds, manufactures of 
woolenae rca d, soap, leather, etc., and its meerschaum 
pipes are celebrated. Pop. (1880) 30,679. 

BIELEY, be-d-lév': ancient town of European Russia, in 
the gov. of Tula; on the left bank of the Oka; lat. 58° 45 
n., long. 36° 5’ e. It has a large trade, and manufactures of 
soap, hardware, leather, etc. Pop. 8,640. 

BIELITZ, bë'lits: town of Austrian Silesia, on the left 
bank of the river Biala, about 18 ın. n.e. of Teschen. A 
bridge over the river connects it with the town of Biala, in 

` Galicia. It has dye-works and print-fields, and a large 
trade in woolens and kerseymeres with Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, and Italy. B. belongs to the Princes Sulkow- 
sky, whose castle here is now converted into public offices. 
Pop. (1880) 18,060. i 

BIELLA, &7-é/'ld: town of n. Italy, province of Novara, 
about 38 m. n.e. of Turin, with which it is connected by 
railway. It is pleasantly situated on the Cervo, an affluent 
of the Sesia, and has manufactures of woolens, hats, 
paper, etc. Pop. about 10,000. 


BIELO-OZERO, be-d'lo-o-2a'ro (the White Lake): lake 
in the govt. of Porrero, Russia; lat. 60° 10' n., long. 37° 
30'e. It is elliptical in shape, its length about 25 m., and 
its breadth 20. Its bottom is composed of white clay, 
which, during stormy weather, gives to the water a milky 
appearance; hence, doubtless, the name White Lake. B. 
is fed by numerous small streams, is deep, and abounds 
with fish. Its surplus waters are conveyed by the Sheksna 
river into the Volga. Canals unite it with the Onega, 
Sukona, and Dwina. 

BIÄLo-OZERSK, an old wooden town on the s. shore of 
the lake, formerly cap. of an ancient principality of the 
same name, has a trade in cattle, corn, and pitch, and 
manufactures of candles. Pop. 6,000. 


BIELOPOL, be-ã-lð'pol: town of Russia, govt. of Khar- 
kov, from which it is 106 m.n.w. It has considerable trade 
and extensive distilleries. Pop. (1877) 12,178. 


BIELSHOH'LE: singular cavern in one of the Harz 
Mountains, called Bielstein, on the right bank of the Bode, 
in the duchy of Brunswick, Germany. It was discovered, 
1768. The entrance to it is more than 100 ft. above the 
bed of the stream. The cavern is divided into eleven 
main compartments, and contains much of that curiously 
freakish work which nature delights to execute in stalac- 
tites in seeming imitation of the inventions of human art, 
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as in the eighth division, where a formation like the frame- 
work of an organ has been fashioned out of the slow drip 
of ages. In the ninth, there is also a picture of a sea, 
arrested in its motion, its waves silent, but in act to roll. 


BIELSK, be-člsk': town of Russia, govt. of Grodno; in 
a very fertile district, watered by the Narev and Nurzek. 
lt was formerly capital of a Polish palatinate, is well 
built, and has a fine custom-house. Pop 10,000. 

BIENNE, be'en, or BIEL: town of Switzerland, canton 
of Bern, 17 m. n.w. of the city of Bern; beautifully 
situated at the foot of the vine-clad Jura, at the mouth of 
the valley of the Suze, and at the n. extremity of the lake 
of Bienne. It is surrounded by old walls, and approached 
by shady avenues. The people are engaged in the manu- 
facture of watches, leather, cotton, etc. B. is a place of 
great antiquity. It belonged to the Bishop of Bale, or 
Basel; but as early as 1352, it entered into an alliance with 
Bern, for the protection of its liberties, and for this dis- 
play of independence was burned by its ecclesiastical 
ruler. The Reformation, however, so weakened the 
clerical power that in the beginning of the 17th c: it had 
become merely nominal; and B. was essentially a free and 
independent city until 1798, when it was annexed: to 
France. In 1815, it was united to Bern. Pop. (1880) 11,623. 

BIENNE, Lake oF: lake extending s.w. from the town 
of Bienne along the foot of the Jura Mountains, until within 
3 m. of Lake Neuchâtel; length about 10 m.; greatest 
breadth 3. It is 1,419 ft. above the level of the’sea, 
8 ft. lower than Lake Neuchâtel, whose surplus waters 
it receives at its s. extremity wy the Thiel, by which river 
it again discharges its own. Its greatest depth is 280 ft. 
Toward its s. extremity is the island of St, Pierre, crowned 
with a grove of fine old oaks, to which Rousseau retired 
for two months after his proscription at Paris in 1765. 

BIENNIAL, a. bi-én'ni-al [L. bienndlis, for two-years— 
from bis, twice; annus, a year]: continuing. or. lasting 
throughout two years—applied to plants that ;do not bear 
flowers and seed till the second year, and then die; happen- 
ing once in two years: N. a lant that stands two years. 
BIEN'NIALLY, ad. -/2, 

BIENNIALS, bì-en'ni-iz, or BIENNIAL PLANTS: plants 
which do not flower in the first season of their growth, but 
flower and bear fruit in the second season, and then die. 
Many of our cultivated plants are B., as the carrot, turnip, 
. parsnip, parsley, celery, etc., and many of the most es- 
teemed flowers of our gardens, as stock, walltiower, etc. 
But plants which in ordinary circumstances are B. often 
become annuals (q.v.), when early sowing, warm weather, 
or other causes promote the earlier development of a 
flowering stem, as is continually exemplified in all the 
kinds already named. If, on the other hand, the flower- 
ing of the plant is prevented—or, in many cases, if merely 
prevented from ripening its seed—it will continue to live 
much longer: the same bed of parsley, if regularly cut 
over, will remain productive for a number of years. 
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BIER, n. bër [AS. baer; F. bière, a bier: Ger. bára, a 
litter: Gael. bara, a barrow]: a frame of wood, or a carriage, 
on which the dead are borne to the grave. 


BIERVLIET, ber-olét': village of the Netherlands, 
province of Zeeland, 13 m. e.n.e. of Sluis; noticeable as 
the birthplace of William Beukelzoon (q.v.), who in 1386 
invented the method of curing herrings. In 1877, B. was 
detached from the mainland by an inundation, and re- 
mains insular. 

BIES-BOSCH, és-bosk’: marshy sheet of water of the 
Netherlands, between the provinces N. Brabant and 8. 
Holland, formed in 1421, Nov, by an inundation which 
destroyed 72 villages and 100,000 people. It forms that 
part of the estuary of the Maas called Holland’s Diep. It 
is interspersed with several islands. 

BIESTINGS, n. plu. déstingz [AS. bysting; Dut. biest, 
biestings: Goth. deist, leaven (see BrESTINGS)]: the first 
milk given by a cow after calving. 

BIEVRES, be-ãv'r': village of France (Seine-et-Oise), 5 
m. s.e. of Versailles, on a woody slope at the base of 
which the Biévre, a tributary of the Seine, has its source. 
It has numerous villas and the castle of Bel-Air. 

BIEZ, be-ã', OUDARD DU: d. 1553 or 1554: French mar- 
shal, one of the most illustrious captains of his time. 
After the death of Bayard (1524), François I. gave B. half 
of the knight’s troops. In 1542, he was made marshal of 
France. Having met with some reverses, his enemies 
succeeded, 1549, in having sentence of death pronounced 
against him; but he was pardoned, and in 1575 his honor 
was restored. i 

BIFACIAL, a. 01.fa'shal [L. bis, twice; făciēs, the face]: 
having two like faces. 

BIFARIOUS, a. bi-faä'ri-ŭs [L. bifāriŭs, twofold, double 
—from fari, to speak, to say]: in bot., placed in two rows, 
one on each side of an axis. _ 

BIFEROLS, a. difér-its [L. bis, twice; féro, I carry]: 
bearing fruit twice a year. 

BIFFIN, n dif ‘fin [supposed corruption of beefin, from 
its resemblance to raw becf]: an apple so called, drie.) in 
an oven and flattened for keeping. See APPLE. 

BIFID, a. bifid [L. bis, twice; fidi, I cleft or split): 

cleft in two; opening with a cleft, but not deeply divided. 
also BIFIDATE, a. dif't-dat, cleft in iwo. 
_ BIFLEX, a. bi'fléks [L. bis. twice; flexus, bent, curved]: : 
in the sheep, designating a canal between the digits, so 
called from the peculiar curve which it takes; also called 
the ‘ interdigital canal.’ 

BIFOLD, a. bi‘fold [L. bis, and fold]: double; of two 
kinda, Bi'ForM, a. -fawrm [L. forma, shape]: having two 

orms. 

BIFOLIATE, a. bi-fo'li-at [L. bis, twice; and foliâtus, 
leaved]: in dot., applied to compound leaves having two 
leaflets, 
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BIFOLLICULAR, a. bi‘fol-lik'a-lér [L. bis, twice; follic'- 
ulus, a small bag or sack]: in bot., having a double follicle. 

BIFORINE, n. difor-in |L. diforis. having two doors— 
from dis, twice; foris, a door]: in bot., an oblong raphician ` 
cell, having an opening at each end. BIFORATE, i 'for-at 
[L. bi, two, and foris, a door]: having two perforations. 

BIFURCATE, a. bi-fér'kdt, BIFURCATED a. -kd-t'd. or 
Brror covs, a. -kùs |L. bifurcdtus, two-pronged—from bis, 
twice; furca, a fork]: forked; separated into two heads or 
branches. BT'FURCA'TION, n. -kd'stiim, a dividing into 
two, as the division of the trunk of vessels, or of the stem 
of a plant. 

BIG, a. big [original spelling bug: Icel. bolga, a swelling: 
Dan. bug, beliy): large; great in size or bulk; swollen; 
distended; so full of something as to be ready to burst. 
Bie'Ly, ad. Ñ, bioseringiy: pompously; conceitedly. 
Bic'NEss, n. the quality of being big; largeness.—Syn. of 
‘big’: large; great; bulky; arrogant; proud; pregnant; 
full; inflated; distended 

BIG, v. big [AS. byggan; Icel. byggia, to build; to inhabit: 
Ger. bauen, to build]: in OE. and Scot., to build; to re- 
main. Bıc'erNne, imp. BIG GED, pp. bigd. Biaatn, or 
Biaarn, n. bigin, a house of a larger and more pretentious 
size; a building. ` 

BIG, or Brice, n. dig [Dan. bug]: winter barley: see 
BARLEY. 

BIGA, or Brena, bë'gá: town of Turkey in Asia, on the. 
Bolki, abt. 100 m. s.w. of Constantinople. ` It was near 
this place that Alexander gained his first victory over 
Darius. 

BIGA, biga: Roman term applied in ancient times to 
vehicles drawn by two horses abreast; and commonly to 
the Roman chariot used in processions or in the circus. 
In shape it resembled the Greek war-chariot—a short 
body on two wheels, low, and open behind, where the 
charioteer entered, but higher and closed in front. 


BIGAMY. 


BIGAMY, n. big'd-mi [F. bigamie—from L. biga'’mia: 
L. bis, twice; Gr. gaméé, I marr ]. the crime of marrying 
a second wife or husband while a first is still alive. 
Bia’ AMIST, n. -mist, one who has two wives or husbands 
at one time. Bigamy is an offense perfectly intelligible in 
itself to the popular understanding, yet, with a due regard 
to the strict meaning of the word, extremely ditncult 
legally to define. Blackstone objects to the use of it asa 
term descriptive of the offense in view; for he says it is 
corruptly so called, because B. properly signifies being 
twice married, which a man or a woman may legally be; 
and he therefore prefers the term polygamy. ., however, 
even according to the literal meaning, was an offense, or 
rather disqualitication, according to the canonists, who ex- 
plained it to consist in marrying two virgins successively, 
one after the death of the other, or in once marrying a 
widow; and persons so offending or disqualitied were held 
incapable of holy orders, and therefore B. was anciently 
considered a good counterplea to the claim of benefit of 
clergy (q.v.), although the law in that respect was altered 
by a statute passed in the reign of Edward VI., when, 
bigamists or not, the clergy resumed their strange privi- 
lege. Different views prevailed in more modern times, 
and at a period, too, when the restraints of ecclesiastical 
dogmas had been thrown off. It is known that certain of 
the leaders of the German Reformation, including Luther, 
Melanchthon, Bucer, and Melander, did not withhold their 
consent from Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, champion of the 
Reformation, who, having lost conceit of his wife, had ap- 
plied to the Protestant doctors for license to have another, 
and which license was not withheld, for the marriage took 
beret and was performed by Melander in presence of 

elanchthon, Bucer, and others; and privately, as the 
marriage-contract bears, ‘to avoid scandal, seeing that, in 
modern times, it has not been usual to have two wives at 
once, although in this case it be Christian and lawful.’ 
Whether Luther and the other Protestant doctors actually 
held views favorable to polygamy has been the subject of 
warm controversy (see Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions 
on Philosophy and Literature, 1852, 2d ed., 1858; and 
Archdeacon Hare’s Vindication of Luther, 1855). Bir 
William Hamilton asserts that Luther believed in ‘the re- 
ligious legality ' of polygamy, and wished it to be sanc- 
tioned by the civil Sothoritinns-ou assertion, however, of 
which the promised proof never appeared. Archdeacon 
Hare, on the other hand, maintains that Luther and 
Melanchthon held only that in certain extraordinary emer- 
gencies dispensations from the usual law of marriage might 

e granted. Be that as it may, the conduct of the Reforma- 
tion leaders in this matter has been universally condemned, 
even by Protestants. The ideas referred to never gained 
ground in Germany; while in Great Britain ‘monogamy’ 
not only continued an institution, but its violation was re- 
garded, and still is, as a serious offense. 

The first statute which distinctly treated B. as a felony 
was the 1 James I. c. 11, which enacted that a person so 
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convicted should suffer death. What now constitutes the 
English law regarding the crime of bigamy is the 22d sec- 
tion of 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, passed in 1828. B. is there de- 
clared to be committed by ‘any person who, being mar- 
ried, shall marry any other person during the life of the 
former husband: or wife, whether the second marriage 
shall have taken place in England or elsewhere ’—a defini- 
tion that appears to be adopted by the recent Divorce Act, 
the 20 and 21 Vict. c. 85. More correctly, however, the 
offense of B. may be said to consist in going through the 
Jorm or appearance of a second marriage, while a first sub- 
sists, With a man or woman, against whom the most odious 
deceit and fraud is thus practiced, and upon whom, espe- 
cially in case of a woman, the deepest injury is inflicted; 
for the second marriage is merely a marriage in form—no 
real marriage at all, because a man cannot have two wives, 
or à Woman two husbands, at one and the same time. In 
prosecutions under this act, the first wife is not admissible 
as a witness against her husband, because she is the true 
wife; but the second may testify against the husband, be- 
cause she is not only no wife at all, but because she stands 
in the position of being the party peculiarly injured by the 
B. The same is the procedure in the case of a second 
husband. The act following the 1 James I. makes B. a 
felony, and prescribes as the punishment, upon conviction, 
transportation for seven years; now changed (by the 16 
and 17 Vict. c. 99, amended by the 20 and 21 Vict. e. 3) to 
penal servitude for the same period, or not less than three 
years; or to be imprisoned, with or without hard labor, in 
the common jail or house of correction for any term not 
exceeding two years. 

The act, however, excepts from its provisions the follow- 
ing four cases: 1. That of a second marriage contracted 
out of England, by any other than a subject of the realm. 
2. That of any person marrying a second time, whose 
husband or wife shall have been continually absent from 
such person for the space of seven years then last past; and 
shall not have been known by such person to be livin 
within that time. 3. That of a person who, at the time o 
such second marriage, shall have been delivered from the 
bond of the first marriage. 4. That of a person whose 
former marriage shall have been declared void by the sen- 
tence of any court of competent jurisdiction. e third 
of these exceptions deserves notice, in consequence of its 
bearing on a curious question that arose before the passing 
of the act, and which showed a serious conflict which then 
existed, if it does not still exist, between the laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The case referred to is known among 
lawyers as Lolley’s case; it occurred in 1812, and may be 
shortly stated as follows: Lolley and his wife, two Eng- 
lish persons, being tired of each other’s conjugal society, 
and unable to bear the expense of the then English ordeal, 
went to Scotland, where, after acquiring a domicile, they 
applied to the Scotch consistorial court for a divorce, 
which was speedily (although it is said collusively) ob- 
tained, on the ground of the husband’s adultery. Relying 
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on such sentence ot the Scotch court, Lolley returned to 
England, where he married again. He was immediately 
indicted for B., tried, convicted, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, and that in the face of the Scotch de- 
cree of divorce, which he reasonably pleaded by way of 
defense. The point, however, was reserved for further 
consideration before the full court (court of exchequer), 
who, however, shortly after gave a unanimous judgment, 
holding that Lolley had been rightly convicted; or, in 
other words, that the Scotch court had no authority to dis- 
solve an English marriage, and that the decree of divorce 
which Lolley had obtained, although good in Scotland, 
was of no force whatever in England. Many distinguished 
English lawyers were of opinion that the judgment of the 
English court was wrong, and that the Scotch divorce 
afforded him a complete defense. But it is to be observed 
that the prosecution was founded on the 1 James I. c. 11, 
to which we have referred, the 8d section of which only 
excepts from its provision persons divorced by ‘any sen- 
tence had in the ecclesiastical court;’ meaning, of course, 
the English ecclesiastical court: and thus some color at 
least is given to the view taken of Lolley’s case by the 
court of exchequer. Butit may well be doubted whether 
such a conviction could take place in the face of the above 
third exception in the 9 Geo. 1V., which excepts persons 
who shall have been divorced, not by any particular court 
or jurisdiction, but simply divorced from the bonds of the 
first marriage. 

It remains to he added, that under the 9 Geo. IV., not 
only the actual bigamist, but every person counselling, 
aiding, or abetting the offender, is held equally guilty, 
and may be sentenced to the same punishment; and by 
section 31, accessories before and after the fact are also 
severely punishable. 

The 9 Geo. IV. does not extend to Scotland, but the 
law there on the subject of this particular offense is ver 
much the same in principle, though the punishment is 
not so severe as in England. $ 

In the United States the law in general is nearly the 
same as that of England; though the unfortunate differ- 
ences between the laws of the various states concerning 
marriage cause some confusion, and render prosecutions 
for B. infrequent. See MARRIAGE: DIVORCE: POLYGAMY. 


BIGAROON, n. big-u-rôn' [F. bigarreau (?) ]: the large 
white-heart variety of cherry. 

BIGEMINATE, a. bìi-jëm'i-nāt [L. bis, twice; geminus, 
double]: in bot., doubly paired, or four in all; twin- 
forked. 

BIGGIN, n. big'gin, or BEGUINE, bë-gën' [F. béguine, an 
order of nuns who do not take vows]: a cap of a certain 
shape worn by the Beguines; a child’s cap; a small 
wooden vessel. 

BIG HORN: navigable river which rises near Fremont’s 
Peak in the Rocky Mountains, abt. 42° 20' n., and 110° 
w. It hasa n.e. course of about 400 m., being the largest 
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affluent of the Yellowstone, which is the largest affluent 
of the Missouri. 

BIGHT, n. dit [Icel. bugt, a bend or curve: AS. bugan; 
Ger. biegen, to bend]. a sudden bend inwards of the sea 
into the land; a small bay; the double part of a rope when 
bent or folded. 

BIGLANDULAR, a. 6i-glavrid'u-lar, [L. bis, twice; Eng. 
glandular, furnished with glands]: furnished with double 
glands: double. glanded. 

` BIGNONIACEA, big-nd-ni-d'sé-é: nat. ord. of exoge- 
nous plants, containing trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, generally with compound leaves. The flowers are 
usually showy, and are among the most striking orna- 





Bignonia picta. 


ments of tropical forests. The corolla is of one petal, 
generally more or less trumpet-shaped and irregular; the 
stamens are five in number, or four, with the rudiment of 
a fifth, and unequal. The ovary is free, seated on a disk, 
1-2 celled; the fruit sometimes capsular, sometimes dru- 
yaceous; with few or many seeds. There are about 500 
nown species; which, however, are often regarded as 
forming three distinct orders—Brgnoniacee, Crescentiacea, 
and Pedaliacew. Of these the Bignoniacee are by far the 
most numerous, and are almost all tropical or subtropical, 
though a few are found in the United States See TRUM- 
PET-FLOWER. They are in many cases noble trees, and 
some of them afford valuabdie timber, among which are 
Bignoma leucoxylon, a tree of Jamaica, the green or yel- 
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low wood of which is sometimes brought into the mar- 
ket under the name of Ebony; and the Ipe-tobacco and 
Ipe-una of Brazil, species of the same genus, the former 
of which is used for ship-building, and the latter is ac- 
counted the hardest timber in brazil. Not a few are 
climbing shrubs, and the tough shoots of Bignonia Cherere 
are used for wicker-work in Guiana. Bignonia alliacea, a 
native of the West Indies, is remarkable for its strong alli- 
aceous smell; the leaves of Bignonia Chica utford the red 
coloring matter called Chica (q.v.).—The Crescentiacea 
abound chiefly in Mauritius and Madagascar. The Cala. 
bash Tree (q.v.) is the best-known example.—The Pedali- 
acee are tropical or subtropical; many of them herbaceous 
plants. The most ne, he is SESAMOM (q.v.). The 
` Heshy sweet root of Craniolaria annua is preserved in 
sugar as a delicacy by the Creoles. 

BIGOT, n. dig'dt [F. bigot—from It. bigotto, a bigot; 
bizzoco, a hypocrite—from bigio, gtay—applied to certain 
secular aspirants to superior holiness of life in the thirteenth 
century}: one who is obstinately and blindly attached to a 
peescnlae religious belief, to a party, or to an opinion; a 

lind zealot. Bia'oTED, a. unreasonably attached to. 
Bia oTEDLY, ad. -éd-li, BIGOTRY, n. dig'dt-ri, blind zeal in 
favor of something. Note.—Bicot appears to have been a 
nickname and term of derision as early as the end of the 
twelfth century on the Continent, and probably originated 
among the Low Ger. races.—Syn. of ‘bigot’: enthusiast: 
fanatic; visionary; zealot. 

BIG SANDY RIVER: fine navigable affluent of the 
Ohio, flows through extensive beds of coal. It is formed 
by the junction of two branches—the e. and w. forks— 
both which rise in Virginia. The latter traverses several 
counties of Kentucky, and the former is, during the latter 

art of its course, the boundary between the two states. 

heir united waters lose themselves in the Ohio, nearly 
opposite Burlington, O. 

BIHACH, bé-hdtch', or Bicmacz': one of the stron gest 
fortress-towns of Turkish Croatia, in Bosnia; on an island 
in the Una; lat. 44° 43’ n., and long. 15° 53' e., near the 
frontier of Dalmatia. It has been the scene of frequent 
contests during the Turkish wars. Its Christian Church 
has been completely destroyed by fanatic Mussulmans. 
Pop. 3,000. 

BIJANAGHUR, dé-nd-giir', meaning, it is said, The City 
of Triumph: a ruined city within the presidency of Madras; 
Jat. 15° 19’ n., long. 76° 32' e. It stands about 40 m, n.w. 
of Bellary, in a plain encumbered with granite rocks, 
many of which have been rudely sculptured into a variety 
of forms. After raat been for two centuries the me. 
tropolis of a powerful Hindu kingdom, B. was sacked and 
ruined by the Mohammedans of the Deccan, 1564. Even 
mh it presents traces of its grandeur, being 8 m. in cir- 
cuit. 

BIJAPORE’, be ja-por’: town of India, in Guzerat, in the 
Guicowar’s territory, on the route from Mhow to Deesa, 
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200 m. n.w. from Mhow, 60 m. s.e. from Deesa. Pop. 
12,000. 

BIJAPUR: see BEJAPUR. 

BIJAWUR, be-yato'er: petty native state in the Bundel- 
cund Agency; 974 sq. m. Pop. 118,000. : 

BIJBAHAR, déj'bd-har': one of the best-known towns 
in Cashmere, though not one of the most populous. It is 
on the banks of the Jhelum, about 25 m. s.e. of the me- 
tropolis; lat. 33° 47’ n., long. 75° 18'e. The only particu- 
lar worthy of notice is a wooden bridge across the Jhelum. 
which, notwithstanding its ran vere has endured for 
centuries, in consequence of the tranquil and equable 
weather of the valley. 


BIJNOUR, dij'nowr: town of India, chief town of the 
British dist. of B., Northwest Provinces, 29° 22 n. lat., 78° 
11' e. long. It is on the route from Moradabad to Mozuf. 
TaD ach 81 m. e, from Mozufturnuggur. Pop. about 

BrsNour, the dist., has 1,868 sq.m. Pop. (1881) 721,450. 


BIJOU, n. dé-2hé' [F.—plu. bijoux]: a jewel: a trinket. 
BIJOUTERIE, n. bé-zhot'ri, jewelry; the making or dealing 
in trinkets or jewelry. 

BIJUGATE, a. bī'jú-gāt [L. bijigus, yoked two together 
—from bis, twice; jugum, a akol: in bot., having two pairs 
of leaflets on a pinnate leaf. 


BIKANIR, BEEKANEER, or BICANERE, dik'd-nér': town 
of India, cap. of a Rajpoot state of the same name; n. lat. 
28°, e. long. 78° 22'; 1,175 m. n.w. of Calcutta, in a singu- 
larly desolate tract, hard, stony, and utterly unfit for cul- 
tivation. The town is surrounded with a battlemented 
wall, and has a very imposing ppbesrance, but the people 
are found exceedingly filthy. Immediately to the n.e. is 
a detached citadel, of which the rajah’s residence occu- 
pies the greater part. Pop. (by census 1881) 43,288; by 
some estimates at present, abt. 60, 

BIKANIR, the state, extends from n. to s. abt. 160 m., 
and from e, to w. abt. 200 m.; 22,340 sq.m. The climate 
is remarkable for extreme changes of temperature, the 
night being often very cold, and the day very hot. In 
the beginning of Feb. ice is formed on the pools; and in 
the beginning of May the thermometer registers 123° F. in 
the shade. In the beginning of Nov., according to Elphin- 
stone’s experience, each period of 24 hours, according as 
the sun was above or below the horizon, presented such 
extremes of heat or cold as often to be fatal to life. The 
majority of the population are by descent Jauts, a people 
inhabiting from a very remote period a great extent of 
country between the Himalaya and the Indian Ocean. 
The rajah and dominant race are Rajpoots. Bralmans 
are numerous, but if they do not eat, they trade in, oxen. 
There are many Jains. Though the people find theic 
principal resource in pasturage, yet water is remarkably 
scarce: there is not one perennial stream; while wells are 
brackish, scanty, and precarious, averaging perhaps 250 ft. 
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BIKH—BILBAO. 


in depth: and even the lakes left by the periodical rains 
are generally saline. In 1868-9, nearly half the popula- 
tion were destroyed by drought. The burning of widows 
was in former. times extremely prevalent in Bikanir. One 
corpse is said to have been burned with 84 victims. The 
annuai revenue of the state is about £65,000. The mili- 
tary force amounts to about 5,000. Pop. (1881) 215,371. 

BIKH: see ACONITE. 

BILABIATE, a. bi-lā'bi-āt [L. bis, twice; ladiim, a lip] 
in ot., having the mouth of any tubular organ divided into 
two principal portions, termed lips 

BILAMELLAR, a. di'lém-élléer [L. lamella, a thin 
plate]. in ot., having two lamelle or flat divisions; 
formed of two plates: also BILAMELLATE, a. li'lim-él lat, 
in same sense. 

BILAMINAR, a. di-léim’t-ner [L. bis, twice; lamina, a 
plate, a leaf]: composed of two thin plates or layers; applied 
to the twofold layers or structures of cells of the blastoderm. 
See ECTODERM. 

BILANDER, or BILANDRE, dil'an-der: a small two- 
masted merchant-vessel, distinguished chietly by a pecu- 
liar shape and arrangement of the mainsail; probably 
French in origin. Few are now in use. 


BILATERAL, a. 0%-lit'er-di [L. bis, twice; lătus, a side, 
latérds, of a side]. in bot., arranged on or towards oppo- 
site sides. BILATERAL SYMMETRY, where the organs of a 
body are arranged more or less distinctly in pairs; a 
symmetrical arrangement of organs on each side of a 
middle line. 

BILBAO, bil-bd'o: seaport town of Spain, cap. of the 
province of Vizcaya (Biscay); in a mountain gorge on the 

ervion, about 6 m. from its mouth at Portugalete; lat. 48° 
14'n., long. 2° 56' w. B. is well built; the principal streets 
are straight, and the houses substantial. Four bridges, 
one of iron, opened 1868, and a stone bridge of the 14th c., 
cross the river which divides the old town from the new. 
There are several tine public walks, numerous fountains, 
but no public buildings of any note. The city is com- 
mercial. It has many extensive rope-walks and manufac- 
tures of hardware, leather, hats, tobacco, and earthenware. 
There are also docks for building merchant-vessels, and in 
the vicinity areiron and copper mines. In 1864, a railway 
was opened to Tudela. Small vessels can navigate the 
river quite up to the town, but large vessels have to anchor 
at Portugalete. The total tonnage of the ships entering 
B. in a year is about 170,000 tons. The imports consist 
chietly of cotton and woolen manufactures, colonial prod- 
uce, Osh, jute, spirits, hardwares, machinery, railway ma- 
terials, etc.; and the exports, of wool, iron, fruits, oil, 
flour and grains, wines, madder, minerals, liquorice, etc. 
There are more than 200 commercial houses in B. The 
women here do almost all of the heavy porterage. B. 
was founded 1300 by Diego Lopez de Haro, under the 
name of Belvao, i.e., ‘the fine fort,’ and being well situat- 
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BILBERRY—BILE. 


ed, and little disturbed by the civil wars of Spain, it soon 
attained great prosperity. In the 15th c., it was the seat 
of the most authoritative commercial tribunal in Spain. 
It suffered severely in the wars with France, first in 1795, 
and again in 1808, when 1,200 of its inhabitants were 
slaughtered in cold blood. During the Carlist struggles, 
B. was often besieged, last in 1874. Pop. (1878) 32,784. 

BILBERRY, n. bil'bër-ră [AS _bleo, blue: Dan. dlaa-baer, 
blue berry|: name of a small wild fruit of a dark-blue 
color; whortle-berry (q v.), the Vaccin'tiumm myrtil’ ius, 
ord. Vac cinidcéa, 
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